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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Bments  of  the  Phihfophy  of  the  Mind,  and  of  Moral  Philofophy.  To 
which  is  prejfxed  a  Compendium  of  Logic.  By  Thomas  fielfliam. 
9s.    8vo.     Pp.  448.     1801. 

MR.  Belftiam's  book  profeffes  no  Icsfs  than  to  deliver,  in  an  abridged 
form,  a  complete  fyftem  ofjogic,  a  complete  theory  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  human  mind,,  both  ihtelleSual  and  a£livq,  and  a  com-* 
plete  theory  of  moral  fentimcnts.  It  is  a  view  of  Hartley's  philofo- 
jjhy  which  the  author  propofes  to  give  in  the  twolaft  of  thefe  articles. 
This  is  not  the  only  view  we  have  of  the  fame  doftrine.  His  book 
Acrefore  is  one  of  a  clafs;  and  we  (hall  on  that  account  give  it 
a  tnore  full  inveftigation  than  its  individual  merits  would  entitle 
it  to. 

In  the  firft  place,  we  objeft  to  his  arrangement.  He  himfelf  tells 
Bs  that  *<  logic  is  one  branch  of  the  theory  of  the  human  mind  ap* 
plied  to  a*  pr-a6lical  purpofe."  This  is  abundantljf  exceptionable  as 
a  deiniitkm.  But  furely,  according  to  this  account,  the  application, 
tf  the  theory  ought  nbt  to  be  taught  before  the  theory.  Yet  in  Mr. 
Beliham's  book  logic  ftands  firft ;  his  theory  of  the  human  mind 
comes^fter.  He  <k)es  not  feein  to  haye  confidered  the  difference  bd- 
Jween  fcience  and  art  and  their  connexion  with  one  another ;  fcience 
{s  the  louodatioB  Qi  art,  apd  art  is  built  ori  fcience.  Logic  teaches 
*  NO.  3;lvii.  VOL.  xiK  B  the 
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the  art  of  applying  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  account  of  thiP 
laws  of  human  thought  is  the  (bience  on  which  that  art  ib  founded. 
To  place,  therefore,  as  Mr.  B.  has  done,  his  logic  before  his  meta* 
phyfics,  is  exaftly  the  feme  thing  as  for  a  perfon  profefling  to  deliver 
a  fyftem  of  geometry  to  place  trigonometry  and  navigation  before  the 
elements  of  Euclid. 

The  logic  itfelf  is  a  ihort  view  of  the  vulgar  old  fyftem.  It  is  no 
more  than  an  account  of'  the  fyll(^ifti(i  ntcthod  of  reafoning,  with 
an  appendage,  which  fince  the  time  of  Mr,  Locke  has  been  generally 
prefixed  to  it,  an  abridgement  of  his  do£trine  of  ideas,  all  copied 
chiefly  from  Dr.  Watts.  It  deferves,  therefore,  little  either  of  praife 
or  blame,  which  is  not  due  to  the  treatifc  of  tjiat  author. 

Let  us  examine,  however,  one  or  two  of  hi*  enumerations  and'deH- 
nitions,  that  we  may  fee  what  acutenefs  and  accuracy  we  have  to  ex- 
pjB^i  from  him  as  a  metaphyfician.  **  Perception,  judgoient^  reafon^ 
ing,  and  dlfpofition,"  fays  he,  in  his  introdudlion,  "  are  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  in  the  aCquifition  and  communicatibn  6f  know-> 
ledge."  By  this  account,  memory  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  acquid- 
tion  of  knowledge.  At  the  beginning  of  Sec.  ift.  is  this  definition, 
**  Perception  is  the  attention  which  the  mind  pays  to  a  vafriety  oP 
imprellions  made  upon  it  by  external  objefts,  or  by  internal  feelings  ; 
or,  it  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire  fenfations  and  idea?."  Not 
to  a(k  him  what  hd  means  by  impreflions  made  upon  the  mind,  or 
how  external  obje<^scan  make  an  impreflionon  the  mind,  let  us  only 
a(k  what  he  means  "  by  internal  feelings  making  an  impreflion  on 
the  mind."  If  thefe  feelings  are  of  the  internal  part  of  the  body, 
they  make  impreflions  on  the  mind  in  the  fame  way  as  the  feelingi 
df  the  external  part.  But  if  they  be  what  are  called  mental  feelings, 
we  know  not  what  kind  of  impreflion  on  the  mind  a  mental  feeling 
Can  make.  The  mental  feeling  is  itfelf  an  imprefl[ron,  by  Mr.  B.'s 
do^ine :  to  fay,  therefore,  that  a  mental  feeling  makes  an  im- 
preflion on  the  mind  is  to  fay  that  an  imprefl[]on  on  the  mind  makes 
aa  impreflion  on  the  mind. 

"  Or,"  fays  Mr.  B.  **  perception  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire 
(enfationq  ^nd  ideas."  To  make  this  definition  intelligible,  he  fhould 
firft  have  given  us  the  definition  of  fenfation  and  idea»  However  he 
gives  it  us  inunediately  after.  **  Senfation,"  fays  he,  *^  is  the  per- 
ception of  an  «bje£l  by  the  organs  of  fenfe."  By  the  definition  of 
perception',  feYifation  is  got  by- mtans' of  perception*  By  the  de- 
finition of  fenfation,  it  is  perception  itfelf.  Perception  therefore  is, 
got  by  means  of  perception ;  and  fenfation  and  perception  are  the 
fAtne  thing. 

We  have,  in  the  fame  page,  another  definition  of  fenfation^  **  A 
fenfation  is  the  impreflion  made  upon  the  mind  by  an  ob'^St  aftually 
prefent."  A  fenfation  therefore  is  an  impreflion.  Perception,  he 
has  told  us  before,  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire  fenfations.  It 
ifi  therefore  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire  impreflions.    But  he 
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idi  us  in  the  fame  definition  that  perception  is  the  faculty  of  attends 
ing  to  imprefllons.  How  then  can  it  be  the  faculty  by  which  they 
are  acquired  ?  How  cap  it  attend  to  them  unlefs  they  be  acquired 
already  ?  But,  further,  he  tells  us  here  that  fenfatlon  is  impreffion.  He 
told  us  in  the  fentence  before  that  it  is  perception.  Therefore  fen- 
fation,  perception,  and  impreffion,  are  all  exactly  the  fame  thing. 
We  have  often  heard  of  reafoning  in  a  circle*;  but  this  is  the  firft 
fpecimen  of  defining  in  a  circle  which  has  ftruck  our  attention. 

It  was  not  to  be  expe£led  that  an  author  of  this  caft  (hould  produce 
any  of  the  improvements,  which  logic,  as  ftill  taught,  (lands  fo  much 
in  need  of.     But  an  authoi*,  who  at  this  time  of  day  undertakes  to 
(feliver  a  fyftem  of  logic,  (hould  certainly  know  that  the  f)lIogi(lic 
art  is  a  very  fmall  part  of  that  important  fubjefl.     Lord  Bacon  gave 
a  very  comprehenfive  view  of   it  under  four  heads,    i.   Ars  In- 
▼eniendiy    2.  Ars  Judicandi,    3.  Ars  Retinendi,  4.  Ars  Tradendi. 
The  firft  of  thefe,  as  far  as  refpefled  the  arts  and  fciences.  Lord 
Bacon  pronounced  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  his  time,  and  exerted 
all  his    abilities  to  fupply,  prcxlucing  his  glorious  do£lrine  of  in- 
dudion.     And  it  is  truly  aftoni(hing  that  none  of  the  authors  who 
fince  his  time  have  produced  fyftems  of  logic,  have  thought  of  de- 
livering fully  fo  much  as  what  he  has  left  us  on  that  fubjeft,  not  to 
fpeak  of  pcrfefting  what  he  left  uncompleted.     This  author  is  fa 
perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  Lord  Bacon's  I ndu£lion,> 
that  he  evidently  confounds  it  (fee  his  account  of  Induftion)  with 
Aeold  indu£lion  of  the  fchools;  of  which  Lord  B^con  pronounces 
ttus,  **  Vitiofa  plane  eft  et  incompetens,  &  naturam  tantum  abeft 
m  perficiaty^ut  etiam  pervertat  &  detorqueat.    Haec  indudlionis  form^ 
tarn  pinguis  eft  &  craiTa,  ut  incredibkle  videatur  tam  acuta  &  fubtilia 
iogenia  potuifle  eam  mundo  obtrudere,  nifi  illud  in  caufa  fuijfet  quod 
opera  fe^inata  ad  theorias  &  dogmata  contendifTent.     It  was  the  fpecies 
moft  fuitable  to  the  genius  and  practice  of  Mr.  B,    We  do  not  mean 
to  fpeak  difrefpeSfuTly  of  this  gentleman's  abilities  or  intentions  ; 
but  (urely  we  may  bfe  allowed  to  conclude,  from  the  fpecimen  wc 
have  already  exhibited,  that  his  talent  is  not  for  metaphyfics. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  part  of  this  book,  the  philofophy 
of  the  human  mind.  The  author  himfelf  tells  us,  very  juftly,  as  he 
enters  upoii  this  fubjeS,  that  the  objeft  of  the  philofophy  of  mind  is 
**  to  inveftigate  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  world  ;"  he  adds,  «'  and 
explain  the  phenomena."  This  is  exaftly  the  fame  thing.  To  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  is  to  inveftigate  the  laws  of  any  part  of  nature, 
and  to  inveftigate  the  laws  is  to  explain  the  phenomena.  This  is 
another  of  thofe  inftances,  with  which  this  book  abounds,' of  in  ace  u^ 
racy  in  the  ufe  of  language,  and  a  feeming  ignorance  of  the  true  bufi- 
ne(s  of  philofophy. 

In  inveftigating  the  laws  of  any  part  of  nature,  there  are  two  ways 
which  may  be  followed,  either,  ift,  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  anticipa- 
tiones,  that  is,  forming  conjefliires  beforehand  ofVhatwe  think 
arc  the  rules  which  nature  follows  in  producing  the  events  which  we 
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obfervc,  and  then  endeavouring  to  make  thefe  events  correfpond  to  ^ 
our  theory  ;  or  idly,  carefully  obferving  the  events  which  nature 
produces/ to  learn  from  thefe  events  themfelves  what  is  the  eftabliflied 
order  in  which  nature  aflually  brings  them  about.     The  firft  of  thefe 
is  called  the  method  of  hyportiefis  or  theory  ;  the  fecond  that  of  in- 
dudion  or  experience.     Mr.  B.  after  ftating  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  ab-  . 
ftraft  of  the  rules  of  this  fecond  mode  of  philofophifing,  declares,  '*  that 
thefe  rules  which  have  been  fo  fuccefsfully  applied  to  the  invcftigation 
tjf  ,the  phenomena  of  nature,  ought  to  be  adhered  to  with  equal  rigour 
in  our  attempts  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  mind."     And  yet  im- 
mediately after  he  enters  upon  a  formal  vindication  of  the  firft  mpde, 
and  direds  himfelf  by  it  through  the  whole  of  his  book.     All  that  he 
has  faid  in  favour  of  hypotheiis,  and  all  that  xan  be  faid,  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  it  may  fometimes  be  ufed  as  a  help  to  indu6lionV 
but  never  that  it  can  be  fubftituted  for  induSion,  as  he  has  employed 
It  ;  and  he  §ven  allows  that  it  is  a  dangerous  help.     Dr.  Hartley, 
Dr.  Prieftley,  and  Mr.  Belfliam  have  proceeded  altogether  according 
to  the  firft  method.     Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Reid,  Mr.  Dugald  Stuart,  and 
fome  others  have  made  great  efforts  to  introduce  the  fecond  mode  of 
philofophifing  into  the  inquiries  refpe£ling  mind.     It  is  rather  re- 
markable that  Dr.  Prieftley  and  Mr.  Bclftiam,  not 'contented  with 
adopting  in  their  own  praSice  the  firft  mode  of  philofophifing,  have 
ftated  themfelves  to  be  the  peculiar  enemies  of  thofe  who  h^vc  adopted 
the  fecond ;  and  have  remarked,  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  in 
particular,  upon  Dr.  Reid  and  fome  others  of  the  Scottifli  philo- 
fophers,  with  an  illiberality  of  conftruSion,  and  a  coarfenefs  of  abufe, 
not  very  becoming  either  philofophers  or  gentlemen. 

They  have,  indeed,  been  very  eager  to  reprefent  Mr.  Locke  as  of 
their  party ;  how  juftly  the  flighteft  acquaintance  "with  his  book  muft 
demonftrate.  Mr.  Locke's  objeft  was  not  to  give  a  theory  of  the 
mind ;  he  does  not  even  propofe  to  inveftigate  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  he  inveftigates  one  faculty  only.  The  obje£l  of  his  book  is 
twofold;  ift,  to  examine  the  faculty  of  conception;  and,  2dly,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  evidence.  The  firft  of  thefe  objedis  he  accom- 
plifliesbytwo  inquiries;  ift,  what  are  the  fources  from  which  our 
conceptions  are  derived  ;  thefe,  according  to  him,  are  fenfation  and 
refledtion  :  ad,  what  are  the  heads  under  which  our  conceptions,  in- 
finite and  diverfified  as  they  appear,  may  be  clafled.  The  latter  of  thefe 
inquiries  he  has  executed  in  a  manner  wonderfully  fatisfadlory,  aa 
atchievement  of  thought  the  greateft  perhaps  on  record  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  human  mind.  He  firft  divides  theni  into  two  grand  claffes, 
ift,  fimpje,  2d,  compound,  and  fliews  what  is  the  nature  of  each. 
Thefe  again  are  fubdivided,  ift,  the  fimple  into  two  clafles ;  ift, 
fenfible  qualities  of  matter ;  2d,  operations  of  mind  of  which  we  are 
confcious  :  and  the  fecond  great  divifion,  compound  conceptions,  is 
fubdivided  into  three  clafles  ;  they  are  either,  ift,  of  fubftances,  thofe 
groups  of  fimple  conceptions,  the  archetypes  of  which  nature  prcfents 
to  us  united ;  or,  2dlyy  mixed  modes,  groups  of  conceptions  arbitra- 
rily 
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ri]/put  together  by  the  mind,  to  anfwer  its  own  purpofea  ;  or^  3<Uy» 
0/ relations. 

According  to  the  Hartleian  theory  which  this  author  propofes  to 
illuftratc,  all  the  phenomena  ftf  the  human  mind  may  be  refolved  into 
thefe  two  clafles,  perception  and  the  affociation  of  ideas.  Pcrceptioa 
they  ftill  further  endeavour  to  account  for  by  the  theory  of  vibrations. 
In  this^  however,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  To  confident  that  they  are 
right.  But  they  inii(l  that  the  refolution  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
mind  into  perception  and  aflbciation  does  not  depend  upon  this,  and 
is  equally  true  whether  any  explanation  be  given  of  perception  or  itot.. 
It  is  evidently  beyond  the  limits  of  our  defign  to  enter  into  a  full  in^ 
▼cftigation  of  this  dodirine,  about  which  fo  much  has  been  faid  by 
one  clafs  of  writers  in  this  country  ;  but  we  fliall  proceed  to  offlr 
fome  obfervatiohs  on  its  appearance  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  B. 

The  method  which  he  has  taken  is  proper.  He  firft  dates  the 
theory,  and  then  endeavours  to  (hew  that  the  phenomena  are  conform- 
able to  it.  Our  obfervations  (hall  be  firft  dire£led  to  hjs  account  of 
vibrations,  and  next  to  the  theory  of  aflbciation  with  its  application  to 
the  phenomena. 

We  think  Dr.  Reid  has  (hewn,  in  the  moft  fatisfaSory  manner, 
i/l,  that  there  is  no  fufficient  evidence  that  vibrations  are  excited 
either  in  the  nerves  or  brain  by  external  objects ;  and,  2dly,  that  they 
arc  perfe<Sly  inadequate  to  account  for  our  perceptions,  though  they 
were  proved  to  exift.  Mr.  Belfham  allows,  thai  they  do  not  make 
the  nature  of  perception  more  intelligible  than  before.  **  The  man* 
t^t/*  fays  he,  '*  in  which  fenfations,  ideas,  and  mufcular  motions 
are  excited  by  vibrations,  and  the  nature  of  perception,  are  myfteries  . 
which  ftill  remain  wholly  unexplained." 

But  to  account  for  perception  is  not  all  which  vibrations  have  to 
ilo  according  to  this  theory.  They  ought  to  account  for  all  our  idea^ 
or  conceptions,  numbcrlefs  as  they  are,  no  lefs  than  our  fenfations. 
A  fenfation,  fay  they,  is  the  feeling  excited  by  an  jexternal  objedt 
>ading  on  an  organ  of  fenfe.  The  idea  is  the  thought  or  conception 
which  the  mind  is  able  to  form  of  that  objeft  when  it  is  removed. 
The  caufe  of  both  thefe  is  the  fame.  A  vibration  in  the  brain  caufes 
the  perception  of  the  objeft  when  it  is  prefent ;  a  vibration  in  the 
brain  cauies  the  conception  or  idea  of  the  objed  when  it  is  abfent. 
What  (hould  make  us  think  it  prefent  in  the  one  cafe,  and  abfent  in 
the  other?  Oh  !  fays  Mr.  Belfham,  the  vibration  in  the  firft  cafe  is 
ftrong,  in  the  fecond  weak.  Indeed!  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
the  caufe  might  make  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  effeft; 
but  it  is  rather  unufual  that  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  the 
caufe  Ihould  make  a  total  difference  in  the  kind  of  the  effeflt.  I 
fee  an  objed  in  ftrong  funfhine.  Here  is  a  /vigorous  vibration.  I 
fee  it  in  a  lefs  degree  of  light.  Here  is  a  weaker  vibration.  I  fee  it 
in  ^very  degree  of  light,  till  it  vanifh  from  my  fight,  and  till  there 
»  no  vibration  at  all.  A  ftrong  vibration  is  a  fenfation,  a  weak  vibra- 
tion is  an  idea.  We  defire  to  know  at  what  ftage  of  this  progrefs  the , 
fenfation  ceaCps  to  be  fenfation,  and  becomes  idea.     For  here  are  all 
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'degrees  of  yibration  firom  the  ftrqngcft  to  the  weakeft ;  aad  yet  in 
common  apprehenHojU  it  is  perception^  or,  in  Mr.  B.'s  languag^/fen« 
fation,  all  the  while.  ^-     . 

If  we  cbufe  to  make  fuppofitions  to  account  for  perception,  why 
not  ippppfe  fifty  other  things  as  good  as  vibrations,  for  t|iat  pi|rpofe;i 

'  the  galvanic  innuenceA^r  escample : — This  ha&one  great  advantage 
^ove  vibrations,  that  it  is  known  t6  exift.  Why  not  fuppofe  that  th^ 
nerves  are  condu^ors  of  this  influence,  which  paiTes  along  them  to 
|h<5  brain,  and  there  produces  fenfation  and  ideas  P  Had  we  fpace 
and  time  it  would  be  Very  eafy  to  produce  full  as  pretty  a  theory  oi^ 

*   ^is  fuppofition  as  that  of  vibrations. 

•    Let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  the  gratuitous  fuppofitions  of  this  theory  ? 
ift.  There  are  vibrations  excited  in   the  m^ullary  fubftanc^  of  the 
brain  -and  nerves  by  external  objed:s.     That  this  is  perfeSly  w^ithout 
proof  we  refer  to  the  fatisfa&ory  evidence  of  Dr.  Reid  to  demonftrate  ? 
ftd,  fays  Mr.  B.  c.  3.  fee.  2.  /*  The  medullary  fubftance  having  once 
vibrated  in  a  particular  manner  does  not  return  entirely  to  its  natural 
fiate,  but  continues  difpofed  to  vibrate  in  that  manner  rather  than 
another.*'     There  is  no  other  vibration  or  vibrating  fubftance  of  that 
kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     A  mufical  cord,  which  hasf 
twenty  times  vibrated  any  note,  is  not  on  that  account  more  difpofed 
to  vibrate  fuch  note  than  any  other  of  the  fcale.     Aye,  but,  fay^  Mr. 
B.  a  fiiqk  once  bent  has  a  difpofition  to  rejnain  in  that  forois  ^^d  does 
not  return  to  its  former  ftate.     So  has  a  Qone,  t{iat  is  lifted  put  of  ono 
place  into  another,  to  remain  where  it  is  put  down,  and  not  to  Jtct 
turn  of  its  own  accord  to  the  place  from  which  it  was  taken.     But 
.Mn  B.  ihould  have  told  us  that  a  ilone  which  has  been  once  thrown 
up  into  the  air  has  a  greater  tendency  to  fly  up  into  the  air  again, 
.  than  one  which  has  never  been  thrown  up  :    3d.  Mr.  B.  fays^  in  the 
famp  fee.  ^*  Vibrations  may  be  revived  not  only  by  the  repetition  of 
external  imprefiions,  but  by  their  alfeciation  with  each  other."  What 
h  meant  by  tiie  aflbciation  of  ideas  We  know.  It  is  the  fad  that  one  idea 
follows  another  according  tp  fome  onp  of  the  relations  of  contiguity, 
caufation,  or  refemblance.     But  to  talk  of  vibration^  in  the  meduU 
lary  fubitancp  of  the  brain  following  one  another  according  to  the  re^ 
]ations  of  contiguity,  caufatipn,  or  refemblange,  is  perfedly  unintelr 
ligible.     He  adds—**  Of  vibrations  which  have  beenaflbciated  toge- 
ther a  fufticient  number  of  times,  if  one  be  excited,  it  will  excite  all 
^he  reft."     We  aflc  him  what  evidence  he  has  for  this.     Did  he,  ov 
any  body  elfc,  ever  fep  thefe  vibrations  follojving  one  another  in  thi^ 
manner  I  All  the  evidence  he  can  poflibly  have,  is,  that  i?vbcn  one 
idea  is  excited  it  excites  all  thefe  others.     From  this  he  takes  it  fof 
granted  that  the  vibrations  do  fo  too.     And  then  he  fays,  ^f  that  this 

-   nypothefis  aflbrds  an  excellent  folution  tp  the  theory  of  the  afib* 

,  csation  of  ideas.'*     He  ipakes  the  theory  of  aflbciation  fland  as  the 

croiipd  of  the  theory  of  vibrations,  and  the  theory  of  vibrations  ftaod 

as  the  gro|ind  pr  folution  of  the  theory  of  aflQciation,     Aflef  t|ii| 

npanner  |t  U  a  vpry  eafy  flaatt^r  to  proy?  or  ^o  fpjve  any  thing, 
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'  Thevr  Rietliree  daifes  of  mental  operations,  which  are  generally 
accounted  diiFerent :  i>ft,  perce{>tion  which  has  reference  to  time  pr^- 
fent :  2d,  conception  which  has  no  reference  to  time  at  ali :  3d,  me- 
inorv  which  has  a  reference  to  time  paft.  For  example,  ift,  I  fee 
/a  wnite  horfe;  this  is  perception  :  ad,  I  think  of  a  white  horfe,  I 
have  an  image  of  a  white  horfe ;  fo  to  fpeaky  in  my  mind,  with- 
out any  reference  to  time  or  place;  this  is  conception:    3d,  I   re- 

•  meinber  that  I  faw  the  horfe  yefterday.     The  Hartleian  theory  ac- 
counts for  thefe  operations,  thus:  I  ft,  I   fee  the  horfe,  becaufe  a 

•firong  vibration  is  excited  in  my  brain  :  2d,  the  fame  vibration,  but 
weaker,  happens  to  be  excited  afterwards.  One  would  think  that 
oa  this  account  I  (bould  fee  the  horfe  again,  but  more  faintly  :  no,  I 
only  think  of  him  now  :  3d,  the  fame  vibration  happens  to  be  ex- 
cited again,  more  weakly  than  the  firft  time,  but  whether  more 
weakly  or  more  ftrongly  than  the  fecond  time,  the  theory  fays  not. 
WeU,  what  m  the  cbnfequence  this  time  ?  Whether  do  I  fee  the 
horfe,  or  only  conceive  him  ?  Neither,  I  remember  that  I  faw  hitr* 
ye/levday. 

Let  U8  next  fee  what  has  been  the  fuccefsof  the  attempt  to  refolve 
-all  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  into  perception  and  aifociation^'^ 
•*  Neither  Dr.  Reid,"  fays  Mr.  B.  •*  nor  any  other  of  the  Scott i(h 
metaphyficians,  nor  even  Profeflbr  D.  Stuart  perfcflly  comprehend 
Dr.  Hartley's  doftrine  of  aflbciation  :"   That  is  to  fay,  they  have  not 
thought  it  10  perfectly  fatisfadory  as  Mr.  B.  has  done  ;  and  till  then 
nobody  will  perfedly  comprehend  it  according  to  him.    Mr.  Belfham, 
iowevdr,  has  very  much  mifunderdood,  or  very  much  mifreprefented, 
thofe  philofophers.     He  charges  them  with  referring  every  thing  to 
inftin£l ;  with  multiplying  inftincts  beyond  all  bounds,  and  making 
foolifh    appeals  to  common  fenfe  whenever  they  have  no  other  re- 
•fource.     The  bufinefs  of  all  true  philofophy  is  to  refer  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  univerfe  to  general  laws,  or  ultimate  facts,  of  which  no 
account  can  be  given.     Thefe  gentlemen  have  attempted  to  do  this 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  mind.     It  is  an  eltablifhed  rule  with  tlie 

•  chemical  philofophers,  approved  by  all  juft  reafoners,  to  look  w^^n 
every  fubftance,  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  analyfe,  as  a  fimple 
fubftance,  till  it  be  analyzed.  So  muil  philofophers  of  all  kinds 
look  upon  every  faft  which  they  are  not  able  to  refolve  into  fome 
more  general  fact,  as  an  ultimate  ftct,  till  it  be  fo  i^efolved.,    Tflis 

-is  what  the  philofophers,  fo  much  blamed  by  Dr.  Pritftlcy  and 
Mr.  Belfham,  have  done.  If  any  man  can  (hew  that  any  of  the  fa<ds, 
which  they  have  left  as  ultimate,  is  a  cafe  of  fome  more  general 
fad,  'tis  well.     It  is  a  real  addition  made  to  their  philofophy.     Blit 

•  it  no  more  overturns  their  phil<  fophy^  than  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
overturned  that  of  Kepler,  when  he  fhewed  that  all  Kepler's  three 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions  might  be  refolved  into  one,  Mr.  Belfham 
and  Dr.  Ptieftley  have  taken  a  different  courfe.     They  firft  afl'iime 

<that  there  are  only  two  ultimate  fa£^s  in  the  human  mind.     Ne\t 

ih^  revile  thofe  philofophers  who  think  that  there  are  any  more  ;  and 
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laftly,  they  exert  all  their  ingenuity  to  prove  that  all  the  {Aenondena 
of  the  human  mind  are  refolvable  into  thefe  two  fa£ls. 

What  are  the  proofs  that  the  mind  can  perform  no  afis  but  tbofe  of 
perception  or  aifociation  ?  or  more  properly  no  ad  but  that  of  per- 
ception }  AiTociation  is  not  produced  by  the  mind  but  by  the  ideas, 
and  is  an  ad  of  them  not  of  the  mind.  Let  us  iirft  fee  what  is  made 
of  perception.  Perception  produce^  fenfation  and  ideas.  What  are 
fenfations  and  ideas?  **  Senfations,"  c.  I,  fee.  2,  **  are  feelings  ex- 
cited by  the  impreflions  of  external  objeds  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe* 
Ideas  are  revived  impreflions  or  feelings  when  the  objed  is  with* 
dmwn."  Senfations  and  ideas  are  both  feelings.  All  that  we  get 
then  by  perception  are  feelings.  That  is  not  the  cafe.  I  touch  the 
point  of  a  needle  with  my  finger,  and  I  feel  pain.  But  is  this  feeling 
all }  No,  I  have  befides  this,  the  convidion  of  the  inunediate  pre* 
fence  of  an  inilrument,  of  whofe  fize,  fhape,  and  colour,  I  have  -a 
cliftind  conception.  This  double  operation  of  an  internal  feeling 
and  the  conception  andbelief  of  an  external  caufe  takes  place  in  every 
cafe  of  perception  by  the  fenfes.  For  this  important  analyils  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Reid.  And  he  didinguiihes  the  iirft  by  the  name  of 
fenfation,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  perception,  and  to  this  confined  ufe 
he  carefully  reftrtds  thefe  two  names. 

**  Senfations  are  feelings  excited  by  external  objeds  ; .  and  ideas  are 
thofe  feelings  revived  without  the  prefence  of  the  objed."  Acqonl- 
ing  to  this  account  we  can  have  no  idea  but  of  fenfible  obje6ls.  All 
our  fenfations  are  from  fenfible  objedls,  and  all  our  ideas  are  only 
thofe  fenfations  revived.  If  there  be  any  idea  which  is  not  the  re- 
vived feeling  of  a  fenfation,  this  theory  gives  no  account  of  it.  *'  But,'' 
fays  Mr.  B.  c.  3,. fee.  i,  **  all  internal  feelings,  not  being  fenfations, 
are,  according  to  Dr.  Hartley's  theory,  called  ideas.  This  to  be  fure, 
will  include  every  thing.  This  takes  off  all  at  one  full  fwoop;  This 
is  difculSng  the  fubjeS  with  a  mafter's  hand ;  but  when  Dr.  Hart- 
ley was  giving  a  name  of  fuch  vad  importance,  why  not  have  done  it 
a  little  morq  perfedtly  ftill  ?  Why  not  have  called  affbciations  and 
fenfations  ideas  too,  and  then  he  could  have  infifted  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  human  mind  were  of  one  clafs  only,  which  would  have 
been' moft  fimple  and  philofophical.  I  feel  the  agony  .of  remorfe  ; 
this  is  an  idea  ;  I  conceive  a  centaur,  this  is  an  idea ;  I  remember  a 
white  moiife,  this  is  an  idea  ;  I  am  in  love,  this  is  an  idea  ;  I  judge 
that  twice  two  are  four,  this  is  an  idea,  It  would  he  -an  improv^;K 
ment  on  this  fpecies  of  philofophifing  to  call  all  objects  in  nature  by 
oi\e  name,  and  then  maintain  that  there  is  one  general  law  which  ac- 
counts for  every  thing,** 

Let  us  obferve  how  far  perception  extend^  by  this  doSrine.  It  is 
by  perception  yre  get  all  fenfations  and  ideas.  It  is  perception  there«* 
fore  when  wedifcefhan  external  obje£i — it  is  perception  when  we 
conceive  any  ohjtSt — it  is  perception  when  we  are  confclous  of  any 
pipi)t^l  operatipQ.    The  three  gl^if^l  of  operatigns,  thofe  of  fenfe. 
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Hoflqpfkm,  stod  confciournefsy  are  all  in  this  theory  called  by  one 
iwjne,  perception* 

Obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  according  to  this  theory.  Firft^ 
external  objeds  act  upon  the  fenfes  and  produce  fenfations.  Then 
thoTe  fenfatiohs  are  revived  after  the  object  is  removed,  and  produce 
ideas.  Laftly,  thofe  fenfations  and  ideas  are  cluftered  together  in 
groups  by  aflTociation  in  every  poifible  variety.  The  mind  does  nothing 
but  perceive,  or  join  twoor  more  perceptions  together.  This  accounts 
for  memory,  judgment,  reafoning,  love,  admiration,  and  every  poifi* 
ble  modification  of  thought.  It  is  not  very  probable  at  firft  fight, 
and  we  cannot  fay  that  to  us  it  appears  fo,  even  after  all  that  Mn 
Bslfham  has  faid  in  its  favour* 

We  can  only  examine  one  or  two  of  his  attempts  to  reduce  the 
omental  operations  to  aflbciation.  His  account  of  abftract  complex 
ideas  is  jpleafant.  ^*  The  fimple  ideas  of  which  they  are  made  up,'* 
iayshe,  ^*  are  united  together  by  aiTociation,  and  fo  intimately  mixed, 
that  they  have  an  appearance  altogether  finiple  and  uniform,  as  the 
ievea  coloured  rays  produce*  a  white  one.  I  fee  a  dog  for  the  firft 
time  today;  I  fee  another  to*  morrow,  and  fo  on  for  many  days. 
Whenever  afterwards  the  fenfation  of  dog  is  impreffed,  it  excites  not 
tbe  idea  of  this  dog  or  that  dog,  but  ideas  of  all  the  dogs  which  I  have 
Ckd,  which  are  not  a  number  of  ideas,  but  fo  mixed  by  aflbciation  as 
to  form  one  idea.''  Let  us  here  tell  Mr.  B.  what  aflbciation  means  : — 
It. refers  to  the  fucceffion  of  our  ideas,  not  to  their  mixture:  It 
OfreBefi  the  law  by  which  one  idea  fuggefts  another.  But,  fays  Mr. 
JB.  fome  aflbciations  are  fynchronous — a  fynchronous  aflbciation  is 
a  term  unintelligible.  The  laws  of  aflbciation  exprefs  the  mode 
in  which  ideas  follow  one  another,  but  are  inapplicable  entirely  to 
thofe  which  appear  at  the  fame  inflant  together  in  the  mind.  What, 
are  not  feveral  fenfations,  fays  Mr.  B.  prefented  to  the  mind  at 
once  ?  Xrue,  but  by  an  external  caufe,  not  by  the  aflbciation  of  one 
yrith  another.  For  iii  that  cafe  one  mufl  appear  firfl,  that  fuggeft  a 
iecond,  that  a  third,  and  fo  on,  in  fucceffion.  This  is  the  law  of 
airociaticn  ;  and  if  it  mean  not  this,  it  means  nothing. 

Let  us  take  one  other  inftance,  a  moft  important  one  furely,  the 
mental  operation  by  which  we  diftinguifh  truth  from  falfhood.  'This 
by  common  writers  is  called  judgment.  It  is  called  intuition  by  Mr. 
Beliham.  "  Knowledge,*'  fays  Mr.  B.  •*  is  the  clear  perception  of 
truth ;  I  know,  that  is,  I  clearly  perceive,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to 
its  parts."  Perception  was  formerly  made  to  comprehend  the  ope- 
rations of  |he  fenfes,  confcioufnefs  and  conception.  Here  it  is  made 
to  comprehend  judgment  too.  *  It  is  not  eafy  to  fee  what  ufe  there  is 
for  afTociation  at  this  rate  at  aH.  Hejvetius  underftood  this,  and  re- 
fblves  at  once  all  the  operations  of  mind  into  perception.  This  by 
Mr.  Belfham's  rule  is  far  more  fimple,  and  philofophical ;  and  his 
own  charge,  fo  bitterly  made  againfl  Dr.  Reid,  may  juflly  be  retorted 
m  himfelf^  Why  multiply  inflinds?  Why  make  ^n  inftina  of 
t^iatioaf      Fci^eptiop  aufwer?  4II*     He  defines  intuition  thus: 

**  By 
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*^  By  ifitttitfon  we  learn  the  coincideoce  of  ideas  in  the  moft  6mj^ 
cafes/'  According  to  the  account  above,  this  operation  is  percept 
tion.  Let  us  inquire.  I  fee  a  billiard  ball.  This  is  one  operation, 
I  fee  another.  This  makes  two  operations.  Both  operations  are  per4 
ception.  I  judge  that  the  two  balls  are  fimilar.  This  is  a  thini 
operation.  Is  it  the  fame  with  the  former  two»  or  a  different  ?  If 
Mr.  B.  will  not  let  us  fay  that  it  is  contrary  to  common  fenfe  to  fay 
^at  it  is  the.  fame,  let  us  tell  him  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  theory. 
Perception,  according  to  him,  is  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  the 
impreffions  made  upon  it.  Here  two  impihoffions  are  made  by  the  two 
balls.  The  mind  attends  to  thefe  two  imprefions  and  perceives  the 
balls.  But  it  judges  beiides  that  the  (wo  balk  are  alike.  Is  this  a 
thirdrimpreflion  t  If  it  be,  what  creates  it?  Not  the  balls  external- 
ly a£ling  on  the.fenfes,  f6r  that  produces  fenfation  and  th^^&riit  of 
the  bam.  If  there  be  any  other  impreflion,  it  muft  be  wha^  Mr.  B« 
calls  the  revived  fenfations^  and  that  according  to  this  theory  would 
produce  only  the  ideas  of  the  two  balls.  So  that  nothing  is  mortf 
evident  than  that  perception  will  not  account  for  judgment  accord* 
ing  to  this  theory.  And  if  perception  will  not  account  for  judgment, 
it  is  ridiciilbus  to  fay  that  afibciatton  can.  Since  every  body  knovt^ 
that  the  forming  of  ailbciations  does  not  depend  in  the  leait  uponl 
truth  or  falfehood;  and  an  aflbciation  inconfiftent  with  truth  Is  juft 
as  cafily  formed,  and  as  indiflbluble  as  one  according  to  truth. 
'  Itk  impoffible  for  us  to  follow  Mr.  B»  farther  in  this  theory* 
Idoft  of  our  readers,  we  are  afraid,  will  think  we  have  followed  him 
too  far  already.  It  would  be  eafy  to  (hew  that  he  has  failed  in  ae« 
counting  for  almoft  everyone  of  the  operations  which  he  has  eau« 
fflerated,  and  that  his  enumeration  is  far  from  complete. 

He  fubjoins  a  long  difcuffion  of  the  controverfy  concerning  liberty 
and  neceffity.  The  neceffity  of  hunian  a£^ions  according  to  him  is 
one  of  the  moft  certain  and  obvious  truths  in  nature.  It  was  not  to 
be  expa£ted  that  Mr.  B.  would  afford  much  new  light  for  clearing  a 
febje^  which  has  been  darkened  by  all  the  refinements  of  fophiftry 
and  air  the  ambiguity  of  language.  He  has  ftated  the  argument  little 
better,  little  worfe  than  it  has  been  ftated  twenty  times  before* 
^  He  denies  the  immateriality  of  the  foul.  He  gives  a  review  of  the 
arguments  from  reafon  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul;  and  concludes 
that  there  is  hardly  a  Ihadow  of  evidence  in  the  whole  of  them.  We 
are  forry  that  we  cannot  fpare  room  to  fcrutinize  /&15  remarks  a  little* 
/  The  laft  part  of  this  book  is  a  theory  of  moral's,  which  will  re- 
quire but  few  remarks  from  us,  as  it  has  been  often  commented  upon 
before  by  authors  of  the  greateft  meriti  Ii  is  a  revival  of  the  old 
dodrine  that  ielf-love  is  the  only  principle  of  human  atSlions  -y  but 
ftated  rather  more  boldly  with  regard  to  morality  than  has  been  ge- 
nerally done.  Rochefoucault  only  faid  that  all  our  actions  were  fcJf«» 
ifli,  not  that  they  ought  to  be  fo,  Mandevillc,  who  found  it  very 
difHcult  to  reconcile  all  our  actions  with  felfifhnefs  in  its  ordinal^ 
fenfey  brought  forward  vanity  to  account  for  all  a£Viens  of  a  noble* 
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Bfpea^BCP.  Both  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Godwin,  who  have,  with 
Mr.  Belfliam^  ftated  utility  as  the  foundatipn  of  moral  fentiments^ 
hivt  neverthelefs  contended  ftrenuoufly  for  utility  to  the  whole  race^ 
and  have  iniifted  vehemently  that  there  is  a  principle  in  human  na-« 
ture  leading  us  to  feek  the  good  of  others,  as  re^t  and  as  original,  as 
that  which  leads  us  to  feek  the  good  of  ourfelves.  Mr.  Belfbani 
iays  we  have  a  regard  to  our  own  good  only;  and  that  not  only  wc 
^n  have  no  regard  to  any  thing  elfe,  but  we  Qught  to  have  no  regard 
to  any  thing  elfe;  that  the  purfuit  of  our  own  happinefs  is  the  fole 
principle  of  virtue,  and  a  man  is  vicious  in  txz&  proportion  as  hm 
iWerves  from  this  obje^. 

There  ar^  two  cirpumftances  which  give  a  flight  degree  of  plaufi^ 
bility  to  this  fyftem,  ift.  It  is  true  that  virtue  is  generally  the  real 
means  of  happinefs,  and  if  we  believe  in  a  righteous  Governor  of  ali 
things,  there  is  the  firmeft  ^flurance  that  virtue  will  be  univerfally 
accompanied  with  happinefs,  As  pne  courfe  of  adion  here  termi* 
nates  in  two  objedts,  it  is  eafy  to  t^ke  one  of  thofe  objeSs  and  re.* 
prefent  it  as  the  fole  motive  to  that  courfe,  2d.  There  are  very  few: 
of  our  a£tions  which  proceed  from  a  fingle  motive.  In  generalf 
ieveral  motives  concur  in  producing  the  fame  a&ion.  It  is  very  eafy 
^en  to  take  one  of  thefe,  to  exaggerate  this,  and  pafs  over  the  reftg 
till  we  make  an  a<3ion  which  was  the  refult  of  many  coniiderations^ 
appear  to  proceed  from  one  only.  Nothing,  for  example,  is  more 
common,  than  to  bear  an  a£l;  of  generous  charity  aicribed  to  vanity  $ 
and  perhaps  real  proofs  adjiuced  that  vanity  did  operate  in  producing 
the  a£):ion.  3ut  what,  does  it  follow  from  this  that  compaffion  had 
m  (hare  in  producing  the  adlion  ?  Moft  probably  vani^  and  com«* 
paffion  both  operated  in  producing  the  a£|tion.  It  is  poflible  thai  va«t 
nity  alone  would  not  have  had  ftfength  to  produce  it,  had  not  com* 
pa^on  come  in  to  its  affiftance.  It  is  poifible  that  vanity  and  com<« 
pailion  both  together  would  not  have  had  ftrength  to  produce  it,  ha4 
not  the  abftra^  confideration  that  it  was  good,  that  it  was  right, 
affifted  both.  It  is  poffible  that  all  the  three  would  not  have  had 
i^ength  without  a  fourth,  the  cmfideration  of  the  futui'e  reward  that 
)s  faid  to  follow  goodiiefs,  and  die  puniihment  that  is  faid  to  follow 
the  want  of  it.  AH  thefe  motives  and  many  more  may  have  operated 
in  producing  an  a£lioii  which  may,  with  great  plaufibility,  be  repre^ 
fented  as  the  offspring  of  vanity  alone.  Juft  fo  with  regard  to  any 
of  our  virtuous  atSlions,  not  one  motive  only,  but  a  multitude  piay 
have  been  employed  in  producing  it;  and  it  is  poffible  by  bringing 
forward  one  of  thefe  motives,  proving  that  it  was  really  cpncerned| 
and  finking  all  the  reft,  to  make  any  perfon  who  has  not  refle£l^ 
upon  the  frequent  complexity  cf  motives,  to  beJijEve  that  this  pnf 
motive  was  the  fole  caufe  of  the  a£tion.  ' 

It  is  poffible  that  in  the  niotive  of  every  one  of  our  adions,  even 
|fae  moft  virtuous,  felf  does  enter  as  an  ingredient.  But  does  it  foIr« 
]pw  froin  this,  that  felf  is  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  mocivf 
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Sees  not  enter  as  one  of  the  ingredients  ?  .  The  faft  Is  otherwife,' 
and  it  is  not  the  ipfe  dixit  of  Mr.  B.  though  a  fpecies  of  argument 
which  he  himfelf  feems  to  think  unanfyyerable,  that  will  eftablifh  the 
contrary. 

Take  his  definition  of  virtue.-—**  Virtue  is  the  tendency  of  an  ac- 
tton>  afFe£tion,  habit,  or  chara£(er  to  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  the 
agent.**  To  eat  when  one  is  hungry  is  one  of  the  nobleft  afts  of  vir- 
tue then  ;  nothing  is  more  effcntial  to  the  well-being  of  the  agent. 

^*  Moral  approbation  and  difapprohation  are  fentiments  altogether 
Jaditious^  the  rcfult  of  education  or  experience."  We  approve  of 
juftice  exa£(ly  as  we  approve  of  a  warm  coat  in  cold  weather;  and  a 
warm  coat  would  juft  as  much  deferve  to  be  called  juftice  as  paying 
our  debts,  had  notcuftom,  the  arbiter  of  language,  agreed  to  confine 
the  term  virtue  to  anions,  habits,  aflFedtions,  and  chara«Slers. 

Granting  that  the  utility  of  ray  virtue  to  myfelf  fhould  make  me 
approve  of  my  own  virtue,  what  makes  me  approve  of  the  virtue 
which  is  in  my  neighbour?     This  is  tooabfurd ;  the  bodily  labour  of 
the  grofieft  peafanc  who  carries  water  into  our  kitchen  may  be   more 
vfefu!  to  us  than  the  virtue  of  the  beft  man  upon  the  earth  * 
^  The  felf  contradidions  in  Mr.  B.'s  account  of  his  theory,  arc  met 
with  every  where.     As  the  fame  external  adion  may,  according  to  the 
motive,  be  virtuous,  vicious,  or  indifferent,  Mr.  B.  fee.  7.  examines 
an  a£Hon  in  this  refpeft     A  perfon  puts  his  purfe  into  the  hands  of 
another.^    *^  It  was  delivered  as  a  bribe  for  the  commiflion  of  a 
crime.**    Whether  was  this  virtuous  or  vicious  ?     To  determine  this 
we  ought  to  know  before  hand  whether  it  brought  good  or  evil  to  the. 
age^t,  and  decide  accordingly.     Is  this  the  way  in  which  Mr.  B. 
examines  the  cafe  ?     No,  he  anfwers  as  every  good  man  will,  **  the 
motive  ts  deteftable,  and   the  action  prqportionably  vicious" — but 
moft  incanfiftently  with  his  theory.     He  will  perhaps  f^y  that  to  give 
a  bribe  for  the  commiflion  of  a  crime  muft  always  be  injurious  to  the 
agent.     We  deny  that  he  can  prove  this.     But  fuppofing  that  he 
could,  that  is  furely  the  folution  which  he  fhpuld  have  given  of  the 
cafe.     He  (hould  furely  have  faid  .the  confequences  of  this  ^Audt 
lUuft  for  ever 'be  pernicious  to  the  agent,  and  therefore  only  is  it  vi- 
cious, not  the  motive  is  deteftable,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is  vicious; 
for  that  is  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  common  fentiments  of 
mankind  to  prevent  them  from  being  fhocked  with  the  language  of 
his  theory. 

Mr.  B.  fays  again,  **  It  was  delivered  to  a  highwayman  undet  the 
impreffioh  of  fear — the  motive  is  innocent — the  aSion  neither  vir- 
tuous nor  vicious/*  Still  in  perfeft  contradiftion  to  the  theory.  The 
adion  faved  the  life  of  the  agent,  it  was  therefore  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree virtuous. 

But  does  it  not  follow  from  Mr.  B/s  doflrine  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
commit  a  vicious  aftion  ?  Let  us  fee.  Happinefs,  according  to  this 
dodrine,  is  the  only  ultimate  objeft  of  defire.  Nothing  el fe  what- 
ever is  deiired,  or  can  be  defired|  but  as  a  means  of  happinefs.    Pro« 
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;  perl/fpeaking,  therefore,  there  is  only  one  objeS  of  delire,  and  men 
Kcdws^s' right  in  the  end,  however  they  may  err  in  the  means.  In 
fc.  7.  Mr.  B.  determines  exprefsly  that  it  is  the  motive  folely  which 
gives  its  moral  denominsction  to  an  a£lion;  that  the  fame  ad^ion  is 
I  virtuous,  vicious,  or  indifFerent,  in  exa£l  proportion  to  the  moral 
I  value  of  the  motive.  Now  if  a  man  can  deitre  nothing  bat  happinefs, 
or  as  a  means  of  bappinefs,  his  ultihaate  motive  is  in  every  cafe  ex« 
aSIj  the  fame,  and,  by  neceflary  confequence,  the  a£tion,  whatever 
it  may  be,  perfeSly  virtuous. 

The  laft  charge  which  we  make  againft  this  doctrine  is  a  vtxj 
teavy  one  indeed,  that  it  not  only  in  fome  cafes  takes  away  all  mo- 
tive to  be  virtuous,  but  impofes  a  pofitive  obligation  to  be  vicious* 
Mr.  B.  himfelf  fays,  fee.  10.  *Mt  can  never  be  proved  that  the  in- 
tereiloftbe  agent  himfelf  might  not  in  fome  inftances  be  promoted 
by  an  occafionaldeviation  from  the  ftrift  rule  o(  truth,  juftice,  and 
wnevolence.     The  contrary  is  in  fome  cafes  highly  probable."     But . 
he  cures  this  by   reference  to  a  future  life,  when  the  connedlton  be- 
tween virtue  and  happinefs  will  be  completely  eftablifhed.     Now  we 
fay,  that  Mr.  B.'s  doftrine  completely   deftroys  the  evidence  for  a 
future  life.     He  himfelf  fays  that  there  is  not  what  deferves  to  be  call- 
ed even  a  prefumption  in  favour  of  it  from  natural  reafon,  that  the 
belief  of  it  refts  entirely  upon  revelation.     Now  his  doctrine  removes 
tkc  fole  foundation  on  which  the  proof  of  revelation  refts.     We  have 
no  conception  of  naoral  charadlcr  in  the  Divine  Bbing,  but  from  what 
wc  experience  of  moral  charader  in  ourfelves.     We  muft  believe  the 
DiVine  Being  therefore  actuated  folely  by  viev/s  to  his  own  happinefs. 
flow  can  Mr.  B.   prove,  what  good  evidence  has   he  for  believing, 
that  the  happinefs  of  the  Divine  Being  requires  the  eternal  exercife 
rfbeneficence  to  his  creatures  ?  ,  As  far  as  our  experience,  of  his  go- , 
vcmment  reaches  we  have  evidence  of  the  very  contrary.     It  may  be  • 
theintereflof  the  Divine  Being  to  deceive  and  to  torment  us,  and  hia 
bidding  us  believe  in  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs  may  be  one  part  of  ^ 
the  deception,  which  from  fome  pleafure  of  his  own,  he  pratSlices. 
againft  us.    If  I  know  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  truth,  jufticej  bene-; 
ficence,  that  there  is  in  them  an  intrinfic,  underived,  eternal  excel- 
lence, fo  that  a  being  of  perfeft  wifdom  muft  adl  according  to  them,, 
for  their  own  fake,  and  without  any   regard  to  confequences,  lam 
furc  that  God  cannot  deceive  me,  and  if  revelation  be  proved  to  be 
from  him,  I  am  fafe  in  truftingto  it.     But  till  you  have  firft  proved 
Ac  moral  attributes  of  God,  it  is  abfurd  to  offer  a  proof  of  revela- 
tion.   For  however  certain Iv  you  prove  revelation  to  be  the  word  of. 
God,  unlcfs  I  know  that  God  is  true,  how  do  I  know  that  his  word 
Ktrue?    Now,  by  Mr^  B.'s  doilrine,  there  is  no  proof  of  the  moral 
^tributes  of  God. 
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BY  critics  of  a  certain  clafs  *  it  is  frequently  faid,  that  tre  have 
long  fince  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  pulpit  com* 
pofition.     "  He  (they  obfervej  who  will  not  be  content,  aolong  the  ; 
inciters  of  a  formei"  day,  with  the  admirable  difcourfes.  of  a  Hooker  . 
and  a  Tillotfon,  a  South,  a  Barrow,  and  a  Sherlock ;  or,  among  hi5 
own  cotemporaries,  with  thofe  of  a  White,  a  Blair,  or  a  Porteus,  is^ 
without  doubt,  more  ftudious  of  novelty  than  deiirous  of  excellence  % 
and  he  rather  delights  in  pamperjng  his  appetite  with  theological  va-~. 
riety,  than  in  diligently  liftening  to  the  words  of  inftrudion,  or  drink** 
k^g  at  the  fountains  of  truth/' 

Thefe  fentimerits  are  fpecious :  but  they  proceed  generally  from 
men  who  are  far  more  the  pretended,  than  the  real,  friends  of  the 
gofpel  of  Chrift^  In  an  age  like  the  prefent,  when  enemies  arife  on 
every  ftde^  when  atheifm  and  unbelief,  and  falfe  philofophy'  unite  in 
pointing  their  batteries  againft  the  fafety  of  the  church,  tii/,  at  leaft, 
(ball  ever  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  animate  the  vigilance,  not  to  damp 
the  ardour  of  her  genuine  fons.     Wide  and  ample  is  the  field  which 
is  ftill  left,  whether  for  various  difcuffion  or  candid  enquiry ;  and  there  > 
is  no  iliethod,  in  our  judgment,  by  which  thefe  objeds  can  be  more 
advantageoufly  eflFeded,    than  by  feafonable  exhortations  from  the' 
pulpit;  whether  they  be  for  the  purpofe  of  ftrengthening  the. fane- 
tions  c^our  holy  Religion,  or  for  enforcing  its  duties,  and  unfolding 
its  precepts.     He  who  engages,  with  any  confiderable  talent,  in  fuch 
a  talk,  need  not  greatly  apprehend  that  he  fhall  be  either  forced  upon 
the  ground  of  the  teachers  who  have  gone  before,  or  th;^t  he  (halL 
preclude  the  labours  of  others  who  may  come  after  him ;  and  the  com*, 
rtunity  at  large  muft  feel  indebted  to  all,  who  in  regard  to  fuch  topics 
(hall  Uicceed,  in  defending  them  with  their  ingenuity,  in  illuftrating 
them  with  their  learning,  and  in  enriching  and  adorning  them  with 
their  genius  and  their  eloquence. 

In  this  ufeful  view  it  gives  us  pleafure  to  acknowledge  our  obliga-> 
tiohs  to  the  prefect  writer,  for  the  excellent  fermons  which  he  has 
here  prefented  to  the  public.  In  a  modeft  apd  fenflble  advet  tifement 
prefixed  to  the  work,  riie  reader  will  perceive  that  he  retains  fenti-^ 
ments,  in  regard  to  the  diligence  and  ufefulnefs  of  a  clergyman^  not 
diffimilar  to  thofe  above  expreffed  by  burfelvcs  : 

"  I  hope/'  fays  he,  *'  that  thefe  fermons  will  be  foupd  to  contain  fiHnUfi 
^principle  of  religious  thought  and  condu6t>  which  may  be  ufeful  to  youn^- 


*  See  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews, /«/xiffii ;  but  particularly  th# 
farmer  joornal,  in  the  Number  for  March  laft. 
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jwfej,  fof  wiKife  in(lru6tion  chiefly  I  publifh  them.  '  I  may  how  do  a  littk* 

Cj  kreafler  I  may,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  do  more.     I  readily  ac-^ 
ledge  that  there  are  many  imperfedions  in  the  following  pages ;  ancf 
lioMtlprefume  to  lay  claim  to  any  merit,  but  that  of  a  right  intention^ 
I  Mi  at  the  prefent  time,  when  fo  much  evil  is  abroad,  and  (o  many  dan- 
1  pmn  attempts  are  daily  made  againit  our  faith  and  virtue,  the  flighted 
endea^oan  to  defend  them  will  have  their  fliare  of  ufefuinefs,  and  theie* 
pwportionate  title  to  attentiont^ 

Thele  dircourfes,  which  are  Thirteen  in  number,  are  throughout 
excellent,  pious,  and  pradlical.     Though  deiigned  more  particular!/ 
far  the  ufe  of  the  youngt  they  may  be  perufed  with  pleafure  and  ad^* 
I  Yaatage  by  all  ages,  and  by  all  ranks.     From  the  following  enumer^** 
adooof  the  topics  of  which  they  treat,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
form  fonfe  notion  of  their  fcope,   as  well  as  of  their  importance. 
I.  Scripture  the  Guide  of  Youth  :  2.  On  the  Evidences  of  the  Chrift-' 
ito  Scriptures:  3.  On  the  Fear  of  God :  4.  Duty  to  Parents  :  5.  On 
Confcffing  Chritt :  6.  On  the  Parable  of  the  Sower :  7.  The  Wif-* 
iom  which  is  from  above:  8*  On  the  Difpofitions  for  receiving  the^ 
Gofpel:  9.  The  fame  fubje^ :  10.  On  the  Confolations  of  Religrcwi ;. 
n.  Oq  Confcience  :  12,  On  the  Hundredth  and  Ninth  Pfalpi;  13* 
The  Precept  of  Perfe£lion  a  Divine  Commandment. 

Of  thefe  fermons,  we  acknowledge,  we  wer^  mod  pleafed  with  the 
H  tenth,  and  twelfth,  in  the  foregoing  enumeration.  The  tenth 
feiiflies  a  good  fpecimen  of  what  the  exhortations  of  a  clergyraan- 
wjlitto  be,  who  feels  a  fincerc  and  deep  concern  in  the  eternal  wel-< 
^tli  his  hearers;  whofe  chief  ambition  is  to  imprefs  their  minds,^ 
^  to  dazzle  their  imaginations  ;  and  who  looks  for  effedl,  not  from 
ftc  ornaments  of  his  langliage,  but  from  the  intereft  of  his  theme, 
Md  the  importance  of  his  arguments.  That  imagination  at  ill  time^ 
flw  the  power  to  charm  and  to  feduce,  and  impreflive  eloquence^  re^ 
fiftlcfely  to  overpower  with  the  force  even  of  a  torrent,  we  have  al( 
Kh,  and  are  ready  to  admit :  but  on  fubje<Sts  of  deep  folemnity  wq 
alTo  know,  that  the  preacher  can  attraA  by  other  and  better  methods. 
WJcn  we  perceive  that  a  man  is  in  iarneji  himfelf^  we  rarely  refufe 
^^  theutmoft  ftretch  of  our  attention'.  VVe  feel  that  he  is  in  pof- 
felioQofa  complete  avenue  to  the  heart,  and  that  he  practices,  as  well 
u  underflands,  the  great  maxim  of  the  poet. 

«?i  v%$  meJUre^  Mtndum  ejt 
.  Primum  Ipfi  tiiii 

Aj  a  fpecimen  of  Mr,  Sandford's  manner,  we  {hall  extrail  a  paflage 
^  the  fermon  in  queflion, 

'I  Tlie  jBoft  bitter  of  all  forrows  which  man  can  fuffer,  is  certainly  that 
vliicii  proceeds  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  depravity  and  actual  guiltinefs  in 
fc  fi^t  of  Ood;  but  this  « tribulation'  is  not  properly  comprehended 
H^ tiie diviii<MM  here  eifumerated;  it  is  purely  internal;  it  may,'  never- 
"wfs,  be  mentioned  here  5  for  it  fhould  never  be  forgotten  by  us  for  a 

^f>matt  ihaC  Urn  iviaec^  foe  tfait  moft  fore  of  all  our  griefs  is  amply  pro'' 

vided 
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vided  by  the  eofpel  of  Jefus  Chriil^  and  by  the  gofpel  alone;  it  is  there 
only  that  we  learn  what  the  mercy  of  God  has  done  for  faile;^  and  oSendlng 
man ;  there  only  do  we  learn  the  dodrine  of  atonement^  of  the  fattsfadtioa 

^  "which  has  been  made  for  us,  and  by  virtue  of  which  we  know  that  the 
£ncerely  penitent  may  turn  unto  the  Lord  his  God>  in  full  afTurance  tliat 
he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  for  the  fake  of  our  Redeemer  wiU 
abundantly  pardon  him.  Difmiiling,  therefore,  this  topic,  as  not  imme- 
diately conneded  with  the  fubjecl  now  before  us,  I  proceed  to  the  conft- 
deration  of  the  firft  divifion  ot  our  external  tribulations  here  laid  down  :— 
I  am  to  point  out  the  confolations  which  our  faith  affbrds  us,  under, 

'*  1,  The  lofs  of  health,  or  evil  of  mortality.  And  the  great- dodrine 
^hich  religion  inculcates  upon  us,  on  all  occaiioos,  namely,  that  it  is  one 
of  our  firfl  and  befi  duties,  to  commit  ourfelves  and.  all  our  concerns  with 
iinreferved  confidence  and  fubmiffion  to  the  will  and  difpofal  of  Almighty 
God,  will  afford  us,  under  the  oppreiHon  of  bodily  dtfeafe^  the  fureft  fource 
of  patience  and  tranquillity.  In  the  refignation  of  a  Chriflian  to  the  dif- 
penfations  of  his  Heavenly  Fath<?r,  is  contained,  not  only  the  bare  yielding 
and  fubmiflion,  with  which  a  mbft  weak  creature  muft  fein,  of  necefSty, 
bend  down  beneath  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  but  alfo  that  exalted  and 
dignified  compofure  and  fatisfadion,  which  refults  from  his  fledfafl  affur* 
ance,  that  whatever  is  ordained  to  happen  to  him  is  for  the  bell  and  wifeft 
purpofes.  In  thofe  cafes,  where  infirmity  of  the  body  is  the  confequence 
of  carelefs  and  irregular  living,  the  purpofes  for  which  we  are  afflided  is 

'  evident  to  the  flighteft  reflexion ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  fuch  (itua- 
tions,  men  are  in  general  awakened  to  ferious  recoliedtion,  to  penitence, 
and  dncere  refolutions  of  amendment;  and  if  they  are  thus  affeded,  their 
religion  will  tell  them,  that  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  having  fummoned 
them,  while  tl^ere  was  yet  time  to  bethink  tkemfelves  of  their  evil  and  to 
turn  firom  it,  will  not  only  give  comfort  to  their  fouls,  but  infpire  them 
alfo  with  a  fpirit  ofcalmnefs  and  patience,  which  will  contribute  in  no 
fmall  meafure  to  the  relief  and  reftoration  of  their  bodies.  And  thofe,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  ufed  their  days  of  health  and  ftrength  virtuoufly, 
who  have  not,  by  indifcretion  and  intemperance,  brought  iicknefs  upon 
themfelves,  Vvill  find,  in  thei^riods  of  bodily  pain  and  infirmity,  no  little. 
comfort  to  foothe  their  fufferings  from  the  recollection  of  the  good  employ- 
ment of  their  more  chearful  hours;  the  gratitude  and  piety  which  fandified 
their  condud  in  health  will  not  forfake  them  now;  it  will  teach  diem  im 
acknowledge  that,  if  thejj  have  '  received  good  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
they  may  alfo  receive  evil,*  and  though  the  body  be  opprefTed,  the  fpirit 
will  be  fuflained;  and  that  prefent  tribulation,  grievous  as  it  may  be, 
which  afHtds  a  righteous  and  faithful  man,  will  be  combated  and  over- 
come by  the  humility,  the  devout  trufl  in  the  mercy  and.  the  wifdom  of 
his  God,  which  he  will  find  within,  ready  to  confole  and  fupport  him. 
His  religious  faith  has  taught  him  to  know  the  frailties  and  uncertainties  of 
human  ate,  and  armed  him  with  a  conilancy  which  will  not  fail  him'  in  th^ 

trial.  .  .  . 

*'  But,  above  all,  at  that  mofl  folemn  hour,  when  nothing  but  i^Qligion 
can  fuflain  us  effedually,  our  Chriflian  faith  will  help  us  to  overcome  th# 
terrors  of '  the  lail  enemy  which  fliall  be  fubdued,'  and  meet  with  fortitude 
the  approach  of  death.  The  hour  of  mortal  difToiutlon  derives  its  greatefl 
power  to  fhal^e  the  firmnefs  of  the  mind,  from  the  apprehenfions  with 
which  it  fills  \xh  pf  ^bat  (iate  tt^which  we  are  goin^f  and  tbo  tender  attach* 

ment 
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ment  we  feel  for  much  that  we  leave  behjnd  us.  It  U  awfal^  indeed,  and 
\mihk  lo  look  forward  to  the  tribunal  of  Almighty  God^  and  the  judgment 
wAlch  is  to  decide  our  condition  through  eternity;  it  is  aflliding  to  part 
^om  thofe  we  love,  and  by  whom  Ive  are  beloved.  This  is  a  Itruggle  of 
ihe  fpirit  which  every  heart  mufl  one  day  feel^  but  which  no  words  can 
exprefs ! 

"  Let  us  rather  turn  to  the  confideration  of  the  refources  which  religioa 
iioldsout  to  us- under  fuch  a  trial.     When  he  who  is  about  to  render  up  his 
foal  to  that  God  who  gave  it,  whom  he  knows  ^Ifo  (for  from  reafon  alone  h« 
nay  Ildow  thus  much)  to  be  '  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;*  when 
he  remembers,  that  of  the  pa'ii  follies  and  fins  of  his  former  life,  all^  all  are 
it  one  moment  equally  prefent  in  the  light  of  him  who  made  man,  and  who 
is  to  judge  him ;   where  is  the  courage  and   the  poffeffion  of  mind  which, 
ttnlupportcd  but  by  itfelf^  can  look  unappalled  on  fuch  a  profpedt  ? — No- 
where.   Let  us  not  be  deceived;  there  is  but  one  fecurity  from  this  terror; 
it  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  Chrillian  faith  alone.     And  this  faith,  which  has 
conduded  a  good  man  through  the  former  courfe  of  his  life,  will  attend  him  ' 
now,  io  revive  his  foul  at  this  time  of  need,  with  the  comfortable  afTurance, 
that  although  '  in  Adam  all  die,  yet  in  Chrid  all  thail  be  made  alive;'  to 
recaltohim  the  gracious  declaration  of  fcripture,  that  '  as  Jefus  Chrifl  was 
delivered  for  our  offences,  fo  he  was  raifed  for  our  juftification ;'  and  to  bid 
him  commit  himfelf  to  the  merciful  God,  who  can  alone  judge  of  his  fin« 
ceritjr,  who  is  not  '  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiis,'  ^ho  has  re» 
deemed  us,  and  will  '  not  indeed  for  our  righteoufnefs,  but  for  his  own 
mercy's  fake,*  receive  and  pardon  the  truly  penitent.     With  fuch  confola- 
tion,  the  fears  of  death  as  hr  as  they  arife  from  the  contemplation  of  the  flate 
whither  we  are  going,  may/urely  be  overcome;  and  this  con folation  reli- 
gion beflows  upon  us.     Nor  mufl  we  omit  to  mention,  what  is  net  feldom^ 
wc  truft,  feen,  and  a  more  delightful  and  edifying  fight  there  canfiot  be, 
tie  example  of  a  faithful  Chriflian  dy in^  full  of  heavenly  compofure,  re- 
ining without -a  figh  every  thing  that  is  called  happinefs  in  this  life,  and 
already  anticipating  the  glories  and  the  joys  of  toat  fcene,  wherein  the 
heart  of  the  righteous  haUi'its  treafure.     We  have  heard  the  difmal  hiftory 
of  the  lafl  hours  of  fome  of  thofe  unhappy  men  who  have  fignalized  them- 
felves  in  the  odious  ranks  of  infidelity ;  and  a  moR.  awful  lefiqu'  they  afford  ; 
they  have  borne  ap  involuntary  teflimony  to  the  value  of  religion ;  and  who 
that  hears  of  them  muft  not  join  in  deprecating  the  terrors  of  fuch  a  difTo- 
lation,  and  fervently  praying  that  he  may  not,  at  his  death^  be  thus  deferted 
by  every  thing  that  (hould  confole  the  parting  fpirit,  but  that '  he  may  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous/  and  tliat  his  end  may  be  full  of  that  peace 
*  which  the  worla  cannot  give,'  and  which,  above  all,  the  world 'can 
.  ««ver  take  away.'     P.  2 1 9—227 . 

As  to  Mr.  Sandford's  ftyle^  it  is  in  general  pure  and  correcEl :  but 
we  beg  leave  to  objeft  to  the  flrudture  of  feveral  of  his  periods, 
which  is  long  and  involved;  and  of  this  the  difcerning  reader 
will  have  perceived  more  than  one  example  in  the  ample  quotation 
which  is  above  made  from  the  work.  We  could  mention  a  few  other 
trifling  blcmifhes;  but  thefe,  (hould  another  edition  be.callpd  for  by 
4c  Public,  will  readily  occur  to  the  ingenious  author  himfelf,  who, 
we  can  fee,  has  ftudied  with  care  the  heft  models  of  compofition,  and 

»o.  XLvii,  vojL.  XII,  C  drawn 
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drawn  his  diSIon  rather  from  "  the  pure  wells  of  Engliih  undpfiled*/' 
than  from  the  glittering  "^workfliops,"  as  Cicero  would  have'calltd 
themf,,  of  modern  fophifjts^  and  of  popular  and  fafliionable  de* 
ciaimers. 

Upon  the  whole,  we'  venture  to  recommend  thefe  fermons  to  the 
attention  of  our  ferious  readers,  whether  young  or  old.  While  they 
are  ediiied  by  the  piety,  they  will  be  pleafed  with  the  illuftrations, 
difplayed  in  the  volume ;  and  to  this  may  be  added,  the  praife  of  feme 
ingenious  fpecimens  of  Biblical  criticifm.  For  fuch  a  line  of  ftudy 
we  confider  Mr.  Sandford  as  admirably  qualified ;  and,  fhould  he 
perfevere  \n  it,  we  can  predict,  that  his  labours  will  be  attended 
with  no  ordinary  degree  of  fuccefs. 


Tie  Maid  cf  Lochlin'y  a  Lyrical  Drama:  with  Legendary  Odes  and 
other  Poems.  By  William  Richardfon,  A.  M.  Profeffor  of  Hu- 
manity in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow.  i2mo*  Pp.  124.  Vcrnor 
and  Hood.     i8pi. 

«  TTHE  fubjea'*  of  this  drama  «  is,  taken  from  the  Poem  oW?in- 
JL  gal,  attribMted  to  Oifian  :*'  the  fcenp  of  a£lion  is  **  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  King  of  Lochlin,  with  its  vicinity  on  the  coaft  of 
Lochlinj"  and  the  conducSl:  of  the  piece  is  aflifted  by  "  employing  the 
northern  mythology."  This  latter  idea,  the  author  informs  us, 
**  was  fuggefted  by  a  perufal  of  MalJet's  Hiftory  of  Denmark;  and 
the  powerful  imitations,  by  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Scandinavian  Poetry.'*' 
The  dramatis  perfona  are:  Starno,  King  of  Lpchlin\  Flngzly  King  of 
AS^rven\  High  Prieftof  Odin;  Meffenger;  Queen  of  Lochlin;  Agan- 
decca ;  PrieftSy  Bards^  Soldiers^  P<^gey  and  female  Attendants,  The 
firft  a£l:  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  Agandecca  and  the  Queen, 
in  which  the  latter  attempts  to  diffuade  the  heroine  from  her  attach- 
ment to  **  the  King  of  woody  Morven,"  Their  converfation  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  Meffenger,  who  defcribes  "  a  bloody  conflift"  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  Princes,  in  which  Fingal  had  been  vic- 
torious. By  the  conjoined  mediation  of  the  rival  chieftains,  Starno 
is  induced  tp  acquiefce  in  a  former  prom ife  relative  to  the  union  of 
Fingal  and  Agandecca.  Difconcerted,  and  nearly  overcome  with 
joy,  Agandecca  retires;  and  Starno,  Fingal,  and  attendants  enter 
with  banners  and  a  flourifh  of  martial  niulic.  To  a  chorus  of  bards 
fucceed  the  congratulations  of  the  Queen;  after  which,  Staino  and 
Fingal  enter  into  a  folemn  compa£l  of  peace  and  amity, 

*'  Fingal.     Ye  fpirits  of  my  fathers  ! 
Who  have  your  palaces  in  golden  clouds. 


— «* 


*  See  Dr.  Johnfon's  admirable  Preface  to  his  Didionary. 
t  R/ietorum  Officina.     Orat.  ad  Brut,  iii. 

Bqfac 
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Bome  on  the  pinions  of  the  rapid  winds ; 
Wh«  qfl  defbend  to  me  in  radiant  dreams ; 
And  often  grant  me  the  propitious  gale> 
And  turn  alide  the  darknefs  of  the  ftofm ; 
By  you  I  fwear,  my  willing  arm  fhall  ne'er 
Trefpafs  agaiitft  the  weal  and  peace  of  Lochlin. 

"  Starno,    And  t]iou,  great  fpirit  of  tremendons.  Odin ! 
Who,  cloth'd  with  lightning,  from  thy  hall  of  thunder    » 
De(cendefl  on  the  rainbow ;  and  in  wrath. 
And  with  thy  flaming  brand,  hew'fl  down  the  ranks 
That  impioufly  defy  thy  stroran  power ; 
By  thee  I  fwear,  if  thou  approve,  to  bide 
By  the  conditions  of  this  folemn  league/' 

At  the  end  of  the  a£l,  in  a  fotiloquy  of  Starno,  we  learn  his  dark 
intentions  refpefting  the  affaffination  of  Fingal. — The  fecond  adt 
opens  in  the  temple  of  Odin,  where  theLHigh  Prieft  delivers  the  fol- 
lowing inftructions  to  his  afSftants  : 

''Go  then,  prepare 
All  that  with  thy  holy  purpofe  can  amaze, 

And  fliake  the  worfhipper  with  awful  horror:  i 

Prepare  your  rapid  thunders,  and  the  gloom 
Of  preternatural  and  fudden  darknefs: 
For  thefe  the  preflure  of  the  time  may  need.'' 

After  their  departure,  Starno  enters  to  the  High  Prieft.  HaWng 
fettled  a  plan  of  future  conduct  towards  Agandecca,  the  High  Prieft 
i€tires>  and  Starno  remains  in  the  temple  to  meet  his  daughter  who 
immediately  enters.  The  King  of  Lochlin  extorts  a  vow  from  Agan** 
decca,  and  then  maligns  the  character  of  Fingal ;  after  which  the 
High  Priefl  re-enters,  and,  with  religious  terrors,  fhakes  the  reafoil 
ofthe  Princefs.  The  act  concludes  with  the  following  pde,  deli* 
vered,  with  emotion,  by  the  High  Prieft : 

"  Balder,*  down  th'  ethereal  road 

Urge  thy  unremitting  fpeed ; 
All  the  force  and  fwiflnefs  goad 

Of  thy  light-diffufing  Heed, 
Prone  upon  the  weftem  brine 
Pour  the  blaze  of  thy  decline ; 
Far  let  th'  amber  radiance  flow. 
And  ail  the  vafl  expanfe  with  red  effulgence  glow* 

'^  Hoary  Niordf  bids  his  tide 

Part  before  the  founding  hoof^ 
And  the  fpar-laid  paffage  guide 

Skinfax  \  to  the  coraPd  roof. 


*  The  Northern  Apollo,  one  ofthe  fons  of  Odin, 

t  Anfwering  to  Neptune,  the  fovereign  of  the  fea. 
^  ^\  The  horfe  on  which  Balder  rode  through  the  iky  inftead  of  travelling 
ift  a  flaming  chariot. 

C  3  Various 
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• 

Various  gems  with  mingled  rajt 
Rival  there  the  noon*tiae  blaze : 
Yet,  O  hear  my  ilrong  beheft  5 
Nor,  Balder,  linger  long,  lur'd  by  the  genial  feaft. 

*'  Speed  thee  down  the  perilous  fteep  j 

And  aneath  the  chryflal  arch. 
Thro'  the  regions  of  the  deep. 

Slack  not  thy  no6turnal  march ; 
But  thy  morning  hills  with  gold 
Crown  again,  and  foon  behold 
Writh'd  m  th'  agonizing  grafp. 
Death,  grinning  fierce  and  fell,  the  youth  of  Albion  clafp." 

The  third  act  opens  with  the  fcene  of  a  magnificent  chapel  in  tl\c 
palace  of  Starno,  which  the  Priefts  of  Odin  enter  in  folemn  pro* 
ceffion.  This  act  contains  the  religious  preparations  and  folemni^ 
tie^  previous  to  the  expected  nuptials  of  Fingal  and  Agandecca; 
but,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  heroine  who,  fufpecting  trc^achery, 
daflies  to  the  earth  a  poifoned  cup  which  (he  had  been  commanded 
to  prefent  to  her  intended  lord,  the  machinations  of  Starno  are  foiled. 
XJlIin,  the  infpired  bard  attendant  on  Fingal,  delivers  the  following 
beautiful  and  energetic  ode^  addrefTed  to  the  High  Prieft  of  Odin, 
which)  we  can  almoft  venture  to  aflert,  will  not  fuiiFer  by  a  compari* 
fon  with  Gray,  to  whofe  manner  our  author  feems  particularly 
partial : 

''  Panting  on,  with  meafurM  hade,  .    . 

The  raven  wings  the  wide  aerial  wafte. 
Red  of  eye,  and  talon  fell. 
Behold  the  minifter  of  hell! 
Pontiff,  to  daunt  thy  fhrinking  heart  with  fear. 
Heard  you  not  r  a  filing  by,  the  baleful  pennon  near  ? 

•        *'  Blaflejl  by  a  noxious  breath. 
That  blew  at  even  acrofs  the  wizzard  heath. 
On  a  fcatHM  pine's  fmoulder'd  bough 
The  bird  of  Yengeance  refls,  and  now 
Whets  his  terrific  beak,  foon  in  thy  breafl 
To  tear  thy  mangled  heart,  and  cling  to  the  repail.** 

If  the  above  be  at  all  inferior  to  Gray,  it  is  m^ely  in  point  of  po- 
ll (h  ; — not  in  energy  or  fublimity. 

UHin,  in  the  rourth  act,  when  warning  Fingal  of  the  dangera 
which  furround  him,  and  urging  him  to  depart  from  thelanctofLoch- 
lin,  utters  the  following  beautifully  picturefque  lines; 

*'  As  now  I  musM  along  the  filent  (hore, 
,/  Loft  in. a  maze  of  guefTes  and  conjedlure. 
Sudden  athwart  the  twilight  fky,  a  flar, 
•  Startling  the  peniivenefs  of  meek-eye'd  eve. 
Flew,  and  behind  it  left  a  golden  track. 
Till  down  it  vanifh'd  in  a  boflcy  dell ; 

Then, 
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Then  from  thai  dell,  a  piteous  wail  arofe 
So  melting,  yet  fo  dreary,  and  (o  wild. 
As  if  fome  lonely  difembodied  ijpirit 
PJain'd  to  the  liiPning  flilhiefs  of  the  night. 
No  common  voice  it  was :  for  at  this  inllant. 
The  recolledion  with  dilmay  appals  me.*' 

In  the  fifth  act,  Starno,  in  the  fury  of  difappointed  vengeance^ 
ftabs  his  daughter ;  and,  afterwards  meeting  with  Fingal,  urges  him 
to  iighc  ;  but  the  latter,  having  given  his  pK>mife  to  Agandecca  to 
Ipare  her  father,  declines  the  combat  till  Starno  compels  him  to  de^ 
fend  himfelf.  At  that  inftant  enters  Agandecca,,  fupported  by  the 
Queen  and  Ullin.  Struck  with  remorfe  and  horror,  Starno  flies  from 
the  face  of  man  to  the  defart;  and,  after  the  death  of  Agandecca,  the 
piece  concludes.  As  our  laft  extract  from  the  Maid  of  Lochlin^' ^e 
Ihall  prefent  our  readers  with  her  iinal  fpeech  : 

''  Fingal!  adieu!  Be  happy!  Thou  wilt  long 
Preferve  ^he  mem'ry  of  thine  Agandecca  : 
And  long,  and  often  will  thy  tear  defcenci. 
And  thy  tafe  fpeak  of  me.     Go,  gallant  Prince! 
And  blefs  thy  native  land.     Go,  and  enjoy 
The  glory  due  to  thine  illudrious  deeds. 
My  painful  flruggle  ceafes,  and  I  feel 
Impatient  of  delay;  my  fpirit  pants 
For  her  departure.     On  thy  bread,  my  parent. 
On  thy  maternal  "bofom,  let  me  lean  :*-« 
And  let  my /ailing  vifion  dwell  on  thee. 
And  let  me  clafp  thee ;  and  behold  thee— Oh  V^Dies. 

After  the  extracts  which  we  have  given,  to  fay  that  we  approve 
the  piece  before  us  would  be  wholly  fuperfluous.  The  character  of 
Agandecca  is  pre-eminently  beautiful :  it  is  admirably  drawn,  and 
.  ably  fupported;  the  delineation  of  her  conduct,  impelled. by  the  va- 
ried feelings  under  which  (he  acts,  evinces,  in  the  po^t,  the  niceft 
difcrimination,  tafle,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  this  performance,  however^  to  which  we  feel  our- 
felves  conftrained  to  object.  In  the  fecond  Act,  Starno  takes  a  far- 
fetched  bombaflic  flight,  which  we  could  wifh  to  fee  reprefled  or 
modified  in  a  future  edition.  Obfolete  words,  harfh  and  drained  eli- 
hons,  and  inftances  of  affected  orthography  alfo  occafionally  prefent 
tbemfelves. 

'  The  Legendary  Odes^  &c.  polTefs  very  confiderable  merit  j  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  the  future  biographers  of  Smollett  will  find 
fome  interefting  notices  relative  to  the  poetical  works  of  that  cele- 
brated author. 

Mimoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III,  to  the  Sejftom  of  Parliament  '$nding 
J.'D.  1793.     By  W.  Belfham,     Vol.1.     8vo. 

THE  purpofe  of  hiflory  is  to  record  facts  for  the  inftructk>jn  of 
mankind,    A  fubject  more  eventful  and  momentous  than  the 
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reign  of  the  prefent  King  of  thefe  realms  is  not  to  be  found  ih  the 
annals  of  human  tranfactions.  Whoever  undertakes  fuch  a  ta(k  if  he 
fail  in  intereft  and  utility,  cannot  blame  his  materials.  It  is  a  common 
and  indeed  a  trite  obfervation,  that  valuable  hiftories  are  not  to  be 
expected  while  the  actions  and  events  are  freih,  the  actors  or  their 
•  friends  and  enemies  are  alive.  Like  many  trite  opinions,  this  doc* 
trine  may  eafily  be  refuted  both  from  reafon  and  experience.  A  writer 
who  underftands  that  the  end  of  hiftory  is  inftruflion,  the  means  fe- 
le£lion,  and  arrangement  of  fads  in  their  juft  connection  and  depend* 
ance  both  as  examples  and  warnings;  who  fees  that  it  is  his  duty 
fairly  ^nd  impartially  to  ddiver  fuch  truths,  and  who  pofTefTes  iim 
and  fteady  virtue  to  write  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  may 
be  a  faithful  and  authentic  hiftorian  of  his  own  times.  According  to 
his  talents,  moral  and  political  fcience,  general  learning,  and  parti- 
cular knowledge,  his  powers  and  habits  of  literary  compofition,  he 
may  be  an  able,  impreffive,  and  beneficial  hiftorian  of  his  own  times 
as  well  as  of  any  other.  He  will,  probably,  be  a  more  animated 
narrator,  by  receiving  more  lively  impreffions  on  the  fubje6^,  and  by- 
being  more  interefted  in  the  charaaers  and  events  than  in  thofe  which 
have  been  conveyed  to  him  after  the  lapfe  of  ages.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty is  adherence  to  AnA  impartiality,  without  which  the  primary 
quality  of  hiftory,  authenticity,  can  never  be  fecure.  In  this  refpeft 
an  hiftorian  of  his  own  age  and  country  is  in  a  fituation  analogous 
to.  a  witnefs  giving  evidence  in  a  caufe  in  which  his  own  parents  and 
family  are  parties;  there  certainly  are  men  wh6  delivering  teftimony 
affe£ling  even  fuch  friends,  would  fpeak  the  truth.  Some  of  our 
bfeft  and  moft  unquefiionable  hiftories,  both  ancient  and  modern^ 
have  been  written  by  authors  coeval  with  the  fubjeds.  Thucydide^, 
and  his  continuator,  Xenophon,  writing  the  hiftory  of  their  own 
countries  and  times,  admirable  as  their  works  are  in  moft  of  the  other 
qualities  of  hiftory,  have  been  uniformly  allpwed  its.  primary  ex*, 
cellence,  authenticity.  Herodotus,  cpnjedlural  and  even  fabulous  ii^. 
fome  of  the  earlier  portions  of  his  delightful  and  valuable  produdtlon, 
becomes  authentic  when  he  approaches  and  reaches  his  own  times* 
Polybius,  recording  the  military,  political,  and  civil  hiftory  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  of  the  nations  which  he  was  contemplating,' 
and  of  the  heroes  and  ftatefmen  with  whom  he  converfed,  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  be  the  beft  hiftorian  of  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage, 
and  their  refpedlive  dependencies,  during  the  fixth  century  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  Polybius  exhibits  a&ual  fa£ls  in  the  relation. of  caufe 
and  efte£l,  while  his  equal  in  genius  treating  that  portion  of  hiftory,  1 
but  living  at  a  different  period,  not  unfrequently  mingles  the  fancy 
of  the  poet  with  the  narration  of  the  hiftorian.  Modern  hiftorians 
have  more  rarely  chofen  for  their  fubjeft*  contemporary  tranfa6tions  j 
but  thofe  who,  competent  to  the  talk  of  an  hiftorian,  have  under-* 
taken  fuch  a  work  have  been  eminently  fuccefsful ;  witnefs  among' 
others  the  mafterly  production  of  Clarendon,  There  is  indeed  no* 
ebftacle  to  the  hiftory  of  prefent  times  which  may  not  be  furmounted 
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b;  falents,   literature,    wifdom,    and  virtue  fitted   for  writing  any 

iilfory. 

Though  impartiality  be  indifpcnfably  requifite  to  authentic  hiftory^ 
it  is  an  impartiality  of  duty  and  conscience  not  of  indifference.. 
Affe^ion  and  admiration  for  one  of  the  parties  are  perfe£tly  confident 
with  the  rigid  delivery  of  truth.  If  I  am  witnefs  in  a  caufe  in  which. 
my  father  and  his  adverfary  are  the  parties,  while  I  fpeak  the  trutl^ 
I  may,  and  indeed  muft,  if  che  evidence  be  long  and  I  pofiTefs  the 
affedion  of  a  fon,  fiiew  that  I  like  my  father  better  than  his  adver- 
faiy.  A  judge  and  jury  will  not  the  lefs  regard  my  veracity  a«  a  wit- 
nefs, from  perceiving  that  I  have  the  moral  feelings  of  a  man  :  (the 
itader  will  fee  that  here  are  meant  a  judge  and  jury  not  Godwinian 
in  their  notions  concerning  natural  affections.)  Suppofe,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  were,  in  delivering  evidence,  to  manifeft'a  difpofition  to  hold 
up  my  own  parents  to  reproach  ;  to  create  opportunities  for  reviling 
them  and  praifihg  their  adverfary  at  their  expence;  would  the  judge, 
juiy,  or  by  ftanders  the  more  highly  value  my  evidence.  Farther, 
i/iiwere  unqueftionably  and  ftrikingly  manifeft  that  my  parent^  were 
highly  meritorious  in  their  general  character,  upright  in  their  interi- 
tions  and  conduct,  while  1  reprefented  them  as  acting  unworthily, 
would  my  credibility  as  a  witnefs  be  increafed  beca.ufe  I  flandered  my 
parents?  Were  an  ancient  hiftorian  to  rife  from  the  dead,  he  might 
very  naturally  aik,  what  is  the  purpofe  of  purfuing  this  analogy  i 
Can  any  hiftorian  be  fo  deficient  in  patriotifm  as  to  fpeak  falfehood 
igainft  his  own  country  ?  we  might  anfwer,  your  furprize  is  natural, 
tutncverthelefs  its  objed  is  true.  U  an  author  ineari  to  be  partial, 
cither  for  or  againft  his  country,  unlefs  he  be  a  bungler  indeed.  Me 
will  not  confine  himfelf  exclufively  todireft  falfehood,  but  will  have 
Kcourfe  to  implication,  garbled  evidence,  hints,  and  other  artifices 
fowell  known  and  univerfally  pradlifed  by  thofe  who  wifti  todifguife 
or  pervert  the  truth.  When  a  witnefs  means  to  convey-  falfe  im- 
preffions,  it  is  of  confiderable  ufe  to  truth  and  juftice  if  he  have  only 
a  faint  and  glimmering  view  of  the  fubjeft  himfelf.  Thus  be  will  be 
the  lefs  able  to  impofe,  unlefs  upon  the  weak  and  fuperficial.  It  ' 
Diuft,  however,  be  candidly  acknowledged,  that  if  a  man  difpofed  to 
^y^  profeffes  to  write  the  truth  -concerjiing  his  own  times  and  country, 
motives  and  inducements  abound  which  do  not  exift  concerning  more 
<^'ftant  fubjeils.  'I'his  may  be  found  in  the  chara6ler,  fituatiqn,  k^, 
orcaftof  the  writer  thus  delivering  fuch  fjillhoods.  A  bigoted  tory  . 
"^'gbt,  perhaps,  be  trufted  with  writing  the  hiftory  of  Hannibal, 
though  he  would  not  be  fit  for  exhibiting  Marlborough.  A  furious 
prelbyterian  might  write  a  juft  criticifm  upon  Horace  or  Cicero,  that 
^ould  not  allow  the  due  merit  to  Pope  or  Johnfon.  Indeed,  though 
i  writer  {hould  intend  to  deliver  the  truth,  the  prejudices  of  hispe-. 
tuliarfetof  aflbciates,  or,  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  them,  the  idola  theo" 
<''i»  may  warp  his  judgment  without  any  intention  of  perverfion. 
Many  both  fpeak  and  write  falfhood,  as  many  both  fpeak  and  write 
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nopfenfe,  ♦  not  knowing  it  to  be  fuch.  Inftead  of  ccnfuring  fach  a 
writer's  intentions  we  can  only  regret  that  his  party  fpirit  is  much 
greater  than  his  judgment.  Unity  of  defign,  however,  cannot  en* 
tircly  proceed  from  a  miftake  of  the  underjianding  j— the  tuiil  muft 
have  its  (hare. 

Thefe  prefatory  obferyations,  rcfpffting  the  qualifications  and  dif- 
qualifications  of  an  hiftorian  will,  we  truft,  be  found,  in  the  courfc 
•of  our  ciiticifm,  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  a  review  of  the  work  in- 
titled,  by  Mr.  Belftam,  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  King  George  II£. 

lOur  author  in  a  few  pages  gives  the  heads  of  the  political  maxims, 
by  which  the  Floufe  of  Hanover  had  been  governed  during  the  two 
firft  reigns,  and  not  without  juftice  cenfures  the  exclufive  employ- 
ment of  whigs;  thence,  proceeding  to  the  education  of  the  King,  he 
repeats  as  truth  the  common- place  mtfreprefentation  of  a  fignal  and 
momentous  fad. 

"  The  late  Prince  of  Wales>  as  every  literary  and^lilical  reader  knows> 
'  had  imbibed  the  prhiciple  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  certainly  very  faluiary 
and  wife  whencefoever  it  was  derived — that  a  patriot  king  would  choofo^his 
fervants  according  to  their  wifdom  and  virtue ;  and  not  according  to  their 
party  connedlions.  Patterns  of  domeftic  virtue,  both  he  and  his  Princefs 
had  devoted  the  flrictefl  attention  to  the  tuitionof  their  children,  and  efpe- 
cially  their  heir.  The  political  maxim  ju(l  mentioned  had  been  flrongly 
iropreffed  on  Prince  George's  mind,  fo  as  to  become  a  great  rule  of*  his 
attachment  and  conduct,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  the 
feoond  perfonage  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  his  intended  choice,  and  dele- 
gation, when  Providence  ihould  call  him  to  be  the  firfl.  So  thinking  and 
feeling,  be  had  not  exclufively  patronized  whigs.  This  determination  not 
to  foe  King  of  one  party,  the  abettors  of  that  confedetoy  imputed  to  a  re-* 
folution  to  be  the  king  of  the  oppofite  party/' 

This  aflertion  of  political  engroflers,  enraged  that  their  monopoly 
was  to  continue  no  longer,  fo  completely  refuted  by  the  uniform  con- 
duct of  his  Majefty,  worthy  indeed  only  of  a  factious  newfpaper  or 
party  pamphlet,  our  author  admits  as  a  fad,  and  even  as  a  funda- 
mental fa£^.  On  this,  as  a  corner  ftone,  he  commences  the  founda- 
tion of  his  hiilory.  His  leading  propofition  is,  that  his  Majefty  had 
imbibed  fentiments  and  principles  inimical  to  the  conftitutional  li- 
berties of  Britain.  To  efiabiifli  the  theorem  thus  enunciated,  the 
profefled  narrative  is  bent.  A  very  ftrong  obje£^i9n,  however,  occurs 
in  the  firft  ftep  of  his  demon ftration.  This  was  the  firft  royal  fpeech 
of  our  king  to  his  parliament,  declaring  that  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  his  loving  fubjcfts  were  equally  dear  to  hin^  with  the  pre- 
rogatives of  his  crown;  and  exprcifing  all  the  energy  and  animation 


•  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  curious  either  to  hear  or  perufe  uninten* 
tiopal  nonfenfe,  we  advife  to  frequent  cuffee-boufes,  efpecially  thoie  where 
*  literature  and  philofophy  are  handled,  as  well  an  politics,  on  weekdays; 
and  on  Sundays  to  liAen  to  fedlarian  and  mei^odiilipai  iermons. 
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orconftitutional  freedom.     To  account  for  declarations  fo  diametri* 
ally  oppofite  to  Mr.  'Bel(ham*s  theory,  he  imputes  them  to  infince* 
rfty,  and  gives  a  fpecimen  of  his  intentions  and  views  by  imputing 
to  his  Sovereign  grofs  falfhood.     He  reprcfents  the  King  as  intriguing, 
through  Lord    Bute,  to  have  all  the  friends   of  liberty  difmifled,  ia 
order  to  carry  the  alledged   arbitrary  proje£ls  into  fucccfsful  execu- 
tion.    Having  attacked  the  moral  principles  and  condufl  of  his  So* 
v^-eigH,  as  inconfiftent  with   integrity  and  veracity,  he. proceeds  to 
revile  them,   as  contrary  to  magnanimity  and  indeed  to  juftice.     The 
difmiffion  of  Mr.  Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  impute$  to 
the  King*s  refentment,  becaufc  feven   years  before  Mr.  Legge  had 
not  refighed  his  feat  in  parliament,  to  make  way  for  Sir  Simeon  Stu- 
art, a  relation   of  Lord  Bute.     This  calumny  iis,  however,  not  ori- 
ginally imputable  to  Mr.  Beliham  i  our  hijlorian  has  copied  it  from  a 
trumpery  pamphlet,  publifhed  in  the  year   176?,  by  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,   under  the  title  of  a  Hiftory  of  the  Minority.     We  now 
find  our  author  diverging  from  a  profeflfed  ftatement  of  parties  into 
an  account    of  queftions  relative  to  the  diflenters,  that  belong  to  a 
much  later  period  of  the  hiftory.     At  firft  we  were  at  a  lofs  to  dif- 
covcr  how  a  celebrated  pamphlet,  written  by  Dr.  Horfelcy  in  1787* 
could  influence  either  the  difmiflion  or  choice  of  minifters  in  1761^ 
we  however  foon  found  that  the  ftridlures  upon  this  pamphlet  were 
not  foreign   to   the  hiftorian's   defign  of  imputing  unconftitutibnal 
principles  to  his  Majefty,  avowing  conftitutional ;  and  thus,  at  one 
blow,  attacking  both  the  political  and  moral  chara£l:er  of  the  Sove- 
reign.    It  alfo  afforded  an  opportunity   of  lugging  in  the  diflenters, 
many  years  before  they  bi^gan  to  make  fuch  a  buftie  and  uoife  them* 
fclvps. 

Proceeding  to  the  campaign  of  1761,  our  author  gives  a  brief  fum^ 
mary  of  events,  without  either  marking  the  objcfts  of  the  campaigo, 
'  the  ftate  of  the  belJig^ent  forces,  military  plans,  operations  or  .re- 
fults.  We  do  not,  from  this- author,  fee  what  our  countrymen,  al- 
lies, or  enemies,  propofed  to  do;  what  they  actually  did;  much  left 
bow  far  either  had  advanced  in,  or  receded  from,  the  purpofes  of  the 
war.  The  hiftory  now  proceeds,  to  that  important  negociation,  the 
progrefs  of  which,  unfolding  the  views  of  the  Spaniards,  induced 
Mr.  Pitt  to  propofe  immediate  hoftilities;  and,  on  being  outvoted  in 
the  council,  to  refign.  The  ftate  and  views  of  the  negociating  par- 
tics  ;  their  refpective  mterefts  and  difpofitions,  are  very  curforfly  men- 
tioned; but  if  he  does  not  here  communicate  much  political  infor- 
mation, he  advances  with  his  political  theory,  imputing  arbitrary 
defigns  to  the  King.  The  refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  was  notorioudy  his  own  act,  and  not  the  refult  of 
compulfion,  the  author  profefles  to  confider  as  arifin^  from  the  ar- 
bitrary projects  of  the  court,  and  its  chief  favourite  Lord  Bute.*— 
^ — ,— _   — . ..     — ■  ■  ^         ^  ^ 

•  Strange  as  the  fad  may  appear,  we  have  good  grounds  for  alfefting, 
tliatlrfOait  BtJTJ  was  never  a/avounte  with  His  Majesty  ! 
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Having  conveyed  the  narrative  to  the  rupture  with  Spain,  be  very 
juftly  imputes  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  campaign  of  1762,  to  the 
fpirit  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  infufed.  T©  his  narrative  of  the  campaign 
the  obfervations'we  made  on  the  preceding  one  will  ftrongly  apply  ;  but 
the  more  forcibly,  as  the  atchievements  of  Britain  this  year  admitted 
of  a  much  more  ftrikingand  forcible  particulafization,  efpecially  the 
fiege  and  capture  of  the  Havan^iah  ;  exhibiting  the  efficacy  of  Britifh 
beroifm  perfeveiing  'in  effort  againft  arduous  obftacles,*  and  rewarded 
with  fignal  fuccefs.  All  we  learn  from  this  account  is,  that  the  town 
was  ftrong,  defended  itfelf  for  more  than  two  months,  and  capi- 
tulated !  Returning  to  political  hlftory,  our  author  chiefly  dwells  on 
•  perfonal  inveftives  againft  Lord  Bute,  which,  whether  true  or  falfe, 
arc  not  proved  by  this  hiftorian  to  be  true,  and  indeed  are  very  in- 
ferior copies  of  the  party  efFufions  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  The 
narrative  of  the  peace  exhibits  neither  the  ftate  nor  the  interefls  of  the 
fevcral  powers,  nor  the  reafons  by  which  their  refpedive  policy  was 
dire£led.  From  this  narrative  we  cannot  difcover  that  the  peace  was 
either  wife  or  foolifh,  good  or  bad  for  Britain  or  any  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

The  refignatioii  of  Lord  Bute,  fucceeded  by  an  adminiftratiori 
headed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  certainly  not  a  tory,  and  fupported  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  was  a  new  fa6t,  contrary  to  Mr.  belfham's  lead- 
ing theory  of  an  arbitrary  fyftem.  Here,  however,  his  ingenuity  was 
not  ftraincd  to  frame  a  new  hypothefis;  he  had  only  to  adopt  the 
hypothefis  already  framed  to  his  hands.  Lord  Bute,  the  newfpapers 
and  pamphlets  of  the  times  reprefented  as  ftill  the  real  diredlor,  though 
others  v/ere  the  oftenfible  minifters.  This  rumour  *  our  hijtarian 
fiates  as  an  unqueftionable  fa£fc.  and  in  various  parts  of  his  hiftorjr 
'proceeds  upon  it  as  indubitable  evidence.  The^  courfe  of  the  narra- 
tive now  condufts  us  to  the  feizure  of  Mr.  Wilkeyand  his  papers. 
Upon  this  fubjeft  onr  author  is  more  impartial  and  moderate  in  ]>is 
j^arrative,  than  from  any  other  parts  we  fhould  have  expeded. 

'*  The  rage  of  party  feemed  more  inflamed  than  ever,  and  the  prefs 
teemed  witli  political  pamphlets  .on  each  fide,  couched  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
tremeft  virulence  and  abufe.  Thefe  theminiftry  feemed  totally  and  wifely 
to.difregard,  till,  on  the  appearance  of  the  45th  number  of  a  periodical 
jjublication  flyled  The  North  Briton,  containing  a  pergonal  and  very  inde- 
cent attack  upon  the  king,  cha.ging  him  with  affirming  a  direct  faKhood  in 
his  fpeech  from  the  throne,  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  judged  expedient,  for 
the  vindication  of  his  Majeft)'*s  honour,  to  exert  every  t^ffort  of  government 
to  refcue  the  fovereign  from  ?in  imputation,  the  impreffion  made  by  which, 
had  it  been  regarded  with  the  dignity  of  iilent  contempt,  would  probably 


*   We  call  it  a  rumour,  becaufe  no  authentic  evidence  has  ever  been 
"adduced  to  eflablilh  its  truth.     As  it  has,  been  a  report  extremely  preva- 
lent it  became  the  hiftorian  to  mention  it ;  but  -not  as  an  hiflorical  docu- 
ment. 

have 
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\m]M  ouly  till  the  46th  number  had  promulgated  -fome  new  abufe,  at*  ' 
impudent,  as  malignant,  and  as  futile  as  the  former.     The  well-known  and 
aiflioi: avowed  author  ot  the  publication  in  queftion  was  Mr.  Wilkes,  mem* 
ber  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  A}le{bury,  a  man  of  ruined  fortune 
and  profligate  morals,  who  had  made  repeated  applications  to  the  miniftry 
I  for Ibme  poll  that  might  repair  his  (battered  circumitances;  but  failing  of 
:  fnccefs,  probably  through  his  total  want  of  character,  he  re(blv,ed  on  re^ 
Tenge;  and  it  is  faid  that  he  fcrupled  not  openly  to  declare  his  refblution, 
lo  try  how  far  it  was  pra6tical  to  carry  the  licentioufne Is  of  writing,  under 
the  pretext  of  exercifing  the  Uberty '  of  the  preis.     A  warrant  was  ilfued 
mder  the  hand  and  feal  of  Lord  Halifax,  direded  to  certain   of  his  Ma- 
1  jefty's  mellengers   in  the  ufual  official  form,  commanding  them  to  appre- 
I  kod  the  authors,  printers,  and  publidiers  of  that  feditious  and  treafonable 
;  japer.    On  the  29th  of  April,  1763,  late  at  night,  the  meflengers  entered 
thehoufe  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  produced  their  warrant,  with  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  terms  in  which  it  was  drawn,  he  abfolutely  refuJed 
compliance;  but  on  their  return  the,  next  morning,  he  was  compelled  ta 
accompany  them  to  the  office  of  the  iecretary  of  Hate,  whence  he  was  com-* 
mltted  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  his  p»apers  being  previoufly  feized  and 
fealed,  and  all  accefs  to  his  perfon  frriclly  prohibited.     Application  being 
made  to  the  Court*  of  Common  Pleas  for  an  habeas  corpus,  a  writ  was  ac- 
;  cordingly  ilTued,  directed  to  the  conftable  of  the  Tower;  in  conlequence 
I  of  which,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  brought  up  the  next  day  to  Weflminiter-hall ; 
I  and  the  cafe  being  new  and  important,  he  was,  after  the  pleadings  were 
iiniilied,  remanded  till  Friday,  May  6th,  that  the  judges  might  have  lei- 
fcretoform  their  opinion.     On  that  day,  being  again  brought  before  them,' 
;  brd Chief  J uft ice.  Pratt,  afterwards  created  Lord  Caniden,  a  firm  and  in- 
wriable  friend  to  conftitutional  liberty,  proceeded  to  give  the  opinion  of 
tie  court.    He  declared,  as  to  the  leading  points  involved  in  this  complex 
queftion,  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  not  in  itfelf  illegal,  being 
jufiified  by  numerous  precedents;  and,  though,  in  ftrict  contemplation  of 
law  the  warrant  of  the  fecretary  ot  liate  was  not  of  fuperior  force  to  that 
of  a  juftice  of  peace  —  where  a  combination  of  circumftances   gave    a 
fuong  fufpicion  of  fafls  incompatible  with  the  public  fafety,  he  was  fup» 
ported  in  the  commitment  even  without  receiving  any  particular  informa- 
tion for  the  foundation   of  the  charge.     As  to  the   fecond  objedion;  the 
court  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  neceffity  for  the  fpecification  of 
tlwfc  particular  paflages  in  the  4.Mh  number  of  the  North  Briton,  which 
Wbeen  deemed  a  libel.     As  to  the  third  head,  the  chief  jiiltice  admitted; 
tliat  the  privilege  of  parliament  was  violated  in  the  pferlbn  of  Mr.  Wilkes.*^ 

On  the  proceedings  of  parliament  refpecSling  this  fubjedt,  the  au- 
tW  merely  blames  minifters  for  fwelling  into  importance  both  a 
queftion  and  perfon  in  themfelves  infignificant.  He  with  iuft  fe- 
verity  reprobates  the  infamous  publication  of  the  effay  on  vvoman^ 
and  on  the  other  hand  manifefts  an  opinioii  concerning  its  impeach* 
er  with  which  moft  of  our  readers  and  other  friends  of  religion  and 
morality  will  coincide. 

Our  author  now  comes  to  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Grenville'ft 
innovating  plans  refpe6ting  American  taxation.     The  cau ics  and   rifa 
o^his  momentous  change- our  author  exhibits  faintly,  and  imper- 
fectly. 
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le£U]r»     Diverging  to  the  flate  of  affairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
ke  mentions  the  ejection  of  a  king  of  Poland,  and  other  remarkable 
events,  but  without  tracing* them  to  their  caufes  in  the  circumftances 
ckf  the  times,  and  the  characters  of  the  prinoipaj  actors.     This,  in- 
deed, like  many  other  portions  of  the  narrative,  h  rather  a  huddle  of 
detached  tranfactions  than  an  hiftorical  feries  of  facts,  caufes,  and 
confeqi^nces,  combined  by  their  mutual  relations  and  dependencies. 
Refumtng  the  confideration  of  American  affairs,  pur  author  proceeds 
to  give  an  account  of  the  colonies.     Here  his  narrative  is  extremely 
vague,  in  general.    We  {hould  have  expe£led  from  a  competent  hif- 
torian  fuch  a  view  of  the  eftablifhment,  fituatjon,  opinions,  and  fen- 
timents  of  thefe  fettlements,  jointly  and  feparately,  as  would  have  af- 
forded a  clue  to  fome  parts  of  their  concfudl.     It  is  a'  fa£t  well  known 
to  every  one  converfant  with  the  hii^ory  of  his  country,  and  its  de- 
pendencies, thsit  its  colonies  in  America  originally  confifted  of  very 
different  fets  of  planters.     The  four  provinces  of  New  England  re- 
pleniibed  with  repqblican  fedlarian^,  cheriflied  again  ft  epifcopacy  and 
monarchy  an  enmity  which  defcended  to  their  pofterity.     The  more 
Ibuthern  colonies  were  peopled  with  loyal  fubjefts,  whofe  defcend- 
ents  continued  attached  to  their  church  and  king.     In  New  England 
repugnance  to  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  firft  manifeAed  it- 
felf ;  and  though  oppodtion   to  taxation  fpread  to  the  ifouthern   pro- 
vinces, yet  it  was  of  a  much  more  temperate  kind  than  that  which 
from  the  beginning  manifefted  itfelf  in  the  north.     The  fouthern  co- 
lonifts  conftitutionally  ftated  apprehended  grievances.     The  northern 
unconftitutionally  reprobated  legal  ena£lm&nts  as  ufurpations  of  right. 
Obvious  as  this  difference  was,  and  ftrangely  as  it  long  marked  the 
proceedings  of  the  different  colonies,  yet  it  is  i;iot  noticed  by  Mr. 
BeKham.     The  arguments  for  and  againft  the  ftamp  aft  refolving 
themfelves  into  right  and  expediency,  have  a  reference  to  this  diver- 
fity  of  apprehenfion  by  the  loyal  and  republican  colonies.     Accord- 
ing to  the  former  clafs  of  opponents,  the   new  imports  were  incom- 
patible with  the  privilege   of  Britifii  fubjects,  not  to  pay  taxes    un- 
lefs  impofed  by  themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives.     The  latter  clafs 
of  opponents  reprobated  the  legiflative  power  of  the  parent  country, 
as  an  infringement  upon  natural  rights.     Towards  the  firft  fet,  con- 
ciliation   might  be  Expedient: ;  towards  the  fecond,'  coercion  only  or 
total  abandonment  could  be  expedient.     Our  author's  exhibition  of 
the  reafonings  on  both  fides  is  extremely  inadequate,  and  very  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  annual  regifter,  and  even  common  magazines. 
By  inferior  we  do  not  mean  lefs  detailed,  for  that  a  hiftory  ought  to 
be,  but  much  lefs  fucceisful   in  conveying  the  effence.     His  parlia-. 
mentary  narrative  is  indeed  a  rhapfody  of  extraSfs  not  an  amalga-. 
MATION   OF  FACTS  AND  ARGUMENTS.     We  are  now  led  to  the 
difmiffion  of  Mr.  Grenville  and  his  colleagues.     This  change  our 
biflorian  imputes  to  the  machinations  of  what  he  ftyles  the  interior 
CABINET,  without  having  previoufly  afcertained  that  the  faid  interior 
cabinet  actually    exifted.      Here   we  solemnly  call  on  Mr. 

fiELSHAM 
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BllSHAM  EITHER  TO  PROVE  THE   EXISTENCE  OF  THE  ALLBDGCD 
PAIAMOUNT  DIRECTION,  OR  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE  THAT  HE,  FRO- 
FiStING   TO    BE     AN    HISTORIAN,     DELIVERS     ALLEGATION^    AS* 
MCTS,  WITHOUT  KNOWING  THEM  TO  BE  FACTS.      ^,   the  Anti^ 

JmUn  Reviewers^  charge  this  perfon  calling  himfelf  an  hijiorian^  with 
trerfffiiinr  farty  rumour s^  unfupported  by  evidence^  as  hijioricai  trutb^ 
uhitranfnttted  to  fojierity.     Inconfiflent  as  tarings  of  conjectures  are 
with  the  purpofes  of  authentic  and  inftru£btve  hiftory,  they  are  pet'* 
feftly  conformable  to  the  theory  with  which  our  author  (Commences. 
They  propofe  to  attach  to  our  fovereign  moral  an\l  political  obloquy, 
byieprefeiuing  him  as  deceiving  and  betraying  his  oftenfible  fervants  ; 
vother words,,  of  not  being  a  fmcere  and  upright  man  ;  and  ofca* 
Uingwithan  arbitrary  junto  to   promote  abfolute  power;  of  not. 
b'oga  true  conftitutional  and  patriotic  Britifh  king.     We  muft  here 
continue  to  give  our  author  the  credit  already  allowed,  of  preferving 
fifiityof  defigh^  that  uniform  deflgn  is  co  reprefent  George  III.  as 
abadman  and  a  bad  king.    Lei  Mr.  Belfham,  avowing  himfelf  the 
author  of  the  book  before  us,    have   the   hardyhood  to  deny  this 
charge;  if  he  da,  we  fhali  ufe  no  weapons  againft  him,  but  thofe' 
wthwhi^h  we   ar^  furnifhed  by  himfelf.     The  fame  fyftem  of  hy- 
pocnfyand  duplicity,  exercifed   for  the  fame  purpofes,  according  to 
Mr.  Belfham,  dictated  the  appointment  of  the  Rockingham  admini* 
totion.    The  Duke  of  Cumberland   and  the  whigs  were  now,  ac- 
fwdingtohis  hypotheHs,  the  dupes  of  that  treachery  which,  by  his 
»tt»int,  copied  from  party  newfpapers  and  pan>phlets,  their  predc- 
ttfc  had  experienced  from  the  fame  quarter.     The  fimple  and  ob- 
nbosfadwas,  the  Grenville  adminidration,  whether  defervedly  or 
Bo^  was,  from  the  profecution  of  Wiikes,  and  the  new  fyftem  adbpt- 
^  refpeding  America^  become  fo  extremely  unpopular  as  to  be  un-' 
ft  for  longer  difcharging  efficiently  the  duties  of  executive  fervants. 
Ticking,  agreeably  to  his  political  maxim,  wifhed  to  have  efficient 
fflinifters,  without  regard  to  their  parties.     He  had  therefore  applied 
to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  who  on  the  one  hand  were  not  tories,. 
and  on  the  other  were  not  members  of  the  whig  junto.     Thefe  ftatef- 
fficn  had  not  acceded  to  his  majefty's  views ;  there  were  then  three* 
parties;  one  was  going  out,  another  would  not  come  in  ;  there  re- 
i&ainedonly  the  third,  that  which  was, now  headed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham.     His  Majefty  chofe  thofe  to  be  miniiters,  who  onljr 
at  that  period  could  be -chofen.     Such  was  the  amount  of  th^hypa* 
^j(;  and  treachery  here  imputed.     Intending  to  praife  the  Rocking- 
^  adminiftration,  btit   not  underftanding  its  character,  Mr.  Bel* 
t^mdoes  more  barm  than  good  to  its  reputation  by  indifcriminate 
panegyrics.     The  miniftry  in  queftion,  its  enemies  muft  allow,  pof* 
fcffed  fair  intentions;  and  its  moft  judicious  friends  will  not  claim 
for  it  vigorous  and  efficicht  performance.  -  ,   . 

The  principal  obje£l  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Rocking* 
01  adminiftration  was  America.     On  the  one  hand,  the  Grenville 
^h  the  devifers  of  taxation,  and  the  framers  of  the  ftamp  a£i^  in*- . 

fiftca 
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fiftcd  on  coercive  mcafures :  on  the  other,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  adherents, 
on  a  difavowal  of  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies.  Lord  Rocking* 
ham  wiihed  to  pleafe  both  parties.  To  gratify  the  Americans,  the 
ftamp  aft  was  repealed  :  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Britain,  a  law 
was  pafled,  declaring  her  right  to  legifiate  for  America  in  taxation 
and  every  other  cafe  j  and  cenfuring  the  violence  of  the  colonial  op- 
poiition. 

Mr.  Belfham  pours  oiit  extravagant  eulogia  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp  aft,  but  merely  mentions  the  declaratory  law.  The  real  faft 
was,  as  every  political  reader  knows,  that  thefe  two  meafures  of 
Rockingham  policy  counterafted  each  other.  The  ftamp  aft  had 
been  oppofed  in  America,  not  as  inexpedient,  but  as  unjuft.  They 
had  not  pretended  they  could  not  pay  the  impoft,  but  that  the  im- 
pofers  had  no  right  to  tax.  Either  the  ftamp  aft  was  a  grievance,  or 
was  not:  if  a  grievance,  the  redrefs  did  not  apply  to  the  fubjcft  of 
complaint;  if  not. a  grievance,  why  offer  redrefs?  If  the  right  v^as 
afcertained,  and  we  thought  coercion  prudent,  the  repeal  would  be 
abfurd ;  if  not,  the  declaration  of  right  Would  be  a  niere  impotent 
bravado.  The  Rockingham  plan  maintained  the  fpeculative  prin- 
ciple which  the  colonies  reprobated,  while  it  abandoned  the  praftical 
benefit  for  which  only  it  could  deferve  fupport.  Patriotic  difpofi- 
tions  with  feeble  and  fliort  fightcd  policy  ;  temporizing,  indecilive, 
and  inefficient  conduct  obvioufly  characterize' the  Rockingham  ad- 
miniftration;  but  their  ftamp  and  character  Mr.  Belfham  does  not 
prefent.  To  atone  for  this  deficiency  he  continues  to  prefent  the 
ftamp  and  character  of  his  own  fentiments  and  inculcations.  Speak- 
ing of  the  difagreement  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Rockingham  con- 
nection, he  makes  the  following  affertion,  which  we  tranfcribe  for 
our  readers,  typographically  marked  as  he  has  marked  it  himfelf  :— 
*'  The  dilTenfions  prevailing  amongft  the  patriotic  leaders  of  the  op- 
pofition,  or  whig  party,  at  this  period,  at  once  gratified  the  malig- 
nity and  facilitated  the  manoeuvres  of  the  pandemonium  of  Carl- 
ton-houfe.'*  From  the  context  and  other  parts  of  the  work,  we  arc 
to  underAand  that  the  daemons  here  defcribed  are  the  perfohal  friends 
of  our  fovereign,  and  that  the  archdevil  was  the  mother  of  our  fo-' 
vereign.  In  this  receptacle  of  iiends,  according  to  Mr.  Belftiam, 
tranfcribing  as  part  of  his  hiftory  the  common-place  fcurrility  of  fac- 
tious demagogues,  a  cabal  favoured  and  patronized  by  our  fovereign 
plotted  thp  deftruftion  of  Britifli  liberty. 

Proceeding  with  his  fyftem  of  abufe  againft  the  political  and  mo- 
ral charafter  of  his  king,  the  attempted  illuftration  of  his  favourite 
petitions  brings  us  to  the  adminiftration  formed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
afterwards  known  as  the  Grafton  miniftry.  The  real  hiftory  of  this 
council  was,  the  king  found  the  Rockingham  party  devoid  of  poli- 
tical  experience  and  vigour,  wifliing  as  before  to  have  fervants  fit  for 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  without  any  regard  to  party,  he 
again  applied  to  the  ableft  ftatefmen  in  the  kingdom  to  form  fuch  a 
miniftry,  leaving  the  particulars  to  the  uncontroulcd  felection  of  Mr. 

Pitt 
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PlttVimfclf.     Mr.  Pitt,  fo  authorized;  chofe  a  miniftry,  in  whichy 

from  the  difagreement  about  terms.  Lord  Temple  would  not  accept 

aa appointment.     The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  nominated  firft  lord  of 

rictreafury.     This,  as  mod  of  our  readers  know,  is  the  (hbrt  and 

ijmple  truth.     Hear  we  Mr.  Beliham  on  the  fubjeft.     In  conformity 

to  his  original  fyftem  of  attacking,  the  moral  and  political  charafter  of 

the  king,  he  reprefents  the  objedl  of  his  Majefty  and  the  Court,  to 

have  been,  by  artifice  and  hypocrify,  to  delude  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the 

aOedged  fecret  cabal  might  be  able  ftill  to  operate  towards  the  deftruc- 

tion  of  Britifti  liberty.    When  the    indifpofition  and  infirmities  of 

Lord  Chatham,  preventing  him  from  taking  an  aftive  part  in  the  ad- 

miniftration,  left  the  principal  management  of  affairs  in  the  hands,  of 

Ae  Duke  of  Grafton  and  his  colleagues,  and  a  miniftry.  jarring  and 

diftra£ted«  the  weak  and  indifcreet  meafures  of  that  miniftry  are  im- 

potable  to  the  fecret  cabal,  which,  by  the  hypothefis,  governed  the 

fiftenfible  adminiftration.      Thence  Mr.  B^lfliam  derives    Townf- 

kend's  new  fcheme  of  taxing  America;  thence  the  whole  proceedings 

oftlie  legiflature  and  the  Middlefex  eleftion ;  thence  all  thofe  aflks 

viiich  employ  the  eloquent  acrimony,  and  poignant  inve£live,  of  the 

renowned  Junius. 

His  ftridlures  on  the  conduft  of  Miniftry,  refpe£ling  Corfic%  are 
not  unfounded ;  a  wife  and  vigorous  miniftry  will  not  fufFer  without 
oppofition  the  aggrandifement  of  France.     The  irreverend  condnft  of 
toe  city  of  London  towards  the  King,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  I'I'jo, 
though  not  branded  by  the  author  with  juft  reprobation,  is  not,  as  rroni 
Aetenor  of  the  hiftory  we  expeSed,  a  fubjeft  of  praife.  His  account  of 
duLdifputes  about  Falkland's  Ifiand,  exhibits  the  principal  fadls,  but 
with  little  remark  deferving  either  of  praife  or  objeftion.      The 
cotirfe  of  his  narrative  now  brings  him  to  the  firft  application  of  the 
Diilenters,  for  relief  from  fubfcriptions.     Here  he  enters  lefs  into 
'dieological  controverfy  than  political  expediency.     Arguing  on  this 
principle,  our  author  profefles  to  think  that  the  friends  and  fup- 
porters  of  the  eftabliflied  church  ought  to  have  abandoned  the  various 
fortifications  which  the  wifdom  of  our  forefathers  has  raifed  round 
I  the  national  repofitory   of  religion,  in  order  to  gratify  feftarians. 
iWe  canfiot  juftly  charge  this  doSbrine  with  being  deraocratical ;  it  is 
indeed  rather  oligarchical,  as  it  would  prefer  the  fmaller  number  to 
tHc  greater ;  detached,  and  mutually  difcordant,    troops  of  non-con- 
ibnnifts,  to  the  great,  numerous,  united,  and  refpe6lable  body   of 
conforming  Chriftians.     But,  though  not  democratical,  it  is  Jaco- 
binical^   inculcating  the  deftruftion  of  eftablifhments,    and  confe- 
iquently  anarchy.     The  rejeflion  of  the  bill  for  making  the  propofed 
jchange,  he  imputes  to  the  fecret  cabal ;  thfc  exiftence  of  which,  as 
[We  have  feen,  he  uniformly  aflumes  as  a  faft.     But  his  own  words 
flicw  his  meaning,  both  exprefled,  and  intended,  much  better  than 
can  be  done  by  our  comments. 

"  The  ill  fuccefs  which  finally  attended  it  could  only  be  afcribed  to  the 
}c«dominance  of  that  fecret  and  fatal  influence  fo  frequently  alluded- to, 

which 
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which  feemed  obftinately  bent  to  thwart  every  meafure  emanating  flom  a 
Jaft,  wife,  and  beneficial  policy.  So  that  on  this,  as  on  other -occafions,"  a 
ii:raQger  to  the  manifold" virtues  and  excellencies  of*  the  Sovereign  might 
have  been  pardoned  for  sa/i/iosing  the  throne  filled  by  fbme  iullen  and  malig- 
nant bigot,  abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  firtt  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  or  to  whom  thofe  principles  appeared  odious  and  deteftable." 

The  purport  of  this  fentence  we  fliall  not  pay  to  our  readers'  un* 
derftanding  fo  poor  a  compliment  as  to  explain.  The  firft  volume 
concludes  with  1773.      ,  ' 

As  that,  volume  clearly  unfolds  the  author's  objefls  and  principles, 
civil  and  political,  moral  and  religious,  andalfo  his  intelleSual  capa- 
city>  literary  attainments,  and  hiftorical  powers,  fuch  as  they  arc,' 
we  have  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  this  fample^  than  we 
fiiall  give  to  the  whole  of  the  commodity.  '  Mr.  Belfliam  frequently 
interlards  his  narrative  with  latin  quotations  ;if  he  thereby  meant  to 
dcmonftrate  to  the  reader  his  convcrfancy  with  the  claflical  authors, 
W€  do  not  think  his  citations  fuperfluous,  fmcc,  no  reader,  from  the 
compofition  of  the  work,-  could  difcover  his  acquaintance  with  thofe 
'monuments  of  tafle  and  genius.  Imitating  him  in  citation,  though 
"we  cannot  of  this  his  firft  volume,  with  truth,  fay,  ex  pede-Herculem, 
'"  ve  canr  confcientioufly  affirm,  ab  uno  difce  omnes» 

(Tq  be  continued,  J 
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A  Letter  to  the  Hon,  Charles  James  Fox,  on  the  Death  of  the  late  Duke 
cf  Bedford,  8vo.  Pp.  32.  6d.  Whittle,  No.  3,  Southamp- 
ton-ft  rcct  j  Cobbett  and  Morgan,  PalUMall.     1802.     . 

N  a  very  early  part  of  our  work,  we  took  an  opportunity  of  deli- 

livering  our  fentiments,  refpefting  the  ancient  adage  of  the  Pagan 

philofophers,  de  mortuis  nil  nifi  bonum  ;  and  ventured  to  recommend 
a  little  alteration,  by  fubftituting  for  bonum  the  word  verum^  which 
feemed  to  us  at  once  more  coniiftent  with  true  Chriftian  principles, 
and  more  conducive,  to  the  purpofes  of  hiftory — the  information  and 
improvement  of  mankind.  Impreffed  with  this  notion,  we  had  viewed 
with  aftonifhment  the  proceedings  of  certain  individuals,  and  of 
certain  bodies  of  men,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  ; 
and  we  had  aflually  refolved  to  endeavour,  at  leaft,  to  ftem  the  tide 
of  popular  prejudice,  tor  ftrip  oratory  of  its  meretricious  embeil»lh- 
ments,  and,  protefting  againft  the  fupreme  authority  alFumed  by  the 
fa<ye8  of  the  Whig  Club,  and  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  exhibit 
troth  to  the  public  eye  in  all  her  native  colours  ;  whenthe  tradl  be- 
fore us  was  put  into  our  hands.  The  author  has  anticipated  us  not 
in  our  deftgn^  but  in  the  execution  of  it,  and  he  has  treated  his  fubjeSt 
with  equal  fpirit  and  ability.  He  begins  by  telling  Mr.  Fox,  that 
if  he  had  fufFered  his  late  friend  to  pafs  quietly  off  the  ftage  of  life, 
j&f  fhould  have  left  him  to  the  judgment  of  his  God;  <vfiut,"  he 
adds,  *'  the  confequence  attempted  to  be  attached  to  his  charadler, 
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by  tke  eulogy  you  thought  pxoper  to  pronounce  upon  it  in  the  HouTe 
Of  Csoamons,  I  confider  to  be  fuch  an  infult  on  the  good  fenfe  an4 
itW^om  principles  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country^ 
as  \$  not  to  be  pafled  over  without  animadverfion."  Here  weper- 
fe%  concur  with  the  author,  and  alFo  join  with  him  in  the  doubt, 
which  was  moft  worthy  of  admiration,  **  the  patience  of  the  hearers, 
or  the  aflurancc  of  the  fjpcaker."  But  the  Houfe  of  Commons  have 
been  fo  accuftomed  to  near  extraordinary  things  from  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Fox,  that  their  ftock  of  aftonifliment  nauft  lon^  fince  have  beeii 
exhaufled.  Still  we  may  be  allowed'to  wonder  that  the  very  ftrangc 
declaration  that,  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  '*  a  parent  has 
\ttn  loft  io  his  country^**  (hould  have  been  fuffcred  to  pafs  without 
feme  call  for  the  folution  of  the  enigma,  without  fome  demand  for  an 
explanation.  We  can  only  fuppofe,  that  as  peace  was  the  falhiona- 
blecry  of  the  hour,  and  as  the  Quke  of  Bedford  had,  from  the  origin 
of  the  war,  invariably  clamoured  for  peace^  this  pofthumous  coinci« 
denceof  opinit)n  was  deemed  a  fufficient  reafon  for  impodng  a  re* 
ftraint  on  the  feelings  of  refentment,  the  dictates  of  religion,  and  the 
fuggeftions  of  truth. 

"  1  do  not  underiland/'  purfoes  our  author,  in  examining 'the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Fox's  adertion,  ^' that  the  late  Duke  contrived  to  carry  away  his 
immenfe  property  with  him :  but  that  the  terra  fiftna  round  Woburn  and 
elfewhere  lies  jull  where  it  did,  when  his  Grace  came  into  pofleffion.  And 
^,  at  a  time  when  this  world  is  all  in  all  with  us,  it  rouft  be  allowed,  is 
a  great  point  in  our  favour.  So  far  at  leaf!  the  nation  has  fudained  no  lofs. 
T&only  lofs  then  it  has  to  deplore,  is  in  the  perfon  of  the  late  Duke  with 
iiis  concomitant  principles.  The  value  of  the  forager  remains  therefore  to 
I)e  determined  by  the  value  of  the  latter.  And  not  having  adopted  the  ab- 
ford  iyllem  of  reducing  all  mankind  to  the  fame  flandard  of  equality,  there- 
by weigh mg,  as  ii  were,  peers  and  porters  by  the  pound,  from  the  fullefl 
convidion  that  the  difierent  ranks  in  fociety  have  been  edabiiihed  by  the 
Sflpreme  Difpofer  fox  the  wifeft  reafons ;  I  confequehtly  think,  that  emi- 
nence of  ftation  makes  virtue  or  vice  eminently  conf picuous ;  and  that  from 
theeffed  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  perfons  po(Ie(1ing  that  ftation, 
tbeir  merits  or  demerits  cannot  fail  to  become  fubjedis  for  very  ferious  con- 
fidenition.'*  .  v 

This  is  a  pbfition  which  we  defy  even  the  orators  of  the  Whig 
Club,  though  aided  by  the  tranfcendent  talents  of  their  illuftrious 
compeers,  the  prefent  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlefex,  and  fup- 
poned  by  the  Carringtons,  the  Middletons,  and  all  the  tithe-de- 
firoyers  of  the  agricultural  board,  to  controvert.  Having  thus  efta- 
Milhed  his  premifes,  the  letter-writer  proceeds  thus  : 

^  You  tell  the  Members  of  th^  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  from  a  &lfe  de« 
Bcacy  thought  proper  to  hear  your  fulfome  panegyric  to  the  end,  that '  fuch 
was  the  admiration  excited  by  his  virtues,  that  to  expatiate  upon  them  at 
kigc,  were  it  proper,  would  be  unneceflary.'  To  the  late  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's virtues,  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  to  have  been  a  Granger;  for  I  have 
ken  taught  to  confider  that  nothing  in  a  Christian  country  is  entitled  to  the 
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name  of  virtue,  that  is  not  aflbciated  with  Religion.  In  yoxix  acceptation  of 
the  word>  his  Grace  might  have  vir^u^s  of  a  very  valuable  kind;  and  it 
is  not  my  object  to  depreciate  them :  vakant  qumttum  vakre  ^suni.  Bttt> 
Sir,  before  the  public  is  called  upon  to  difcharge  a  debt  of  gratitude,  it 
ihould  be  proved  that  a  public  debt  had  been  fairly  cootra^ed.  You  and  L.ady 
Maynard  may  mourn  for  the  lofs  of  a  benefador  ;  and  you^  do  well :  but  I 
clo  not  conceive,  that  the  (heet  anchor  of  a  defperate  party  having  beeq 
fuddenly  carried  away,  can  ccMiflitute  a  fubjed  for  real  lamentation  with  a 
difceming  public. 

**  But  whatever  the  Duke's  private  virtues  were,  to  refrain  from  expa- 
tiating upon  them  at  large  might  perhaps  be  an  adl  of  prudence;  on  the 
principle,  that  when  goods  will  not  bear  fcrupulous  inveftigafion,  the  beft 
method  is  to  pafs  them  off  in  the  lump.  As  this,  however,  is  a  fubje6t  o|t 
Vrhich  I  am  not  qualified  to  enter,  I  (liall  go  no  (krther  into  it,  than  nierel]r 
to  point  out  one  tranfaOion  to  notice.  The  late  Duke>  as  it  has  been  gene* 
rally  underRood,  began  his  career  in  Qfe  by  taking  a  woman  of  notorious 
character  with  him  as  his  travelling  ^0;9!^/7ffio«.  This  circumftanoe  to^yott» 
Sir,  who  may  perhaps  think  that  the  chara^ers  of  wife  and  midrefs  duAf 
only  in  the  mere  fpelling  of  the  words,  may  probably  be  a  matter  of  perfeft 
Indifference.  But  to  thofe  that  call  to  mind  the  anecdote  of  the  good  old 
Bifhop,  who  put  a  Bible  into  the  hand  of  his  licentious  Sovereign;  doubled 
down  at  the  text — '  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  fliall  judge,' — it  is 
a  circumflance  of  ferious  confi deration.  Upon  the  fuppofitiori  Chen  that 
the  late  Duke  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  member  of  the  Chriflian  church,  fuch 
a  flagrant  deviation  from  his  baptifmal  engagement  is  not,  we  prefume,  t9 
be  numbered  among  his  virtue:.  Still,  Sir,  acquainted  as  1  am  with  th<> 
infirmities  of  human  nature,  I  fhould  have  felt  dilpofed  to  pafs  by  unnoticed 
this  flrong  trait  Of  juvenile  indifcretion  ;  had  it  not  apparently  been  (lamped 
with  the  final  approbation  of  his  Grace's  mind.  When  I  fee  the  Duke  <rf 
Bedford  on  the  point  of  appearing  in  theprefence  of  his  God,  bequeathing^ 
according  to  news-paper  intelligence,  ^'.SOOO  per  annum  to  Lady  Mc^narjt^ 
1  cannot,  with  my  Bible  in  my  hands,  but  c«nfider  this  circumflance  to  be 
fomething  more  than  juvenile  indilcretion;  and  muft  leave  tt  to  you,  Sir^ 
who  from  the  convertibility  of  your  talents  are  qualified  to  become  the 
champion  of  any  caufe,  to  give  it  a  name." 

leaving  difmifTed  the  moral  principles  6f  the  Duke,  our  auth^ 
next  refers  to  his  political  principles,  and  conflders  their  tendencjf 
andeffedlsy  as  conftituting  grounds  of  public  gratitude.  ^    « 

"  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  late  Duke,  through  the  medium  of  fooOjpr 
of  his  companionsi;  when  we  hear  of  his  having  given  a  welcome  receptioi| 
to  the  blafphemers  of  his  God,  and  libellers  of  his  King,  and  (eeyou,  Sir^ 
iHanding  forth  as  his  idolatrous  eulogizer  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  we  caA 
be  at  no  lofs  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  thofe  benefits,  which,  according  U^ 
your  judgment,  his  country  was  certain  to  derive  from  his  Grace,  had  it 
pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  hav^  permitted  him  to  carry  the  theory  he  had 
learnt  into  pradlical  e^e6l.  When  theie  circumflances  are  duly  weighed* 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  you  will  be  confidered  to  have  much  over* 
charged  the  pidure,  when  you  r^prefent  the  death  of  the  late-  Duke  as  4 
fubjeft  of  public  lamentation."  ^.     : 

Moft  certainly  the  picture  was  overcharged,  and  the  author  hai 

ddai 
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done  no  more  than  his  duty  in  taking  the  varnifli  diFthe  painter  as 
wilia«r  xh^fartraity  and  in  exhibiting  the  political  virtues  of  both^ 
funis  naturaiibus, 

''  You  pafs  on  to  fay,  in  reference  to  the  charader  which  you  are  taking 
io  much  pains  to  fwell  out,  that "  every  thing  confpires  to  raife  our  won- 
defl    That  Tufrouncled  by  dangers  which  have  perverted  and^ corrupted  the 
bi^fl  difpofed  mihds,  the  mte  Duke  remaned  untainted.    That  amid  profp^- 
rity  he  iearned  the  virtues  of  adverfity ;  and  that  the  grand  Audy  of  his  li^ 
was  to  make  his  fellow  citizens  wiser,  better,  and  ^^iitfr.'— The  wonder  in 
the  prefent  cafe  is  not  that  Mr.  Fox  fhould  fpeak  thus ;  but  that  virtues  ^f 
fuch  an  exalted  nature  in  fo  exalted  a  ilation^  fliould  have  waited  for  the 
panegyric  of  Mr.  Fox  to  bring  them  forth  to  notice.     The  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are  not  apt  to  be  ungrateful;  generally  fpeaking,  they  are  far 
from  being  flri6t  to  mark  what  is  done  amifs  in  high  flations ;  and  are  ready 
to  give  full  credit  even  to  appearances,  whenever  they  are  kept  up.     And 
in  times  like  the  prefent  it  is  particularly  to  be  wiilied  that  they  fhould  do  fo. 
Admitting  your  flatement,  therefore,  the  wonder  is  that  we  fhould  have 
remained  fo  long  in  ignorance,  with  refpedt  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
iate  Duke's  benevolent  plans  and  employments  for  the  public  welfare ;  anji 
that,  after  all  the  good  reported  to  have  been  done  by  him>  we  (hould  yet 
have  to  enquire  in  what  way^  and  by  what  means  his  '  fellow  citizens'  (as 
you  call  them ;  bat  as  I  (hould  fay,  his  fellow  subjects,)  have  b^en  made 
dther  wiser,  better,  or  hah/iier  by  his  exertions.     What  may  have  been  tbe 
cS^s  of  the  late  Duke  s  private  attachments,  and  the  benefits  derived  m 
CQDfequence  of  thofe  attachments,  from  what  you  call  his  unbounded  munifi'* 
aaee,  no  perfon  is  fo  well  qualified  to  afcertain  as  yourfelf;  and  I  feel  no 
flxiination  quoad  hoc  to  difpute  your  teflimony.    The  wonder  therefore  in 
ray  eyes  on  this  occafion,  does  not  attach  to  the  object  to  ^hich  you  have 
direded  them ;  bat  to  the  circuraflance  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  an  heredi* 
tary  guardian  of  the  Crown,'  a  perfon  born  to  princely  honours  and  a 
princely  ddmain,  degrading  himfelf  fo  far,  as  to  become  a  companion  with 
an  infamous  republican,  and  a  notorious  atheifl. — That  a  man,  who  by  his 
e&travaganCe  and  gambling  had  reduced  himfelf  to  the  humble  condition  of 
living  in  the  character  ox  a  Jiensioner  om- bis  idolizing /riends,  fhould  embrace 
the  wild  proje6tor  of  any  vtfionary  theory,  however  diforganizing  its  pro* 
cefs,  which  promtfed  to  lift  him  above  his  prefent  Aate  of  need  and  de« 
pendence,  by  placing  him  either  at  the  head  of  a  a!re£lory,  or  in  the  chair 
of  a  Conful,  does  not  in  the  leall  tend  to  raife  our  wopder.     But,  confider* 
ing  Dukes  to  be  poffefled  of  the  common  fenfe  of  other  men,  it  flrikes  us 
to  be  fomethmg  wonderful,  nay  '  paffing  flrange,'  that  a  perfon  of  that  dig- 
nity and  flatron  fliould  quietly  fufier  a  popular  demagogue  to  put  a  f addle 
m  his  back^  and  a  bridle  in  his  lips,  for  the  purpofe  of  firfl  riding,  and 
^terwards,  when  galled,  Jaded,  and  befnired,  in  gratitude  for  pafl  fervice, 
liampling  him.  under  foot. 

The  remarks  on  the  public  utility  of  his  Grace's  purfuits,  which 
fficlude  (bine  pointed,  but  jufl,  refledions  on  the  Board  of  AgricuU 
toc»  are  in  fuch  perfe£t  unifon  with  our  own  ientiaients  on  that 
fub^y  that  we  fhall  extra£l  them  at  length. 

'-  *•  Yon  lay  that  the  late  Duke  '  was  not  fo  much  diftiuguiflied  from  others 
%bis  high  birth  or  opulent  fortune,  as  by  a. peculiar  diara^er^  which  he 
''  D  2  owed 


owed  entirely  to  the  native  fofce  and  vigour  of  hh  ffwH'tAiiii,  tvhich  led 
^im  to  the  puriliit  Qfuiiiity:  and  that  one  great  feature  of  his  eharaflei*  uras, 
that  he  negiecled  what  was  merely  ornamental,  and  devoted  bis  whole  at- 
tention io/iuhlic  utility,*     I  might  have  been  at  l"6me  lofs  to  have  underilood 
svhat  meaning  (his  prominent  feature  in  the  Duke's  character  had  been  in-^ 
tended  to  convey,  had  you  not  yourfelf  enabled  ns  to  read  it;  by  informing 
us,  that  *  fome  who  know  how  much  the  welfare  of  the  country  dependi 
iipon  agricultural  improvement,  and  how  the  Duke  nioje  than  any  mfin  has 
been  inflrumental  in  promoting  it,  could  fhew  that  in  tWtn  refpedl  he  confer^^ 
red  the  moft  folid  obligations  on  his  country ;  and  that  his  Grace  confidered 
this  purfuit  as  the  molt  ufeful  in  which  he  could  be  engaged.' — The  acme 
then  of  the  Duke's  character  is  to  be  taken  from  his  exteniiveufefulnefsas 
a  member  of  an  agricultural  fociety  I — I  muft  con  fef^,  I  dfd  not  know  tliat 
this  was  the  chara6ter>  in  which  a  noble  Duke  could  mofl  contriboie  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country  ;'  or  that  the  talents  of  your  late  fiend,  ^ftimating. 
them  by  your  own  flandard^  could,  by  this  exertion  of  them,  make  his  fei- 
Jow  fufcjedls  either  wiser  or  detter.     In  handing  the  name  of  an  hereditary 
counfcllor  of  the  King  down  to  pofterity,  that  no  morediDinguiihed  escef- 
Jence  fliould  be  pointed  out  to  notice,  than  that  he  was  an  inttUigentfrnrmir 
'OT ^ood Jtractical graTiier,  would,  in  any  age  but  in  one  ib  emfif^ciitly'diJlin- 
guifhed  as  this  is  for  the  confufion  of  all  order,  have  been  coniidered  tobc 
more  the  language  of  a  libel,   than  of  panegyric.      The   (on    of    Sirach, 
whofe  authority,  it  is  prefumed,    may  have  ibmc  weight,  had  formed  an 
.^pinion  on  this  fubjedt.     '  How  (fays  he)  can  he  get  wildora  that  hoWeth 
:  the  plough,  and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad ;  that  drivelh  oxen,  and  is  occil- 
pied  in  their  labours,  and  whofe  talk  is  of  bullocks?     He  giveth  his  rahHi 
to  furrows,  and  is  diligent  to  give  the  kine  fodder.     Thel'e  fliaJl   notfbc 
fought  for  in  public  counlel,  nor  fit  high  in  the  congregation,  nor  under- 
ftahd  the  fentencc  of  judgment ;  they  cannot  declare  jiiitice  and  judgment; 
'.  and  they  fhall  not  be  found  where  parables  are  fpoken.   But  they  wiji  main- 
tain the  ftate  of  the  world,  and  all  their  defire  is  in  the  work  of  their  craft/ 
Ecclef.  38. 
;      "  We,  who  are  not  of  the  moiUm  fchool,  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  thcfe 
employments,  how  neceffary  foever  in  their  way,  are  the  employments}  in 
\wluch  a  perfon  of  exalted  (lation  can  be  moft  ferviceable  to  bis  fellow  citi- 
zens.    Whilft  the  farmer  is  *  maintaining,  the  ftate  of  the  world,*  by  his 
labours  in  the  field,  the  Peer,  we  think,  may  bo  better  employed  in  pr6-« 


given  to  under! tand,  trom  the  belt  authority,  that  •  if  we  feek  the  king 
.  dom  of  God  and  his  righteoufnefs,  all  things  necefliiry  to  our  temporal  wel- 
fare fliall  be  added  unto  us.'    A  dodrine  not  to  be  taken  in  the  letter,  for 
•  the  encouragement  of  idlenefs,  but  intended  to  lead  rational  minds  to  this 
t  important  conclufion,  that  the  r^ ^^  profjjerjty  of  a  nation  does  not  depend 
fo  much  on  the  induftry,  as  on  the  religious  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
This,  Sir,  1  am  aware  ts  not  the  language  of  a  world  living  without  G^\. 
but  it  is  the  language  of  the  Bible — a  book,  which,  if  the  authority  ofthel 
,  late  Sir  W.  Jones  has  any  weight  in  your  judgment,  and  provided  your 
own  habits  of  life  have  not  prejudiced  you  againft -it,  will  reward  you  ibr 
all  the  attention  you  can  pofiibly  pay  to  its  contents. 
;      **  But,  Sir,  taking  the  Duke  in  the  fcale  in  which  you  have  placed  hjnot 
.as  one  of  the  moft  efficient  meuibers  of  an  agricultural  fuciety ;  befoire  we 
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can  ascertain  his  pcecife  \v»rtrgR**fev4^  in  *hslt  cWanfter,  we  mnft  be  able  Xol 
'^detennthe,  fQ.w)i8ift  extent  theie  fashionable  boards  of  agricolture,  which 

harefomifh^d  jp;  ifaanyr  liobhy  horses  for  fpeculatmg  theoriits  to  rfde  xxpon, 
kf'ecoi>lfibHted  t9  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.     Upon  this 
head  I  :mufl  cot^fels  nriy  mind  is  far  from   being  made  up.     And  I  fhould 
not  be  furprifed*  if- JauN  Bull,  always  too  eafy  to  be  impofed  upon^  (a 
part  of  hi&  ichara^ei;  to  which  vou^  Sir,  Hand  much  indebted)  (hould  in  a 
wry  few  yeafs  find  out  that  ^^.3000  per  annum  of  the  public  money,  might 
have  been  umck  bettcu'  emplo)ed,  tlian  in  the  fupport  of  a  board  of  agri- 
CttUure.     In  /eonfequence  of  this  novel  eftablilhment,  we  have  indeed  heard 
of  the  value 'i(>lP;a  cow  of  ordinary  lize  raifed  up  to  the  enormous  fum  of 
from  o#i|5  hUi^red  and  thirty  to  one  h-mdred  and  fifty  guineas':  of  a  Leicei^ 
ter!>ur^g<uzierj^  whofe  farming  fpeculations  ended  in  total  bankruptcy,  le*«. 
ting«riin^l^  b|iJl  to  a  noble  Lord  for  forty  guineas  the  feafon:  and  of  ano- 
ther gGl3it)g>  Lord  r^fufing  eight  or  nine  hundred  guineas  for  one  hundred 
ewes.    'And»,  what  almpftflaggers credulity,  we  have  been  told  of  afinele 
mm  kt  fbr-^neithouiand  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  year,  if  not  at  a  mil 
higher  price.     But,  imqgi^ary  and  real  value  are  two  very  different  thing*. 
L  >p4s  jo^y  fell  their  rs^ce  horles  for  ^v^  hundred  or  a  thouland  guineas  each, 
if  they  can  get  g?LmbIers  to  give  the  money;  and  even  at  fuch  price,  as 
^amkliag  mcM,  they  tf^y  turn  to  account.     But  oxen  and  t>eep  are  only  fi? 
far  Tal^sible  as  they  jcoptribate  to  the  liipply  of  the  real  necessities  of  the  cora- 
niinity.     Whilit  therefore  John  Bull  eats  his  beef  and  mutton  madi 
dearer  lluin  he  did^,  before  thefe  agricultural  focieties  were  ^ti  on  foot,  I  am 
at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the  advantage  that  has  been  derived  to  the  public  from' 
We  grazing  experiments.     Lafl  winter,  if  I  miflake  not,  we  heard  of  an 
191  felted  by  the  lat^  Duke  to  an  enormous  fize',  at  an  expence  probably 
tai  would  have  iairniihed  three  or  four  oxen  for  the  market;  and  ofanother^ 
6ea/iof  axtiaordiuary  carcafe,  killed  and  fold  out  at  the  price  of  2j.  6J»  per 
pound,  at  a  time  when  the  induftrious'poor  were  in  a  (late  bordering  oa 
abfolute  fiarvatioi).     Ni)w  if  we  ate  to  feed  up  ^monllers^  that  a|  gazing 
crowd  may  b^ gratified  with  the  sight  at  a fiiiUing  per  head,  it  is  one  thing; 
but  if  cattle  are  to  be  railed  (ox food,  it  is  another:  in  fuch  cafe  the  Ihilling. 
tlirowt^  awa)^oD:ij,i?  ajinprofitable  fight,  will  be  better  ipent  with  the  butcher, 
for  ^eat  fold  at  a^'fiiore  ceafonablo  price,  in  proportion  as  it  is  lefs  loaded 
mi]krcos$JfyfiH ;  A&iit  lefs  *  tallows  in  the  cawl  and  on  the  kidneys.'  , 

*'  So  far  then  as  the  late  Duke's ^r^a/V/g^. employments,  which  you  defcribe 
afrdoii|g  the-bighieiil  honour  to  his  memory,  are  concerned,  the  word  ytility 
as  applit:d  to  hi§[Grace's  purfUits,  rauil  lie  coniide^ed  to  be  a  word  of  at 
kaft  i]^«^^/$ux;eptation.  But  fliould.lhis  (pecious  word  utility  be  meaj^t  to 
Si^p\y  in  aivf  degree  to  the  proje^ed  plan  for  converting  the  patrimony  of 
the  Church- into  lay  property,  by  felling  the  tithes  and  rendering  tlie  Clergy 
^nhoners^ OA  the  State,  the  favourite  icheme  of  our  modern  imjiYGvers,  and 
fcr  which ^le  various  yj^Zr^  reports  of  agricultural  fuiveycrs  have  been  in- 
t^died  to  prepare  the  public,  I  can  haye  no  doubt  on  ni)  mind  with  relpedl 
totthe  fenfe  in  which  the  word  ougl^t  to  be  taken.  In  I'uch  cafe  what  may 
beg  matter  oi great  utility  to  one  paiTty,  will  be  a  fpecies  of  robbery  to  ano- 
ther. A  robbery  which  an  a6t  of^  parliament  Kay  indeed  make  legal;  hut 
-which  no  act  of  parliament  can  pofhbly  render  y^/^.  '       '  [ 
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'*  ♦  To  enter  at  large  iiUo  this  .subject,  would  lead  into  a  wide  field.—r 
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'  ^'  Bat  as  this,  (to  make  ufe  of  the  language  of  an  intelligent  writer  on 
this  fubje6l,)  '  is  the  wickedeil  idea  a  profligate  and  tlnprincipled  mind 
ever  ferioufly  conceived/  J  heartity*wi(l),'for  the  credit  of  your  late  friend 
that  the  utility.,  to  which  his  agricultural  purfuits  were  direSed,  had  had  a 
different  objed  in  view.     Unhappily,  however,, his  Grace's  fpeeches   in 
parliament,  have  afcertained  that  point  with  too  much  clfarneis  and  deci* 
iion,  to  admit  of  a  doubt.     Such,  then,  being  the  cafe,  it  may  well  fuit  the 
views  of  an  amphibious  and  abjed  Aflbciate  of  a  French  National  Inflitutcy 
(whofe  recorded  f  complacency  towards  the  fubverters  of  the  throne  and. 
the  altar  in  a  neighbouring  country,  fpeaks,  in  a  language  too  plain  to  be 
inifunderftood,  •  the  nature  of  his  regard  for  them  in  this)  to  folicit  fubfcrip-^ 
tions  for  a  monument  to  your  departed  friend.     But  all  found  members  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Clergy  more  efpecially,  will  take  care  how  they  clafs* 
themfelves  with  diilenters  of  every  denomination,  (whofe  proceedings    in 
their  agricu>ltural  character  have  been  marked  by  an  uniform  hoftility  to  the 
iDofl  ancient  and  mofl  facred.eflablilhment  of  the  realm,)  for  the  purpofe  of 
handing  down  to.  po£ierity  the  nemory  of  a  man,  whofe  attachment  to  their 
order  they  have  fuch  cogent  reafons  to  queflion.^' 

If,  indeed,  the  nation  be  to  be  difgraced  by  feeing  a  ftatue  cre£led 
to  the.  memory  of  this  young  nobleman,  let  it  at  leaft  be  placed  in  a 
fpot  fo  appropriate  that  the  motive  for  its  ere£tion  cannot  be  the  fab- . 
j^SL  of  a  doubt,     Eor  the  fake  of  confiflency,  indeed,  three  ftatues. 


The- words ^«^//f  utility  have  indeed  a  very  plaufible  found.     But  knowing 

Ihat  'evil  is  not  to  be  done  that  good  may  come,'  I  conceive  that  no 

Xiation  can  long  profper  by  the  adoption  of  unju/t  maxims  of  pel  cy.     Oii 

the  fuppofition  then  tiutt  the  notions  on  this  fubject,  which  have  been 

induflrioufly  circulated  and  hailily  adopted,  were  cofredt ;  and  that  the 

effe6t  of  tythe  on  agriculture  has  neither  been  mifreprefented  nor  mifunder- 

Hood,  the  contrary  of  which  we  know  to  be  the  truth ;  fiill  Ihould  the  time 

come,  when  public  utility  is  to  be  made  the  pafTport  io  flagrant  injustice,  the 

political  fun  of  a  nation  feekihg  to  thrive  by  fuch  means,  muft  be  con- 

Sdered  as  felting  apace. — ^X^hen  property  held  by  the  moft  ancient  and  in- 

defeafible  title, — a  title  uniformly  recognized  by  our  laws,  fanctioned  bjr 

Magna  Charta,  and  protected  by  the  Royal  Oath, — (hall  not  be  able  to  with- 

Hand  the  facrilegious  invaiion  of  theoretic  reformers,  under  the  fpecious 

pretence  o^ public  utility  \  we  muft  no  longer  talk  of  our  boafied  conftitu- 

tion ;   we  have  then  entered  alas !  on  that  venturous  chapter  of  political 

experiment ;  which,  not  (lopping  with  the  Church,  will  eventually  termL- 

tiate,  as  it  already  has  done  in  more  cafes  than  one,  in  general  confufion. 

For^  according  to  the  gradation  fo  well  marked  out  by  Mr.  Burke,  '  the 

principles  and  examples  which  lead  to  ecclefiaflical  pillage,  lead  directly 

thence  to  the  contempt  of  all  prefcriptive  titles,  thence  to  the  pillage  of 

«//  property,  and  thence  to  universal  defolation/* 


9> 


^  t  See  a  Letter  from  the  Right  Hmnirabk  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Knight  ^ 
ihe  Bath,  Baronet ^  me  tf  His  Majesty's  most  honourable  Priiy  Council,  and  Press-- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  !  !  !  to  the  Citizens,  Prefident,  and  Secreta<^ 
ries  of  the  National  Institute  of  France;  publifhed  in  Cobbett's  Political  Re- 
sifler  for  April  3d,  1802.  See  alfo  th(B  able  Animadverfions  on  that  Letter 
in  the  fame  Number, 
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Letter  to  the  Holt.  C.  J.  Fcx^  on  the  Deatli  of4he  Duke  of  Bedford.  ^  j§ 

ve  conceive,  fhoiild  be  eredfd  on  three  different  fpots,  in  comme-» 

moration  of  his  Grace's  moral,  political,  and  agricultural  virtues. 

The  proper  fituation  for  the  iiv(l  yre  ihall  not  prefume  to  indicate ; 

but  the  fecond  might,  with  perfeft  propriety,  be  placed  near  the 

fpot  occupied  by  the  fcaflFbld  in  Palace-yard,  whence  the  patriotic  cfFu- 

fionsof  Mr.  Fox  are  copioufly  poured  forth  to  the  gaping  multitude; 

it  would  there  be  attended  with  the  ivonderful  advantage  of  affording 

^he orator  a  frequent  opportunity  for  apoftrophifing  the  marble  repre- 

fentation  of  his  departed  friend,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  for  exhorting 

his  conftituents  to  emulate  his  Virtues.     And  the  moft  appropriate 

fvtuation  for  the  third  ftatue  woiild  unqueftionably  be  the  centre  9f 

Smithfield,   where  the  drovers  might  regard  it  with  fuitable  vener4-  ^ 

tion,  and  the  fat  oxen  low  in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  their  bdH 

benefaflor. 

Having  recorded  thefe  fupcr-eminent  virtues  of  his  friend,  it  might 
have  been  expeSed  that  Mr.  Fdx  would  have  ftopped,  without  pre- 
fuming  to  depift  the  clofmg  fcene  of  his  life*  But  what  effort  is  too 
daring  for  bis  mind,  what  talk  too  difficult  for  his  afpiring  genius  to 
attempt  ?  We  almoft  fhudder  to  follow  him  ;  he  reminds  us  of  the 
anxious  folicitude  of  D*Alembert  and  his  affociates  to  make  the 
^xif  of  their  apoftle,  Voltaire,  cor refjycnd with  the  fart  he  had  a^ed^ 
The  Duke's  •*  exit"  faid  his  paoegyrift,  **  corresponded  with  the 
part  he  had  a6ied.''  What  a  croud  of  reflexions  here  obtrude  them|- 
ielves  upon  our  mind  1  But  the  author  has  bimfelf  done  fuch  amplie 
joftice  to  his  fubjeft,  that  any  comment  of  otirs  would  be  fupei:iiuou$. 

"  You  proceed  to  fay,  that '  in  the  laf!  trial  that  awaited  him,  it  was  to 
be  feen  how  he  vyould  be  aflfeded  by  bodily  torture,  and  the  near  profpeft 
of  (lidilution.     At  a  moment  like  this  it  might  have  been  excufable  (you    • 
fay)  if  his  feelings  had  been  concentrated  upon  his  own  fufTerings,  and  i\\t 
awful  event  which  awaited  him.'     It  might  indeed.  Sir,  have  been  not  only 
excufable,  but  it  was  to  be  expected  that  at  fjiph  an  awful  moment,  had  the 
Duke  been  one  of  Religion's  favoured  children.  Religion  would  not  have 
iaiJed  to  mark  him  for  her  own.     '  Sonle  fond  defire,  fome  eager  hope, 
forae  longing  after  immortality,'  .would  at  fuch  a  crilis,  it  is  prelunied,  not 
fail  to  have  diicovered  itfelf.     No  fuch  thing.     '  The  Duke  (you  tell  us) 
wasftillhimfelf.'     He  died  alas!  -dn^X*  made  no  sign*     In  other  words,  he 
died,  according  to  your  account  of  his  exit,  as  he  had  lived ;  apparently 
without  God   in  his  thoughts.     '  The  welfare  of  others  iiill  engrcjUedhh  at- 
tention.     Indifferent  to  his  own   fituation,    he   coolly  employed  the  few 
minutes  allotted  him,  in  making  various  arrangements  which  might  fecur^ 
the  comfort  of  thofe  who  were  to  live  when  he  was  gone.'     What  enviable 
difintereftednefs ! — 'At  laft  he  refigned  his  being  with  all  the  fortitude  and 
relignation  of  thofe,  who  have  been  held  up  to  the  imitation  of  mankind."* 

'*  This  language.  Sir,  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  addrelfed  to  heathens 
alTembledin  a  Roman  fenate,  would  have  fui ted  the  hearers;  but  confidered 
as  addretfed  to  Chriftians  in  a  Chriftian  alfembly,  the  words  fortitnde  and 
resipatim  ibould  have  been  exchanged  for  thofe  of  senseless  apathy  and  cainai 
iniUfference.  We  have  heard  that  the  infidel  Hinne  died  in  this  ftate.  We 
We  been  alfo  told,  that  his  biographer,  Dr,  Adam  Smith,  one  of  the  fafne 
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*  fchool,  when  in  extremis,  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend  for  the  purpofe  of 

afTuring  him,  that  be  too  poffefled  the  moft-perfed  indifference  &nA  cotftpo- 

.  fata  at  the  approach  ofcjeath.     And  it  is  polfibie  that  your  own  latter  end 

may  conefpond  with  that  of  your  friend;  indeed  there,  are  fonae  circum- 

iiances  in  your  hiftory,  which  render  fiich  an  event  to  be  expelled.     You, 

^  $ir,  it  is  more  than  probable,  may  be  perfedlly  calm,  compolcd  and  ini/i/- 

^fer^nt  about  the  concerns  of  futurity  in  your  latter  moments ;  and  it  is  pof" 

iible  too,  you  may  leave  a  friend  behind,  who  may  bring  forth  fuch  a  cir- 

cuhoflance  to  the  world,  as  a  conclufive  demonftration  of  )^^ perfection  of 

your  charadier.     But,  Sir,  fuch  fcenes  are  too  difgraceful  to  a  Chriftian 

country,  to  be  held  up  to  imitation.     They  are  calculated  for  exhibition 

before  the  philofophers  of  the  French  National  InlHtutc*;  but  not  befbie 

,the  fober  Senators  of  a  people,  which,   though  corrupted.  Is  not,  thank 

'  God,  fo  far  philofophized,  as  to  have  adopted  for  its  creed,  that  '  Death  is 

an  eternal  ileeji* 

*'  To  blazon  forth  therefore  fcenes,'  over  which  common  prudence 
would  caft  a  veil;  to  draw  the  pi6lure  of  a  man  of  dillinguiftied  qualities, 
dying  in  a  Chrifiian  country  the  boafled  death  of  an  unenlightened  heathen, 
without  the  leaft  apparent  concern  for  the  flate  of  his  foul  and  the  things  of 
n^^tetter  world,  as  if  no  fuch'  thoughts  had  ever  pofl'eired  his  mind ;  *  for  the 
fake  (as  you  fay)  of  rmpielfing  his  great  example  on  the  public,  that  men 
may  ("ee  it,  that  they  may  feel  it,  that  they  may  talk  of  it  in  their  doraeflic 
circles  and  hold  it  up  to  the  imitation  of  tneir  children ;' — is.  Sir,  to  rompre 
en  visiere  all  regard  to  decency ;  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  every  feriousk 
man;  and  we  are  only  grieved  to  fee  the  tone  of  mora's  in  this  country 
funk  fo  low,  as  to  tolerate  fuch  a  grofs  infult  on  the  charader  of  a  religious 
nation. 

"  It  was  notexpe6led  that  the  death  of  the  late  Duke  would  be  the  death 
of  a  Saint :  or  that  his  latter  moments  would  exhibit  any  ftriking  traits  of  the 
humble,  the  penitent,  the  faithful  Chriflian:  but,  on  the  fcore  of  his 
Grace's  religion,  I  (liould  not  have  prefumed  to  have  hazarded  an  opinion  ; 
confidering  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  God;  had  not  ray  obfervalions  been  I 
provoked  by  your  offenfive  expoiition  of  your  friend's  latter  moments.      In    i 

tniglit  J 


the  bowels  of  charity  I  fhotffd  have  hoped,  however  appearances  m 
have  been  againfl  it,  and  whatever  I  might  have  heard  to  the  contrary  on 
his  Grace's  fubjed;  that  the  minifler  of  his  parifh  at  Wo';urn  had  it  in  hii? 
.power  to  bear  confcientious  teftimony,  either  that  his  Grace's  days  had 
been  devoutly  fpent  in  a  regular  attendance  on  the  eftabliihed  ordinanc^es  of 


it 


*  It  may  not  be  incurious  to  mark  the  different  impreflions  made  on  " 


fost  literaty  society  in  tlie  vxrU,*'  and  publicly  proclaiming  the  honour  of  be- 
ing admitted  as  their  alfociate,  ioh^  '  the  highest  and  most  enviable  literary  dis^ 
tinctiofi"  thus  complimenting  the  National  Inftitute  of  France  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;Trrwe  behold,  on  the  other,  the 
vigorous  genius  of  Mr,  Burks  ^^[cnhvag  them,  in  the  plain  and  forcible  lan^ 
linage  of  truth,  as  '  a  set  <f  Ute^ary  men  converted  into  a  gang  of  robbers  an^i 
auassim^^'^VA  ^  a  den  off  bra/voes  aad  hat^tti  jusumin^  the  garb  and  tone  rf  an\ 
Acadm^tf philosophers/^  ->      , 

religion 
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idigiop,  and  that  no  £ngagcmeora  had  bc^^n  fufFered  to  encroach  on  the 
pubiii\*emce.s  of  hi.^  God-— or  that  his  iafl  moments  had  been  marked  by 
tome  cxpreliion  of  concern  lor  the  omiffion  of  thefe  duties^  and  themttap- 
p/kation  of  the  talents  vojii  teli  us  he  poiieiled.  This  Sir,  I  fhould  have 
Aoped;  and  hoping,  as  Mr,  Burke  fa^s,  *  Ihould  willingly  have  left  him  to 
the  heralds/  had  not  you,  by  making  the  unlandified  exit  ofyour  late  friea^ 
a  prominent  feature  in  )  our  paneg)ric,  pointed  out  that  pait  of  his  Grace's 
charader  to  particular  coniideralion. 

"  I'have  now  done.  Si.  ;  and  done  what  I  conceived  to  be  my  duty: 
trufting  that  the  people  of  this  country,  though  not  altogether  whaf  might 
be  wiftied,  are  fnW  not  funk  (b  low  in  chamdier  or  principle^  as  to  give 
implicit  credit  to  your  language. 

"  Trailing,  inoreover,  that  the  rifing  youth,  to  the  fouridnefs  of  whoie 
principles,  both  as  Engliihmen  and  Chrillians,  I  look  forward  for  thepr^ 
iervation  of  our  glorious  cojiftilution,  will,  on  the  ground  of  theknow^ 
adage,  *  Laudari  a  laudato  maxima  laus  est/  ever  bear  in  mind>  when  Uiey 
lead  the  hyperbolical  eulogy  under  conlideration,  that  it  was  sfioktu  igf 
Charles  James  Fox/' 

We  cannot  conclude  without  ferioiifly  recomtnending  this  paRi*> 
phlet  to  all  the  admirers  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  have  not 
renounced  the  principles  of  Chriftianity ;  or  who  do  not  prefervthe 
vague  morality  of  the  pagan  philofophers  t6  the  pure  fyftem  of  ethics 
to  be  found  in  the  gofpel  of  Chrift.  As  it  has  been  lately  afleftedy 
that  all  the  Great  Men,  whofe  virtues  and  talents  have  adorned  their 
country,  either  in  Church  or  State,  have  been  educated  in  public 
fchools,  in  the  moft  confined  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  that  the  moft 
profligate  charaSers  in  our  univerfities  have  received  their  education 
ififrivate  fchools,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ftate,  that  the  late 
Duke  of  BhDFORD  was  educated  at  Weftminfter*,  and  Mr^.'Pox 
athon;  and  that  Usher,  Tillotson,  and  Barrow,  with  a  long 
train  of  equalsy  and  )iot  a  few  fuperiors,  imbibed  their  principles  find 
their  knowledge  at  priyate  fchoolst.  Jt  is  not  the  objeft  of  this 
ilatement  to  draw  a  general  inference  from  partial  premifes ;  but 
mtrcly  to  oppofeyi2t,7  lofi^ion. 

An 


*  Irt  one  of  the  mofl  lamentable  infiances  of  abandoned  profligacy  which 
lave  recently  formed  the  fubjedl  of  legal  diicnlFion,  it  was  ftated  by  the 
advocate  for' the  prolecution,  that  the  culprit  "  received  ^is  earfy  im/iresslons  at 
Weitminster  school/* 

•  +  ARdHBisH OP  Usher  received  his  education  at  a  private  fchoolr** 
cently  eftabliflied  in  Dublin  by  two  Scctchmen,  who  had  repaired  to  that 
capital  for  the  purpofe pf  maintaining  a  correlpondence  between  the  Scotch 
and  Irifh  Proteftants.  Tillotson  was  tHe  fon  of  a  Diflenter,  and  W%is 
educated  at  a  difienting  fchool  in  Yorkfhire.  Barrow,  indeed,  was  firft 
felt  to  the  Charter  Houfe,  but,  after  remaining  there  two  years  and  a  haHfJ 
during  which  time  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his  ikill  in  bruifijig, 
liisquan-ellbme.  ditpofition,  and  his  profligate  condu 61,  )whifh  wa*  cari^d 
tofucban  extent^  that  his  father  was  known  to  pray,  (hat^  if  ifpJ^a^d 

God 
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BarrowV  Effay.on  Education. 
[Conihmed from  VOL.  xi.  P.  392. J 

WE  refumc  the  analyfis  of  this  able  and  interefting  work  at  t1 
fifth  chapter,  on  the  Choice  of  a  School.  The  confiderations  c 
which  this  important  queftion  (hould  be  determined  are  here  ftat( 
to  be  the  literary  and  moral  character  of  the  mafter,  his  temper,  h| 
iiiduftry,  his  external  appearance  and  perfonal  accompli (hments  ;^ 
his  place  of  refidence  and  his  attachment  to  our  conilitution  i| 
Churdi  and  State.  This  laft  fubje£t  introduces  fome  pointed  rem^rl 
-on  the  impropriety  of  placing  our  Tons  under  Diflenters,  and  tl 
ftiH  greater  impropriety  of  intruding  their  education  to  foreigners.  1 
Chap.  VI. — On  confulting  the  Genius  in  order  to  determine  the  Pri 
>  fi£iony\%  z  concife  and  mafterly  difquifition,  whether  particular  mel 
are  endowed  with  talents  adapted  to  particular  purpofes  only  ?  Aft< 
examining  this  queftion  by  argument,  authority  and  example,  tl 
iuthor  concludes  that  otir  intelledual  powers  differ  by  nature  in  de^ 
gree^  iyut  that  they  differ  in  kind  by  accident  alone.  This  is,  how<- 
cver,  a  queftion  where  much  may  be  faid  on  both  fides;  the  maxim 
tif  fo^a  nafciiur  nonfit  is  univerfally  believed,  though  probably  fuch 
iuperiority  of  talents  arifes  from  fuperior  organization,  and  hence 
hereditary  genius  may  be  rationally  accounted  for.  In  this  chapter 
the  patent  is  recommended  neither  to  deftine  his  fon  from  his  birth 
to  any  peculiar  employment,  nor  afterwards  leave  the  employment 
wholly  to  his  own  choice,  unlefs  confidently  with  prudence.  It  is 
furttier  recommended  here  to  the  parent  to  fix  his  fon's  occupation  in 
fome.  meafure  according  to  his  fortune,  his  abilities,  his  paifions,  and 
his  ^Ihes,  but  in  all  cafes  to  avoid  deception. 

"  In  order  to  reconcile  the  fon  to  his  profeflion  (fays  Dr.  Barrow)  an  ar- 
fifict  is  often  practifed  by  the  parents  which  I  can  by  no  means  recommend. 
Jts  inconveniencies  ate  lludioufly  kept  out  of  fight  left  they  fliould  excite 
difgilfty  and  its  advantages  placed  in  the  moft  favourable  point  of  view  that 
'they  may  fecure  his  attachment.  Deception  in  the  management  of  children 
is  never  julUfiable  in  its  principle^  and  feldom  finally  beneficial  in  its 
eflfecis.  In  the  prefent  inftancc  when  the  youth  finds  toil  and  ^\f&c\x\iy, 
where  he  bad  been  taught  toexped  only  eale  and  pleafure,  the  di (appoint- 
ment  of  his  hopes  will  be  aggravated  by  his  refentment  of  the  impofition  ; 


God  to  take  either  of  his  fons  from  him,  it  might  be  Isaac,  he  was  taken 
away  as  incorrigible ;  and  was  fent  to  Fclftead  in  £iiex>  where  he  laid  the 
ifoandation  of  his  religious  knowledge^  and  acquired  the  means  of  becoming 
^hat  he  afterwards  did  become.  This  note  is  addrefied,  like  a  copy  of 
yerfes  which  we  once  read,  "  to  him  who  knows  it  to  be  defigned  for  him  ;** 
and  ht  will,  we  truft,  receive  it,  as  it  is  meant,  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  our  re- 
fped^  moderation,  and  forbearance. 

and 
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aikd  what  was  defigiied  to  attach  him  to  his  fituation  will'  be  amongft  the* 
Mcaufes  of  cf  ill  ike  and  difcontent.  Let  him  be  rather  told  at  once«  what 
JjeMiL  always  find  to  be  true,  that  care  and  labour  are  the  lot  of  man  ii| 
every  depariment  of  life  ;  that  fuccefs  is  generally  proportioned  to  exertion^ 
and  that  difficulty  is  one  of  the  moft  equitable  meafures  of  merit,'* 

Chap.  VII,  On  the  EJlimation^  the  Treatment^  and  the  GrievaiU£» 
^thf  Maflers  of  Academies. — This  chapter  feems  altogether  ortgina|«)^ 
It'  contains  much  interefling  and  important  matter^  and  forms  ail 
day  well  worthy  of  feparate  publication.  Here  the  artifices  of  th« 
bwer  clafs  of  fchpQlmafters,  and  the  errors  of  we^k  parents  arc  ftatcdr 
without  referve,  and  cenfured  with  equal  freedom;  and  hence  tbct 
chapter  is  likely  to  give  offence  as  well  as  inforniation.  The  hard- 
ihips  of  the  profeffion  are»  however,  pointed  out,  and  its  dignity  and 
utility  vindicated  with  much  zeal  and  eloquence;  The  author  pro». 
hably  had  this  chapter  in  view  when  he  faid  in  his  preface—"  1  hsive 
furveyed  with  fon^  attention  the  profellion  of  a  fchoolmafler  initSr 
a&ual  and  poilible  ufe  and  advantages  ;  I  have  coafidered  the  finja- 
tionojFthe  individual  and  his  relation  to  the  public;  and  I  havefou^d: 
it  an  amufing  and  interefling  fpeculation,  from  education  to  predict 
coodu£l,  and  trace  condudl  back  to  education.  Should  the  reader^ 
however,  fee  reafon  to  accufe  me  of  partiality  in  favour  of  the  ch»» 
nder  and  office  of  a  fchoolmader,  though  I  mall  venture  to  plead  nqt^ 
guilty  to  the  charge,  I  (hall  not  make  any  {treni^ous  defetKc  ^gainft 
.  it  It  is  eafy  to  difclaim  prejudice,  but  not  eafy  to  avoid  it ;  and  vfiif 
own  feelings,  I  confefs,  are  in  unifon  with  the  obfervation  of  the  Ro-* 
fflan  teacher  of  rhetoric,  that  no  man  wiflies  to  fee  the  profeffion  ia 
K'iich  he  has  been  diftinguiflied,  funk  into  decay  and  conte^ppt." 

Chap.  VIII.  On  Grammars, — The  queftion  oh  the  choice  m 
grammars  is  here  examined  with  much  good  fenfe,  and  no  iriconfi*/ 
derable  difplay  of  critical  erudition.  The  author  recommends  fuch 
grammars  as  he  conceives  heft  adapted  to  their  refpcftive  purpofet. 
He  very  juftly  obferveis,  that — "  without  oral  inftruSibn  children 
can  never  be  taught  languages,  and  with  that  aid,  the  choice  of  a 
grammar  is  of  lefs  importance  than  feems  to  be  generally  fuppofcdt 
Written  rules  fliould  certainly  contain  no  falfe  principles ;  they 
fbould  teach  no  errors  which  it  will  afterwards  be  neceffary  to  cor* 
red ;  they  (hould  conftitute  a  complete  and  permanent  code  of  lawf 
to  which  the  ftudent  may  at  all  times  appeal.  But  by  what  means  he 
may  be  moft  cxpeditioufly  ejiabled  to  apply  them,  will  depend  lefs 
upon  the  laws  themfelves,  than  on  the  dexterity  of  his  inftrudor." 

Chap.  IX.  On  the  Study  of  the  Englifh  Language, — This  fubjeA 
is  reprefented  as  of  great  importance.  The  author,  after  ftating 
feveral  reafons  why  our  native  tongue  fliould  be  a  more  frequent  ob^ 
J€d  of  ftudy  in  feminaries  of  education,  earneftly  recommends^  to^ 
fchoolmafters  to  fupport,  with  all  their  authority,  its  orthography  a9 
»ow  cilablifhed>  for  the  fake  of  the  permanence  of  the  language. 

This 
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This  chapter  Irke Wife  contains  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the  ex-" 
cellenceof  the  EngiKh  language  for  every  fpedi^s  of  cortipofition;*- 
Exceptions  are  however  made  with  refpcd  to  the  fonnet  and  irre- 
gular ode  ;  but  on  fpch  fubjctfls,  tafte  will  always  decide  for  itfelf. 

Chap.  X. — On  f/^n'ting,  Arithmetic^  and  the  Mathematics y  contains" 
tnuch  ufeful  information.  The  author  points  out  the  great  value 
•f  thefe  feveral  qualifications;  the  modes  by  which  they  may  beuioft? 
fcicccfsfully  taught,  and  alfo  the  books  beft  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 
For  arithmetic,  Bonny  caltle  is  chiefly  recommended;  Moore  for  na-' 
ligation  ;  Kelly  for  nautical  aftronomy  and  book-keeping,  and  Hut- 
•  fo»  for  mathematics  in  general. 

Chap.  XI-. — On  the  Study  of  the  ClaJftcSy  is  an  able  defence  of 
the  pradice  of  confining  the  attention  of  our  youth  to  thofe  ifemaint^ 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  "^' 

Chap.  XII.— 0>j  the  Art  of  Teachings  is  well  worthy  the  attentive' 
pefbfal  of  all  perfons  engaged  in  communicating  knowledge.  "^ 

Chap.  XI 1 1. — On  the  Ufe  of  tranflatlons  and  auxiliary  Rooks ^  afford^ 
much  praflical  inftruSion  on  claflical  fubje^Sls. 

-  Chap.  XIV.  On  Mythology^  Geography y  Chronology^  and  Hijiory,-^ 
7he  ufe  and  advantages  of  each  of  thefe  obje£ls  of  fludy,  are  hcrQ 
Ikriefly  pointed  out,  and  the  mod  approved  methods  of  attaining  them 
at«  like  wife  ftated^  whence  the  author  makes  a  digreilion  on  the  fub- 
j^Qt  of  novels y  which,  on  account  of  its  Angular  and  ferious  im* 
ju>rtance,  we  (hall  quote  at  full  length. 

*'  Of  thefe  popular  publications,  I  fliall  undoubtedly,  as  a  writer  on  edu- 
cation, be  expected  to  give  my  judgment,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  con- 
demnation. If  the  reaibns  of  this  levere  fentence  be  requiicd  at  my  handsj 
'  ^theylhall  immediately  be  produced  ;  for  they  can  no  where  be  dated  vyith 
^joore  propriety,  than  as  an  appendage  to  the  obfervations  already  made  oa 
fbe  ftudy  of  tbofe  authentic  narratives,  which  thefe  compofitionsconftaully 
iKofefs  to  imitate,  and  in  contrafi  with  which  their  defects  mciy  be  the  moil 
^arly  feen,  and  the  moft  efre6lually  expofed.  I  am  far  from  iuppofmg 
there  are  not  many  works  of  thisdeicriptlon  in  onr  language  which  may  be 
.  tpaid  with  innocence  and  fafety.  The  novels  of  Fielding,  of  Richard  ion, 
■and  of  RadclifFe,  no  man  of  tafte  will  perufe  without  pleaiure,  and  no  mart 
^f  refledlion  without  improvement.  But  far  different  from  thele  are  the 
jrolumes  that  ufually  crowd  the  (helves  of  a  circulating  library,  or  are  feeii 
tambling  on  the  fofas  of  a  faihionable  drawing-room.  It  is  notther)ccar 
fional  perufal  of  the  beft,  but  the  habiM^al  reading  of  the  worii,  which  it  i< 
the  wifh  of  every  wife  and  good  man  to  cenlure  and  reilrain.  Not  a  ftw^ 
of  thefe,  inftead  of  pollefling  that  eafe,perfpicuity,  and  elegance  of  ftylcj^ 
wi)ich  (hould  feem  eifential  to  lighter  compofitions,  and  works  intended 
©nly  for  amufement  are  fo  defedlive  in  the  common  proprieties  ofexpreflion, 
and  even  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  corrupt  the 
language  and  dep.  ave  the  taile  of  all  who  be/lew  their  time  and  attention 

Upon,  them* 

'*  The  authors  of  others  again  feem  ambitious  on  every  occafion  to  iutro- 
duce,  not  only  foreign  idioms  and  phrafeology,  and  the  inflated  efHorefcence 
of  Gallic  oratory,  but  fuch  colloquial  terms  and  feutences  from  French  wri- 
ters. 
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teis,  aail^y  ^ouM  p^fuafJe  us,  couvfy  their  ideas  with  greater  ferce  or. 
pcr/picuitv,  than  any  exprellions  wjiich  our  own  defective  language  cai% 
/upplv.  The  real  motive  of  the  writers  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the 
contemptible  affeciation  of  fuperior  learning,  but  (he  practice  has  an  ob-. 
vious  tendency  to  corrupt  the  purity  and  deftroy  the  character  of  our  EngliSt 
diction,  and,  as  faro*  it  is  in  the  power  of  novclills  to  effedl  it,  to  reduce  ufl^ 
fo  babble  a  diale6t.of  France. •» 

'•  Some  of  thefe  publications  betray  fudi  a  laxity  in  their  do<5)riiles  of 

merality,  and  exhibit  fuch  licentioulnefs  of  fentiment  and  deicriplion,  aft 

cdDiidt'tail  to  inflame  the  paffions  which  they  ought  to  reft  rain,  and  to  un-« 

dermine  the  virtue  which  they  profefs  to  fupport,  and  others  again  are  made 

tbe  vehicle  of  principles  hoftile  alike  to  our  civil  and  oureccleiiaiticaleila* 

blilhmexit,  while  the  general  merit  of  the  character  by  which  they  have  been 

aitfully  infufed,  are  deligned  to  reci»mmend  them  to  the  notice  and  fa^ 

voiir  of  the  reader,   before  he  is  aware  of  their  purpofe  or  of  his  own 

dfinger.  . 

"  A  ftill  greater,  becaufe  a  more  general  fault  of  our  novels  is  tlie  ttiifre- 

prefentation  of  human  characters  and  human  life.     Love,  refiiileis  l(A^e,  is 

there  confideredas  the  general  agent  in  terreftrial  tranfa6lions,  arid  thougl? 

it  is  in  truth  and  nature  but  one  patiion  ainoiigil  man^,  it  is  reprefehtj^d  as 

tiie'anwerfa!  principL*  ofcondud,  as  the  fole  diftributer  of  good  aad  %^%<£ 

happineik  and  miiery  to  mankind.     Qualities  the  moll  oppofite  apd  irre«t 

cdxicileable  are  united  in  the  fame  peribn  to  Ibrm  a  capliv^ing  charadefft, 

V)d  the  formality  and  enthufiafm  of  the  days  ofchiva'ry  are  mingled  vvilk 

Ibe  freedom  and  indifference  of  modern  manners.     PerlbnaLatt^KJii»^y9jl 

conceived  at  fight,  and  matured  in  a  moment,  bears  down  alike  the  diltinc- 

tions  of  rank,  and  the  maxims  of  prudence;  and  by  tlje  magic  wand  of  the 

^nius  of  romance,  the  daughter  of  thecoUager  is  exalted  info  ft  countefs, 

and  the  labourer  at  the  anvifor  the  mine,  loon  graces  the  cou^t^ud  the 

drawing-room.     The  hero  and  heroine  are  involved  in  diflr^flw,  \\\  vvhw^lf 

ii<>  ether  mortals  ever  were  involved,,  and  generally  delivered  byinean«  by 

which  none  but  themfelves  ever  were  delivered.     They  are,  howev^^ 

always  married  at  laft,  and  attam  in  the  poileiiion  of  each  other  fuch  happU 

'  nefs  as  no  human  being  ever  yet  attained,  and  luch  as  nature  and  provident)^ 

with  all  their  bounty  never  will  beitow. 

*'  By  the  conftant  perufal  of  narratives  of  this  defcrlption  thejouthof 
both  fexes  are  encouraged  to  cherilh  expedations  that  never  can  be  rea- 
lized, and  to  form  notions  of  each  other  which  painful  experience  will  every 
day  refute.  Tne  mind  too  byexerciling  only  its  weaker  powers,  becomes 
enervated  and  enfeebled,  incapable  or  impatient  of  Itronger  and  better  exeiV 
tion,difgufled  with  the  tumult  of  bufinefs  or  tlie  ro.ughnefs  of  contradiftion", 
tad  with  all  the  realities  of  nature  and  of  truth,  the  moif  valuable  fea* 
fonof  life  is  fpent  in  the  fport  of  muling  inflead  of  the  labour  of  thinking, 
in  die  indulgence  of  the  fairy  villous  of  hope,  and  the  reveries  of  a  perverted 
imagination,  inflead  of  the  purfuit  of  fcience,.the  formation  of  maxims  of 
wifdom,  and  the  eflablilliment  of  the  principles  of  moral  duty. 

'*  I  am  not  prefumptuous  enough  fo  fuppofe  that  any  obfervations  of 
mine  will  corred  a  folly  that  is  at  once  fo  fafcinatlng  and  fo  fafhionable, 
that  a  iblitary  effay  on  education  can  prevail  againft  a  hoft  of  ftcH^els  and 
lomances.  The  votes  of  the  judicious,  however,  I  doubt  not  are  in  my  fe- 
vour;  but  the  pradice  of  the  majority  is  clearly  on  tiie  other  fide;  and  againfl 
tteafures  which  they  can  neither  approve  nor  prevent,  all  that  the  minority 

can 
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dui  peribrlB^  is  to  aflert  the  arguments  of  truth  and  to  enter  the  proteft  of 
ieproi>a(ioD/' 

Chap.  XV.  On  Compojitlon^  in  Profe  and  Ferfe. — The  ufual  tt» 
ercifesof  our  beft  fchools  are  here  vindicated^  and  the  pradice  of 
vuking  Latin  verfes  is  particularly  recommended.  The  benefits  of 
cothpontion  in  general,,  in  the  progrefs  of  education,  are  fully  fet 
ferth^  and  judicious  inftruftions  are  likewife  given  for  exercifing  ftu- 
^nts  in  writing  Englifh  themes.  This  is  a  chapter  of  peculiar  ex- 
cellence. 

Chap.  XVI.  On  the  Study  of  the  French  Language, — In  this 
cSiapter,  the  value  of  French  Literature  is,  u^e  think,  fully  appre- 
ciated ;  but  the  author  condemns  the  conftant  and  univerfal  ftudy  of 
this  language  in  our  academies,  as  interfering  with  obje£ls  of  equal  if 
not  greater  importance. 

Chap.  XVII.  On  &mpuljtan  and  Corre^ion.-^Here  the  author 
flMids  forward  in  oppofition  to  the  faftiionable  dodrines  of  tender^ 
nefsand  familiarity,  as  the  avowed  and  manly  advocate  of  difcipline. 
and  ftibordination  in  fchools.  He,  however,  recommends  in  the  firft 
inilance,  the  expedients  of  praife,  cenfure,  honour,  difgrace,  and 
every  other  ftimulus  calculated  to  excite  emulation  and  promote  ex- 
ertion ;  but  when  thefe  fail,  the  dernier  rcjort  muft  be  the  rod. 
^  Without  the  rod  or  the  fear  of  it  (fays  Dr.  Barrow)  perhaps  no 
g«od  fchofar  was  ever  made.^* 

This  feems  a  hardj^ying^  but  we  believe  it  will  be  found  very 
difficult  to  refute  It.  Fear  is  the  great  prefervative  of  order  in 
fbciety,  and,  indeed,  of  good  manners  in  the  focixl  intercourfe  of 
life*  In  fliort,  fear  feems  the  moft  conftant  motive  of  exertion' 
mmong  all  ranks,  and  in  every  ftage  of  exiftence.  It  has  been  aSerted 
by  ibme  advocates  for  coercion,  that  corporeal  pain  (harpens  the 
mental  faculties,  but  this  our  author  does  not  touch  upon  ;  he  feems 
•0  view  the  rod  as  a  necelTary  evil,  and  his  direftions  for  the  dif- 
crect  and  temperate  ufe  of  it,  deferve  the  attention  of  every  parent 
teacher. 

Chap.  XVI 1 1.  On  Diverjions  and  Holidays. — The  dofior  is  no 
Ifiend  to  the  modern  plan  of  an  uflier  being  always  in  the  play- 
ground, or  the  too  ftrift  reftraint  of  boys  from  the  more  hardy  and 
even  dangerous  diyerfions.  The  chapter  concludes  with  very  judi- 
cious remarks  on  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  holidays,  and  on  the  improper 
condud  of  parents  during  the  vacations.  • 

Chap.  aIX.  On  religious  InJiruSfion^  is  a  ftrong  appeal  to  rea- 
Ibn,  in  favour  of  a  religious  education,  that  is,  an  education  in  the 
religion  of  the  ftate. 

'^^All  our  reafoning  l(fays  the  author)  on  a  point  of  education^  mufl'  be 
Ibpfjioded  primerelyto  refer  to  the  fociety  in  which  we  live;  'and  that  it  is 
the  doty  of  a  fchoolmailer  in  this  cotintry  to  inftru6t  his  pupils  m  theeita- 
bMflwd  religion,  will  hardly  be  called  in  queftion^  whep  it  is  confidered 
that  €if  insanity  is  /tart  tf  the  laws  of  tie  land*  It  is  clearly  the  obj«dt  of  tb* 
.     ,  -  pre- 
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pr^or  to  prepare  hts  icbolars  to  become  virtuous  and  ufeful  iDembers  of 
ifee community,  in  wliich  Providence  has  placed  tliem,  to  enable  them  to 
^n^  for  their  own  iubfillence,  and  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  fubfiilence  of 
odiffs;  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  and  to  perform  th«ir  own  duties  withy 
out  interrupting  the  duties  or  violating  the  righti»  of  their  fellow-fubjedfC 
IhTii],  thereibre,  be  incumbent  on  him  to  teach  his  pupil<;  not  only  tto 
iciences  which  it  may  be  neceiTary  for  them  to  underftand,  but  fubmifl^oa 
to  the  laws,  which  they  will  be  required  to  obey ;  not  only  to  fupport  the 
political  eflablifh men ^  of  the  State,  but  to  embrace  thedodriaes  and  the 
worihipof  the  national  church."    • 

This  chapter  contains  alfo  a  manly  and  liberal  defence  of  the 
connexion  between  our  religious  and  political  eftabliihmenty  and 
like  moft  other  chapters  of  this  work,  it  abounds  with  deep  reflect 
tions,  pointed  aphorifms,  and  decifive  arguments. 

\T^o  he  concluded  in  our  next, J 


Jbi  Biauties  of  England  and  Wales ;  ^r,  Delineations^  topograp^bical^ 
Uftorical^  and  defer iptive^  of  each  County,  Emhellijhed  with  Engmv^ 
ings.  By  John  Britton  and  Edward  Wedlake  Braylpy.  Vol,  L 
8vo,    Pp.400.     13s/   Vernor  and  Hood.     1 801.  4 

THIS  volume,  which  is  the  firft  of  a  work  jiow  publiihing  in 
numbers,  comprifes  an  accoutit  of  Bed  ford  (hi  re,  Berkfhire,  and' 
Backinghamfliire.  Bedfordfcire  leads  the  van  ;,  and  the  firft  intereft- 
iflg particular  which  prefents  itfelf  is  a  ftatement  6f  the  improved  f©-^ 
itnucof  the  eftates  attached  to  a  fchool,  inftituted  by  Sir  Williaai 
Hvpur,  who  *^  was  a  native  of  Bedford,  and  became  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  X561. 


n 


**  The  corporation  of  Bedford,  in  the  year  1553,  petitioned  King  Ed*, 
ward  tlie  (ixth  to  ere6t  a  Proteflant  fi  ee-fchool,  for  the  education  of  joudu 
in  the  pure  and  genuine  principles  of  the  leformed  religion.  , 

*'  Sir  William,  having  purchafed  thirteen  acres  and  one  rood  ofmeadow 
land,  lying  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  for  180/,  gave  if,  by* 
<leed  dated  the  22d  of  April,  1566,  to  the  corporation,  together  with  4) is 
late  dwelling  houfe,  &c.  in  Bedford,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mafter  and 
Qiher  of  the  faid  fc^hopl ;  and  for  apportioning  maideas  of  the  town,  on  theic 
entry  into  the  ftate  of  wedlock. 

."  The  annual  rent  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  purpofes  amounted  to  abotti 
W/.  per  annum,  till  the  year  1 668,  when  the  corporation  leafed  the  whole 
•fthe  lands  in  the  parifh  of  St,  Andrew,  for  the  term  of  41  years,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  99/.  In  the  year  1684  a  revifionary  leafe  was  granted  fof 
tile  mther  term  of  51  years,  at  the  improved  rent  of  150/.  Incorifequence 
^  granting  thefe  ieafes,  a  great  number  of  houfes  was  built,  and  the  ^l* 
k^wing  fhttets,  &c.  formed  upon  tlie  above  meadow  land :  Bedfordtflreet, 
Wford-row,  PrinceVftreet,  Theobald's-row,  North-ftreet,  Eaft-ftreet, 
l^b's  Conduit-ftreet,  Queen-ftreet,  Eagle-ftreet,  Bofwell-court,  Greei> 
^ect,  Harpur-flreet,  Richbell-court,  Hand-court,  Gra/s  Inn  paflage^ 
^ee  Cup  yard,  &c.  &c.    The  annual  tent  from  which  is  now  increal&4 
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to  mer^  than  4O00/.  and  in  three  or  four  years,  is  exposed  td  anHMifit  to 
MM.  or  upwards.  « 

**  This  great  and  almoft  unparalleled  augmentation  of  revenue  has 
•bilged  the  truRees  to  apply  to  parliament  for  two  tevcral  ads,  to  esctetid 
the  obje^s  of  the  charity,  and  regulate  the  application  of  the  receipts.  By 
liiefe  proviiiens  of  the  Jegiflakire,  the  income  is  thus  appropriated : 
.  *'  To  the  maintenance  of  a  mailer  and  ufher  of  the  giamuiar  (chool; 
and  exhibitions  to  the  Icholars  for  either  of  the  univerhties.  Maintenance 
•fa  maimer  and  two  u  (Iters  to  the  Engliih  fchooi.  Maintenance,  clothing, 
aiid  educating  a  number  of  children.  Marriage  of  forty  poor  maidens  an- 
Buaily.  Apprenticing  of  forty  poor  children  annually.  Allowing  of  bene- 
fictions  to  fuch  apprentices  as  have  ferved  their  times  faithfully.  Endow'- 
«ients  of  alm-houfes  for  decayed  tradefmen.  Giatuity  to  girls  at  (ervice  ; 
SIkI  difiribution  of  a  furplus  to  the  poor  of  the  town  annually." 

Into  the  account  of  Dunftable,  is  extrafted,  from  a  Mr.  Steele's 
**  colle<3ions  made  for  a  hiftory  of"  that  town  **  in  17149"  a  defcrip- 
tiMLof  ^<^  a  remarkable  funeral  pall."  *"  It  is' made,  of  the  riched 
crimfon  and  gold  brocade  imaginable;  and  Co  exquifliely  and  curioufly 
wrought,  that  it  puzzles  the  greated  arti(b  of  weaving  now  living 
to  fo  much  as  guefs  at  the  manner  of  its  performance."  It  muft  ,havc 
Ibecn  made  prior  to  the  year  15165  yet,  it  is  added,  "  notwiih {land- 
ing its  age,  the  pall  is  as  fi;efh  and  beautiful  as  at  dtd  making." 
^  In  tb^  account  of  Luton  are  related  fome  remarkable  circumftance* 
attending  the  life  and  death  of  Lord  Wenlock,  the  founder  of  an 
elegant  chapel  on  the  north  fide  of  the  choir  of  the  church  of  that 
tipwn. 

Woburn  and  its  vicinity,  particularly  the  Fuller's  Earth ^  Pitts, 
are  copiouily  dcfcribed ;  and  the  Abbey,  the  feat  of  the  Bedford  fa* 
Daily,  alfo  occupies  a  very  confiderable  fpace.  A  catalogue,  defcrip- 
tive,  charadleriflic,  and  hiftorical,  of  the  principal  paintings  which' 
dtcotate  the  apartments  of  this  manfion,  i!»  given.  ^    , 

f  *  To  our  ^claflical  and  antiquarian  readers,  the  following  extraft, 
tbough  not  relating  to  a  native  beauty  of  BedforJfliire,  may  probably 
prove  agreeable : 

y  *•  From  the  Duke's  [of  Bedford]  apartments,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
building,  a  covered  way,  or  piazza.,  leads  to  the  green  houie.  This  is  a 
handibme  buildings  about  140  feet  in  length,  containing  a  great  variety   of 

.  valuable  plants :  but  what  rei)ders  it  peculiarly  nitereiting  to  the  connuii^ 
leur  and  artifi,  is  the  grand  vaie  which  has  lately  been  iiored  in  this  ato- 
fl&atie  mufeum.  This  great  curiofity  demands  a  particular  account,  which 
we  are  enabled  to  give,  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Tathaui,  architect.  *  This 
celebrated  Bacchanalian  vafe  was  purchafed  by  the  Duke  from  the  noble 

•  jcoHe^ion  of  Lord  Cawdor,  in  June  1800,  for  seven  hundred,  guhieas^  It  is 
t>f  the  lotus* -form,  bell-fnaped,  and  was  moit  probably  confecrated  to  thqi 


"  •  The  forms  of  all  antique  vafes  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  firtmt 
the  calyx  of  the  lotus.  This  is  a  celebrated  water  plant,  well  knowa  in 
Upper  Afia.** 

god 
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pi  &cchus,  as  limy  be  concluded  from  the  fjnely-(culpturc3  bacchAnaliam 
sarh,  and  a^het  features  that  accompany  it.     It  mull,  therefore^  havtf 
Aevn  efed  either  as  a  laver,  or  asta  fymbolonly  of  this  part  .of  ihetieathen 
mjrthology,  and  for  no  other  ufe ;  for  it  is  certain  that  no  wine  was  evoo 
poured  into  it. 

"  This  fuperb  monument  of  antique  decoralion  was  dug  up  Tome  cen<* 
taries  ago  among  the  ruins  of  Adrian's  villa,  together  witli  the  fragments 
of  three  other  vales  of  nearly  fimilar  dimeiltions,  all  of  which  appeared,  hi 
the  fituation  in  which  they  were  found,  to  have  occupied  the  fame  fpot 
of  that  once  extend  ve  and  magnificent  emporium  of  art.  It  was  then  re- 
moved to  tlie  villa,  Lanti,  near  Rome,  where  for  many  years  it  attrafled 
the  notice,  and  excited  the  admiration,  of  both  the  traveller  and  the  artiih 
This,  and  one  at  Warwick  Cadle,  which  is  fomewhat  more  decorated, 
are  the  only  complete  vafes  of  the  faine  dimeniions  and  antiquity  extant ; 
and  are,  unqueflionably,  the  mod  magnificent  and  noble-icuiptured  fpeci- 
men<i  of  antique  decoration  of  tliis  kind  ever  difcovered. 

**  Tlie  Lanti  vafe  was  brought  from  Rome,  about- twelve  years  ago,  at 
a  confiderabie  riik  and  expence,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cawdor*  0m 
rbofe  clatlical  ta(lc  and  judgment  it  muil  ever  confer  the  Kighefl  credit. 
The  Femoval  of  this  ground- work  of  art  from  tliat  city  caufed  great  jealouCjU 
among  the  fuperintendants  of  the  Vatican  Mufeiira,  then  forming  unde* 
tfaeaufpices  ot  the  reigning  pontiff^  the  late^ius  VI.  who,  it  is  well  known. 
in  his  refentment  on  this  occafion,  threatened  fevcral  perfons  concernca 
in  the  removal  of  the  vafe,  with  the  gallies. 

"  The  dimenfions  of  the  vafe  are:  diameter  of  the  mole,  fix  feet  three  ■ 
indes;  height,  with  its  prefent  plinth,  fix  feet  iline  inches.**  '• 

After  Ampthill,  "  Wrefl,  the  feat  of  the  Baronefs  Lpcas,  daugb? 
to  to  the  late  Earl  of  Hardwicke  and  Lady  Jemima  Campbell/'  i$ 
defcrihed.  A  catalogue  of  the  principal  portraits  in  this  manfion  19 
prefentied  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  paintings  at  Wobuf^ 
Abbey.  ,      -  .        ' 

We  now  proceed  to  Berkfhire. — An  hiftorical  account  of  the  abbcy^ 
at  Reading,  is  the  firfl  important  objedl  which  prefents  itfelf.  Don- 
nington  Caftle,  from  fhe  circi^mflance  of  its  once  having  been  tbp 
preperty  of  that  venerable  Englifh  bard,  Chaucer,  poflefTes  confldcjcr 
ableinrereft  in  the  eye  of  the  poet  and  antiquarian,  and  receiver  ap^ 
propriate  attention  from  our  authors.  In  the  vicinity  ofLamborj^ 
ftands  White  Horfe  Hill,  fo  called  from  the  figure  of  a  white  horfe 
king  formed  on  its  north- wcfl  fide.  We  are  here  prefented  .  with  a 
,  ^efcription  of  this  remarkable  antiquity  of  Berkfhire^  now  generally 
confidered  as  a  trophy  of  the  fignal  vi6lory  which  the  great  Alfred 
obtained  over  the  Danes  at  Afbdown,  in  the  year  871,  Accompar- 
BJiDg  the  defcription  are  alfo  a  differtation  and  colledlion  of  opinions  ^ 
<«i  the  fubjeft. — Farringdon  Houfe,  the  refidence  of  ftenry  James 
Pye,  Efq.  the  prefent  laureat,  and  Wantage,  the  birth  place  both  of 
that  gentleman  and  the  immortal  hero  of  his  mufe,  are  defcribed* 
The  account  of  the  latter,  however,  muft  evidently  have  been  writ- 
ten ppevioufly  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Pye's  epic  poen>  of  Alfred  j 
as,  otherwife,  our  authois  would  not  have  neglected  to  avail  them* 
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ceipts  from  Mr.  Tur^fr^A  Ili^Kocy  ,of  the;  Angk)^baxof^i[e.ogfr&4ktt 

fHirtof  the  volume  beiofc^u^ /highly  amuftiig  and  iiUei;eftijajL^\^ 

llngford  and  Abingdon,  particularly  the  Utter^)  arfs^d^fcribca.^t^aMv* 

fiderable  Icneth.     Park  Place,  the  refidencis  of  the  jSarl  of  HvVfi- 

bvLTjj  fon  6f  the  celebrated  author  of  Hermcs»  is  rather  a  pcomin^ 

jl^ticle.     The  beautifully  pi(H;urefc|ue  de(cri|^qn   of  the  a^j^<i|\( 

icountry  is  eminently  pleaGng,  and  we  only  regret,  that  our  limits.  ^)|l 

ppt  permit  us  to  extend  the  pleafure  which  we  have  receive^  from 

stsperufal.    Son»e  curious  hiftoripal  parttc^lj^s  ar^  i;eUped  coo^en^ 

jng^.Hurley  Place,  once  the  property  pf  Qeoffrfy  4e  Mandeyille,.  wjp 

Kceiv^  it  from  William  the  C^^f^uerort  but  now  belonging  tcj  ^ 

Mr*  Wilcox.    Wiodfor,  and  its  celebrated  i^aftle,.  ice,  Qfcupy,  a()qi^ 

feventy  pages.    A  detailed  account  or  cataixjgue  of  the  ptinfi^ 

}Miintings  ernbelltfliing  the  walls  of  the  caftle,  combming  a  variety 

«f  ane^otes,  biographical  and  hiftoricaU  exche  a  lively  intereft  in 

this  portion  of  the  volume,  and  amjily  repay  the  reader  for  hrs  at* 

tention.    Heme's  Oak,  which  formerly  ftood  in  the  little  park^  has 

'been  immortalteed  by  our  unriviilkd  Shakefpeare,  in  his  Merry  ffHves 

^fflnd/ori  and  theadthirers  of  -that  bard  Will  here  be  graittfiednB) 

meet  with  a  neat  wood  cut  of^^hat  Venerable. tref,  executed  by "Mv. 

Anderfon,  from* s^  drawing  taken  a^.  few  4Jayft  pnevtoufly  to  itiS'Jkiiig 

cut  down, — Fragmore,  jthe  faiK>uritk/  r^sfidence.  of  her  Ma^efly^  fol^ 

lowsWindfor;  and  the  refpedli«c  .^irms. belonging  thereto^  with  tflie 

agricultural  pradlce  adopted  jn  ^em^  are  copiouflydefcribed,---^SQ(me 

'mifcellaneous  remarks  on  the  (insular  tenMres  by.  which  eftates  jweri 

holden  in  the  4^ys  of  feudal  tyranny  conclude  tbis  divifion  ot  tb^ 

.  book.  5»\.  '  4       '  -  '  ? 

Budcioghamfhire  next  claims  cur  atteiitk)n.->^The  defcripttpa  d 

this  county  is  Icfs  interefting  than  that  5f  ekheriof  thetytro  preceding 

Aftetafew  brief  hiftorical  remarj^  .on  its  ei^rly  ftate,  an<J  the  etf' 

inblogy  of  its  name,  fomq  agricultuj:al  obferv^tions   pre/cnt^th^ 

felves,  aind^  to  cert^n  clafles  of  readers^  may  fiQt  prove  barren ^<>l 

rnftru(&ion.     gtw^t  the  principal  feajt  o^  the 'Marquis  of  Buck^ngj 

ham,  is  the  mbtl  diftinguifh^d  oDJe£l:  in  this  compartment,     Tnts  ffi 

lebrated .  fpot  has  been  repeatedly  defcribcd  j  but,  altei^ion's  hlivjjr 

.^frequently  taken  place,  the  authors  of  this  work  have  beea'awal 

that  a  modern  account  thereoif  could  not  fail  ^f  afibrding  pleijafurj^ 

.The  architedhual  objefts  .are  defcrib^d    m  dctait;   and,  from   th 

'«  Temple  of  Ancient  Virtue,"  and  the  •«  Temple  of  Britifli  WojP 

thies,''  are  prefented  the  refpeiStive  infcriptions,  with  the  requlAl 

tranflations  from  the  Latin.     A  catalogue  of  the  paintings  contain^ 

ili^the  different  stparthierits  of  the  houfe;  on  the  fame  plan  w^th  thol 

-which  precede  Jl,  ts  alfo  givfen.-— Gothurft,  the  feat  of  Geo.  WrigHj 

Efq.  wfth  a  catalogtie  of  the  paintings  with  which  the  manfion  i 

cmbellifb^d,  fbrnis  a  very  pleaiing  article.     To  Olncy,  the  rcfidenc 

of  the  l2itc"poetj  Cowper,  fucceed  Newport  Pagnell,  Ferfny  Strai 

fo« 


Britton  and  BN)^ky V  Biftnttles  tftHghmd  and  Waliu         ^ 

(M,  Vfvim^'^  Elfcdrtib^  Hbttft,  ttte  fi^t  df  Sif  ^JfbitatHftrf'LoVc^m 

fo'  i!u«i^SflfeflR>iiScbtties  Weft  Wycombe,  a  vtlla^  wh^h  pofiefib^ 

)#|f/M%L(M 'church,  with  'a  mAifcAetttfi  «nd  fimill  towd^,  '<^\ 

iilauroleMV,^  dcA"^  authors  ftate,   was  built  bjr  Ldrd  le  DeQ)eiJcei(, 

^^Ijofe  rfl^^tii^erfor  ilefignine  this  very  IWmu-  ftrut^ure  orijeiiurted 

j/r  2'!^aey1>b(meathed   by  Lord  George  Doddihgton,  to  dem^tnlb 

ch*gfr'dl^  ereWhg'  4  iA<Hilimeiit  td  hiip  memory."    After  a  defcHt^ 

tidhoftbts^lniAfoletriMV  ^ind  t)ve  mohuments  which  it  contaitis^  "Wt 

are  irtfbf meii^hiit'  the ^oft'  Remarkable  ctrcudiftance  conne£(ed  WIA 

tkiVuniqdci  fabric,  is  the  finguhr  legacy  giveir  by  Paul  Whttihif^, 

tke  celeb^>^  p9(^,  fo  lAkA  le  Def[ie!ncer,  and*  de^fited  by  hUA  *dii 

dits  fpot  wftfi  ^e  mott^frncomiiioti  foWAnlty/*    This  was*  the^AAw^i 

of  the  B^rd,^b<^eath^d'&^  a  tdti^oriisil  of  ^Kiedlohafc  ^atrt<ii}(l 

to  his  LoriHhip^  who  ftsM  [^troriized,  and  been  the  means  6^  pro-* 

Cttrihglidi  an  in&me  of  BcJdI.  a  year.      '  '      \      ' 

'I  Tjiis  prefent^Jb  rc^i^rkably  ^xprefTive  of  the  poeit's  d^ep,  feofe  ^.^f 
obli|ation,  is  contaln^ct  in  a  fmairuvn  orvari^ated  iparble^  ai}d,pfa<^ 
on  an  elegant  marble  pedellal  in  one  qf  tlie  rece[fes  of  the  mauroleum.^    . 

Wyfonnbe  Park,  Eandfry  Court,  Handbledon,  J^fendMnhsm,  Gisit 
ui&lfiEtde  Mar  low,  Und  Wooburn,  follow  in  order.  To  tbefeilu^ 
ceeds  Beaconsfield^.  whc^  repofes  all  that  was  mortal  of*  the  gfUHty 
tkekuBented,  the  departed  Burke.  ^  In  the  cfmrcb-yard  aUkl  H>ai^ 
uUe  monmnent^oC  white  marUe,^'  recordioe  the  nionory  of  A^poot^ 
Wdler. — ^This  volume  conchides  with  the  following  relatioii<f    wch 

*  In  the  north,  fide  of  the  church  at  Newport  Pagnell^  in  the  yeir^ifei^, 
A^1x)dy  of  a  mahr  was  fi>un4'  with  all  the  hoUow  parts  of  the  body,  'kfid 
ofe^y  bone^/  dlfed  with  lead.  The  fkall,  with  the  lead  in  if,  Welched 
tliirty  pounds,  fix  ounces.  It  is  now  in  St.  John's  college  library,  Catii- 
Ml^:  aiidWibri'tC  waarollflidai)Ottt,  and  battered,  bore  as  gMatrofem* 
Ua]£e3ta4eQdi  aspetrifiod  wood  does  to  ilone,"  ^> 


we 

Slifldii'6f*%e  ftyle  of  the  prcfent  worki  Having  been  conipifecl  ¥)v 
^bperfonsf  it'is,  a^  it  neceflarily  muft  be,  unequal  in  point  of^otiX-*' 
F^icJm  We  do  not,  however,  profefs  to  point  out  the  refpe£iivfe 
oboai^'^df  tach  writer.    The  performance,  on  the  whole,  may  be 


fimt%Mlily  and  is  certainly  pleafin?:  if  it  do  not 'minutely  d^ 
ibribt[  ^^yery  obje£l  which  prefents  itfel^  it,  at  leaft,  affords  fufficient 

^^^*Hi       i.  ■■*< -1.  ■■■■  «iii ■    ■ ■        I-   '    'tm 

hi 


U  I 


A  particular  account  of  this  ceremonial  may  be  f^und  in  the  An* 
|>il  R^ifltt;  ibr  1775.  The  whole  of  the  Buckmghamdiire  militia  «b* 
Med,  and  tlie  urn^  incloiing  the  heart,  was  conveyed  to  the  maufoleum- 
^  iblemn  proceflion.  Minute  gans  were  fired,  and  an  incantation,  fet  to. 
ttftficby  Ds,  Arnold,  fung  by  vocal  performers  engaged  for  the  Jiurpofe." 

E  a  infor- 


5€  '  oKramAr^c«ii'iciMi«^ 

ffifonmtkin  tot^t  general  reade^';' Aidf,^  ^-ft^  fnorie  pttf6\xAS  antt* 
4uanan  or  topographer,  it  point*  diic '  thdfc  vrorfb  ih  ^^Kch  jheir 
^rit  of  refearch  may  be  tnprc  amjJiy  gratifiecf.'  =  '^  .  , 

,  The  engravers  employed  for  the  embdfiflntiettt  of  the-volutne  be- 
fore  us  are  Roffe,  Angus,  Greig,  Comte,  Storer,  and  Smith,  hotti 
li^figns  by  Arnold,  Britcon^  Weft^.  D^fss,  Sooner,  Turner,  Haarne, 
and  Varley.  The  plates  are  thirteen  mnuinber,  vi».  Leighton  Beaut. 
ih^fert  CrofS)  Donnington  Caftle,  Dmiftable  Priory,  Windfor^  Wind* 
forCaftle,  Buckingham,  Eton,  Stowe,  Church  of  St.  Mary  Ottery^ 
Badminton,  Hampton  Court,  Downton  Caft)e,  and  Cbepftow,- 

In  the  **  A'ivertifement"  prefixed  to  the  w^rk,  the  fubfbribcrs 
'*  are  rcfpcftfuUy  informed,  that  the  ardent  defireof  the  Editots  to 
render  the  Introduction  al  complete  as  poffible,  and  the  time  arid 
extendve  reading  neceiTary  to  the  full  inveitigation  and  arrangeipent 
of  the  numerous  and  complex  fubje^ls  it  involves,  have  induced  theai 
to  protra£t  its  publication  till  a  more  diftant  period.  This  deJ^y, 
the  expediency  of  which  cannot  be  queftioned  even  by  thofe  vvho^ 
confider  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  defign  with  but  partial  atten- 
tion, will  afford  leifure  for  that  review  of  BritiQi,  Roman,  and  Six  on  , 
hiftory,  which  the  Editors  imagine  will  not  only  prove  inteperttng, 
from  ihe  variety  of  objects  it  includes',  bat  will  alfo  eliiddtfte  ^fe" 
<*igin  of  many  of  the  important  tiatiohal  regulations,  which  iini^ 
ffelmpfed  aeharader  on  thi^ifland,  given  ftabilky  to  its  laWs,=  atfid'fi^*- 
t«ttfioft  to  its  cofrtinerce;'*  "  ;    -l 


■» 


M  tin.. 


Dallas's  Penival^  or  Nature  vindUated:  a  novel, 
[Concluded from  Vol.  XL  p.  394.) 


I 

THERE  a;re.fojjr  principal  points  in  which  a  work  of  this  nature^ 
ought  to  be   viewed,  the  principles  of  it,  the  ch2kra6lers,  the- 
incidents,  and  the  language. 

The  great  and  ^ vowed  obje£ls  of  the  author  are,  to  refcue  moral 
fentiment.from  the  chains  of  falfe  lbame>,to  fortify  the  mind*i  of  ctve 
fair  fex,  to  expofe  the  wifes  of  feduAion,  to  give  an  exalted  idea  of 
riiarriage,  to^jliftify  the  rules  of  fociety,  and  to  paint  an  elevated  view 
of  human  nature^  objeds  which  clearly,  and.  iuftly  fuggdicd  the  fe- 
cbnd  title  of  the  work,  '^Nature  vindicated. 

^  It  is  now  about  a  quarter  of.  a  ceptury  fince  the  firft  reprefentation 
of  the  School   for  Scandal,  .a  comedy,  though  a  patch-work  ofbor-" 
r'owed  incidents,  replete  with  wit  and  elegance  of  dialogue^,  the  ge*- 
nuine  property  of  the  author  of  the  play — the  character  of  the  hypo-- 
crite  is  incomparably  well  drawn,  but  unfortunately  the  effe£t  jt  pro- 
dwte<J^wa8-riot  abhoVrehce  of  hypocrify,  but  intolerance  of  iViorality  • 
atflS  ff(3^-*hiftf  tinhe  to  this  it  has  been  but  too  commoii  feven  in  well" 
niganing.mind.s,-4^o  check  the  effiifions  of  virtue  with  an  exclamation 
of  **  damn  his  morality." — This  evil  the  author  of  "  Nature  vindi- 
cabed,"  in  the  charader  of  Percival,  labours  to  remedy,  and  to  teach 

men 


A^fl?a/ ^j^nypgjji^'  ana'jiT&.ffntin^qits  arc  iinc^re.  He  is  painted 
25  follows  by  one  or  the,  charaAcrs  of  Jhe  pi^cf,'  a  nobleman  of  aii 
ejKclJewtl^cani-wba  b4d[  been  mfeiSlcd  with  .the  mania  of  "  daoinini 

"There  is  rt«  iflra^ilibh  in  hint;  no  hjpocrify— his  c^haraaer  is  that  ol? 
mlttre,  of '^«)Wd«^  nature,  «if  which  the  effcntial  diftindiom  are  renrtrmertl; 
^feue,  aiid  religiim.  .  Perciwil  is  as  ready  to  att  -as  to  fpeak  motstl^y,  atftfr 
thenor^  I  be(!ronie  aeqilainted  wHb  him,  the  more  am  I  convinced  ftet) 
tjiere  is  }iot  a  ipark  oivaAltyat  the  bottom  of  his  saeal  for  the  elevdldl 
ppiiciplei,  which  ioemto.be  the  link,  of  union,  bet  veeen /man  and.fupmor 
iKilurfis.    Yes,  my  frjewt  I  re  Ho  qui  Ih  my  prejudices ;  I.  will  no  longer,  af*^ 
Ibciate  th?  ideas   of  fentiinent  and  hypocrify  ;  no  longer  conned  o^or^^j  e^ 
tens  wltlithe  notion  of  a  corrupt  heart,  or  fufTer  a  doubt  of  fincerity  to, 
mow  the  language  of  triitli.     Adixm,  where  tlwre  is  room  for  adion,  b*u(L 
^r'remalh  the  telt  of  a  man's  ipirit,  but  till  that  contradicls  his  tongue,  i 
never  will  dgain  be  jealous  of  prai'e  beftowed  on  virlue.     Where  is  the' 
rfaa,  fay  the  irorld,  that  can  pretend  to  perfeQion?     The  wbrld  flioulu 
ffflltell  us  what  is  the  perfe6tidti  of  man.   .Is  it  to  have  conquered  the  de-' 
pdingpaffions?     To  be  voiU  of  avarice,  envy,  revenge,  and  pride  ?    To 
be  brave,  ikithftti,  -benevc^Jcni  ahdafpiring?     To  exalt  thfe  rational  faca!t)^ 
te*  knowsiedgp  Of  the  D^ty  I  '  Te.  tmce  divinity  in  the  precepts  of  Chril« 
^iyl    Then  let  the. « world. &0IF  at- pretenhon<;  as  it  may,  I   will  nob 
U.fo  ill  of  msvnkind  as. not  to  b^^eve  that-  there  are  many  eotitltsd  h^ 
ttfepraife  of  attj^iuing  the  perfection  of  their  nature.     Percival  is  one  iiv-^ 
fiance  ot  it.     I  contemplated  him   at  his  own  houfe ;  I  have  ftudied  hiui. 
<*flar  journey,  and  I  can  conceive  -nothing  on  earth  fuperior  to  his   cha* 
^r,  thoHgh,  as  I  have  faid,  I  beh'eve  it  may  be  equalled  by  many.^-; 
Natoral  and  eafy,  vojd  of  pedarttfyj  yet  zealoiis*  for  rule,  the  natural  and 
wble  pafJions  itrong  but  reguf?ir  afid-' under 'iiTs  dominion,  he  has,  by  the' 
^ns  of  a   well  underftood  and  well  directed  education,  acquired  thof© 
Hifiand  cultivated  tliofe  fecHng^,  that  conltitllle  the  perfection -of  ha- 
BKui  nature-;  and  wMch,  far  from  having  fo  degenerate  an  opinion  bfoar 
^e  as  the  world  have,  I  think  it  would  be  impoifible  not  to  Acquire*  and 
to  cultivate,  under  a  Stockton,*  occaiionally  aliified  by  a  Towers.*' 

from  this  extraS:'  we  alfo  fee  xhe  application  of  the  terrJa  "  Nature^ 
Vindicated."  Mr.  Dallas  contends  chat  whatever  is  vicious  or  bad  i» 
B^t nature,  but  a  deviation  from  it,  and  that  depravity,  vice  and  ir^ 
'eligion,  fa  widely  .difFufed  throttglr  human  nature,  are  not  efientiat 
to  it,  hut  that  fentiment,' virtae  and  religion  are.  «       » 

'  Ltfve  which  is  too  oft^n  believed  to  be  an'  involuntary  paflioh,  tW 
mother  of  Nature' vindicated  (hews  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  rea*i 
^  where  the  mind  has  been  well  formed.  Speaking  of  the  eduta* 
^on  of  h^s  principal  female  character,  he  fays  ;  .         -. 

"  From  among  the  fubjefts  to  which  we  Were  continually  bending  he^ 
^toion,  fo  far  was  love  from  being  excluded,  that  it  held  a  favourite  rank  $* 


^  The  tutor  and  guardian,  of  Percival.     . 

E  3  told 


54-  emiolnAl.  ckiT*ci«».    ' 

BM'\he!'resi  -poiikU  iff  view  from  wMcb  il^Bi^  ^cMcMUg^fMim  wm  M^' 
veyM;  inrt^re4  lier  frbm  thofe'^f^  jillufemeEto  jy^  wHi^vtbd  ^(%;  tb«^ 
thoughtlefs>  aiid  tbe  vain  of  her  ftK  ^e  ttMde  iri^mfi'era^ipurioiis  de£rei 
as^  touch  bei)eath  the  dignity  of  generous  love  as  folly  is  beneath  wiidom." 

^^oufleau  makes  Eloifa  confefs  that  (he  fetl  in  love  at  firft  iigbt, 
2nijn[^  note  to  the  paflage  there  is  tbe  following  obfervation  : — 
^^  !^)r.  !Richardfon  makes  a  jeft  of  thefe  attachments  formed  at  firft 
^g^t^  anid  founded  on  an  unaccountable  congeniality  of  nature^  It 
isjB^iy  to  laugh  at  thefe  attach ixients,  but  as  too  m^ny  of  this  kind 
tiij^e  place,  imlead  of  entertaining  oilrfelyes  with  controverting  them^ 
VEPjild  it  not  be  better  to  teach  us  how  to  conquer  then^  ?'^' 

*^^.hw  inftruflion  will  be  found  in  the  novel  before  us,  in  whWfc 
t&0  knoVrledge  of  the  paffions  is  made  a  chief  part  of  education.  *The 
•'nature**  of  love  is  "  vindicated/'  and  the  enquirer  is  taught  that' 
ais  ktie  idea  of  perfeAfon  is  neceflary  to  the  enthuftafni  of' the  f^Sd&on, 
and  that  is  deprived  of  efteem  it  vani(bes,  neither  the  idea  of  per-r' 
fk4ti^0X%n  be  gained  nor  efteem  formed  at  a  firft  interview,  arid  u^t 
confiqiuently  Love  at  firft  fight  is  an  abfurdity  in  terms. 

'Oh  this  point  we  cannot  but  warmly  recommend  Percival  to  the 
ferious  attention  of  all  parents  and  guardians.  We  are  not  tccoin* 
mending  novel  reading,  but  an  attetttive  perufal  of  a  fyflem  of  eda-f 
^ti(|n  and  of  morals,  congenial  to  the  diMity  of  human  natute,  and' 
•I'^pted  t9  the  promotion  of  rational  happinefs.  Let  them  adopt  this' 
fyiip^j  ini  we  doubt  not  that  their  daughters  and  their  wards  Will 
^igtDt  the  language  and  reafoning  of  Julia  Bevil.  ^        ^" 

*'  "I  early  fearned/'  fays  (he,  "  and  I  am  fenfible  of  t{ie  trpth  of  the;  lefc 
IbtL  tfiaf  all  the  witchcraft  of  love  is  to  be  escocciied  by  the  ties  of  hoiioua 
^d  the  adjurations  of  virtue.  When  we  admit  the  new  gued  iiUo  o)iC 
i^fort,  however  agreeable  he  may  he,  if  he  begins  his  acquaintance  with 
combs^iDg  the  fettled  poffefTors  ot-  tlie  maniion,  and  by  making  them^ui^ 
^ty,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  joining  a^ainu  him,  and  puttinjf 
him  out  of  that  poifeiiion,  which  he  could  not  retsiin  ^without  diflurbing  ihA 
claim  of  others:— at  leaft  I  (peak  for  myfelf,  who  have  been  taught  tojefiir 
loiate  the  refpe^th^e  value  of  all  the  paUions,  to  know  that  the  duration  of 
ft^f  enjoytrfcht  depends  upon  their  union  witlithe  virtues,  and  thdt  With- 
out ^h^'-^pfofpc^dt'd^i^t  ion  ail  would  be  mifery.  Pleadng  as  the  paflion 
e^yemf4iriend  is  to<my  heart,  cou4d  a  iquOfti^nf  arife  between  his  idicitjf 
^d  thatof  asy  beidvedpanents^  not  a  memdnt -ihould  I  heiitatte  in  deciding 
ibt' the  l^ter.  Time  and  good  fffnfe  migki  boal  th^ .  diiapypiptmctnt  pf  a 
l^fttTj^but^wtiAl.powfaf'  but  death  coqld.ever  iien|pve  the  ilip^  ^f  filial ip? 

'^^Whetr  pareti^i  train  'tbdir  daughters  ts  Julia  was  ^cred  from  tiie 
j^radft.  th&f  itiay  expe£k  i¥om  theih  t)ie^e£lirude>o£a  Jhalia;  and  we 
ifrmT/Velk«^e''Biat  there  ei^ift  many  charming  ytaifig  vaom^n  7who 
i^trft.be  fenfibl#<>f  a  congeniality. with  ^he  chara£lal-Ivhich  Mr.  LU 
iSas  ^iven- to^^s  herohiC)  lovely  in  mind  as  in  perfon,  dutiful,  in- 
geiTuodv  S5!ndf(^9'rl^ained,  phident^  a^fiionate,  andjuft^axba- 
fai^c'^  which  difplays^xtfeif  iiiall  its  ii«tiy«txceli^ACef  in  the  letter  in 

'  *-  .     ^  which* 


mA%  pr«|inpj;ed  by  .herrigidt  fe^^,  o^  filia^l  dutjp^  ibje  informs  bcf 
Mcr/df  Hec^Avfti  havifikg;  m»<ini  4,  4kclaiiatioa  of  his  love  to  her,~ 
TAifi  ictter  rauftics  'among  the!  beft  written  and  moft  inftaidive  of  the 
work;  it  afFords  an  ematnple  of  duteous  afFcflion^  and  is  fraught 
with  fentiiaeDts  of  exalted  purity,  fuch  as  cannot  fail  to  raife  and  re* 
£hethje  miiujl  of  every  female  reader.     We  are  forry  our  limits  will 
not  permit. |i$  to  infert  it  at  length  \  and  by  extfa<5ting  detached  paf*' 
£|{es  we  ihould  only  mutilate  the  fenfe  without  conveying  the  fpirie. 
Afiong  the  principles  of  this  work,  we  find  throughout  the  ruM 
oflb^ijety  forcibly  inculcated..  Mr.  D.  therefore  is  no  jacobin  orle* 
veller,  and  we  have  no  where^  in  writings  of  this  kind,  met  a  more 
igipieifivj^  or  mpre  elegant  ilmile  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  42d' 
kfter,  oa  the  nature  ore<|ua]ity«     '^  Equality,  in  government,*'  ^ya 
t^'Wiiter  of  the  letter,  ^*  flie  eoppares  to  the  level  of  the  ocean^! 
wlHciiis  atthe  mercy  of  the  winds  ^  whereas  the  diftindion  of  ranks 
is  the   firm  earth,  of  which  the  acclivities  and  declivities,  the  hills 
an^tbe  valleys  enfure  the  verdure,  fertility,  and  beauty/' 

Inexpofing  fedu£tion,  tbe  author  aims  at  fortifying  the  female; 
n|ijDcL>y  inculcating  tbe'neceffity  pf  oever  trufting  virtue  to  the  af4> 
^^flfeHM^  t^^  they  ever  fo  purp.     '  \.^.  .      /» 

'tbiAj.  ^fWP^  £dwwrd/*  fays  Jv}ia('^<^  her  buiband,  "  I  will  not  pa;f.;f<^i|, 

flufuliain^  compliment  of  afcribing  my  lafety  tp  }our  full  pofTeflipn  of  mv 

l|»t|^t^^nnot  love  you  more  than  I  do ;  but. never  fliould  a  woman  ivifi 

tftjybe^force.  of  any  of  her  paifions.  ~  It  is  principle,  and  principle  alofai^' 

miboutd  be  the  bulwark  of  female  virtue.     So  agreeable,  (b  artiul  aihai 

asSbnhope,  will  find  it  no  difiiciilt  taik  to  let  paihon  in  oppoiition  to  pa(U 

iok'y  2XiA  the  beil  meaning.of  OKr  feqc^  nnaoquainted  with  th^nfiti|re  of 

Aereadotionsy  aud  i^ntaugbt  to  conned  them  habitually  with  vi^ue  a|ul  t^ 

bion,  is  in   the  ulmolt  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  io  ac.cofnpliibe^,^ 

fiwucer-     It  is  not  eally  tq  diltinguilk  bejhveen  the  innpcent.  emotio«\s  pt 

fieafure  we  leceive  Ironi  attentions,  and  tlie  paffion  of  vanity.     A  vaiji 

woman  is  fo  blinded  with  the  idea  of  a  conqueil  gained  by  her  beslujt;y>  thj^t 

(he  attributes  nothing  to  tlie  felfilh  endf  of  the  feducer :  but  a  woman /vyb^i 

iias  been  convinced  that:  a^conqiDoR  obtained  by  her  beauty,  in  the  very 

liace  of  the  principles  of' religion  and  morals  is  infuk  aixi  ignominyi  ^ 

io*fod)by  the  very  'firfl  dofcentof  ^kpen  ladmiiatign  and  friendly  intercqW% 

A  l^fiv^te  Jirmse  and  secret  marks  (jf  pmsiw.:  Iter  .principles  di^l  all  initio 

tem  before  her  «yes,  (he:  deledl»  itbe  cloven  foot,  (liuddi^rs  at  tl)^  dcxpon  i^ 

ttie  human  fgrmi  «ndc;alU<upon  ia^r  fViends  ^o  alii  A  in  e;(Qrciiing;  it.''         ^. 

Thefe  fentimentii  ar6<  fo^  raiiomal  and  fo  true,  that  they  ought  loln^ 
graven  deeply  on  the  tablet  of  every  female  beart ;  they  woicSd  well 
preferve  it  frocn  the  afiaults  arid- artifice  6f  the  Sat^nkr  feducer,  wh# 
\  MMgmg  tbrougfa  the  puihs  ^i  fociad  life  leavess  few  iJAexplored4>^jui- 
potkeed,  Uattiig  the  paradife- of  maiden  ]^ea<|e,  and,  aiTailing  the 
)iearen<£ceii)«ig»l  felicity  wherever  .hi»JnfinuiKions  ;areperiioitt^di99 
&i(lacce&  T^he  following  ftrongand  wel)  chpfea  expreffion,  ufed 
"^^Ixxivmont^  muft  not  here  be  omitted  \  himfi^lf  an  agonized  fufferer, 
from  the  fuccefs  of  one  iof.4he{e  agcvits  of  hell^  againfk  the  |Jei;fo^  of 
I  wife  be  fliigbt  atherwilieJiave  Jived  with  i(i  love  and  mutual  blifs  y* 
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nd  f  ^Ob«  I  c  iedufii<)n  i .  diabolical  arfc!    Do^  .ii9t^  { Ferfiiva),  ^^iUAi  r I  ^iM»ftM 

jrif:?^r  wqs  ingv^dtudc  i  seduclim  was  his  second 'y-r-second  in  succcm^,^  but  firs^jji^ 
foremost  in  mtscnief.  By  tJie  $ne  he  damned  himself  alone  i  h  itt  other  he  sAread 
danpiatton,  and  blighted  every  joy, 

^A.(^n  tbii  head  o( pnttciples^  we  Oiall  only /arthec  obforve,  that  tbe 

worl^  jfljreplete  with  the  dictates  sof  unfopbtfticatcd  naiuro^  moral  excflh 

li^ce^aand  pure  religion,  ta  which^  when  the  OKvitfi  of.  itsilyk  taod 

ilaogaage  are  added,    it  may  fairly  lay  claim  J^  raxik  among  the 

yscla^cal  £U>veIs  of  our  nation*       .     j.      ;  •  .      ..'  .  n 

iHc  The  author  has  not  travelled  out  of  the  known  roibds  of  Jifoifar 

^cfaai^flrrs^  though  fome  of  them  are,  perhaps,  uncommon^  jnooojQan 

be  declared  to  be. unnatural.  ..Pereijval  and  Julia  being  propo&d  for 

Ijoioith^  thfiir  fentiments  and  a£):tQn.s  are  all  paintod  exoellento  and 

i&ould.we  be  conftrained  from  €on\Qi^ion>  to  allow  ^ot  thoygrc  itn- 

tkomxtton^  becaufe  unfailing  cbara^Slers,  y«t  frbmi a  happier  convtdion 

;L»is^ contend,  that  jthey  are  in  nature.   .They  are  not /ifiic;&.M  fkiltlefs 

^«&oi^xs.as  the  world  ne'er  iaw."    Tjbe  r^foiiing  of  LogA  Dtgby^in 

\iouty  firft  exiradt,  is  here  particularly  applicable  to  the  character  of  Per- 

Is^civ^U.aiid,  we  may  add  of  both  him  and  his  Julia,  that  it  was  nafiii* 

ral  for  both  to  be  born  with  intelle£t ;  to  have  that  intel]e£l  jnatui^^ 

li^pA  dire&ed  to  the  heft  pu^pofes ;  they  were  both  of  elegant  forms 

^aUc» ;  it  .waa  therefore  natural  hr  them^^to  love  each  other  :--^if  indeed 

«^hererifliottId  be  any  juvenile  readess  of  the  noyels  of  the  day,  wlio 

/^mtj  be  iitiuced  to  think  that  the  coddudli.of  the  two  young  perfons 

^'^maft-be  unnatural,  •  becaufe  not  deviating  into  infirmities  of  paffionf  it 

rcaai  bethofe  alone  who  have  never  felt  the  btifs  of  having  the  h^t 

'-ifel-med  before  the  mind  was  j)^rverted| .  or  the  judgment  weakenelE). 

j'lti  thofe  who  have  been  educated  in  heart  as  well  as  head^  the  con^ 

.i^i<SHonfiirjpreveniion  of  their  infirmity  is,  to.  them- as  natural,  as  the 

.infirmities  themfelves  are  to^others.     And  as  to  any  objection  that  nify 

:11>e  brought  from  the  ikmfi  fourcieagainft  the  married  fart  of  his  pqr* 

fe£tion,  there  is  an  incontrovertible  poftulatum  to  be  infixed  itfoo: 

;  (theiaffeAi0fisvofi.thc  buibftnd:at)e  cegiUAted  aad  fecurodby.  tfao&yTthe 

^iiwtfesttheeeits  theiefere  aoihiog  ^imiatural  in  PercivalVcomimiic^s 

1  )lovei%  -with  ail  the  delicacy  and  fidelity  of<  the  chataiddr^  a^vrtbe 

i>itiarj!iagfi9  becaufe  his  wife  thought^  that  theret was  nothing ^uninatiirsl 

f^/inhi  dbciaig  unifef raJy  attentive  •  to  tbci  Impptnefe^  the  vhonoor^  iabidrthe 

;)dgDltereft&tkf berbuiband.  *       .,  i,  j    :.  Dinsi 

.  <9-TfpWhea'Ji  isiaidiihat  itia  not  naituital  fecany  on^to  be  fi>  perftA^e 

^^>ftBiii9eot'0iU)gh£to  be  confideied  tas  an  apology  for  ibrae i/kidutipm* 

b^l»oihy<wbiciiu>tke>f|ieaker  is.con&ifias  of  rptiffixffing^^or.thdvtiAo 

^wlUftiQthflMerefolMtioft^  toi  notake  tbemfehRes'whait'  tbi^^oiug^  mifae^ffK- 

r^  [^  W^nijbefiSA  ftltst  4in«9(flip)^ft^ito  jitre.iieenilffi:^^^      cdfoSta-- 

;CiVftb.JOJliOU  -to    li'Ai,H    Oi'iil  m     '     '"&    It.'-'         /ilor.  A.'iir    .    -Ji-'ST^f- 
.     ..    .'  .  CUft 
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tifediemfel't^ifroin  >i^e  tK&  by  boldly  dcdasing.thi^inoone-iratt  be 
ip}  smd  as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  fevr  to  be  blefied  with  thac  union 
a^inteHcd  and  education  Which  eftablcs  them  to  obtain  the  defirable 
of^ci,  the  majority  ot  the  world  have  adopted  thedeciflon,  and  given 
currency  to  it,  unhappily  through  every  rank  and  degree  of  humaii 
hit.  When  chara^ers  are  drawn  fo  good  and  virtuous  as  thofe  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandifoh,  and  Pcrcival,  of  Pamela,  and  Julia,  they  acQ 
foandftd  witb  the  term 'fm^^^tfr^^  biit  whence  proceeds  this  degradat^ 
tiofi^  nature  and  truth  ?  Why,  there  are  readers  who  do  not  foel 
eaTylhat  a  leflbn  ibould  be  hid  before  them  which  they  do  not  wUh 
to  learn  ;  or  there  is  a  worfe  paffion  which  afibrds  the  reafon-r^thej^ 
inow,  perhaps,  fome  original  of  the  copy,  or  fome  one  in*  whooi 
there  i&st  ibiking  likenefs  to  fome  of  the  beft  features  of  the  pdrtrait, 
andifceir  hearts  hold,  at  the  fame  time,  a  mirror  to  their,  minds,  ia 
.which  themfelve^  are  not  fo  brightly  reflected  -,  this  galU  them,  and 
envy  forbids  the  acknowledgment  of  the  general  (imilitude^  becauferit 
cannot  bear  the  convi<Stiofi  of  a  partial  refemblance.  How  m^ich 
eafier,  and  how  much  more  candid,  is  it  to  fupport  the  faliovMBg 
truth,  however  fevere  againft  our  own  infufficiency  :  FirtuM\is  tbt 
wdwraljiate  of  many  tind  ^inry  vice  is  a  deviation  from  nature  :  tajbie/d 
Aa^natur£  therefore  from  corrupt loriy  virtue. ought  to  be  his  means ^  and 
ftrfeSion  his  endr  '   -  i^*^ 

cThe>charadler  of  Stanky  i«^ne  of  very  great  intereft  \  the  priiioipd 
incidents  of  the  piece  hinging  upon  him  ;  he  is  reprefented  as  a  yotiag 
initofa  pure  and  intelligent- mind,  of  honourable  and  firm  p^nctplte^ 
^heibares  with  Perct^al  the  attention  amd  aiFedion  of  the  reader* 
We  Were  half  inclined  foobjed  again  ft  this  introdu6iton  of  two  hemes 
vflhefame  tale,  but  we  perceived  that  each  had  his  feparate  pacfe  al- 
lotted him^  and  neither  trenched  upon  the  other's  province^  .  ixv9kx^ 
cival  and  JuHa,  the  author  prefents  us  with  a  picture  of  the  perfe^ibn 
^of  married  life,  dcJiheating:  the  caufes  and  the  confequenccs  af  that 
fQfirdtion»i    Ip%  Stanley  and  CaroUne,  we  are  taoghothe  interne^iikte 
progre&.bj  ^i»ich.'.v9rtiiie  andprudeiice  furth,er  the  one  and^iecurex&e 
od^Q*.  •  ....  J ...     ^-  l: 

•J  Mi&>€lof«erly  is  a  <Mien  fioiflied  por^naixure  of  a  woinan/  i&fieftng 
beauty  and^oiafcullna  fenfe,  virith-a  mode  of  tlpr^tkittgcthat  aiarrns  «he 
ifrrbvsof^her  ^nc^^ and  ftrengtbens  the  hoping  vigilance  of  tke etovidus 
aad  ftf.^the  tribe  of  fhind^r.  The  powers  of  inteliefb  presfentirber 
tiiiifrd  from/fnfkii^  into  ithe^^l ^y  of '  ung^vemed  poffiim ;  ^sta^^  bti^e 
l^ametime,  raife  it  into  that  enthufiaftic  ardour ^f  a ttachmerip^«JlBic)i 
'ttyfeacei^  to  piMxhice  i^  f;iRVe'do0^ree  ef  extitavagaifayw  .  SJia  ts^^epre^ 
>ieptcdas  tbcr>fiAf-Qreatxd<  ^iend  <«bf  J^pcrval ;  the  aaHhor  dfAjninglto 
^^^  tthat4he  iheodib^  of  futthi  st'  mind  innwMkAatt  fdr  a^tnasaqed 
>nasX)f'  t&s^vipA ;  ittceMi^mcey  '■  muft  <of ;  neotdityi  faeiferuei^Mitiklvre- 
^Kisall  the  intelkdlua)  ftrength  of  bothjartics  to  reftrain  it  from  an 
unprovident  warmth  of  profeffion,  which  muft  inevitably  produce  the 
^ft  daogenbus,'  if  not  >  c)ie  Itue^  ^libotvoi^rarbU^,  itfonheidoiby/  ^his 
^bamfier,  thercfqre,  affords  an  adipirablc  leflba  of  corrediidftvijind 
'/^  '  '  caution: 


j0,  /AoKWftirAL  CitlTICldM,         i 

dBMsotrr^Bd  bsacon  istJMvJF^ouciiliice  totdi^  ignamntmui^hefiinttgi 
thB  f(hfjiKi''Uiay4)g  indtnbd  toimitate  therromance  of  fuohfa  vh^itf&r;^ 
Uit  iwi^lioiut  fbdi  a  itiiiKi  fbuft  plunge  thbmfelvd^  into  ridiciite }  ^HWfb 
tkv  dajring-'Oity,  with  all  her  4nteUe£l,  like  her,  piFeAiitie  upcaitbor 
eccentfrcihibits  of  peculiahr  reiUbning,  -but  hiayinot'be  fo  fortuiMtaii' 
lb  meet  "fcritir!  all  the  reftrainihg  ahd  informing  .virtues  of  a  Pellc^v. 
val.   *'"•-*  .   1.    n      .         •  •   f!;rf'  • 

'-  Charles  is  a  young  tnan,  whofe  heart  i&  contbiually  fuileriiig  'for 
bis  tongue,  andhts  principheif  yielding  to  the  iafluencf  of  habit  t  htf'f$ 
boneft,  open,  liberal,  but  carelefs  and  diffipated  :  trufting  to  the 
Original  juihrcfi5T>f  his  fntenttons,  he  givesfatmfelf  upto  the  ftream, 
^;id,is  Idl  before  he  can  make  an  eftbrt  to  ftem  it.  The  difficulties 
which  muft;il ways  purfue  fuch  a  man  through  life  are  well  defcribed 
bMnD.;  and,  as  the  ufual  commencement  of  them,  he  is  intra* 
disced  as  borp-owing  money  to  pay  his  gambling  debts,  whilft  his^in-* 
1|^rd  fenfe  of  honour  and  virtue  compels  him  to  blu{h  at  the  v^ry 
appHeatiqn  which  he  makes  for  the  farther  proviiion  of  his  follies. 
The  judicfeus  author  appears  to  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  hims  as 
ii  mora}  writer^  to  leave  the  two  laft  characters  to  the  natural  confe-^ 
miences  of  their  conduit :  the  eccentric  rejeflibn  of  plain  gcbd^,  !({i4 
mk,^66ts'  adbption  of  ambigudus  tenets  in  the  one ;  the  perverfto^  oF 
pHnclblci'and  gratificatioh  of  vicious  paffionj  in  the  other*.  »  Tht^' 
*fe  hik\itht  lefleftions  ttf  tlie  pttntenty  not  befmittcd  totifttrfi^hc- 
le'^irds  of  tlie  virtuous.     "'-*•'  '^  • 

^'THc  other  charaflers  of  thtwtork  are  martcfd  and  approprfatej  Hf 
llfeiA'ciyenti  are  eafy,  unforted,  and  atcountfed  for  Trom  tlife  cdtfl^ 
'iTi&h' coincidence  of  probable  "and  poflible  caufe  and  effeft.  •  !f  It  be 
oBferVed  that  they  are  few,  and  that  thre  principal  chariflers  art  Jittl^ 
"iln^Jitated  in  the  ufual  involutions  and  intricacies  of  th^  terror^ftrikff 
IBgthachinery  of  modern  novels,  let  it  betecollefled  thaft  tfhey  arfe  thtf 
rnkkl  Incidents  of  life,  and  occurring  to  rare  f()irits.  Ai  a  n^el'k  Vf 
iftSt,  TioweVer,  >irithdut  a  mafquerade  fcene;  ai*d  i*i  elopement ;  tttit^if 
dHBoftiiAeirlntqtrity,  and  paints  not  their  vitiating  gratiflcatidn^;    T* 


'tefrdr-ftrikifTjg  incident  to  one  fort  of  noverteadcrs,  and  thence  may 
^VB  attnlftive.  ^  .    ' 

-'We  fifnift  now  take  our  leave  of  this  pleafmg,  Inftrufllive,  ahd  we8 
.Written  performance,  with  a  few  remarks  on  its  ftyle.^-^We  can^faj^ 
*fif''khh  novel  what  we  have  not  always  an  opportunity  to  fay  df' thij 
pifiduftions  in  general  wTlich  come  before ;u§:  it  is  Engltjb -y^'w  ilfj 
\SrWtcn  ih  the  pi/relan^age  of  our  country  j  on  tKat  account,  wer«i 
jfi  dther  merits  tiot  allowed^  to  influence -Our  recommendation,  .W* 
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)WfijiBi«ioiibfi]roiekfiffromi  tiat  wboie^  as  otte  afi  thetMlb^ 
irboftidiegaot^jrfind'  mo%;^  itsftru6live  letters  we\jBver)  vcad  fi|[» 
u|f(ikK>li|  srbaieveejii'  Havthg  faU  thus  much  iof  the  «iork  aicaj^ethori^^ 
mkve^ievifedl  cmr  fentimeiits^  ami  -  are  hatipy  to  decUsef  tint  wHi 
bwenotdfatd  too  inuch.     W:e  chtok  Mr.  DaHas  for  th<  <^iiti£catkH| 
ivriaVeiexiperi^cficI,  ^nd  hwrie  only  to  add  our  wiih,  that  "hoL^-^fiil 
when  freed  from  the  trammels  of  tranflation,  may  again  be  turned  to 
oii|ii9'.laKcurs;  ami  .wo  dotiht  oot  hm  we  fliall  find  it  as  perfcA  in 
ittijrle  and  acccfitaUrin  iu  parpofe  as  the  prefent  work.    .  w  n 

■  i    '.  .  ^  .    .  :  .  o'^' 
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•'-  •  I'.  I'".i_        "J 

^mirhs  on  the  Rev,  Dr.  Vincent^ s  Defence  of  public  Education ;  'ivkjlh 
'  m  Attempt  to  Jiate  fairly  the  ^jJttftion^  whether  the  religious  Jri-^ 
Jiruilion  and  moral  ConduSf  of  the  rifing  Generation^  4ire  Jufficientl^ 
frmdedforf  and  effeBudly  fecured^  in  our  Schools  and  XJniverfitfiri' 
tifftherwith  the  Sentiments  offeveral  late  Writers y  and  othirs^b^ 
Ait  imp^rtftnt  Snbjea,  By  a  Layman.  8vo.  Pp.  56.  Hati*^ 
•ch»d.'S8©a.    •       •  ,"''^* 

IK  our  review  of  Pr.  Vinpent's  p;^nphl^ty  ^e  expreiledfpur^  ci%t> 
nOiaa  that  the  dircuflioi)  of.  the  impor.tant  quedion'  relgting.tdi 
thf  religious  inftfudtion  of  youth  wouH  prove  emiiiently  feryiceabl^ 
to  the  promotion  of  ChnAian  knowledge  and  to  the  caufe  x>if  roligig^ 
kfelf.  That  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  event ;  for  alre^dy^ 
1|knoWy  b2|ve  very  beneficial  reform?  been  adopted  in  fom^f.  of*  our 
m^  feminaries  ;  and  no  doubt  much  good»  that  is  yet  unkno;w% 
if alfo  been  produced  by  the  inveftigatioUf  in  other  places  of  in^ 
Iqidion.  However,  therefore^  we  may  lament,  and  fioqe  lament- 
Qipre  deeply  than  ourfdves,  the  offence  which  has  bttfi  giyen^to  manf 
Wjfrtby  individuals,  hy  the  imputations  caft  upon  a  part  o^  purTy^l^i^ 
of  PPblj^  educaMonyiye.  cannot  but  conGder  th^  fdireiiiipa  ^f  ;4it 
mtjicin'md  tQ.ihe  religious  inftrudion  of  the  .rij(^  ge;Qeratipn^ 
l^mattei^  9f  copgratulatipn  to  all  good  Chriftiaos  a^d  rejigipus  i^inf. 

The  remarks  before  us  are  written  with  great  tem^er^  a^  xht.  i>h^ 
j^4>f  them  is  snoil  laudable  '<  tobriijigthe  queftion  copcernuig  xt>ff 
lig^us  inftcu^ion  faicly  and  difpaflionately  before  the  publif  ^  and  in^ 
duce  men  of  greater  ability,  and  more  extended  information,  Jo  give 
hll^at  ferio^s  and  djpliberate  confid«;ral^iQi)^ ,  to  which  It  is  fo  ahun*^ 
4^^  cijtiiled."    ,The  author  dpps.  ample,  juftice  to  Pr;  Viocent'% 
diara^er,  abilities,, and  intention^,  and  while  be  repels iome  of  iiti|/ 
?ltajcks,  and  cxpofes  fome  pf  his  ipconfiftencies,  all  of  wh}ch  he  im- 
p«^  tQ,qn^^f  three  caufes,  "  haftc,"  "  heat,'*  and  **  the  ini}uenc<> 
l^pcrfonajanimofity,"  hp  n^ver  Iqfcs  fight  of  that  refpcijl  wjiich  is 
i^Whg  piouafijin^ine,  and,accomplifljodfcholar.  ^        .;  ^  ^ 

,  wie.  */  defen^^^'  of  Dr-  Vmce^it  1/5  truly  reorefentcdas  a  defence; 
^im  it)[%n  ot  educ^ipn  pjjriVed  at  Wejflminfter  fchool,  apd  not  ail 
»de|^^pi[^ubUs  cducatio^  in.gen^pjl  \,  and  the  aut,ho:f  me^s  that  ' 

Dr. 
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Dr.  V. -has  no  pretence,  even  on  this  ground,  for  attacking  Dn 
JJeiUicU.  *'  Dr.  Vincent  himfelf  tclfs  iis,  in  page 4,  that  Dr.  Renhell 
fxcepted  both  him  and  his  fchool  out  of  the  accufation^  yet  in  the  very 
jOcxt  page,  he  fays,  the  reproaches  oi  Dr.  Rennell  ftill  remain  unre- 
tra£led ;"  and  though  he  afterwards  repeatedly  mentions  Dr.  Ren- 
neli's  exception,  he  continues  to  write,  as  if  Dr.  Iv.  continued  \o 
accufe  both  him  and  his.fchooL  Were  we  even  to  fuppofe  that  ei- 
ther Dr.  R.  did  not  know  his  own  meaning,  or  did  not  iruly  declare 
it,'ftill  a  dilemma  remains — (till  Dr.  Vincent  complains  of  that  which 
he  himfelf  undertakes  to  prove  cannot  concern  him." 
*"  ©K  V.'s  attack  on  the  Biftiop  of  Meath  alfo  incurs  our  author's 
^iijiadverfions* 

•  **  To  the  Biihop,  he  fays,  in  the  firft  fentence  of  his  book,  '  Proof,  Iti  the 
hxifinefs  now  to  be  difcutied,  your  Lordfliip  feems  to  have  thought  totally 
(bperfluous;  .without  any  knowledge  of  your  own,  without  inquiry  or  exa- 
niihation,  you  alTume  the  teftiniony  of  Dr.  Rennell  as  incontrovertible** 

'*  Whether  itarife  from  the  wanl  of  religious  inftruclion,  or  irora  what- 
ever 'caufe,*too  many  in  this  our  day,  contider  a  Bithop  as  entitled  to  no 
more  refpeft  than  another  man;  nay,  fome  feem  even  to  take  pleafure  i^ 
iheering  at  that  facred  chara<5!er :  thofe,  however,  who  with  me  think  it  en- 
titled to  peculiar  reverence,  efpecially  from  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Clerg^, 
«ill ^obably  fee  fomething  objectionable  in' the  wording  of  the  ienten^e* 
juil  quoted,  as  well  as  of  many  other*  in  the  lbllowi»»g  pages  of  Dr.  Vin- 
cent's^  work.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  language,  the  matter  i$ 
furely  objedionable.  Had  Dr.  Vincent  faid  only,  that  the  Bifhop  bad/F«^ 
diKedT^Q  proof,  the  pofition  would  have  been  corred;  but  to  aflert  thatht 
has  uo  knozvledge  of  his  ozvn,  and  /las  tieither  inquired  nor  examined,  i.s  to  afierl 
vrhat  is  incredible,  and  what  cannot  be  known,  much  lefs  proved :  and  thu» 
Jn  accufing  the  Bifhop  of  bringing  a  charge  without  proof,  he  falls  himfelf 
SnTo  the  very  error,  which  at  the  lame  inftant  he  is  cenfuring  in  a  fupeiior. 
i  beg  leave  alio  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Vincent  charges  the  BiQiop^  '  with 
iiEaming  the  tefHmony  of  Dr.  Rennell  as  incontrovertible'  (page  3;)  '  v\itK 
glt)unding  his  charge  on  the  teftimony  of  Dr.  Rennell'  (page  10;)  '  with 
jniftakiug  Dr.  Renneli's  rhetoric  for  argument,  or  aflertion  for  truth ";  and 
with  going  beyond  the  information  of  his  brieP  (page  12.)  In  page  22  he 
calU  Dr.  Rennell  '  the  guide  the  Biihop  has  followed,  and  the  oracle  he  has 
Relieved;' — and  in  page  32  fays,  '  Dr.  Rennell  has  led  his  Lordihip  into 
The  error.'  Yet  in  the  very  ne^t  fentencehe  admits,  that  *  the  fameoutery 
(as  hetefms  it)  is  to  be  found  in  feveral  of  our  religious  and  moral  writers;' 
and  if  we  turn  to  the  Bifliop's  words  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Vincent  himfelf,  in 
page  10,  we  lliall  fee,  that  fo  far  from  borrowing  his  opinion  from  Dr.  Reiw 
ftell,  the  Biftiop  was  prepared  to  offer  his  fentiuienfs,  before  he  found  the 
fubje^  anticipated  by  the  Doctor.'* 

We^perfeflly  agree  with  our  author,  that  the  epifcopal  charafler 
is  entitled  to  peculiar  reverence,  not  only  **  from  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  clergy,'*  but  from  the  higheft  dignitaries  in  the  church  ;  fioT-^ 
Mfe  kripw  of  no  exception  whatever  to  the  apoftolic  injun<9ion  riot 
^*  to  fpeak  evil  of  dignities ;"  and  furely  it  more  peculiarly  behoves 
thofe  ^  ho  hold  fuch  dignities  to  fet  the  example  of  rcfpefl:  and  i?e^ 

f  -1      -      verence. 


v" 
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1Si*fl2^{    R^'Y  "^ihg  therefore  thit  comes  from  a  Bifliop  flioqld  bo 

afriiiedwmi  e^trbme  caution,  and  particular  delica.cy.     We.,^alJ, 

M be  fufpefted  of  contending  that  nothing  which  a  Bilh op.  writc;;^! 

or  litters  fhould  become  the  fubjeft  o'f  difcuflion,  for  that  would  Ipctcj, 

impDte  that  quality  to  the  epifcopal  character,  the  afrumpdori  c^L 

wftich  is  happily  confined  to  the  church  of  Rome.     The  )E|A|f(JQ^ 

RiAN  CoNTKOVEKSY   exhibits   fome  admirable  fpecimens  pf  ibf 

mode  \n  which  a  Bilhop,  who  has  been  led  iato  error,  ought  tob^ 

attacked.  _.       - 

Adverting  to  the  general  fyftem  of  public  education,,  ftf.\yh^hL.j5r. 

V.  fays  but  little,  the  author  juftly  obferves,  that,  **  The  inauiry  \^^ 

rather,  whether  general  information  be  not  too  much  its  obje6t,  to 

the  exclufion  of  religious  inftm£tion.     And  if  the  teftimotty  of  fo- 1 

reigners  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  ihould  go  to  prove  that  our  traveller^ aref* 

able  defenders  of  the  do6lrines  of  Chriftiaitity,  and  eminent  examples^ ^ 

of  the  purity  of  its  precepts."     His  remarks  on  the  ftudy  of  Pagaii"' 

authors  are   equally  judicious; — it  is  not  the  life,  hwl  i\\q  abufe^  of 

thcoiVhich    he    condemns.     "  It   is  obfervable,  that  Dr..  Vincent 

omits  entirely,  what  appears  to  me  to  con (litute  the  greateft  9bjef  jr,^ 

tidntothe  claifics,  arid  which  applies  peculiarly  to  thofe,  whipji  ai^j^ 

thciiioft  ufually  read  ai)d  rcnu^mb.-red  by,  fchool-bwys;  I  mean.t^ir^ 

OBS^Ei^lTY,  and  that  of  the  Latin  poets,  irx  particulir."     Yet^i|aY6j^ 

we  lately  heard  it  gravdiy  allerted,  thai  the  claiiic3  in  ufe  at  our  pubiiov 

Kjiools,  contain  nothing,  ofFenfive  to  morality  If!  We  fhall  next  ix^^^ 

piftto  hear  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Terence,  and  Lucian,  elevat^ , 

fff fie  rank   of  moralifts!!!  Well  may  our  author  alk — **  Iftopre-'^ 

ftfvebuT  minds  puje,  we  muft  look  on  nothing,  read  nothing,   near  ' 

nothing,  that  may  inflame  our  finful  paflions ;  what  fuccpfs  caii  w^  ^ 

hope,  when  at  the  very  period,  when  our  paflions  arc  flrong,'and  our  , 

rcafon  weak,  we  feed  them  daily  with  impure  ideas  ?"  ..^ 

.Speaking  of  public  fchqpls,  the  auth,or  fays,  Dr.  Vincent  "  rightty ^ 

auects,  that  under  the  expreffion  Public  Schools ^  not  only  Winchefter^  ; 

Ktf)3,  and  Weftminfter,  but  alfo  the  other  great  fchools,  both  of  the 

metropolis,  and  in  the  rell  of  England,  ought  to  be  comprifed."-    S<>' 

tfcought  we,  until  lately  informed,  from  high  authority,  that  we  la-  ? 

liouTed  under  a  miftake,  and  that  ignorance  alone  could  give  to  the  ex-  * 

predion  fo  w^ide  a  definition  ! 

The  author  thinks  with  us,  that,  "  many  good  effects  maybe  pro-** 
iucedby  a  calm  anddifpaffionate  examination  of  this  fubjefi,"  anfd 
that  the  great  obftacles  to  fuch  an  inveftigation,  **  are  the  prejudices, '. 
*od  partialities,  both  of  individuals  and  focieties." 

"  .If  they,  who  from  their  fituatlou,  experience,  and  talerits  (I  alluda.par-* 
feiilikrly  to  thofe,  who  I'uperintend  our  colleges  and  fcliooU)  are  the  belt  / 
JB^Srofexii^tng  defetls,  and  pradicable   improvements;  if  ^efe^  I  fay,. 
iBfteatLof  candidly  and  cordially  uniting  in  i'uch  inquiries,,wiH  refiqlutely  let 
tleir^ces  againii  tbQm,4ind  cavil  at  the  wording  of  a  proppiitipn,,or  the^« 
<|fMitteiti(Jii>of  ^the  pCD])o£er;  mull  it  not  imped;e,  'i»i4eud  ^^f  '^omoie, 
improvement,  a^d  pfpveiit,  in  part,  the  good,  which  might  other  wife  refult 
fctoit?  '^ 

"  By/: 
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\.^  But  ft  HKiy  be  fiiid,  why  all  this  outcry  ?  Have  not  &at  (cfhoofr  ^tt<f 
mihrerfietes  gone  oti  and  lyrofpererl  for  centuries  paf):,  en  the^'iatn^  pHm, 
ilrMch  is  tio«v  purfu^d  ?  And  are  we  yet  to  learn  tlie  danger  orinnovatiodf 
Yo  this  it  may  be  replied;  that  to  correct  abufes,  is  not  to  innovate— ^that 
fe  old  a  fyftem  may  probably  have  fuffered  from'the  hand  of  time — ^and  thiki 
lArben  an  outcry  is  raifed  by  fuch  men  as  I  have  quoted.  We  may  reafonaUj 
COtic!ade,it  mud  have  (bme  foundation. 

•*  J^d  this  fuppoiition  will  be  ftrengthcned,  if  V  e  confider  the  grekt 
dmnges,  which  h^ve  taken  place  fince  the.  plan  ^  our  education  was  otlr 
finally  fonAed.  '  * 

•*  Tkoagh  ft  i»  impoflible  to  look  back  without  afdonifliment  and  rever- 
ence to  the  eftabli(hment  of  thofe  numerous  churche!(«  colleges^  and  fchool^r, 
wbich  the  pious  liberality  of  our  anceltors  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  ^eH"^ 
mm  and  learning,  and  which  are  now  the  boaR  and  glory  of  our  landi  andr 
ttough  one  is  little  lefs  aftonilhed  at  the  wifdom  that  framed  thofe  ihitutei^v 
Ik  mich  they  were  regulated,  jet  we  ought  not  to  forget*  that  thtefe  beinj 
liaptffd  to  Pppifh  fuperitition,  fome  of  them;  vsrere  annulled  by  the  refomta-. 
tioQ,  and  others  have  fince  become  obfolete.  Thus  the  fyitem  admirably 
calculated  for  the  age,  in  which  it  was  formed,  though  it  may  ftill  conti- 
nue fundamentally  right,  may  need  fome  additional  Aipports,  to  enable  it 
tftwSthfland  the  corruptions  of  modem  times.  For  little  did  WilliaM  ^ 
wkklham  dream  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  or  the  AgeofReafon — of  King*' 
ttyed  and  put  to  death  by  tlieir  fubje6ls— of  Senatdrs^neglcdling  tlieir  duty? 
and  quitting  t^eir  places,  to  preach  the  foyereign  ty  of  the])eopIe,  to  drunk'-' 
h^  mob$  in  taverns ;  and  as  little  did  tiie  pious  founders  of  Eton,  &c.  M 
pe6t,  that  their  fchools  were  to  contain  hundreds  of  fcholars,  clothed  in^ 
pUEpIe  and  dhe  linen,  and  accaitomed  from  their  infancy,  to  fare  fump* 
tuQufly  every  day.  ^ 

'*  An  accurate  comparifon  of  the  prefent  fla-te  of  our  great  feminaries* 
Hvith  that  in  which  they  originally  exiiled>  would  be  a  curious  and  ufeful 
'H^ffc';  but  my  aim  will  be  accomplifhed,  if  what  1  have  urged,  'fl»all  in-. 
ddce  thofe,  who  are  roofl  able  and  moft  intereiied,  carefully  to  invelligale, 
llie  general  fyftem  of  Education  novv  in  ufe  among  us,  and  the  manner,  in' 
which  it  is  practically  applied  in  our  colleges  and  fchools.'' 

'"  His  hints  for  a  reformation  in  our  public  fchools  are  well  worth 
the  attention,  even  of  Dr.  Vincent.  Entertaining  a  juft  idea  bf^ti)8^ 
idvantage^  ta  be  derived  fronrj  ^he  well-rtgukted  fludy  of  the  cla(&C3» 
he  fuggeils  the  neceflity  of  fultable  comments  by  the  mafler,  anrf^ 
4>ove  all,  of  having  editions  from  which  every  exceptionable  ^afiag^ 
Ji^s  been  carefully  expunged.  ^ 

'**  One  Book,  indeed,  there  is^  which  no  art  of  man  can  render  fit  for 
perufal  f  but  which,  by  a  flrange  fatality,  all  boys  ace  comhelUd  to  rea(f, 
atid  fqme  to  imprint  deeply  on  their  minds.  Well  wpnki  it  be  for  thefm^ 
and  ibr  the-  world,  if  the  whole  of  it  were  committed  to  the  flames.'^ '  I  aP 
lade  not  merely  to  its'  obicenities,  though  moil  deteflable;  b«t  to  tt^ge-' 
]^ra}plaO'^t)d .principles;  particularly  to  that  mofl  dapgerous  of ' al^Tirti* 
%^,'  th«>|w<king  virtue' contemptible,  by  feeble  ikctches^of  carrel  ch^ 
r%6lerSf  v^id  of  every  brilliant  cjuality ;  and  vf(be  popular,  by  o^mbi'tiingil 
wxiljLW^ta^d  genius,  and  painting  prpfiigate  charaders  in  lively  oplc^i^^ 
calcpa|e4  tp  cha^m  and  captivate  the  youthful  mind. — Hqw  then  <^n^  a«jj' 
ciergpBan  jufliify  putting  T£  iTs  n  c  s  into^  the  bauds  of  hi^  ||up%  ? 
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.  \]f\l^  %ted;ie  di^fe^spf  fchools  in  gefj^al/  be  an'imndMMs  |a0(:.(.  Imw. 
n^  more  To  nmit  it  appear,  to  arraign  the  pai  tlc;;lar  cuilofns  ^o^  ir^^ifia 
(lwl.fei^naries  ?     Bi^  as ie very  W^ftminller  man  piay  be  fuppoW  to  hsty^ 
teptmy  work,  as  foon  as  he  difcovered  my  wilh  to  do  as  much-  for  hJjf 
hvDQrite author;  I  think  1  may  venture  to  fay  a  few  words,  on  the  ufe,  t4l| 
fAofk  that  author  kas  iong.been  applied  in  tlio  Dormitory.     For  who/  thatr 
ks  not  been  bred  up  in  p]:ejudice,  can  deny,   or  doubt,  the  fatal  eik&Agt 
nhkh  imift  neceirarily  be  produced,  by  the  public  recital  of  the-  felines  al- 
ready alluded  to,  and  which  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  fuller  deicii{H 
tion?   On  this  head,  indeed,  (as  well  as  fome  others)  I  am  antici^atedL 
bj another  anonymous  writer,  who  in  reviewing  Dr.  Vincent's  D<£i«llce  in, 
tbe  Antijacobin  for  January  laft,  has  fo  ably  dilcuiled  the  Weiiminii^r  skUz-* 
naaJ  play,  and  th^  ufe  there  made  of  Terence  in  particular ;  that  I  hav«< 
Bothing  to  add,  but  to  exprefs  my  grief  and  my  furprile,  that  i'uch  exhibl^ 
tions  (hould  cqiitinue  to  be  patronized  and  applauded,  even  by  fome  q(| 
MrmoU  reverend  divines ;  at  a  time  wljen  private  theatricals  and  bills  <j% 
divorcement  feem  to  follow  each  other  like  caui'e  and  effed ;  and  to  tbreateift: 
the  extindion  of  all  decency  and  donjugal  fidelity,  among  the  higher  rankf^ 
ofkiety.    Nor  can  that  prejudice  furely  be  lefs  inveterate,  wliich  c^, 
contemplate,  without  pain  and  grief,  a  number  of  fine  manljr  youths  o( 
&mily  and  fortilne,  of  high  attamments^  and  ilill  higher  promife^  droJect 
tile  Opera  dancers,  in  filk  and  latin,  roving  over  a  whole  ncighboarhqf^/ 
entering  both  public  and  private  houfes  ;  topping  itage  coaches ;  at\d  tal^ 
uigfrom  all  deicription^  of  paflenger^,  ha!f crowns,  (lulling*,  and  even  fix* 
pcnces,  which  (bme  of  them  have  hardly. earned,  and  can  ill  afford  to.^s^f 


f"  Oh !  but  (it  i^ill  be  faid)  this  is  an  ancient  cuftom  at  Bton — it  is  fo^— 

l«t  furely  if  ever  there  were  a  cuftom  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach,  thaii 

I  kobfervance*'— this  is  fuch,  atlcaft  as  now  pitif^Ifed.     If  atothcr  fichools, 

I  tteleSionday,  or  a  day  kept  in  memory  of  a  pious  founder,  cannot  b^ 

:  obJerved,  without  a  degree  of  excefs,  utterly  iaconfiftenl  with  Chriitiaa 

I  ibbriety ;  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  governors  to  abolilh  fo  corrupt  and  cdk^ 

nipling  a  practice  ?     If  extrajudicial  oaths  are  always  objedionable  5  hpif 

much  more  fo  when  tendered  compulforily  to  boys  of  fifteen  r"  :/. 

ftefpe£U/ig  the  fcenesivhich  have  been  faid  to  follow  the  ^xllibitiofi 
rfjcrence's.  plays  at  VVeftnpJinfter,  we  have  heard  the  ^iTmign  air 
^  Wed  to  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Vincent's  pamphlet,  publicly- d^Jplaredl 
^^falfu  The  paffagc  was  this — ♦'  if  the  reports  of  thofi^  .vrhp 
^noj  be  mifiaken^  be  really  tr«e,  there  are  convenient  and  rcajf 
fompRiU  at  hand  on  Tuch  occafions,  to  realize  the  fcenes  of  fioMon^ 
*hcn  the  minds  of  ihefe  baplcfs  youths  are  vitiated  and  their  pa^on^ 
«»ted,  almoft  ^o  freitzy,  by  the  ribaldry  of  the  fjcene/',  Now.  w^ 
^ only  fay, 'that  the  fourceof  our  information  on  this  head  was  ft 
^Ijrefpedablr  thfttit  is  not  the  rp/e  dixit  of  9ny  individual^  howevcx 
^pffiabk,  that  can  induce  us  to  doubt  its  purity.  Befides,  the  pzrty^ 
worn  whom  the  pefemptory  negatur  proceeded,  could  only  fpcak  fromF 
*J/25f,  and  could  not  poffibly  have  any  perfonat  knowledge  of  Che 
••'rfwtiich  he  (pcMt  fo  ftrongly  and  fo  decifively.  We,  therefore, 
*ft  cootipuc  to  believe  the  report  here  noticed  to  be  a  true  report, 
■a  note  Ijo, ihf  paffage  laft  quoted^  the  author  fays,  it  i^as  •*  becji 
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urged  in  defence  of  the  Weftminfter  play,  that  it  is  ordained  by  the 
ftatutes/*  But,  morning  prayers,  he  adds,  are  prcfcribed  by  the  fta- 
tutes,  and  yet  are  **  omitted  daily  j"  and  an  Engliih  play,  we  add, 
is  alfo  enjoined,  by  the  ftatutes,  to  be  performed  by  the  chorifters, 
but  it  never  is  performed  ; — the  ftatutes,  therefore,  are  not  obligatory, 
and  nothing  but  the  mod  rooted  prejudice  could  lead  any  man  to 
maintain  that  they  fupply  a  defence  of  fcenical  eSchibitions  onenfive  to 
decency,  and  fabverfive  of  morals. 

The  concluiion  of  the  trad^  before  us  exhibits  a  fair  fpecimen  of 
ifae  fpirtt  which  pervades  every  page  of  ic. 

"  I  have  new  completed  my  plan — By  fl.ewing — that  Dr.  Vincent  has 
not  vindicated  public  education,  from  the  charge  of  dereclivcneis  in  Re- 
ligious Inftrudion  and  Moral  Regulation — By  Italing  fairly  .this  important 
queftion,  and  the  fentiments  of  leveral  writers  refpe^fling  \i — And  lalily, 
by  mentioning  fuch  inftances  of  Jtbfeclivenefs,  and  iuch  mealures  for  theit 
corredion,  as  have  occurred  to  my  own  niin<jl,  or -been  fuggeiled  by  others. 
1b  doing  this  I  haVe  not  been  able  to  pleafe  myfelf,  and  therefore  caji 
icarcely  hope^to  content  my  readers.  But  if  any  one  Ihall  take  the  trouble 
to  corredt  my  errors,  and  continue  the  dilcullion,  I  carncUIy  entreat  him  to 
recoiled,  that,  however  weakly  or  CiToneoulIy  th.e  point  in  debate  may 
have  been  Hated  or  maintained,  truth  will  flill  be  truth;  and  tho!b,  who 
fincerely  wi(h  to  difcover  it  in  the  prcfent  cafe,  niuft  fairly  meet  the  quef» 
tion— 
'  "  Whether  the  religious  instruction  and  moral  conduct 
OF  THE  RISING  Generation,    are   sufficuntly   ikovjdkd  for, 

AND  effectually  SECURED,    IN   OUR  ScHOOLS  AND  UnIVERSI  I  lES?'* 

The  notes  fill  nineteen  pages,  and  they  are  fo  pertinent,  and  fo  ex- 
cellent, that,-notwithftanding  the  length  of  our  extracts  from  the 
body  of  the  pamphlet,  we  cannot  refift  the  tempjtation  of  laying 
one  or  two  of  them  before  our  readsrrs. 

Rollings  Belles  Lettres, — "The  whole  of  tliis  excellent  work  fliould  be  read, 
and  fome  parts  of  it  fludied  with  the  utmoll  attention,  by  every  perfoh  en- 
gaged, or  likely  to  be^engaged,  in  the  inllruclion  of  youth.  It  is  alio  an 
excellent  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people.  Such,  and  io  varioui 
are  its  merits,  that  to  do  them  juftice  would  require  the  pen  ol'the  author. 

"  Monfieur  Rollings  Ancient  Hiftory,  and  Roman  fnilory,  are  no  lei's  exr 
cellent,,  and  fliould  be  read  by  all.  They  are  models  of  wliat  Hifiorjf 
fliould  be,  efpecially  when  intended  for  the  inftruction  of  the  young.  TImb 
moft  important  fads  are  fele^led,  and  are  interfperfed  with  reflections  fuFl 
of  true  wifdora  and  genuine  piety.  Hapj>y  would  it  be  for  us,  if  we  were 
ittpplied  with  fuch  hiftories !  But,  alas!  our  cafe  is  the  very  reverfe.  Mr. 
Hume's.  HiHory  of  England,  the  moft  pleafiilg,  and  on  the  whole,  ]>erhapjJ, 
the  beft  we  have,  is  made  the  vehicle  of  the  moft'  mifchievous  attacks  on 
Chriiiianity,  fo  artfully  difguifed,  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  unfufpc6N 
ing  eye  of  youth. 

*'  Dr.  Hobertfon  contents  himfelf  w  ith  unfair  ftatements  of  thofe  circuni- 
ilances,  which  relate  to  our  edablifhment  in  Church  or  State,  and  difagr^ 
with  his  Prelbyterian  and  democratic  notions.  ... 

**  Mr.  Gibbon  very  artfully  attacks  all  Revealed  Relli^jion. 

**  And  too  many  of  our  modern  HiKoriaus,  and  indeed  of  our  modern 
'  Writers 
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in  general,  are  ^  men  of  unfound  principles,  both  in  theology  and 
';  and  wJiatever  be  the  fubjedl,  <m  which  they  profefs  to  write,  '^ey 
5  to  introduce  Iheir  erroneous  tenets;  That  man  will  deferve  well 
df  hrs  country,  who  (hall  write  a  faithfal  hiftory  of  the  laft  century,  on  g^od 
prtnciples."'  •         • 

The  study  ifthi  Greek  Bible.—**  If  the  New  Teftament  be  true,  the  ©id 
is  fo  too  ;•  becaafe  the  New  Telhiment  ^ells  us,  that  it  \%*-^Seardt  ikcSmp^ 
fym,  iayS'Our  Lord.to  the  Jews,  for  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  -We 
cannot  therefore  admit  the  one  revelation,  and  deny  the  other.  They..«>r« 
dofely  united  by  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  both ;  and  luiiat  God  hath  joined 
i^a/ier,  let  not  man  fiut  asunder,'* 

"  So  fays  Y>r,  Ogden,  in  his  fecond  excellent  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
pler. But  this  do6trine  does  not  fuit  our  modem  divinity ;"  (no,  nor  our 
inodern  politicians  neither,  who  have  the  blafphemous  prcfumption  to  re- 
jed  its  teftimony,  and  the  outrageous  folly  to  fet  the  New  Teftament  in 
^position  to  it,  whenever  they  have  a  favourite  fcheme  to  accompliih,  of  a 
mourite  dodtriiie  to  fupport)  ''  and  fo  in  fpite  of  all  that  Dr.  Ogden  or  his 
Mafter  can  fay,  the  Old  Teftament  is  too  often  lefl  on  the  flielf.  if  it  were 
read  coriflantly  in  fchools,  accompanied  by  ihort  oral  expofitions  and-il- 
iufhations ;  young  people  would  learn  at  once  to  underfland  and  apprecistte 
its'wondeirful  contents.  Theiie  only  can  we  find  an  authentic  ancient  hif* 
tory;  and  that,  fhdrt  indeed,  buf  aftoniftiingly  comprehenfive ;  ineludmg> 
in  a  fmall  compafs,  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  its  inhabitants ;  with 
their  hiflory  during  three  thoufand  years,  of  which  we  have  no  other  ac- 
count entitled  to  any  degree  of  credit. 

"  There  we  have  a  body  of  laws,  both  moral  and  ceremonial,  appointed 
^  God  himself;  adapted  indeed  to  the  wants  of  one  peculiar  people ;  but 
aloonding  with  wifdom  and  iniiru€tion.  , 

"  There  we  find  poems  and  hymns,  which  remain  to  this  hour  unrivalled 
in  fublimity  as  well  as  piety. 

*'  There  we  have  a  collection  of  maxims  fi)r  the  condu^  of  life,  to  which 
the  wifdom  of  heathen  antiq^uity  has  notihing  to  compare. 

"There  Mofes,  and  all  tHe  prophets,  foretell,  and  by  foretelling  prove, 
Chriftiani  ty, 

'*  In  a  word,  there  is  an  inexhauflible  fund  of  inftru6lion,  information, 
and  amufement,  adapted  to  all  ages,  fituatioti^;,  and  difpolitions.  W*re 
thefe  faCred  records  explained  and  enforced,  in  the  manner  pointed. out  hy 
Dr.  Vincent  in  his  37th  page,  they  would  fumifli  young  men  with  the 
only  adecjuate  defence  againft  the  fabtleties  and  fophiflry  of  that  metaphy- 
feal  deifm,  which  is  now  fo  prevalent,  under  the  names  of  Moral  Pnilo- 
Jbphy,  Morality,  Ethics,  Cafuiftry,  and  Natural  Law. 

"  I  am  no  enemy  to  philofophy ;  but  when  philofophy  would  rob  me  of 
my  bible,  I   muft  fay  of  it,  as  Cicero  faid  of  the  Twelve  Tables :— this 

litU<  ■     ■     - 


Dr,  Paley's  system  of  Morals.-'^"  Every  aifertion  may  fairly  be  called  un- 
fttthorized,  which  contradi^s  the  law  of  God;  and  every  writing  pernio 
^cfous,  which  openly  or  indiredly  tends  to  fuperfede,  or  weaken  the  au- 
*torityoffbat  law.  In  the  very  firfl  page  of  Dr.  PaleyV '  Principles '  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philofophy,*  we  are  told,  that  moral  philofophy  means, 
^at  fcience  which  leaches  men  their  duty,  ai\d  the  leafons  of  it,  and  that 
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without  it  the^  rules  .of  life,  among  which  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  a 
place,  oftentimes  miftead  men  through  a  defect,  either  in  the  rule  or  in  t\ie 
application.  If,  therefore3  to  prevent  the  Scriptures  from  mifleading  us, 
moral  philofophy  muft  previoudy  be  ftudied,  and  raoraLphilofophy  teaches 
men  their  duty  and  the  reafons  of  it,  the  concluiion  is,  that  the  Scriptures 
do  indeed  contain  a  rule  of  life,|but  do  not  teach  men  their  dut^  or  the 
•  reafons  of  it.  Tfce  Scriptures  muft,  therefore,  upon  Dr.  Paley'&  affertion, 
1)6  conlidered  as  affording  a  fet  of  precepts,  which,  though  true,  could 
not  be  applied  till  the  moralift  interpofed  to  give  them  efficacy.  In  vol.  i. 
'p.  8.  of  the  fame  work,  it  is  faid,  that  the  Scriptures  "  are  employed  not 
fo  much  to  teach  new  rules  of  morality,  as  to  enforce  the  pradice  of  it  by 
new  fanCtions  and  a  greater  certainty,  which  laft  Teems  to  be  the  proper 
bufinefs  of  a  revelation  from  God,  and  what  was  moft  wanted.*  It  is  pre- 
fumptuous  to'  determine  what  is  the  proper  bulinefs  of  a  revelation  ;  and  to 
afTert  that  the  enforcing  of  morality*  by  new  fandions,  and  a  greater  cer- 
tainty, was  the  thing  most  wanted,  is  at  leaft  to  flight  the  neceffity  of  a 
Redemption,  without  which  the  fpeculations  of  morality  will  prove  but  a 
broken  reed.  -     .  . 

"  In  vol.  i.  p.  41.  the  author  defines  virtue  to  be  the  '  doing  good  to 
mankind  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  Ine  lake  of  everlaflfng 
happinefs.'  Mere  implicit  obedience^  therefore,  to  the  will  of  God  will 
not,  according  to  this  definition,  on  which  the  author  refts  his  whole  fyf- 
tem,  be  virtue,  unlefs  it  is  joined  with  the  view  of  doing  good  to  mankind. 
But  the  Scriptures  give  a  diffecent  account  ©f  virtue,  and  beftow  the  high- 
eft  praife  upon  adts  of  implicit  obedience,  of  which  it  was  irapolfible  for 
any  human  faculties  to  fbrelee  the  beneficial  confequences  to  mankind. 
And  if  Dr.  Paley^s  be  the  true  definitioa  of  virtue,  how  can  men  of  ordi- 
nary capacities,  and  narrow  intbrmation,  who  compofe  the  majority  in 
every  fociety,  afcertain  that  their  adions  are  virtuous,  unlefs  they  do,  what 
in  fad  is  impofTible,  calculate  the  efFeds  of  each  individual  adion  upon 
fociety  at  large,  and  balance  the  good  and  evil  of  it  with  preqiiion?  And 
yet  until  it  is  determined  on  which  fide  the  Icale  preponderates,  the  di- 
redions  of  the  moralift,  who  has  rendered  the  Scriptures  ufelefs,  muft  be 
inapplicable,  and  men  in  general  live  without  a  fufficient  rule  of  life*  But 
left  this  reafoning  Ihould  be  deemed  too  finely  fpun,  and  to  make  the  au- 
thor anfwerable  for  conclufions,  which  he  did  not  intend,  and  does  not 
mean  to  admit,  \sX  him  be  heard  in  his  own  words.  Vol.  i.  p.  70.  '  Ac- 
tions are  to  be  eftimated  b/  their  tendepcy.  Whatever  is  expedient  is 
.right.  It  is  the  utility  of  any  moral  rule,  alone,  which  conftitutes  theobli- 
.gation  of  it;'  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  ai^thor  has  generally,  throughout 
his  work,  determined  any  particularmodeof  cohdud  to  be  right  or  wrongi 
by  endeavouring  to  trace  its  general  eft'ed  upon  mankind  at  large.  If  Dr. 
Paley  had  merely  laboured  to  Ihew,  how  in  almoft  every  human  adion  it 
hath  pleafed  our  Creator  to  combine  and  interweave  our  temporal  welfare 
.  with  a  firid  fubmiffion  to  his  commands,  he  would  have  attempted  a  work 
well  worthy  of  his  ftation  in  a  Chpftian  church.  As  it  is,  though  the 
.preface  leads  us  to  exped  that  the  fandions  of  revealed  religion  would  form 
a  material  part  of  the  work,  yet  the  author  has  contrived  to  give  the  pre- 
eminence to  moral  fpeculations,  and  the  reader  retires  from  his  book  kffi 
fwayed  by  the  influence  of  religious  obligations,  than  difpofed  to  wafte  his 
thoughts  in  meagre  and  barren  refearches,  ibr  which  the  probability  is,  he 
has  neither  fufficient  talents  nor  information.    Nor  is  this  book  likely  to 

produce 
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-.produce  incoii/iderable  miTchief ;  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  its  ftyle  It  has  re- 
c(^mended  kfelf  to  private  libraries ;  and  perhaps,  by  its  argumentative 
fatm,  to^heUniverfi ty  of  Cambridge,  where  it  fupplies  thefes  for  the  pub- 
lic cpxerciies,  and  is  made  a  fubje6l  of  the  public  examinations.     At*  tfiefe 
exMninstions,  however,  it  is  merely  required,  that  the  contents  of  the 
book  b&aocurately  remembered;  the  truth  or  Wifehood  of  its  pofitions  is 
oot  comttiehted  upon,  and  in  no  inflance  are  any  attempts  made  by  tho 
pabtic^inlirudors  to  point  out  its  errors,  or  its  tendency  to  lead  men  afbray 
fiomtbediinple  morality  of  the  Gofpel.     Let  any  one  read  the  chapter  on 
Sibfcription  ^i  the  Articles,  apd  r^fledl  whether  the  fophiftry,  which  there 
pcefenla  itfelf>  is  fit  to  be  taught,  or  rather  not  deferving  to  be  utterly  fup- 
prdTed,  if  ^po&ble,  by  a  fociety,  whofe  boafl  it  fiiould  be,  to  be  a  narfing-  , 
.moriier  to  .our  Church  ?     The  confequence  of  fubftitutiilg  any  other  in- 
ftradiion  in  the  place  of  religion,  muft  be  dreadful:  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
impertinent,  aflu  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  be  in  vain,  to  have  made  thefe  re- 
marks.    The  caution  of  the  Apoftle  feemsnolefs  needful  now,  than  when 
it  was  firft  given :— '  Beware  lest  any  man  sjioilyou  thnmgh  /ihiloso/ihy,  and  vain, 
dec^,  efte%'  the  ttadition  of  men,  efter  the  rudiments  ef  the  xuorld,  and  not  after 
Ckisi^' 

*    -  * 

The  author,  we  think,  underrates  metaphyficSy  and  neglefts  to  make 
the  fdoiejuft  difti nation  between  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  them,  which  he 
obferves  in  his  remarks  on  theclaffics.  His  fentimcnts,  however,  rc- 
fpeftiiig  Locke  arc  ftridly  correft.  . 

**  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  the  great  talents,  and  good  intentions  of 
Mr.  Locke,  but,  I  much  fear,  his  works  have  contributed  to  the  production 
of  thofe  deteftable  dodrines  (political  as  well  as  metaphyfical,)  which  have 
ftaken  ^very  gbvemment  in  Europe,  and  deluged  with  blood  many  of  Its 
faft  provinces; 

"  Of  the  foundnefs  and  fafety  of  Mr.  Locke's  principles,  no  man  I  fup- 
pofe  is  a  more  competent  juage  than  the  prefent  Bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
" whofe  I(^arn!ng  and  talents  have  made  him  at  once  the  terror  and  envy  of 
our  modern  philofophers.  The  following  are  his  fentiments  as  exprefled 
iii  his  late  cfiarge.  Speaking  of  the  men  of  fcience'  in  France,  he  fays : — 
*  When  th'ey  embraced  the  metaphylics  of  the  fage  Locke,  as  they  ever 
affect  to  call  him,  it  was  to  apply  them  to  a  purpofe  to  which  the  fage 
Locke  himfelf,  it  muft  be  owned,  never  perceived  that  they  were  applica- 
ble. Mofe  fagacious  perhaps  in  this  than  their  mafter,  they  faw,  that  upon 
his  principles,  once  admitted,  it  would  be  eafy  to  burld  a  theory  of  mind, 
which  would  make  the  immaterial  principle  as  unneceflary  in  the  micro- 
rt)fm  of  man,  as  it  was,  according  to  their  diftorted  Newtonianifm,  in  the 
univerfe;  reducing  all  the  phenomena  offenfation,  thought,  reafon,  intel- 
kQ,  to  si  mere  lyllem  of  vibrations." 

Another  admirable  paffage,  from  Bifhop  Horfley's  excellent  Charge, 
is  quoted,  on  the  compofition  of  fermons ;  in  which  that  able  and 
vigilant  prelate  ftrongly  exhorts  his  clergy  to  preach  Chrifi^  and  not 
content  themfelves  with  preaching  only  Socrates  or  Seneca  ^ — ^an  admo- 
nition as  applicable  to  preceptors  as  to  preachers.  In  the  poftfcript  are 
feme  extradls  from  the  Bifhop  of  London's  fermons,  which  bear  im- 
mediately upon  the  point  of  difcuffion.     The  pious  prelate^  with  - 
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that  attention  to  religious  and  moral  infltu^tion  which  he  has  inva* 
riably  difplayed,  on  all  occafions,  accompanied  by  a  zeal  and  a  know- 

^  ledge  which  reflect  the  highefl:  credit  on  his  heart  and  head,  obferves 
•— ^^  In  thofe  points  which  relate  immediately  to  morals,  the  leaii: 
relaxation  muft  tend  to  fubvert  our  credit  and  even  endanger  our 
exiftence.  In  a  place  facred  to  virtue  and  religion'*  (and  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  every  public  and  private  fchool  ought  to  be  fuch  a 
place)  *' no  fpecies  of  vice"  [no  liceat  fcortarij  no  placeat  domino) 
**  no  kind  of  temptation  to  vice"  (no  inflammatory  fpeeches  from 
the  pagan  moralifts,  Terence  and  Ovid)  **  Qznfor  one  moment  be  to- 
lerated or  connived  at."  This  is  true  Chriftian  philofophy,  the  beft 
philbfophy  which  prelate,  prince,  or  peafant,  can  {fudy. 

We  truft,  this  inveftigation  will  ftill  be  piirfued  by  other  writers ; 
as  it  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  produ(^ive  of  great  advantages  to  the 

'  rifing  generation.  For  our  part,  though  we  have  incurred  m«ch 
obloquy  and  abufe,  for  the  fentiments  which  we  have  delivered  on 
the  fubje£l ;  and  though  fully  aware,  that  we  have  the  moft  invete* 
rate  prejudices  to  encounter,  and  the  moft  rooted  partiality  to  op« 
pofe ;  we  (hall  never  fail  to  avow  and  to  fupport  thof<p  fentiments,  in 
public  or  private,  wherever  an  opportunity  for  that  purpofe  fhall 
occur ; — -undeterred  alike  by  the  unmannerly  confidence  of  vulgar 
ignorance,  the  fycophaiitit  whine  of  interefted  conceffion,  or  the  loud 
thunder  of  miflaken  and  mifapplied  authority. 


The  Mineralogy  of  Derbyjhire.  T4^ith  a  Defcription  of  the  moft  interefi^ 
ing  Mines  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Scotland^  and  in  (rales  ;^  and 
an  Analyfis  of  Mr.  Williams  s  work^  entitled'  "  The  Mineral  King- 
dbmJ**  Subjoined  is  a  GloJJary  of  the  Terms  and  Phrafes  ujed  by 
Miners  in  Derbyjhire.  By  John  Mawc.  Philips.  8vo.  Pp.  21 1. 
1802. 

**  TOEING  a  native  of  tjie  county,  [Derbyjhire^  and  having  rc- 
pj  fided  feveral  years  in  the  moft  interefting  part,"  fays  Mr.  M. 
**  1  was  applied  to  by  a  SpanijQi  gentleman  to  make  furveys  of  the 
principal  mines,  to  col  left  their  various  prod  unions,  arid  more  par- 
ticularly, fpecimens  from  each  flratum,  defcribing  their  thicknefs, 
lituation,  and  pofition ;  in  order  to  Ihew  an  exaft  reprefentation  of 
the  mines,  for  the  cabinet  of  his  mofl  Catholic  Majefty  at  Madrid." 
—From  a  perfon  {0  patronifed,  and  pofleffing  a  competent  knowledge 
of  his  fubjeft,  much  information  may  juftly  be  expeded.  This  is 
no  dogmatical  or  obtfufive  work.     The  author  fays ; 


r 

"  Haviiig  frequently  vifited  moft  of  the  mines  in  this  kingdom^  I  have 
been  repeatedly  folicited  to  publilh  the  obfervations  I  have  made«  with  a 
view  to  guide  the  traveller  to  the  moft  interefting  points,  and  to  defcribe 
thofe  objeds  to  the  mineralogift  as  they  are  prefented  by  nature ;  as  an 
obferver  addicted  to  no  theory,  I  leave  the  fcientific  to  form  opinions 
agreeable  to  their  own  fentiments.'^ 

Mr. 


MaweV  Mineralogy  if  Derhyjhin.  C9 

Mr.  M.   apologizes  for  thf  plainnefs  of  his  language,  which  cur 
readers  will  perceive  is  rather  ncceffary  :  it  is  not,  however,  from  the 
moft  elegant  phrafeology  that  the  moft  important  inftru6tion  is  al- 
ways to  be  obtained.     Our  author  commences  with  a  brief  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  curiofities  of,  and  an  account  pf  the  ilrata,  particularly 
ofthe  limeftoneand  toadftone,  in,  Dcrbyfliire.     He  then  proceeds  to 
comment  on  the  ftrata.of  the  mountains  to  the  weft  of  Caftleton  ; 
after  which  come  defcriptions  of  the  adits  or  galleries,  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  cat  dirt,  and  an  account  of  the  fluor  mine,  and  of  the  man« 
ner  of  working  ^hat  mineral.     He  next  exhibits  a  ftatement  of  other 
minerals  found  in  Derbyfliire,  defcribes  the  various  fpecies  of  lead 
ores,  and  alfo  the  general  produce  of  the  Efton  copper  mine.     To 
thefefucceed  a  defcription  of  the  furface  of  the  country  in  Derby- 
ihire,  and  fome  account  of  the  mines  north  of  that  county  and  in 
Scotland.     Our  author  next  prefents  a  narrative  of  a  tour  fromGlaf- 
pw  to  Staffa,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  in  which  is  fituated  the  cave  of 
ingal.     The   fait  mine  of  Northwich,  and  the  Paris  mine  in  the 
ifland  of  Anglefea^  are  next  defcribed   in  fuccef&on  ;  and  the  perr 
/ormance  clofes  with  an  analytical  review  of  Williams's  ^'  Mineral 
Kingdom."— -There  is  not  any  part  of  this  publication  that  we  can 
with  propriety  extraft  by  way  of  fpecimen  ;  but,  from  the  above  ab- 
ftrad  of  its  contents,  our  mineralogical  readers  will  judge  of  what 
they  are  t6   meet  with  in  a  perufal  thereof.     Mr.  M.  is  certainly  a 
man  of  much  practical  knowledge  in  the  art  of  mining  ;  and  his  ac- 
count of  Mr.  WilliamsV  **  Mineral   Kingdom,"  as  far  as   we  can 
judge  without  having  feen  that  performance,  appears  to  be  both  fair 
vA  ufefui. 
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A  few  Obfervations  refpeSfing  the  prefent  State  of  the  PooTy  and  the 
Defedfs  of  the  Poor  Laws  :  with  fome  Remarks  upon  Parochial 
AjU't^jffmetjtSy  and  Expenditures.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Dudley,  one 
of  his  Majefty's  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  for  the  County  of  ElFex. 
8vo.     Pp.  44.     IS.  6d.     Cadell  and  Davies.     1801. 

THE  Code  of  Poor  Laws,  the  mode  in  which  that  Code  is  ad- 
miniftcred,  the  enormous  increafe  of  unfortunate  claimants  for 
parochial  relief,  and  the  confequent  augmentation  of  the  rates  through- 
out the  kingdom,  are  fubjeSs  that  call,  in  the  moft  imperious  man- 
ner, for  the  ferious  attention  of  the  Legiflature.  The  increafe  of  the 
po  >r  and  of  the  rates  for  their  maintenance,  has  indeed  been  carried 
to  fuch  an  extent,  as  to  be  pregnant  with  the  moft  alarming  confe- 
quences  to  the  State.  If  the  amount  of  the  money  paid,  within  the 
laft  year,  for  the  fupport  or  relief  of  the  poor,  including  all  the  cha- 
ritable inftitutions,  could  be  correSly  afcertained,  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  its  magnitude  would  aftonifh  the  world  ;  for,  we  are  perfuaded, 
it  would  be  found  to  exceed  the  national  revenue  of  France  (plunder 
and  extortion  excepted)  during  the  fame  period*     The  mere  fa€l  of 
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a  fum  fo  enormous  being  fo  appropriated,  is,  o{  iifrff,  a  ferious  xvW  ; 
but  when  we  reflefl  on  the  change  which  the  multiplieat^oaof  paupers 
is  calculated  to  produce  in  the  charafter  and  difpofition  of  tiic  lower 
claiFes  of  the  community,  its  bad  confequences  are  fcarcdy  to  be  efti- 
mated. 

As  an  afling,  and  an  a^ive,  Magiftrate  for  the  County  of  Eflex, 
Mr.  Dudley  has  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  afcertainipg,  in  a  cerfain 
degree,  the  extent  of  this  evil,  and  the  praftical  defeSs  of  the  pxe- 
fcnt  fyftem.  In  tracing-the  poor  laws  to  their  origin,  he  fhews  tneir 
adequacy  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  enacSed,  at  the  period 
of  their  enadlment ;  but  contends,  from  the  various  conftrucliori^  . 
which  are  now  perpetually  given  to  them,  in  different  parfs  ot  the 
kingdom,  and  flill  farther  from  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  and  defcription  of  applicants,  that  they  are 
inadequate  to  accomplifli  their  objefl:  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  ^ 
country. 

"  The  poor,  is  they  are  now  denominated^  form  no  inconfSderable  bddy 
ef  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland ;  not  compofed  of  the  incapable  otxly,  but 
principally  of  the  indolent,  and  artfiil  alio.  This  defcription  of  people^ 
under  the  inefficacy,  or  mal-adrainiftration  of  the  exifting  laws,  occ»fiou 
nvich  of  the  exceffive  impofls,  to  be  laid  for  their  unnecefTary  fupport.  • 
Poverty  with  them,  is  become  a  kind  of  trade,  or  craft,  from  which  they  ana^, 
now  peimitted  to  derive  the  bread  of  floth.  Until  within  thefe  few  years,  . 
the  peafantry  fupported  themfelves  long;^  and  cheerfully  by  their  own  la- 
bour, and  avoided  to  the  laft  moment,  the  humiliation  of  fuingfor  parochial 
aid ;  it  was  then  received  with  thankfulnefs  and  gratitude — but  now,  it  is 
more  frequently  demanded  as  a  right,  than  fought  for  as  a  public  benevo- 
lence. A  late  declaration  in  Parliament,  made  with  more  humanity  than 
difcretion,  has  unfortunately  given  countenance  to.this  prefumption  ;  and 
the  diforderly  feem  inclined  to  a6l  up  to  the  full  extent  of  a  principle,  fo 
extraordinarily  aflerted.*  The  title  to  this  new  fpecies  of  inheritance  is 
eafily  made  out,  when  the  affe^ah'on  of  inability  will  alone  fecure  it.  Upon 
this  ground  of  confequent  evil,  the  mofl  enlightened  ft^tefmen,  and  writers 
of  the  laft  Gentory,  objeded  to  our  poor  laws  altogether;  becaufe,  in  their 
oplsMon,  they  could  not  be  fyftematifed,  without  giving  a  fatal  fyftem  to 
poverty  alfo.  Too  certain  it  is,  that  the  increafing  demands  of  pTetended 
md^enpe,  hftve  at  length  founded  a  kind  of  prefcriptive  claim  upon  the  ill-, 
direded  charity  of  the  land.  The  confiderate  however; agree,  that  the  funds 
thus  expended  in  allurements  to  floth,  might  be  more  beneficially  direded* 
as  rationa}  incitements  to  induftry^  and  its  natural  independence.  Formerly, 
the  want  of  work  was  the  general  excufe  of  poverty;  but  now,  when  addi- 
tional encouragement:  is  given  to  the  induftrious,  the  plea  is  changed,  to 
that  of  ipability  to  labour.  The  certainty  of  a  refource  in  idlenefs,  foon 
tpnd^  to  ijnuervp  the  laborious :  therefore  againfl  the  ilothful  vafTalage  of  a 


^■*  The  poor  have  as  good  a  right  to  their  portion  of  my  ei^ate,  as  I 
have  td  mine:  and  while  there  is  as  much  u/ion  any  man^s  estate  as  can  p^y 
thepbor*?  rate,  it  ihay  be  feized  for  th^t  pi|rpoi'9/WPA|iL.  |Ieo.  13pi. 
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Dudley's  Ohfervafims  ref peeing  the  State  of  the  Poor,  yt  * 

pariSi  workfaoufe,*  the  reputable  comforts  of  the  iabourer'it  cottage,  cannot 
be  too  ftrongly  urged,  or  too  liberally  maintained.  The  fupport  of  the  in- 
adiVe,  is  not  only  a  drawback  from  the  indifpenfible  operations  of  labour, 
but  always  aggravates  the  prefl'ure  of  fcarci ty,  inafmuch  as  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life  are  conlumed  by  thofe,  who  refule  an  helping  hand  to  procure 
them." 

Wc  know  not  who  the  Member  was  who  made  the  notable  fpeech 
quoted  by  Mr.  Dudley,  but  probably  he  was  not  aware  that  his  idea 
had  not  the  merit  of  originality,  fince  it  is  to  be  found,  with  fuitable 
amplifications,  in  Puine's  Rights  of  Man.     The  obfervations  in  the* 
foregoing  paffage  are  of  a  nature  to  arreft  attention,  and  furely  no  true- 
ibtefman  will  treat  them  with  negledi  or  indifFerence. 

"  Th^  casual  poor,  as  they  are  termed,  are  another  clafs,  but  little  known 
inforiner  times,  that  adds  confidcrably  to  tl>e  public  burthens.  The  num- 
ber of  thefe  is  daily  increafing,  from  the  loweft  order  of  the  people  being 
allowed,  without  a  reafonable  pretence,  to  wander  into  any  dilhidl,  or 
county,  under  the  authority  of  a  modern  flatute,  and  not  to  be  removeable 
thence,  until  they  become  adually  chargeable.  If  they  avoid  committing 
aQs  of  vagrancy  on  their  way,  no  fooner  does  any  mislortune  befall  them^ 
than  they  are  ufually  found  dellitute,  from  having  fpent  To  much  of  their 
time  in  unprofitable  itinerancy ;  fo  that  wherever  they  fall,  they  become 
immediately  objects  of  parochial  relief.  Iffuch  roving  licences  were  found 
exjjedient,  the  Iramers  of  the  act  might  have  gone  a  ftep  farther,  and  com- 
pelled parifties  to  iflUe  certificates  to  fuch  legalized  wanderers:  this  would 
We  prevented  a  part  of  the  public  expence,  and  trouble  at  leaft,  in  liti- 
gating the  numberlefs  queftions  of  fettleraent,  which  fo  frequently  arife  dut 
of  the  operations  of  this  new  law." 

On  the  inci-eafe  of  wages,  the  author's  remarks  are  very  judicious ; 
and  there  is  a  farther  evil  attending  it,  in  thfe  rtfe  which  it  muft  ul- 
timately produce,  in  all  our  manufactured  goods,  and  articles  of  ex- 
portation. 

*'  Much  has  been  very  benevolently  faid,  and  written,  in  favoiir  of  a 
general  increafe  of  the  wages  of  labour,  but  probably  without  duly  conii- 
dering,  that  though,  on  any  temporary  rife  of  provifions  it  is  eafy  to  make^ 
this  advance,  it  is  always  found  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  it,  when  theh 
prelUire  of  fcarcity  is  pad.     In   the  diibids,f  where  hufbandry  work  has    - 
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"  *  An  inftance  of  the  temptations  of  one  of  thofe  afylums  for  indolerice-,'^ 
occurred  before  the  writer  of  thefe  remarks,  but  a  few  weeks  paft,  in  a  wo-" 
man,  though  requiring  relief,  refufing,  at  the  delire  of  the  Overfeer,  to  be* 
coraehoufekeeper  to  a  refpedlable  cottager  and  his  young  family  (who  had 
lofl their  mother;)  declaring  a  preference  in  favour  of  thd  woMouse,  irt 
^tich-there  was  good  living,  without  any  reftric^ion,  or  orderly  govern* 
nient."  '      • 

;'*  t  In  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  eaftern  part  ofEKFex,  the  wages  forday- 
^ttr,  through  the  laft  fummer,  were  three  (liillings,  and  induftrious  men, 
coQtraSing  for  their  work,  made  four  fliillings,  and,  during  harveft,  from 
fii'ihiHings  to  eight  (liillings  per  day.'^ 

*     F  4-  be^n 
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been  liberally  raifed,  upon  this  humane^  but  erroneous  principle,  the  pa«  * 
rifh>  diiburfemenl's  have  experienced  but  little  diminution;  becaufe,  al- 
though this  furplus  of  wages  may>  in  rare  inftances,  have  given  additional 
comforts  to  the  cottager's  family,  it  has  been  dillipated  more  generally,  in 
tippling  at  an  alehoufe.  Excels  of  wages  with  iingle  men,  has  almoll  in- 
variably been  found  a  drawback  from  induftry,  by  inducing  them  to  work 
but  four  days  initead  of  fix;  and  confequently  with  this  clafs  of  labourers, 
it  tends  to  an  encouragement  of  idlenefs/' 

To  the  juftice  of  the  following  obfervations,  the  writer  of  this  ar^ 
tide,  is  able,  from  his  own  perfonal  experience,  to  bear  ample  tef* 
timony. 

*'  To  the  negligence  of  overieers,  muft  be  afcribed  the  increafe  of  pau- 
pers, the  fodering  of  indolence,  and  a  general  difregard  of  all  moral  and 

~  religious  obligations,  through  the  lower  ranks  of  fociety.  The  decline,  ^and 
even  contempt  of  a  married  ftate,  and  an  illicit,  undifguifed  intercourfe 
between  the  fexes,  as  their  natural  confequence,  may  •  be  traced  to  the 
fame  fource.  Bastardy,  for  the  wholefome  prevention  of  which,  there  are 
confefTedly  fufficient  laws  in  force,  is  now  fcarcely  deemed  a  difgrace,  or 
punifhed  as  a  crime.     In  many,  parifhes,  the  baie-bom  of  paupers,  even 

'  out-number  their  legitimate  offspring ;  and  the  repetition  oi  incontinency 
in  the  female,  however  frequent,  is  feldom  corre6ted ;  the  only  procets 
attended  to,  being  that  of  filiation,  in  order  to  (hift  the  onus  of  expence, 
from  one.  parifh  to  another.  Even  their  Poor  Houfes  are  frequently  known 
to  retain  pauper  girls  in  a  flate  of  indolence,  until  many  of  thefe  aLo-  in- 
creafe this  public  calamity/' 

This  fpecies  of  profligacy,  fo  detcftable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  pernicious 
in  its  confequences,  both  to  the  individuals  themfelves,  and  to  the 
community  at  large,  has  increafed  of  late  years,  efpecially  in  the  me- 
tr()polis,  to  an  extent  that  is  almoft  incredible.  Adultery  and  con- 
cubinage in  the  lower  clafles  of  fociety  are  unhappily  mofl  prevalent; 
^nd  culprits  of  this  defcription  fo  rarely  attend  divine  worfhip,  and 
fo  feldom .  become  objects  of  legal  punifhment,  that  little  hopes  of 
reformation  remain.— Yet  how  can  we  expect  a  nation  to  flourift 
where  the  people  are  fo  abandoned  !  ' 

This  tract  is  written  with  ability,  and  with  that  which  is  of  much 
more  confequence,  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  fubject.  It  contains 
many  ufeful  hints  and  fuggeftions ;-— and  we  heartily  concur  with  the 
author  in  his  concluding  obfervation,  that 

"  The  remediable  meafures  of  a  legiflatlve  invefligation,  cannot  be  too 
foon  adopted,  and  declared.  But  no  efTential  good  is  to  be  looked  for  un^ 
til  a  clear  diflindion  is  made,  between  the  objeds  of  real,  and  thofe  of 
0fcct€d  indigence,  fo  that  the  fame  policy  which  provides  for  the  necefii- 
ties  of  the  one,  may  leave  ^o  refour^r^s  in  the  public  credulity,  for  th^  arts 

<if  Ibf  Qtb^r." 
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Tklhly  Scrijiiures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  hy  w^^y  ^Abstract  :  cwitaimng 
what  is  most  esjiecially  instructive  in  the  Historical  Parts,  jilso  the  many  edt" 
fying  Examples  and  Discourses  which  are  met  with  in  these  excellent  Writings, 
Colkcted  ivith  much  Care  and  Attention,  with  a  View  to  f  remote  the  reading  and 
Knvipledge  of  the  Scriptures,  By  John  Kendati.  In  two  Volaraes,  iinall 
Oclavo.      Pp.  932.     Philip^.     1800. 

*  T^HE  Compiler  of  this  work  would  have  it  underflood,  that  he  only 
A  intends  it  as  an  Abftract  or  Epitome  of  tlie  Bible ;  in  which  fucb 
parts  are  retained^  as  are^  in  an  efpecial  manner,  inflrudtive  to  young  per<- 
Ions,  and  thofe  who  may  wifli  to  be  informed  of  the  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  in  a  fummary  way.  The  genealogies  of  families  are  moftly  omit- 
ted; with  many  circumftances  occurring  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
which  are  not  tho^ght  necefiary  to  be  included  in  this  abridgment,  as  thej 
would  be  a  means  of  making  the  work  too  large ;  and  might  take  away  the 
ufe  intended  by  it ;  which  is  to  bring  into  view  the  good  efiecls  of  a  humble, 
circumfpedt  ivalking  in  the  fear  of  God,  rather  than  to  preferve  the  me- 
mory of  fuch  whole  evil  deeds  had  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  Diving 
juftice.^' 

"  1  have  not  confined  niyfelfto  any  abridgment,  or  hiftory  of  the  Bible, 

.which  has  been  formerly  publifhed ;  hut  felecled  fuch  parts  as  appeared  to 

ifi&mofl  fuitable  for  the  inftrudion  and  information  of  young  people,  and 

have  endeavoured  to  conned  the  hiilorical  parts  as  m«ch  as  I  well  could* 

SmQ  fmall   alteration  is  made  as  to  words  and  expreilions  ufed  in  the 

I   comipon    tranflalion ;     and    fome   words   are    taken    from    the   marginal 

I  reading ;   but  I  have  been  cautious  of  making  any  alteration  as  to  the 

fenfe  of  the  i^y.t\  which  I  believe  is  much  agreeing  with  the  original. 

/   Where  it  could  be  done  fafely  1  have  endef^voiired  to  avoid  the  frequent 

repetition  of  the  word  and,     I  oftefi  ule  the  word  who  infiead  of  whichj. 

and  fometimes  will  inftead  o^ shall ^  as  more  agreeable  to  the  prefent  way  ot 

wri:ing." 

*♦  Some  fliort  notes  are  added  in  different  parts,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  feveral  books  are  divided  into  chapters, 
for  the  convenience  of  reading,  but  not  into  verfes,  wkich  might  fometimes 
interrupt  the  fenfe/' 

Such  is  the  Compiler's  own  account  of  his  work.   The  compilation  is  no< 
injudicioully  made;  but  the  notes  are  very  few,  fliort,  and  unfatisfadory. 
Mr.  Kendall  fhould  have  confined  himfelf  to  explanatory  notes ;  but  his  ob-i 
fcrvations,  feldom  as  they  occur,  are  generally  fupe^rfiuous,  fometimes  im-/ 
pertinent.     They  who  required  no  expianatign  of  the  Compiler's  feledlions; 
from  Genefis  fcarcely  wanted  to  be  told  (at  p,  32.)  that  "  the  cuflom  of^ 
plurality  of  wives  prevailed  in  the  Eaftern  countries,  but  is  unlawful  at  thi^ 
,    time  among  Chriflians,  as  likewife  the  marriage  of  near  relations ! !"  And  - 
1    after  having  in  vain  run  their  eyes  from  page  to  page  for  a  note  or  two  of 

JtiL^hmtion,  wiW  they  be  much  gratified  by  a  folitary  fentiment?  f  An4 
%\i  ran  to  meet*'  his  brother.   On  which,  cries  Mr,  John  Kendall,  ''  there 
iikmething  interedii^g  in  this  account  of  the  reconciliation  between  two 
btiers  ^"^Th^  wiiole  liiftory  of  Jofeph  an^  l^isj  brethren  is  afterwards  d«^ 
tailed, 
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tailed.  In  this  hiftory,  perhajps,  there  is  **  fomething  interefling.*'  But 
here  we  are  left  to  our  own  renc6tions.  The  only  note  that  occurs  on  the 
nfhole  abftracl  of  the  book  of  Jolhua»  is  a  vcrj  unfdrtunate  one.  "  And 
they  went  into  a  harlot's  houfe  named  Rahab."  "  The  Hebrew  word  (lAys 
the'Compiler)  will  admit  of  its  being  tranflated  hostess.*'  .Buf  in  the  Epiltie 
to  the  Hebrews,  xi.  31,  we  read : — "  n»ss»  *Pata?  ij  vi^^."  And  IIo^ni  is  a 
harlot,  a  whore :  it  has  no  other  meaning.  To  admit  any  other  tranflation, 
would  be  to  detradl  from  the  beauty  ancT  energy  of  the  paflage.  Even  the 
harlot  Rahab  perillied  not  with  the  unbelievers:  fo  great  was  the  efficacy, 
of  her  failh,  in  converting  her  from  the  error  of  her  ways,  to  ferve  the 
living  God, 

In  the  Proverbs,  at  p.  394,  we  have  the  vulgar  miftake  of  "  fep/'rated"  for 
**  sejiarated"  We  are  lorry  to  fee  the  abftradt  of  Solomon's  Song,  introduced 
as  an  allegory.  This  myftery  of  Chrift  and  his  church,  has  been  difcarded  by 
our  more  enlightened  commentators.  Solomon's  Song,  underllood  in  a  fpin- 
tual  fenfe,  has  been  the  ve:y  fountain  of  Moravianifm.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the 
Compiler's  manner,  our  readers  will  accept  a  part  of  this  Song ; — 

*'  The  Church's  pious  Reuuest.— *Let  him  kifs  me  with  the 
kiflesof  his  mouth:  for  thy  love  is  better  than  wine.  Becaufeofthe  fa- 
vour of  thy  good  ointments,  thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth,  therefore 
do  the  virgins  love  thee.  Draw  me,  we  will  run  after  thee:  the  upright 
love  thee. 

5^  Tell  me,  (O  thou  whom  ray  foul  loveth)  where  thou  feedeft,  where, 
thou  makeft  thy  flock  to  reft  at  noon  :  for  why  (hould  I  be  as  one  that  turneth 
afide  by  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  ? 

"  Christ. — If  thou  know  not,  go  thy  way  forth  by  the  fqotfteps  of 
the  flock,  and  feed  Ihy  kids  befide  the  ihepherds  tents. 

*'  I  am  the  rofe  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys.  As  the  lily 
among  thorns,  fo  is  my  love  among  the  daughters. 

"  Church.— As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  (he  wood,  fo  is  my 
beloved  among  the  fons.  I  fat  down  under  his  fliadow  with  great  delighti 
and  his  fruit  was  fweet  to  my  tafte.  I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Je- 
rufalem,  that  ye  ftir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love,  till  he  pleafe. 

"  Christ. — Belwld,  thou  .art  fair,  my  love,  behold  thpu  art  fair:  thy 
hair  is  aS  a  flock  of  goats,  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead.  Thy  teeth  are 
like  a  flock  of  Iheep,  even  (horn,  which  come  up  from  the  wafliing;  everj 
one  bearing  twins,  and  none  among  them  is  barren.  Thou  art  iair,  mj 
love,  there  is  no  fpot  in  thee. 

"  Come  with  me  from  Lebanon,  my  fpoufe,  with  me  from  Lebanon! 
look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon,  from  the 
lions  dens,  from  the  mountain  of  the  leopards. 

"  A  garden  inclofed  is  my  After,  my  fpoufe :  a  fpring  flmt  up,  a  fountain 
fealed.*  Thy  plants  are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  pleafant  fruits, 
camphire,  with  fpikenard.  Spikenard  and  faffron,  calamus  and  cinnamonj 
with  trees  of  frankincenfe,  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  fpices. 
A  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  living  waters,  and  ftreams  from  Lebanon.'* 

In  the  fecond  volume,  Mr,  Kendall  is,  likewife,  fparhig  of  his  notes ;  bul 
they  are,  in  general  more  to  the  purpofe. 


■^ 
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AEiUjftnde  U»rtas<mahknev  (jf  Sa^tifiipi,  B^  the  Rev.  J.  Hare,  A.  Jsll 
Redor  of  Coin  St.  Den^s,  Glouceflerlhire,  and  Vicar  of  Stratlon  St. 
Margate,  Wilts.  -  Small  bvo.     Pp.  302.     Rivingtons.     1801. 

THE  following  "  Advertifement  to  'llie  Reader"  is  prefixed  to  this 

"  In  a  converfation  which  pa  (Ted  between  a  gentleman  (formerly  one  6f 
is  parifliioners)  and  the  writer  of  this  eilay,  on  the  fubject  of  Revealed 
eligion,  the  former  fpake  of  it  in  the  moft  irreverend  manner,  and  faid^ 
t,  before,  he  ihould  believe  in  it,  it  mull  be  proved  to  him,  tliat  the  phi- 
bphy  and  theologicaKknow ledge  poflelfed  by  the  heathens,  (much  greater 
it  was  in  general  allowed  to  be)  waa  fo  defe^ive,  as  to  render  a  par- 
ubr  revelation  neceiTafT.  ^ 

"  Secondly,  he  faid,  tdat  he  confidered  it  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and 
jefty  of  the  Deity,  te  make  any  fiich  particular  revelation ;  which  he 
ifidered  like  wife  unneceilary,  becanfe  God  governed  the  moral  as  well 
natural  world  by  general  taws,  and  had  endued  man  with  reaibn  and 
mfcience,  which  were  fufficient  ibr  his  condu6l  in  life  ;  and  that,  if  there 
been  any  fuch  revelation,  it  would  have  been  univerfal,  and  not  con- 
^ncd  to  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  globe,  that  the  major  part  of  its  inhabitants 
re  never  evfen  heard  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Farther,  it  does  not  ap^ 
r,  (he  faid)  in  thofe  nations  which  profefs  Chriflianity,  that  its  dodrines 
ve  produced  that  material  or  beneficial  effe<5l,  either  on  the  opinions  or 
ftmners  of  the  inhabitants^  which  a  Revelation  proceeding  from  God  would 
yadace. 

**  Thirdly,  he  faid,  before  he  iliould  give  any  credit  to  it,  he  mufl  be 
tew  that  what  is  called  Scripture  and  the  word  of  God,  was  not  forged, 
^tean&rer  the  finifter  views  and  purpoles  of  man.  * 

*  fourthly,  that  he  did  not  believe  fufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Iwealed  Religion  could  be  adduced,  to  fatisfy  the  mind  of  a  man,  wholis 
Raibn  v\ras  unimpaired,  and  whofe.  underftanding  was  improved  and  culti- 

^  A  particular  refutation  of  each  of  thefe  objections  is,  in  this  Edaj, 
litcmpt^d ;  and  in  the  hope  to  remove  them  from  the  mind  of  this  gentle- 
Ban,  and  others,  it  is  publilhed.'' 

We  judged  it  necclTary  to  exhibit  flic  above,  that  our  readers  might  have 
I  complete  profpe^lus,  as  it  were,  of  the  author's  views  and  intentions  in 
fcis  performance. 

At  a  period  like  the  prefcnt,  wheft  folly  and  ignorance,  with  vanity, 
their  conllant  attendant,  exult  in  the  lirfits  of  reafon;  when  Chriftianity  \% 
i^ly  expofed  to  the  feoffs  and  infults  of  Scepticifm  and  Pleudo  Philoibphy ; 
«V€ry  attempt  to  fupport  Revealed  Religion,  to  elucidate  its  doctrines,  to 
itttend  its  influence,  is,  in  the  higheft  degree,  laudable;  and,  from  the 
r|  Contents'' of  the  volume  liefore  us,  it  was  with  a  confiderable  anticipa- 
Itwnof  pleafure  that  we  commenced  a  perufal  thereof 

Thcfirft  chapter  treats  of  the  philofophy  and  theology  of  the  heathens; 
ttd,  by  the  mod  liberal  comparifon  of  their  morality  with  that  of  the 
Cbriftian  Religion,  is  intended  *to  eftablifh  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter, 
i  Speaking  of  the  ungenerous  practice  which  has  been  adopted  by  ome  re- 
^?e^ble  writers  in  traducing  the  heathen  philofophy,  the  author,'  with  that 
ttndour  which  ought  ever  to  mark  the  truly  Chriltian  chaiader,  ob.'erves, 
|bt'*the  religion  of  Jefus  Chrift  require*  none  of  this  indiredt  fupport;  for 
<dercribes  its  fublime  and  heavenly  orbit  quite  independently  of  human 
i^ratur^i  aii4  fgafs- beyond  its ,  fphere :   we  paay,  therefore,  withoi^t  t!*e 

leail 
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leaf!  rifk  of  prejudicing  its  intereft,  pay  that  homage  to  Pagan  pbllofopby; 
which  it  deferves,  and  ought  to  receive/*    The  fecotid  chipter  expoles 
inefficiency  of  Pagan  theology;  and  proves  the  necelfity  of  Revealed  R 
gion.     In  the  third,  the  author  attempts  '*  a  refutation  of  the  opit\ion,  that] 
it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  God  to  make  a  particular  Revelation  of 
will  to  man/'     He  fays: 

-  **  Now  as  there  muft  alw^ays   have  been  a  large  clafs  of  the  hu 
fpeci^s,  who,  from  a  motive  of  gratitude  and  the  natural  goodnels  of  th 
difpoiittons^  muft  have  been  extremely  anxious  and  delirous  of  obeyi 
God,  and  of  accompli (liing  his 'will,  when  God  Almighty  looked  down 
earth,  and  faw  thele  men  grolsly  miftaken  in  their  ideas  refpeciing  hi 
when  he  faw  them  '  running  as  uncertainly,'  '  fighting  as  one  that  beat 
the  air;'  when  he  law  them  inltead  of  glorifying  him,  not  wilfully,  but  i 
norantly  diflionouring  him,  by  *  worfhipping  they  knew  not  what,'  by  wi 
fhipping  as  God  npnentities,  fuppofititious  beings,  whom  they  imagined 
have  human  padions,  and  even  to  patronize  human  vices;  when  he  f 
them  applying  to  falfe  and  fallible  modes,  augurs  and  diviners,  for  infalli 
inftruftion;  when  he  faw  them  ignorant  of,  or  difregarding,  the  great  d 
of  general  and  univerfal  benevolence,  when  he  faw  them  ignorant  oft 
origin  and  deftiny,  and  pofTeffing  very  obfcure,  imperfect,  and  uncer 
notions  of  that  glorious  immortality  he  gracioully  intended  them  to  enjo 
iikewife  when  he  faw  the  monarchs  of  the  world  fo  utterly  miftaken 
their  ideas  of  true  glory  and  ambition,  as  to  place  it  in  the  deftrudioi 
irather  than  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare,  of  mankind;  when  he  faw  fu< 
men  as  Xerxes,  Alexander,    and  Cajfar,  like  intoxicated  giants,  flridi 
over  the  world,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  fword  in  the  other,  for  t 
purpofe  of  burning,  ravaging,  and  deftroying,    its  peaceable  inhabitani 
why  (hould  it  be  thought  derogatory  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  a  g 
and  gracious  God,  at  his  own  chofen  and  appointed  time,  to  inform  n 
lind,  in  an  authoritative  manner,  how  they  might  give  glory  to  God  in  t 
higheft,  by  a  pure  and  rational  worihip,  and  how  they  might  increafe  1 
Jappinefs  of  the  human  race,  by  the  introdudion  and  general  difTufioii 
peace  and  good-will  among  men  ?  What  juft  reafon  can  ever  be  affign© 
why  it  fhould  be  thought  derogatory  to  a  merciful  Being,  to  inform  I 
rational  creatures  of  his  will,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  chofe  to  be  wor 
.fliipped;  and  of  all  that  other  important  knowledge  contained  in  the  8cri 
tures,  with  which  the  reader  is  \yell  acquainted,  efpecially  when  fuch  iu 
formation  was  fo  confolatory  to  man  to  know,  and  yet  was  fo  entirely  out 
p(  his  own  power  to  attain." 

Mr.  Hare  next  difcufTes  and  confutes  the  pofition,  that  God  governs 
both  the  moral  and  natural  world  by  general  laws  only.  He  treats  of  tbc 
infufficiency  of  man's  reafon  and  confcience  for  his  knowledge  of,  or  con- 
'^udl  in,  fpiwtual  concerns;  of  the  abfurdity  of  objedling  to  the  religion  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  becaufe  its  doclrine?  are  not  univerfally  dilleminated;  and  of 
the  improbability  of  any  forgery  having  been  made,  or  ever  attempted  to 
be  made,  in  the  Scriptures.  The  divine  appointment  of  Mofes  then  falls 
under  his  confideration ;  and,  to  us,  his  arguments  appear  perfe6lly  con- 
clufive  and  fatisfacloyy  ;  fuch  as  might  convince  all  but  thofe  who  wilfully 
difbelieve.  From  a  number  of  judicioufly  feleded  paiTages  from  the  Sacred 
Writings,  our  author  next  proves  that  they  can  by  no  poffible  interpreta- 
tion be  made  to  anfwer  the  liniiler  views  and  purpofes  of  man.  In  the 
tenth  and  laft  chapter,  which  treats  particularly  of  the  evidence  of  Revealed 
Religion,  it  is  the  author's  aim  to  ellabiilh  the  following  propofitions  ; 

'       '  ^  Firft, 
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«  Fffft,  That  Revealed  Religion  contains  a  feries  of  facts  of  the  higheft 
inportaoce  necelTary  for  man  to  know,  and  yet  irapoffible  for  hira  by  any 
>«Krfionof  his  reafon  to  difcover. 
"Secondly,  That  the  miracles  and  prophecies  recorded  in  this  Revela* 
poffcfs  an  evidence  calculated  to  induce  a  belief  in  their  truth. 
"  Thirdly,  That  what  is  affirmed  to  be  the  real  will  of  God  is  pro- 
odedto  man  in  that  awful  and  authoritative  manner,  which  might  rea- 

ly  be  expej5led,  if  it  proceeded  from  God. 
'  Fourthly,  That  the  definition  given  by  Revelation  of  the  attributes  of 
Deity  is  more  to  the  glory  oPGod*s  great  and  holy  name,  and  infinitely 

fatisfedory  to  the  human  toind  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  world 
ioas  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Fifthly,  That  the  dodrines  have  produced  that  ftrong  and  beneficial 

on  the  minds  and  manners  of  thofe  to  whom  it  has  been  revealed, 
who  believe  in  its  truth,  which  it  might  be  luppoied  a  religion  pro- 
ing  from  God  would  produce/' 
We  do  not  recommend  this  volume  to  the  perufal  of  Sceptics  only;  for 

to  thofe  who  poffefs  a  firm   confidence  in  the  iublime  dodlrines  of 
iftianity,  it  may  ferve  as  a  lively  remembrancer  of  many  valuable  points 
ti»cir  belief. 

Manual  tf  Religious  Knowledge,  for  the  Use  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  ^  the  Foot 
in  general.     R.  Cocker.     1802. 

importance  of  the  fubjefl,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  little  work 
ruted,  induce  us  to  be  more  minute  in  our  review  of  it  than  is  ufuat 

Twh  articles.     After  fome  appropriate   prayers,  &c.  *'  The  Church 
fcliifm,  broken  into  fliort  queilions/*  is  given  in  the  following  manner^ 
I*  Q.  What  is  your  name  ? 
*^.  N.  orM. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  name  ? 
**  J,  My  godfathers  and  godmothers,    in  my   baptifm,  wherein  I  was 
adea  member  of  Chrilt,  the  child'of  God,  aij'd  an  inheritor  of  the  kii\g- 

of  heaven. 

*'  By  whom  was  your  name  given  you  ? 
''  When  was  your  name  given  you  ? 

*'  Wh^t  name  was  then  given  yea ;  your  Chriftian  name  or  your  fur* 
toe?  ^ 

*'  What  was  you  made  at  your  baptifm  ? 
"  Of  what  were  you  then  made  an  inheritor  ?" 

Our  readers  will,  at  a  fingle  glance,  perceive  the  utility  of  this  improve- 
"^t;  as,  though  children  in«y  know  their  catechifra  by  rote,  they  {tq* 
'nlly  are  totally  ignorant  of  its  meaning  and  nature.  To  this  tucceed 
"judicious  "  Hints  for  the  underftanding  of  a  Sermon  ;''  which  are  fol* 
*  by  references  to  "  Select  PalTages  of  Scripture  recommended  to 
littees  of  Sunday  Schools,  as  taflvS,  impofitions,  and  recitations.^' 
^ An  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catechifm''  /lands  next;  after  which  is  a 
><¥J  of  the  Paper  of  Advice  given  to  the  Ormskirk  Sunday  ScJiolars  when 
wing  the  School."  The  "  Manual"  itfelf,  clofes  with  "  Queflions  refer- 
to  Ofterwald's  Abridgement  of  the  Bible  -^  but,  bound  up  with  it 
Dr.  Watts's  "  Divine  Songs,"  and  ''  An  Abridgement  of  the  Hillory 
^4e  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ollerwald." 

Ziinis. 
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*  • 

Ziim*s  Pilgrim.     By  Robert  Hkwkcr,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth. 
8vo.     Pp.  170.     Cro%  and  Letterman.     1801. 

A  Few.extradis  from  this  performance  will  fufficiently  Ihevv  of  what,  com- 
plexion it  is  in  religious  fentiment,  and  determine  its  character  as  a  com- 
pofilion.  **  Under  Divine  influence,'  I  can  now  enter  into  the  full  »ppf6* 
benfion  of  what  the  apoitle  means,  when  he  fays,  'Reserved  in  jftsm  Christ 
and  called  J  Do  you  alk  what  that  is  ?  Every  man's  perfonal  experience  be- 
comes the  trueft  commentator.  But  for  the  grace  of  prefervation  in  Jefui 
Chriii,  there  never  could  have  been  a  calling  to  Jefus  Chrifl.  Calculate,; 
if  you  can,  how  long  a  fpace  you  lived  uncon'cious  of  your  flate,  without 
God-and  without  Chrift  in  the  world.  And  had  you  been  cut  off  in  the  aw- 
ful Hate  of  an  unawakened,  unregenerated  mind,  where  would  have  been 
your  portion  ?'  '  All  that  part  of  life  which  I  fpent  prior  to  my  converfion,I, 
cannot  reckon  in  my  eflimaie  of  real  living.  He  only  iiv^es  who  lives  in  God's 
glory.^  Surely  that  man  *  lives  more  to  God's  glory'  who  performs  the  part  of 
a  courteous  neighbour,  a  liberal  benefactor,  or  a  fincere  friend ;  who  dif- 
charges  the  focial  and  the  relative  duties  of  life,  with  confcientioufnels; 
than  the  peribn  who,  in  confequence  of  an  imaginary  call,  abandons  ever/ 
worldly  concern  and  connexion,  and  becoming  one  of  the  Lord's  people, 
4<3;ems  all  but  fpiritual  things  beneath  his  notice.  The  '  poor  man,'  in 
relating  his  '  experience,'  fays,  '  fince  that  bleifed  period,  when  it  pleaed 
Qod  to  call  me  by  his  grace,  and  to  quicken  my  foul  which  was  before  dead 
in  trel'pari(2s  and  lin^,  through  a  long  series  of  five-and-tiventy years,  I  have  been 
learning,  by  little  and  little,  to  difcover  more  and  more  of  my  own  empti- 
ncfsand  poverty,  and  of  the  infinite  fuUnefs  and  fuitability  which  is  in  the 
unfearchable  riches  of  Chrift  Jefus  to  fupply  all  my  wants." 

The  following  is  a  pleafing  illuftration.  **  The  mind  is  like  the  Region  of 
the  earth,  while  twilight  refts  upon  it.  It  is  neither  dark  nor  light,  but  a 
mixture  of  both  ;  no  portion  of  the  hemifphere  being  fo  light,  but  the  fliades 
of  darknefs  are  blended  with  it;  and  none  io  dark,  but  the  tints  of  light 
are  beautifully  incorporated."  ,        ' 

We  (liall  prelent  our  readers  .with  but  one  extract  more,  which  will 
dearly  and  unequivocally  prove,  that  the  Lord's  pt^ople  are,  in  Dr.  Haw- 
ker's opinion,  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  fecurity.  This,  indeed,  Mr.  Polwhele 
hath  already  proved,  by  indu6tion,  (fee  his  letters)  but  in  what  follows,  Df. 
H.  fpeaks  in  a  language  which  cannot  be  mifconceived.  The  paflageisa 
long  one  :  -but  we  will  not  venture  to  abridge  it. 

One  of  the  Saints  contemjilating  Svicide. — "  What  (faid  the  faint  to 
himfelf)  if  an  end  To  horrible  ihould  be  the  termination  of  my  pilgrimage? 
what,  if  all  my  fond  defires  of  grace  ihould  ultimately  prove  a  dehifion? 
are  the  people  of  Godexpofed  to  fuch  overwhelming  temptations  of  the 
enemy?  may  they  really  be  awakened  to  the  life  of  God  In  the  foul,  and 
yet  finally  fail  away?  I  found  thefe,  and  the  like  diftrufiful  queflions,  in- 
voluntarily arifing  in  my  mind  and  Inducing  much  anxiety ;  when  my 
friend,  as  if  privy  to  what  palfed  within  me,  broke  lilence.  '  Howgracious 
(he  exclaimed)  is  our  God,  In  the  midtl  of  j'uch  awful  judgments  as  are  walk- 
ing by  our  lide  through  the  world,  to  keep  us  unliurt !  Do  you  not  perceive 
the  evidence  of  that  fcripture :'  '  a  thou -and  ihall  fall  at  thy  fide,  and  ten" 
thoufanc^  at  thy  right  hand,  but  it  (hall  not  come  nigh  thee!'  Oh!  it  is 3 
bleiied,  foul-reviving  thought,  araidfi  all  the  itielancholy  proofs  around  US| 
that  we  are  pa""  iig  through  the  enemy's  territories,  that  there  is  a  gracious 

*  nevertliskii* 
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*medeless*  in  the  covenant  \'\hich  fcreens  us  from  his  malice.     '  Never- 
Ibelels,  (fays  the  Apoftle)  the  foundation  of  God  llandeth  fure,  having  this 
fcal;  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.     Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with 
tliee,  Moab :  be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  <he  fpoiler.'    This 
ij  enough.     Outcasts,  and  fometiraes  conlidered  as  the  offscouring  of  all  things, 
diejare.    But  .ftill  they  are  God's  outcalis.     Tempted  they  may  be,  and 
certainly  will;  but  conquered  they  (hall  not.     And  could  a  looker-on  but 
feeobjeds  fpiritually,  he  would  difcover,  as  the  impious  monarch  of  old 
did,  me  walking  with  his  people  in  the  hottefl  furnace,  that  even  the  ftnell 
;offire  may  not  pafs  upon  them/ — '  You  very  mueh  rejoice  my  heart  (I  re- 
plied) by  wh'at  you  fay.     My  fears  were  all  alive,  in  the  view  of  this  awe- 
.fttllcene,  left  an  event  fo  truly  hopelefs  might  one  day  be  my  portion.'-— 
'  That  (art fwered  my  companion  haftily)  is  impoflible  to  a  child  of  God. 
;Tiie  promife  is  abfolute.     No  weapon  formed  againft  thee,  (hall  profper. 
And  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  fuffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye 
ire  able;  but  will  with  the  temptation,  alfo,  make  a  way  to  efcape, 'that 
ye  may  be  able-to  bear  it.' — '  But  is  it  not  faid  (I  replied)  that  fome  who 
were ODce^  enlightened,  and  have  tafted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  been 
;  made  jartakers  of  the  Holy  Gheft,  have  fallen  away  ?* — '  Yes  (rejoined  my 
companion)— but  none  of  (hofe,  fo  fpoken*  of,  were  ever  children  of  God, 
wbom  again  of  that  incorruptible  feed,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 
.Onlyobferve  the  vaft  diftim^ion  ofcharader,  by  whicli  thofe  enlightened 
jerfoDs  whom  the  apoftle  fpeaks  of,  are  marked,  from  the  ibripture-featurbj 
■tf the  truly  regenerate;  and  the  contraft  will  immediately  appear.     They 
Ifefaidto  be  once  enlightened,  that  is,  with  ^^W- knowledge;  not  renewed 
f  ftifiTrz-afTedions.     They  are  defcribed  as  thofe,  who  have  tafted  of  the 
knrenlygift;  tafted  but  not  approved;  like  perfons  whofe  ftomachs  nau- 
fae  what  the  tafte  rejects,  and  digeft  it  not.     They  are  faid  to  have  beea 
•ade  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghoft:  that  is,  in  hisr  common  operations  upon 
Ae  underflanding ;  not  in  his  quickening  and  regenerating  grace  in  the 
fall.    In  all  thele,  and  the  like  inftances,  there  is  not  a  iingle  fyllable  faid. 
of  the  fpirit's  work,  in  the  great  and  eflential  points  of  faith  and  reperit- 
ance,  and  the  renewed   life.     But  the  whole  account  is  confined  to  the 
eommon  operations,  of  nature,  as  diftinguiflied  from  grace  ;  in  which  na- 
tural men  frequently  excel ;  and  fometimes,  indeed,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as 
tofurpafsin  head-knowledge,  children  of  grace.  And  God  the  Holy  Ghoft 
K  pleafed  to  work  by  tlieir  inftrumentality,  while  they^  themfelves  remain 
ttnconfcious  of  his  power.     He  bleffes  his  people  by  them;  but  they   feel 
not  his  power  in  them.     For,  rather  than  his  houfehold  Ihall  want  fupply, 
Itewill  feed  them  even  from  the  table  of  their  enemies. — Thefe  things  may 
be  done,  and  perhaps  very  often  are   done,  by  men  perfectly  ftrangers  to 
^tal  godiinefs.     And,  therefore,  when  they  ceafe  to  appear  in  their  af- 
'  fttmed  charader,  they  are  faid  by  the  world  to  have  fallen  avvay/;o7;7  grace; 
whereas  the  fa6t  is,  they  were  never  in  grace.' — Enough.     Let  us  leave 
Dr,  Hawker  and  the  reft  of  the  Lord's  people,  to  their  infinuatihg  perfedion  ; 
wough  hot  without  the  warning  voice :  '  Let  him  that  ftandeth,  take  heed 
fefthefall!" 


NOVELS 


(    8o    ) 
NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

PifulOY  Tales  ftf  the  Germans.     Tranflated  from  the  German.     In  two  Vols. 

Murray.     1801. 

THESE  may,  for  the  moft  part,  be  denominated  *'  Fairy  Tales."  They 
are  full  of  marvellous  invention ;  without  the  lead  pretenlion  to  beau- 
ty of  fentiment.  From  thefe  pieces,  nature  and  feeling  are  baniflied  to  a 
remote  diflance.  We  meet,  here  and  there,  with  a  few  fine  corul cations 
of  fancy;  that,  like  the  aurora  borealis,  pleai'e,  without  imparting  warmth. 
In  his  illuftrations,  the  author  is  pecuUarly  happy.  'Mn  days  of  yore, 
while  there  was  yet  fuch  a  thing  as  confcience,  it  was,  efpecially  in  men 
of  high  degree,  as  delicate,  fore  and  tickliih,  as  the  membrane  called  the 
berioi^eum,  where  the  flightefi  f cratch  occalions  violent  pain  and  fever. 
For  though  it  was  very  ea(y  to  lull  confcience  afleep^  and  obtund  its  feel- 
ing by  the  paregoric  of  the  paffions,  fo  that  you  might  fcrape  and  chiifel  it, 
as  you  had  a  mind,  without  its  flinching  or  bleeding  more  than  a  dry  boards 
yet  it  never  failed  to  awake  fooner  or  later,  and  to  occafion  heat  and 
twitching  and  pain  under  the  pericranium."  Vol.  1.  p.  34.  "  Yoaiig  wi- 
dows are  lik^  green  wood,  which  burns  at  one  end,  while  the  water  oozeg 
oat  by  drops  at  the  other."  P.  4-1.  **  She  rained  Aiowers  of  tears,  like  a 
fwoin  fponge,  when  all  its  moifture  is  preiled  out  by  a  violent  fqueeze." 
P.  4^.  "  She  was  well  Ikilled  in  the  art  of  renovating  the  charms  of 
joath:  what  was  withered,  (he  laboured  to  conceal;  and  the  buried  what 
was  departed,  in  a  delicate  (hroud  of  the  fineft  BruU'els-  lace."  P.  66.  '*  Arc 
you  too  inexperienced  to  feel  the  iympathies  of  love,  that  flow  towards 
you,  wave  after  wave,  from  my  botbm?"  P.  67.  Such  originah ties  are 
proofs  of  a  fertile  imagination:  they  are  Icattered  through  tho  volumes  in 
profuflon.  But  we  wi(h  that  the  author  had  not  indulged  his  fancy,  by 
profane  alluiions  to  icriptural  incidents,  and  quotation  of  fcriplural  pi- 
iages.  His  opinions,  indeed,  feem  to  be  of  a  very  licentious  caft :  If  we 
may  judge  of  him  by  his  book,  he  is  neither  a  moral,  nor  a  religious  man; 
and  the  circulation  of  thefe  volumes  in  the  world  may  do  an  infinite  deal  of 
mifchief;  read,  as  they  univerfally  are,  by  women  and  children.  From 
theperufal  of  the  firft  tale,  we  were  difpofed  to  criticife  the  performance, 
as  a  fet  of  ingenious  flories,  the  errors  of  which  were  redeemed  by  the 
beauties.  But,  in  proceeding  farther,,  we  could  not  even  allow  them  the 
humble  claim  of  good  Fairy  Tales. 


POETRY. 


The  Island  tf  Innocence :  a  Poetical  Epistle  to  a  Friend.     By  Peter  Pindar,  Efq. 
Part  the  Firft.     4to.     Pp.17.     Is.  6d.     Dean.     180i. 

CHEAP  Poetry!  WhoMl  buy!  Two  hundred  and  two  lines  of  Peter 
Pindar^s  Poetry  for  eighteen  pence  ! 
The  "  Friend,"  to  whom  this  "  Poetical  Epiftle"  is  addrefTed,  is  a  gen- 
tleman who,  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  flying  from  their  native  coun- 
try, America,  from  the  perfecutions  of  parents  who  had  difappioved  their 

marriage, 
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marriage,  were  (liip wrecked  on  a  fmall  iflahd  near  the  gulph  of  Mexico; 

ffkre,  pleafed  wiih  the  litaation,  they  adopted  the  refolution  of  paffing  the 
reminder  of  their  day^. 

Were  the  Public  unacquainted  with  the  Innocmt  tmd  amiable  amusements 
of  Peter  Pindar's  childhood,  from  the  following  lines  they  might  be  induced 
to  fuppole  that  his  difpofition  pofTefTed  fome  fmall  portion  of  humanity. 
Speaking  of  the  children  of  his  friends,  he  fays : — 

"  No  wifli  is  their's  (forbid  it  Heaven  !)  to  ^mtt. 
To  wound,  and  murder  a  poor  wretch  in  sjiort ; 
To  lift  the  tube  of  Death,  with  hoflile  eye. 
And  dath  a  fluttering  vidim  from  his  Iky ; 
To  bait  with  writhing  worms  the  barbarous  hook. 
And  drag  the  finny  nation  from  their  brook: 
Juftly  forbid  the  cruelty  to  know. 
And  gather  pleafure  from  the  pangs  of  woe  1" 

Has  Vetet  forgotten,  or  does  Yi^rejient  of,  his  youthful  exercifes  ? 

In  the  following  very  elegant ^  modest,  zxid  pious  lines,  from  which  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  he  writhes  beneath  his  various  chaflifements,  our  readers  will  re- 
cognife  the  features  of  their  admired  bard.  Comparing  his  own  flate  with 
that  of  his  friend,  he  fays  : — 

"  From  thine," how diflTrent  is  my  lot  !• — Alas ! 
,  In  calms  of  fun  thine  while  thy  moments  pafs« 

Mine,  'midft  the  murky  clouds  that  life  deform. 
Unequal  rufh,  and  mingle  with  the  florm. 
Fir'd  with  the  love  of  rhyme,  and,  let  me  fay, 
O^  virtue  too,  I  pourM  the  moral  lay ; 
Much  like  St.  Vavl  (who  folemnly  protefls 
He  battled  hard  at  Cphefus  with  beasts) 
I've  fought  with  lions,  monkeys,  bulls,  and  bears. 
And  got  half  Noah's  ark  about  my  ears : 
Nay  worse/  (which  all  the  Couats  of  Justice  know) 
Fought  with  the  Brutes  of  Faternostbi^  Row." 

^  tie  Baptist:  a  Poem.     By  Jofeph  Cottle.     I2mo.     Pp.35.    U.    Long>i 

man.     1802. 

• 

IF  our  recolledion  fail  not,  this  poem,  together  with  a  monody  on  the 
jfctfa  of  John  Henderfon,  &c.  was  publifhed  about  fix  years  ago,  a  confi- 
^erabletime  before  the  commencement  of  our  labours. — From  the  opening 
«J«  our  readers  will  judge  of  the  genefal  complexion  of  the  piece : 

"  Amiddeferted  waftes  and  lonely  (kies. 
Where  rocks  o'er  rocks  in  clouded  grandeur  rife ; 
Dark-fhaded  forefls  fpread  their  empire  wide. 
And  angry  torrents  rend  the  mountain's  fide  ; 
The  Prophet  John  retired.     Wild  was  his  form. 
And  his  bare  breaft  endured  the  beating  ftorm. 


Is  it  anything  Angular  that  the  lot  of  Infamy  (liould  differ  from  that 
JIxNocENCE? — ^Yet  how  the  latter  could  league  in  friendlhip  with  the 
*"»er  it  is  difficult  to  decide.— Rev. 
^0.  XLvii.  VOL.  XII.  G  "In 
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''  In  this  remote  and  tracklefs  foUtudei 
Fiird  with  flapendous  crags  and  caverns  rude ; 
Where  every  fcene  with  awe  infpires  the  breaft. 
And  nature's  felf  in  (hivering  garb  is  dreft;      • 
Where,  feldom,  life  delights  t-he  wandering  eye. 
Which  e'en  the  vulture  views  and  pall'es  by, 
Whilft  the  dcepifounding  catarad,  all  hoar. 
Blends  its  hoarfe  murmurs  with  the  foreft's  roar;— 
Here  John  abode,  and,  far  from  mortal  fight, 
Nurfed  the  young  dawn  of  the  prophetic  light. 

"  Befide  the  boiflerous  flood  he  palled  his  time. 
Or  dreadlefs  trod  the  mountain  crag  fublime ; 
No  filken  <?ouch  or  ftoried  roof  lie  found, 
A  ftone  his  pillow,  and  his  bed  the  ground. 

"  From  the  bleak  cliff,  which  high  its  fummit  rear'd. 
When  morn,  with  all  her  flood  of  gold,  appear'd. 
He  rbfe  to  mark  her  onward  pennons  fly, 
*        And  communed  with  the  Father  of  the  iky, 
J$o  taught,  by  faith  in  heaven,  to  be  refign'd. 
He  felt  no  anxious  care  diflurb  his  mind ; 
He  had  no  good  to  feek,  no  ill  to  flee. 
And  but  the  form  of  frail  humanity." 

If,  as  we  conjecture,  from  its  republication  in  a  detached  form, 
this  poem  be  a  favourite  with  its  author,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  ^ 
numerous  negligencies  of  verfiBcation  which  prefent  themfelves* 

"  In  namelefs  grandeur,  ma?iy  a  glorious  thing, ^ 
is  certainly  a  very  meagre  ftyle  of  expreflion  in  a  performance  which 
aims  at  fublimity.     The  meaning  of 

"  Who  left  a  blissful  for  a  world  of  pain," 
may  perhaps  be  difcovered,  though  thtfenje  be  certainly  defe£live» 

**  The  ftar  of  hope  afcends  our  darkened  fiimament" 
and 

"  And  lead  Meffiah  fortji,  triumphant  Sovereign'* 
are  a*  couple  of  alexandrines  which,  as  Pope  fays,  Ukg  wounded fnakef 
drag  their  Jlow  length  along. 


MISCELLANIES. 

A  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Moral  Writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  In  whic/t  the 
tendency  of  certain /tas  J  ages  in  the  Rambler,  and  tther  public at'ions  of  that  cek* 
hated  writer,  is  impartially  considered.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  cm* 
taining  a  dialogue  between  Boswdl  andJaknson  in  the  Shades.  8vo.  Pp,  144. 
3s.  6d.     Cobbett.     1802. 

SO  muchhaslieen  faid  refpeding  the  life  and  writings  of  the  great  Eng- 
.  lifh  critic,  moralift,  and  lexicographer ;  his  enemies  have  been  fo  {^x^t^ 
in  their  attacks  upon  his  political  principles,  and  his  friends  have  been  fa 
ridrculous  in  their  eulogies  on  his  character,  that  the  public  in  general  may 

be 
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rljc  fired  of  the  fubjed.     That  he  was  an  able  and  learned  writer,  and  a 
I  nood  member  of  Ibciety,  all  candid  men  will  admit>  though  there  are  cer- 
;  tain/j  errors  in  his  works,  and  though  there  was  at  times,  with  all  the  be-  • 
inevoleiice  of  his  mind,  too  much  harflmefs  in  his  manners.     The  author  of 
jtlie  work  before  us  i'eems  to  have  examined  the  writings  of  Johnfon  with 
tot  attention,  and  to  hold  his  chara(5ter  in  great  refpedl.     It  is  rather 
^  tendency   of  Johnfon's.  writings    than  their  literary  merit  which  he 
bnliders  in  this  encjuiry.     He  readily  acknowledges  the  dignity  of  John- 
mi's  views,  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  and  the  force  and  beauty  of  his 
Dmpofitions,  but  he  thinks  that  the  general  tendency  of  thofe  compofi- 
bns  is  to  deprefs  the  mind  and  caft  an  unnecelTary  gloom  over  life.     Our 
fiquirer  certainly  I'elects  many  paflTages  fr9m  The  Rambler,  and  from 
ussELAs,  which   ftrongly  favour  his  opinion;  and  he  enforces  thai  opi- 
iwi  with  great  ftrength  ofreafoning;  but  if  Johnfon  faw  life  through  too 
ilancholy  a  medium,  our  Enquirer  mav  perhaps  not  have  feen  fo  much 
it,  and  is  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  its  evils.     The  author  of  this 
nquiry  is  not  quite  confident  with  himfelf     He  acknowledges  that  Jolm- 
bn  was  *'  an  acanate  obso-ver  of  nature,  he  reaJify  bared  the  human  breast  to 
iismfpe^ion,  and  detecled  with  uncommon penetratim  the  multifarious  invo- 
Itions  of  human  paffion/'    He  fays  that  "  the  miferies  of  the  old  age  of 
palGonate  man  is  (are)  depided  in  the  mo  ft  affeding  colours,  and  with 
mxtcracy  of  judgment  which  furpafles  all  commendation.     It  is  indeed  fuch 
re  as  the  z«/Wg^  John  son  only  could  have  drawn;  a  pi6lure  at  once 
r,  comJireJienst'oe  and  faithful*    Surely  then  it  isabfurd  in  the  author 
,  as  he  does  in  his  preface  *'  I  read  his  works  again,  and  again ;  in 
I  Ibught  to  assimilate  thera  within  the  utmost  verge  of  existing  realities ; 
Wk  was  fruitlefs !     They   were  palse.^'     We  may  realoijably  afk 
0  ^>enetrating  an  obferver  and  lb  ftrong  a  painter  of  life,  could  de- 
fo  widely  from  truth  ?     Our  author  afterwards  declares,  that  ''  the 
ores  of  life  which  it  (the  Rambler)  contains  are  ^/ty^jyiz/j^.     They  are 
UKtaftrous  diftortions  of  prejudice  which  bear  no  resemblance  io  any  thing 
'ing;  they  are  the  phantoms  of  a  morbid  mind,  exhibiting  »o  traces  of 
ty?*    As  he  derives  his  proof  of  Johnfon's  penetration  into  the  human 
t,  and  fidelity  as  a  painter  of  life,  from  his  works,  we  muft  again 
^ttT  Enquirer  how  he  can  reconcile  his  acknowledgement  of  Johnlbn's 
*ts  in  thele  refpeds,  with  fo  grofs  a  deviation  from  nature,  truth,  and 
'  ility;  fince  he  entertains  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  departed  fage 
loie  him  capable  of  mifreprefenting  his  own  conceptions*     Upon  the 
le,  there  is  much  good  criticifm  upon  Johnfon's  works  in  this  enquiry; 
it  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  rank  among  its  merits  the  humble  merit 
}  consistency. 

This  work  we  find  originally  appeared  in  detached  portions  in  The  Por- 

,  and  we  really  think  it  delervcs  to  be  refcued  from  the  periihable 

I  of  anewfpaper.     Annexed  there   is  a  humorous  dialogue  in  the 

,  between  Bo  swell  and  Johnson,'  in  which  the  manner  of  both 

ted  with  fuccefs. 


^o^rt  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  the.  dying  Experience^  rf  the  Jtight  Hojt.  Jane  Coun* 
*ess  ofBwford,  who  departed  this  tfe July  18,  1800.    Rivingtons.    Pp.  20. 

ApY  Barford  was  (incerely  pious,  but  her  views  were  narrowed  to  the 

riniftic  opinions.     She  feemed  to  value  Mr.  Harvey's  Theron  and  A^- 

as  much  as  the  Gofpel.*     Her  letter  to  her  daughter,  to  be  delivered 

G   2  ,        after 
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after  the  mothcrls  death,  has  nothing  ftriking  in  it;  It  is  very  -doubtful  to  uJ, 
whether  this  memoir  would  ever  have  appeared,  had  not  Lady  Burlbrd  rode 
fixteen  miles  ^very  Sunday  through  all  forts  of  roads  and  weather,  to  hear 
one  peculiar  preacher ;  '' to  join  heri'elf  with  tlie  people  of  God."  This 
was  fo  diflinguifhed  an  honour  to  the  preacher,  fuch  a  mark  of  favour  to  a 
little  mind,  that  it  is  frequently  repeated  in  thefe  few  pages,  and  is  made  to 
'  conflitute  no  fmall  degree  of  merit  in  the  departed  Countelis-  We  would  aik 
Mr.  Waltham,  for  we  fuppofe  that  is  his  name,  although  he  does  not  give  it 
in  the  title  page,  whether  Chriftianity  is  to  be  confined  to  a  little  fed  ?  If 
fingularity  coniUtutes  religion  ?  If  there  were  not  duties  which  Lady  Bur- 
ford  had  to  perform  at  home ;  duties  toward  her  hulband,  her  daughter, 
and  her  fervanls,  which  might  be  more  important,  though  not  fo  confpi- 
cuous  and  applauded,  as  riding  lixteen  miles  to  hear  but  Jiart  of  the  Gof- 
pel  of  Chrift,  flattering  addrelles  to  the  fpiritual  pride  of  the  fancied  eled  ? 
Is  not  the  drift  of  this  memoir  rather  to  encourage  a  little  party  than  to 
promote  the  great  interefts  of  religion  ?t  We  often  thear  trials,  of  fuffer- 
ings  and  complaints,  but  are  not  many  of  thefe  trials  brought  on  by  our- 
felves :  Lady  B.  might  indulge  her  complaints,  but  'had  not  Lord  B.  alfo 
fubjeds  of  complaint  ?  Is  there  no  difference  to  be  made  between  things 
criminal  and  things  indifferent?  are  all  to  be  condemned  with  equal  vio- 
lence and  rejedled  with  equal  horror  r 

A  Letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Stat.  21.  Hen, 
Vllh  f.  13.  and  on  the  Grievances  to  which  the  Cleigy  are  ex/iosed  in  conse- 
quence of  it;  with  Hints  and  Ohservations  resjtecting  a  fieiv  Bill.  TregO- 
ning.     Truro.     1802. 

THIS  is  a  mofl  mafterly  performance :  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  halh 
operated  on  the  mind  of  the  legiflator,  towardis  the  repealing  of  io  large  a 
part  of  the  above  liatute  as  we  have  feen  lately  done  away,  to  the  honour 
of  the  Britifh  parliament.  In  the  letter  before  us  we  have  a  ilriking  dif- 
play  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  fpirit  and  elegance. 

"  The  laws  of  thi$  Country,  Sir,  permit  fpiritaal  pcrfons  to  live  in  fociety, 
and  tb  form  families :  why  do  they  lelTen  the  boon,  by  impofing  upon  them 
reflridlions,  which  are  inconfiflent  with  fuch  permilfion?  \vhy  do  they 
prohibit  thofe  natural  confequences  which  neceilkrily  enfue  from  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  clergymen  are  placed?  Why,  with  wives  and  children 
around  them,  are  they  treated  as  if  they  were  Iblitary  unconnefled  monks? 
Why  fhould  it  be  a  crime  in  a  clergyman  alone,  to  do  his  duly  as  a  father 
and  a  hufband  ?  Why  fhould  he  be  fo  circumftanced,  as  not  to  dare  to 
provide  for  his  own?  You  may,  perhaps.  Sir,  imagine  that  thefe  are  idle 
vtimeaning  queftions— But  fuppofe.  Sir,  that  an  opportunity  Ihould  occur 
unto,  a  clergyman,  beneficed  or  unbeneficed,  to  purchafe  leafehold  proper- 


*  The  Rev.  James  Harvey  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  emi* 

nently  pious;  but  he  was  far  from  being  a  judicious  expofitor  of  Holy  Scrips, 

tures.     His  fancy  was  unbounded,  his  opinions  were  novel,  and  his  flyle 

faulty  to  an  extreme ;  laborious,  florid  and  forced ;  every  thing  but  ealy 

and  fimple.     .,  .     ,    . 

*  f  Is  not  too  much  flrefs  laid  on  the  frame  of  mind,  the  feelings,  and  the 

expreflion  of  decaying  nature  ?     Do:iS  it  not  favour  iirong  of  vanity  not  )tt 

mortified,  for  the  dying  perfbn  to  defire  another  to  write  down  what  llie  is 

fcarcely  able  to  uttet  ?  does  not  this  appear  very  like  the  little  badge  of  a. 

party  ? 

ty, 
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ly,  in  order  to  fecure  a  piaintenance  for'  his  wife  and  children,  during  their 
lives,  when  death  (hall  have  deprived  them  of'hii  protedlion  and  fupport; 
tlie?ery  iirft  fe^ion  of  the  ftatute  compels  him  to  forego  the  opportunity, 
Iwwever  advantageous ;  leil  he  fliould  bring  ruin  upon  himfelf,  and  thole 
whom  he  would  willi  to.ferve.  Should  he,  however,  polFefs  fuch  property, 
and  flatter  himfelF,  that  he  hath  complied  with  the  fpiritofthe  law,  by  un- 
derletting it ;  the  fecond  fedion  tells  him,  that  it  will  be  at  his  peril,  il  he 
receive  a  rent  for  it." 

In  this  vigorous  and  fpirited  ftrain,  the  author  proceeds  through  his 
whole  letter :  and  happy  are  we  to  congratulate  him  on  the  plealure  he 
muR  feel,  in  reviling  the  claufes  in  the  tyrannical  flatute  which  he  depre- 
cates, as  fubjecls  of  mere  fpeculation. 
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I 

Umsds  9/  Criticism :  tenSng  to  illustrate  same  few  Passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
i^Jkhilosofihical  firinctjfiUs,  and  an  enlarged  view  of  things.  By  Edward 
Kiiig,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  and  A-  S. 

(Concluded from  Page  33^. J 

THE  fecond  part  of  thefe  Morfels,  to  which  we  have  now  advanced, 
confifls  of  fifteen  numbers,  called  dissertations  when  Uiey  extend  to  any 
knj^th,  and  notes  when  they  are  Ihorter.    The  firll  four  numbers  treat  ofth^ 
\  mtofihesun'j  the  Icriptural  meaning  and  use  of  the  word  Heavens  ;  the  creation  of 
Wears',  and  the  elementary  fiuid of  hf.at  \ — fubjeds  on  which  we  have  already 
giren  our  realons  for  generally  diflfonting  from  tlie  opinions  of  the  author, 
Omcerning  the  element aiy  fluid  of  luat^  he  leems,  indeed,  to  have  no  decided 
Ipnion,  and  to  have  paid  little,  if  any,  attention  to  the  interefting  difcove- 
rics,  which  have  lately  been  made  with  refpeclboth  to  the  exiilence  of  that 
laid,  and  to  the  phaenomena  of  combulHon.     In  the  diii'ertation  on  the  light 
^ilte  sun,  he  continues  to  ditfer  as  widely  as  ever,  both  from  the  inferences 
of  Dr.  Herfchel  and  from  the  opinions  more  commonly  received ;  and  though 
ht  makes  ufe  of  diagrams,  and  introduces  into  this  dtifertation  the  forms  of 
geometrical  realbning,  he  yet  miltakes  one  thing  lor  another,  confounding 
trigluness  of  illumination,  with  the  vi(ible^;ir/^«/  of  the  luminous  I'urface. 

Refpeding  the  time  at  which  the  fixed  ftars  were  created  and  reduced  to 
form,  we  can  have  no  controverly  with  him,  becaufcthe  fcripture  feems  to 
IK  to  give  no  information  on  the  fubjed.  •  Some  of  them  may  have  been 
formed  ages  of  ages  before  our  lyilem,  whillt  others  may  have  been  formed 
fince,  or  be  forrfiing  juft  now;  but  when  Mr.  King  uri;es  in  fupport  of  his 
opinion  "that  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  God,  manitefted  in  his  mighty 
works,  cannot  be  limited  to  a  period  of  about  fix  tliouland  years,"  (le  feems 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  fame  obj..6lion  may  be  made  to  the  longeft  period 
which  can  poflibly  be  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  No  afliguable  quan- 
tity of  time  bears  any  ^proportion  to  eternity;  and  though  we  Ihould  fup- 
poTe  the  fixed  fiars  to  have  been  created  fix  millions,  or  fix  hunded  nfil- 
hons  of  years  ago,. a  caviller  might  fill!  fay,  that  "  the  glory  of  the  Almighty 
God  manifefted  in  his  works  cannot  be  ^o  limitted/'  It  creation,  in  the 
proper  lenfe  of  the  word,  be  admitted  (and  by  our  author  it  is  not  quefiion- 
ed)  this  difficulty  will  always  recur ;  for  ther<?  has  been  a  period  when  the 
firit  formed  fyllem  in  the  univerte  was  not  a  month  old.  Confidered  there- 
fore withrelped  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment, 

G  3  whether 
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whether  we  fuppofe  the  duration  of  the  fixed  flars  to  have  been  fix  thoufanj 
or  fix  million*  of  years.  Neither  perjpd  bears  any  proportion  to  the  eter- 
nity of  the  Almighty  God. 

But  we  proceed  to  the  fifth  number  of  this  fupplemenfUry  volume,  which 
is  eptitled  a  dissertation  on  the  word  aim,  of  which  the  ^leaning  appears  to  us, 
as  well  as  to  the  author,  to  deferve  deep  attention.  If  interpreied  from  its 
etymology,  ocim  certainly  fignifies  eternal;  for  it  is  ac»  m — altvays  hpng;  but 
in  the  fcriptures  it  has  various  fignifications,  all  indeed  implying  duratim, 
though  few,  \{  ^r\y ,  Jierpetual  diiiatiop.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  duration 
oithis  'world;  fometimes,  in  the  plural, -r^<?  ^ges  of  this  world;  foraetimes  an 
age  or  dis/iensation  of  Providence;  ibmetimes,  th  world  to  come;  in  Heb.xi.  3: 
mej)ii;  feems  plainly  to  denote  the  various  revolutions  which  have  happened  in 
this  created  fyftem,  including  alfo  the  system  or  tvorU  if  self;  and  in  the  Old 
Teftament  it  generally  anfwers  to  a  Hebrew  word,  which  fignifies  ^i>^ 
bidden  from  man,  whether  definite  or  indefinite,  whether  pa/t  or  future. 
In  the  48th  Pfalm  our  author  finds  a  mapifefl  diilinflion  between  the 
ifion,  (he  aion  of  aion,  and  the  aions.  This  diftin6tion  occurs  4n  the  four- 
teenth verfe  of  our  tranllation  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  LXX,  \vhich  Mrt 
King  rendi^rs  thus: — ''  For  this  God  is  our  God  through  thj:  aion,  and 
.  through  THE  AION  OF  AXON.  He  (hall  be  our  pajftor  (or  guide)  thuough 
THE  AiONS,'^  expreflions  which  "  feem  to  imply  mofl  adequately  firecist 
ideas ;  every  one  of  which  are  (is)  more  comprehenfive  than  the  pre- 
ceding.*' 

From  fimilar  diflindions  between  the  aim  and  the  aions  which  occur  in 
Ather  places  of  fcripture,  he  infers,  qr  rather  feems  to  infer,  that  at  no 
period  is  man  to  be  ftationary;  but  that  after  he  has  fpent  an  aion  in  one 
heaven — the  sun  for  inftance— rhe  is  to  be  tranflated  to  another,  and  thus 
pafs  fucceliively  through  the  stars!  In  God  he  admits  that  '*  there  is  no 
Variablenefs,  neither  (hadow  of  turning;  ana  yet  (fays  he)  perhaps  the 
trueft,  and  moft  exalted,  the  moft  juft,  and  the  beft  conception  we  can  at  all 
jform  c(»icerning  any  exiftenpie,  paft,  prelent  or  to  come ; — and  concerning 
the  aions  themfelves,  and  the  heavens,  the  stars,  and  glorious  future  worlds,  is 
that  of  endlefs  and  wtff^flj/wg' v^jr/V/y /"  • 

If  it  be  his  meaning  that  this  endlefs  and  unceafing  variety  is  to  be  the 
portion  of  rational  created  h^jng^,  the  opinion  is  piobably  w6ll  founded;  for 
man,  the  only  rational  creature  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  feems  capa-: 
ble  of  endleis  improvement  both  as  an  individual  and  a  genus,  whether  he 
be  doomed  or  not  to  wander  from  planet  to  planet,  and  from  liar  to  ilar, 
through  the  boundlefs  regions  of  fpace.  This  is  evidently  pot  the  cafe  of 
the  inferior  animals,  which  as  genera  and  fpecies,  have  not  advanced  one 
ffep  thefe  fix  thoufand  years;-  and  it  cannot  without  impiety  be  fuppofed 
the  cafe  of  him,  who,  being  all-perfed,  is  incapable  of  improvement. 

The  fixth  differtation  is  on  the  creation  of  rrian,  of  which  the  account 
given  in  the  firft  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genefis  has  never  been  underltood 
but  by  our  fagacious  critic  !  "  There  are  ipany  proofs  and  arguments  that 
may  be  derived  from  the  holy  fcriptures  themfelves,  which  tend  (he  fays) 
to  fliew,  /Irange  as  "the  conclufion  may  appear,  at  firfl  fight,  to  some  perfons, 
that  the  co7?imonly  received  oftiniop,  that  all  mankind  ar e  sons  of  j^ dam,  is  fo  far 
from  being  really  founded  on  fcripture,  or  neceiffarily  to  be  implied  from  the  > 
whole  tenor  of  the  Divine  Mofaic  Writings,  that  it  is  even  directly  contraiy 
to  what  is  contained  in  them  !'' 

'    This  conclufion 'will  certainly  feem  ftrange^  not  to  some,  but  to  ir^anyjitr* 

fons; 
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fousj  and  we  fufpe6t  that  the  proofs  and  arguments,  .which  have  led  oub 

8d»r  to  it,  will  appear  iat  leall  as  ftrange  as  the  conclufion  itielf.     Let  us 

eoBine  one  or  two  of  them  with  the  candor  becoming  thole,  whofe  objedt 

iwither  fyllem  nor  paradox,  but  truth. 
"  In  the  firft  place ;  in  the  very  account  of  the  creation,  in  the  firCt 
ckpterof  Genelis,  we  have  a  contrary  intimation*'  (contrary  to  the  received 
pinion;)  *'  for  there,  after  the  facred  Penman,  /«  zvorJs  that  were  the  admi- 
flilionoflhat  fuperior  mafter  of  eloquence  Longinu^,  haddefcribed  the  pro- 
iaBiiSb o( all t/iings  by  the  Divine  Woiw>  alone;  and  had  even  sjieclfied^' 
iaTcrfe  21,  in  a  manner  that  feems  to  have  fome  more  than  ordinary  mean- 
p^ihdiGoD  made  great  lohaks :  (concerning  which  genus  of  living  animals 
teknow  that  there  are  certainly  different,  and  moft  remarkably  distinct  spe^ 
mi\  After  this  he  adds,  in  the  conclufion  of  all,  in  words  no  lefs  gene-* 
aljcomprehenfive  o^  an  tohole  genus,  than  the  expreflion  concerning  ivfiales; 
Kf.27.  (So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  Go  a  created  hb 
hi  I'-male  and  female  a'eatedn^  them, 

"  We  have  here,  it  may  be  obferved,  no  particular  mention  o^Adam  and 
feat  all.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  tranflating  thefe  w^drds  into 
6ndi,the  writers  of  the  Septuagint,  who  were  fo  Ikilful  in  their  own  ver- 
JlBCabf  language,  and  in  general  lo  obfervant  of  its  niceft  rules,  do  not  ex- 
^^  themlelves,  as  if  they  conteived  only  Adam  and  Eve  were  created ;  but 
as  if  they  underftood,  from  the  tenor  of  the  original  Hebrew  fcriptures,  that 
'^ mm  men  and  women  were  created: — for  they  carefully  avoid  ufing  the 
ial number  ot,vr^,  peculiar  to  the  Greek  language,  and  fo  commonly  ufed^ 
^^mly  two  persons  are  to  be  defcribed;  and  Icein  QWftw  Jimjzosely  io  ufe  the- 
".fftl  avTc»5,  as  implying  more  in  number,'' 

Sich  is  our  author's  firll  and  principal  argument  in  fupportof  an  opinion,. 

'tti,  as  he  candidly  acknowledges,  muft  appear  firange  to  thofe  who  ad* 

*^ the  authenticity  and  infpiralion  of  the  books  of  Mofes;  but  the  argu- 

Wnt  leads  to  other  opinions  equally  ftrange,  and  perhaps  ftill  more  lingular;. 

^e  account,  which  we  have  in  the  Septuagint  verfion,  of  the  murder  of 

I  Abel,  is  fuch,  that  if  this  criticifm  on  the  ule  of  the  dual  andy4/«r/i/ numbers 

jbythofe  tranflators  bejuft,  we  muft  conclude  that  Cain  fiew  his  brother  in 

ffleprefence  of  a  multitude  of  their  reipec^ive  retainers,  whom  he  had  invited.' 

lo  the  field  io  witness  tlie  sight,      Kai  etTrsv   Ky.iv  vqoz  aCjA   to»   ahiXPov   ainroi/*, 

wfiw^y  US  TO  V'chov,      Kai  lytv^o  iv  no  etvai  CLvrcv;  iv  ru  itihu,  &C,     Here  both 

tie  verb  ^jEXd^jixsv,  and  the  pronoun  avrov;,,  arc  in.the^i5w/<7/ number;  and  ijf. 

*  be  indeed  true  that  the  LXX  in  the  conclufion  of  their  account  of  tlie 
:trealionofman,y4K;j/^oj-<?/y  ufed  the  plural  number  as  implying  a  multitude  of. 
.juaies  and  females,  either  we  muft  conclude  \\\:ii  \\\Qy  /lurjio^ely  ufed  it  as*. 
fiDpiying  a  like  multitude  in  this  place,  or  it  will  be  incumbent  on  Mr.  Kiqg-^ 
tolliewwhy,  in  relating  the  murder  of  Abel,  they  deviated  from  their  com^ 
^'t  accuracy  m  obferving  the  niceft  rules  of  the  Greek  language ! 

^  But  other  conclufiorls  ftill  more  wonderful  refult  from  this  criticifm.  '  If5' 
"dreader  will  perufe  the  account  of  the  bifth  of  Efau  and  Jacob,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter,  of  the  book  of  Genelis,  he  will  find  that,  inftcad  of' 
'^'w  being  in  Rebecca's  wonrb,  as  it  is  faid  in  our  traniiation,  the  was  iti. 

•  acl  deliveied  of  a  multitude  of  boys  at  one  birth;  for  we  are  told  by  the 
twenty  that "  Ifaac  was  threefcore  years  old :  cic  syewno-^v  cti/I'.w?  P^Qikkx"  and 
""ttft  therefore  conclude,  according  to  our  author's  mode  of  reafbnipg,  that 
*-auand  Jacob  were  not  all  the  cTiildren  of  that  birth,  but?  only  the  chiefs 

^beads-of  two  tf<w// which  were  born  with  them! 

,    G  4  The 
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The  plain  truth  however  is^  tha^  the  dual  nuinher,  which  certainlj  is  not 
elTential  to  language,  and  perhaps  not  even  a  beauty,  lias  never  been  ufed 
either  by  the,  inrpired  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  or  by  the  I'eventy 
tranflat  rs  of  the  Old  :  and  all  that  is  here  faid  of  the  fkill  of  tho!e  tranfla- 
tors  in  their  own  vernacular  language  is  nothing  better  than  learned  imper- 
tinence. They  wrote  their  language  on  this  occafion  as  it  had  been  writ-p 
ten  by  the  beft  profane  authors,  in*  whofe  works  the  dual  number,  though  it 
sometimes  occurs  "  when  only  two  perfons  arc  defcribed,"  occurs,  even  on 
fuch  occafions,  but  very  rarely. 

But  is  it  not  true  that,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  hiftory  of  creation,  the 

facred  Penman  makes  no  mention  at  all  o£Adam  and  Eve  ^  That  he  makes 

no  mention  o\Eve  is  indeed  true,  becaufe  no  fuch  name  was  then  given  to 

the  women  called  in  Hebrew  Ashe  or  Isha-she-men ;  but  it  is  fo  far  from  being  . 

true,  that,  in  the  27  th  verfe,  he  makes  no  mention  o£Jdam,  that  every 

one,  who  has  looked  into  the  original,  knows  that  he  there  mentigns  the 

creation  of  nothing  elfe.     Adam  is  the  appellative  name  of ///<?  human  nature, 

and  therefore,  in  this  place,  tranflated  by  the  LXX,  av^^uwov,  and,  m  our 

verfion,  man,  the  Greek  and  Englifh  appellatives  of  the  lame  nature  ;  but 

had  there  been  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  created  at  the  fame  timej, 

.this  appellative  could  with  no  propriety  have  been  converted  into    the 

^r^^r  name  of  an  individual,  even  though  that  individual  had  been,  as  our 

author  contends  he  was,  the  progenitor  of  the  highest  cast.     It  is  worthy  of 

obfervation  too,  that  tlie  facred  hillorian,  fpeaking  of  the  creation  of  roan, 

fays — "  In  the  image  of  God  created  he  him^^ — ai/7ov;  not  /"/  or  them^  a«lo 

or  avlovs;  (one  or  other  of  which  expreffions  he  would  certainly  have  ufed, 

had  he  meant  an  abftra6l  generic  nature  oi  b,  multitude  of  individuals)  but 

■when  he  difcriminates  the  fexes  of  the /<?/;-,  who  were  both  denominated 

by  the  appellative  Adam,  he  fays  with  grammatical  accuracy,  '^  male  and 

female  created  he  them'^ — vtvlovt.    If  to  th:$  we  add  the  rea(on  why  Adam 

called  his  wife's  name  Eve,  or  {o/i  as  it  is  in  the  verfion  of  the  feventy,  viz. 

becaufe  fhe  was  the  mother  of  all  living — tto^vIuv  rm  (unm ;  we  will  not  furcly 

be  induced,  by  our  critic's  ridiculous  comparifon  of  men  with  whales,  to  be- 

lieve  that  there  were  created  as  many  diftinct  fpecies  of  the  genus  man,  as 

of  the  Linnean  genus  Balana! 

**  Can  any  one  (fays  he)  who  contemplates  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
power  of  God,  either  neceflarily,  or  even  reafonably,  conclude,  that  the 
tvhale-bone  vf\iz[Q,  oi  Ahe  grampus  whale,  the  spermaceti  whale,  the  fin  fish 
whale,  or  the  different  fpecies  of  the  Bahena,  that  are  fo  cautioiiHy  diflin- 
guifhed  by  natural  hillorians,  were  all  produced  from  one  fingle  pair  of 
whales;  beciufe  only  the  words  ra  «ijti»  ra  \Aiy%>My  are  ufed  in  the  general 
defcription,  in  the  21ft  verfe  of  the  Mofaical  account?" 

No,  Sir,  we  believe  no  reafonable  man  will  draw  this  conclufion,  be- 
caufe the  Greek  word  «nTu  and  the  Hebrew  word,  of  which  it  is  a  tranfla- 
tion,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  artificial  clarification  of  the  Linnean 
iyftem,  but  denote,  in  this  place,  every  genus,  every  fpecies  and  every" va- 
'  riety  of  very  large  fifli,  not  excluding  even  the  kraken,  if  fuch  a  creature 
exilh  But  before  you  had  inferred  that  the  ''  ivhite  European  or  Aiiatic, 
the  blach  tong-haired  South  American,  the  black  curled-haired  African  Negro,  the 
Cossack  Tartar,  the  Eskimaux,  and  the  Malayan,  ar^  all  as  certainly  delcended 
from  different  progenitors,  as  the  various  fpecies  of  the  Linnean  genui 
Balsena,"  you  ought  to  have  proved  that  all  the  different  fpecies  of  balaena 
engender  with  each  other,  and  that  the  offspring  of  thi§  mixture  engender 

likewifei 
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likemfe,  ahd  are  capable  of  continuing  the  mixed  breed  to  the  end  of  time. 
Of  this  no  proof  is  here  attempted,  though  till  fuch  proof  be  actually 
brought^  no  phyiiologicil  analogy  can  be  allowed  between  the  genus  of 
«« and  that  of  w//(?/e/ / 

But  all  the  fpecies  of  dogs  ''  procreate,  and  produce  intermediate  fpe- 
citsj  and  yet,  can  anv  one  lappofe,  that  the  great  Newfoundland  Dog, — the 
^femtl, — and  the  little  Dutch  Pug  Dog — were  all  defcended  originally  from. 
one  and  the  lame  pair !" 

Yes,  Sir,  the  de'cent  of  all  (hefe  has  not  only  been  sup/iosed  hxki  a6lually 
fraf&^frora  the  sHiehherd's  dog,  by  one  not  remarkable  for  his  deference  ei- 
tiierto  vulgar  opinion  or  to  the  authority  of  fcripture.  But  whether  the 
Count  de  Buffon  has  been  fuccefsful  or  not  in  conllructing  his  table  of  ca- 
pue  genealogy,  is  of  v^ry,  little  importance,  becaufe  we  have  the  dire6l 
^imony  of  Moles  for  the  del'cent  of  all  the  varieties  q{  men  from  one  • . 
juir,  and  no  evidence  of  any  kind  for  the  truth  of  your  hypothefis.  That 
lypptheiis  too  is  encumbered  with  difficulties,  compared  with  which,  all 
lae  ftades  of  human  colour,  all  'the  degree*  of  human  ftature,  and  even 
tii2  peopling  of  the  iflands  in  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  are  events  which 
admit  of  an  eafy  folution ;  and  whilll  fuch  is  the  cafe,  it  is  not  reafonable 
toexpefl  that  we  (hould  prefer  the  authority  o^ Edward  King,  Esq,  F,  R,  S. 
md  A.  S.  to  that  of  the  infpired  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews ! 

But  is  the  hypothefis  really  incumbered  with  fuch  difficulties  ?     With 
«i  difficulties !  Yes,  with  difficulties  infurmountable,  as  the  reader  will 
Wy  acknowledge,  when  he  is  informed,  that,  while  the  author  admits 
Ibc  univerfality  ol  the  deluge,  and  that  only  eight  perfons,  of  the  white  or 
,  ^eft  caii,  were  faved  in  the  ark  from  the  devouring  flood,  he  exjvefsly 
Wares,  that  '*  the  reft — the  inferior  cafls — were  lelt,  in  the  great  crufti, 
ttd overwhelming  of  the  old  worla,  to  fliift  for  themielves  during  that  tre- 
*Ddous  event,  when  the  ufual  gracious  protection  of  the  Almighty" 
*»s,  for  a  time,  withdrawn  from  the  human  race  in  general!"     How  men  • 
iafuch  circumftances  could  h^.vG  ihlfied  for  themfelves  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive; but  Mr.  King  affures  us,  that  *'  fome  might  elcape  on  fioating  treef 
artMer;  or  on  the  summits  of  mountains;"  though  the  I  acred  hiftorian  af* 
fifins  that  the  water  ro^e  fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountains,  and  was  at ' 
la't  aifuage.'  by  a  wind  which  muft  have  railed  fuch  a  tempelt  as  a  man 
nJ^mg  m  a  tree  could  not,  without  more  than  the  usual  protection  of  the  Al- 
mighty, have  weathered. 

The  next  diifertation  exhibits  a  very  fingular  combination  of  piety  and 
ingenuity,  witli  the  molt  extravagant  freaks  of  fancy.  After  noticing  the 
original  appointment  of  the  fabbath,  and  "  its  probable  congruity  with 
fome  higher  order  of  creation"  than  that  of  which  the  hiftory  was  written 
by  Moles,  the  author  makes  fome  very  pertinent  reflexions  on  the  benefits 
which  would  redound  to  men  from  this  inftitutipn,  were  the  day  of  reft  . 
ttnployed  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  worfliip  of  God  in  public,  and  in  reli- 
pous  meditation  in  private.  "  The  facred  inftitution  of  the  fabbath — fo 
loiitive  a  command  from  the  beginning; — prior  to  any  revelation  to  Abra- 
«Jn;  and  prior  to  the  law  given  to  Mofes;  has  every  argument  from  found 

feafon,  and  philofophy,  betides  the  pofitive  divine  injunction,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  our  admiration,  as  well  as  to  lead  us  to  an  obedience  to  it." 

All  this  and  more  to  the  fame  purpofe  is  extremely  well ;  but  we  canno^ 
P^eive  any  good  likely  to  refult  from  recommending  to  the  notice  of  ot<?-  . 
♦^^Kw,  ai/nmomers,  and  fhilosoj^kers  the  following  circumftances :       « 

"  1.  We 
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**  1.  We  not  only  read  o^  seven  dirysy  of  which  the  week  is  made  to  con- 
,it^^  2,  but  oi seven  s/iifits  before  the  throne  of  God.  3.  Oi seven  cmhlematical 
thttrcier,  which  have  reference  to  seven  stars,  4.  And  we  nozo  know  there 
are  exactly  seven  planets,  5.  When  clean  hearts  were  commanded  to  be 
prefervcd  in  the  ark,  it  was  hy  sevens,  6.  There  are  seven  primary  colours; 
7*  and  seven  primary  harmonic  notes  of  music,  8.  There  are,  it  is  «ow  well 
known,  exaClly  seven  metals  ;  9.  and  there  are  seven  semi-metals,  10.  There 
are,  it  is  nma  pretty  well  afcertained,  seven  primary  kinds  of  earth,  1 J .  There 
are  alfo  j«;)p«  different  kinds  of  fixed  air,  12.  There  are  properly  seven  ^xx-^ 
mary  kin^is  of  gems ;  and  o(  jewels.  1 3.  And  there  feem  to  be  seven  different 
iittds  off  re.  14.  And  there  feem,  mofl  properly,  to  be  indeed  j^t;<?w  hodiljt 
senses.  15.  There  feem  al(b  to  be  juft  seven  kinds  of  salts ;  s^ven  liquid  fub- 
ftances ;  seven  kinds  oi plants ;  seven  kinds  of  attraction,  and  seven  vocal  sounds; 
&c,  &c.*' 

Were  all  this  true,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  good  purpofe  the 
knowledge  of  it  could  ferve,  unlefs  it  be  the  author's  opinion  that  Chrif- 
tians  and  men  of  fcience  fhould  pay  to  certain  numbers  a  regard  fimilar  to 
that  which  was  paid  to  them  of  old  by  the  difciples  of  Plato  and  Pythago- 
rasw  But  unfortunately  for  the  number  seven,  feveral  of  the  claims  which 
are  here  urged  for  it  are  falfe,  whilfl  fome  of  them  are  ridiculous.  It  is  fo 
fer  from  being  norm  well  known  that  there  are  exactly  seven  metals,  and  fe- 
vea  'iemi-metals,  that  modern  fcience  acknowledges  at  leafl  tioenty-cne  metals, 
and  not  one  semi-metal.  Even  when  that  diftindlion  was  allowed,  there 
were  ten  raetils,  of  which /oar,  and  not  feven,  were  called  noble  qv  herfect. 
Of  primary  kinds  of  earth  ten  are  weU  known  without  including  aaamante, 
which,  as  the  author  truly  obferves,  has  been  proved  to  have  no  exiftence ; 
and  we  neither  know  nor  can  know  that  there  are  only  seven  primary  pla- 
nets. It  feems  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  probable  that  the  fiar  lately  dif- 
covered  by  Pwazi  of  Palermo,  is  an  eighth  planet  (ituated  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter;  and  when  the  immenfe  diflance  between  the  orbit  of  the  Georgium 
Sidus  and  the  nearefl  of  the  fixed  ftars  is  confidered,  who  will  lake  upon 
him  to  fay  that  the  Georgian  planet  is  the  utmoft  limit  of  the  folar  fyf km  ? 
W^e  know  not  what  is  meant  by  feven  different  kinds  o^fioced  air,  and  fie- 
vcn  different  kinds  o(fire\  but  we  know  well  that  there  are  more  than  feven 
kinds  o^ filants,  and  not  fo  many  as  feven  bodily  senses.  If  fimpley^^/rV^  be 
one  fenfe,  the  feeling  of  y4/(f<z/K;r  another,  and  the  feeling  of /j/jw  a  third; 
iimple  smell  is  likewife  one  fenfe,  the  fmell  of  a  rose  a  fecond,  and  the 
stengb  of  a  dunghill  a  third;  and  by  thus  dividing  each  fenfe  into  tbrge,  we 
fhall  be  obliged  either  to  confider  the  bodily  fenfes  as  fifteen  inftead  of  fe- 
ven, or  abide  by  the  common  number  five.  The  authorV  notion  of  salts  is 
tb  us  unintelligible;  but  we  perceive  clearly  his  determination  to  lupport 
his  fyflem  at  all  events^  in  the  ridiculous  claflification  of  va/tour  and  cdori" 
f irons  fumes  with  water,  and  oils,  and  bitumens,  and  alcohol,  and  animal  se- 
aetions,  in  order  to  make  up  tl^e  exadt  number  of  se^^en  liquid  substances! 
Me  and  wine  would  Airely  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  better  than  va/iour 
zxi^fumss,  which  might  have  been  difpofed  of  among  the  jf<i;d?»  airs\  and 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  was  blood  omitted  ?  It  is  no  animal 
secretion. 

We  were  extremely  forry  to  meet  with  thefe  extravagant  affertions ;  be- 
caufe  their  only  tendency  is  to  prejudice  the  reader  againft  a  sahbati^^l  ara 
propoi'ed  by  the  author  in  the  following  words: 

"  Xhere  is  a  faft  of  an  agronomical  kind,  that  fhould  not  be  paffed  hy 

unnoticed: 
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unnoticed: — Xox,  -whilll  this  se/ttennaiy  division  of  time,  by  days  of  the  week, 
taies  (he  lead  as  a  Jitimary  o^e ; — there  is  alfo  ^  secandary  natural  dtviiioQ 
of  periods  into  quaternions  ^  that  we  are  next  led  to  mark ; — by  the  motion 
of  the  moon,  and  by  its  four  different  appearances; — and  by  the  four  fea- 
ibnsoftheyear; — and  which  has  alio  been  attended  to  in  the  Divine  Mo- 
faicalLaw,  in  the  computation  of /wo«//;j  ; — whi  1ft  moreover  we  find  men- 
tion ohome  salf^af/is  that  feem  to  have  been  fome what  intended  a$  ini^cc' 
iwy;  efpecially  at  the  time  of  the  Jeast  of  tahemacles.  There  is  alfo  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  laiv,  of  a  septennary  divifion  of  years,  with  a  continually 
repeated  seventh  year  of  reft  for  the  land, — or  a  sabbatical  year »  And,  found-? 
ed  upon  this,  there  is  an  holy  appointment  of  jubilees,  or  great  septennary 
feiiods,  conftftiiig  of  seven  times  seven  years,  with  a  sabbatical  interpolated 
year  o^ jubilee. 

*'  Now  putting  all  thefe  confiderations  together, — and  remembering  the 
exprefs  ftri6t  diredlions,  in  th^  holy  law,  concerning  jubilees, — an  aftrono- 
mer,  an4  mathematician,  reflefting  upon  the  whole  order  and  appointment 
of  the  Mofaic  feftivals,  according  to  the  law,  may  perceive,  that,  by  par-» 
fuing  the  idea  of  this  arrangement,  and  carrying  it  only  a  little  farther,  a 
it^ai  chronological  ^yfl  piay  be  formed,  that  will  adually  agree  more  com- 
pletely, and  in  a  lefs  embarrafTed  manner,  with  the  precile  periodical  re» 
voltttions  of  the  earth,  or  with  the  true  solar  year,  than  any  of  the  periodical 
/fra; hitherto  invented;  not  even  excepting  the  Gregorian,^* 

Our  author  has  adually  formed  this  aira  with  much  ingenuity,  and  de- 
monftrated  its  accjiracy  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  every  man  acquainted 
with  -the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  We  muft  therefore  requeft  our  read- 
ers not  to  fuffer  tbemfelves  to  be  difgufted  at  the  changes  rung  upon  the 
word  i«?f »,  with  which  this  curious  difquifition  is  introduced;  for  on  the 
feven  metals,  feven  senses,  feven  kinds  o^  fire,  &c.  the  merits  of  the  «ra 
have  no  dependence.  The  dilTertation  is  concluded  with  fome  pious  and 
fenfible  reflexions  upon  the  proper  manner  of  observing  the  Chriftian  fab* 
bath. 

Of  the  next  diflertation  we  know  not  what  charafler  to  give.  It  pror 
fefies  to  be  a  farther  reply  to  Mr.  Hume's  argument  againft  the  credibility 
of  the  fcripture- miracles,  by  refolving  them  into  natural  events,  and  al- 
lowing nothing  to  be  miraculous  but  the  coincidence  of  the  event  with 
certain  circumltances  in  the  revealed  difpenfations  of  God.  Similar  afc^ 
tempts  were  made,  many  years  ago,  to  render  all  things  in  the  Scriptures 
natural  and  easy  I  but,  a«  Charles  Lellie  well  obfcrved,*  "iffuch  attempts 
could  prevail,  the  natural  and  eafy  relult  would  be,  not  to  believe  one 
word  in  all  thofe  facred  oracles.''  That  Mr.  King's  intention  in,  reviving 
this  mode  of  confidering  miracles  is  to  leflen,  in  any  degree,  the  authority 
of  the  old  and  new  teftaments,  we  are  very  far  from  luppofing;  but  that 
fuch  is  tliC  tendency  of  the  dissertatim  feems  to  us  incontrovertible.  Did  ho 
ever  read  Toland's  impious  diflertations  on  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable 
miracles  of  tjie  old  teftament?  We  cannot  believe  it;  for  in  them  he  would 
have  feen  clearly  to  what. all  folutions  of  miracles  by  natural  means  directly 
lead,  and  would  not,  we  are  perfuaded,  have  lent  his  aid  ii^fupport  of  the 
caufe  of  fo  profligate  a  writer. 

Sue!)  conduct  is  peculiarly  unfeafonable  at  a  time,  when  the  French  che- 
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ini/!s,  whom,  with  a  fpirit  unworthy  of  the  countrymen   of  Bacon  and 
Newton  and  Boyle,  we  leem  proud  to  acknowledge  for   our  mafiers  in 
fcience,  are  makmg  worlds  and  even  Gdd  himfelf  by  the  agency  of  caktic 
and  the  laws   of  cryftallization;  and  it  is  condudl  to  which  nothing,  we 
think,    could  have    impelled   our  authof  but  a  total  mifapprehenfion  of 
Hume's  argument.     The  object  of  that  fuKtle  fceptic  is  not,  as  he  feeras 
to  fuppofe,  to  demonftrate  that  miracles  are  utferly  imjzossihle,  and  that  no-  . 
thing  can  happen  but  according  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature^  but  only 
to  Ihew  that  fuch  deviations  from  thofe  laws  are  events  incapable  o^ /roof 
by  human  testimony.     Whether  Mr.  Hume  believed  in  the  fuperintendingj 
providence  of  a  God  of  infinite  power  and  wildom  feems  extremely  doubt- 
Jul;  but  he  has  no  where  expreffed  himfelf  as  if  he  fuppofed  that  fuch  a 
Being,  if  he  exiil,  cannot  I'ufpend  or  alter  the  laws  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment;    He  contends,  indeed,  that  wC  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  he 
has  ever  done  fo,  becaufe  we  have   uninterrupted  experience  of  the  ftea- 
dinefsofthe  laws  of  nature,  and  almoft  daily  experience  of  the  fallibility 
Cf  humat)  teftimony ;  and  upon  the  truth  of  this  conclulion  he  once  calls 
every  tale  of  miracles  abfurd ;  becaufe  the  event,  however  extraordinary, 
muft  have  been  the  refult  of  fome  one  of  thofe  laws  not  yet,  perhaps,  difco-' 
vered,  or  not  traced  through  all  its  confequences. 

The  fallacy  of  the  reafoning  by  which  he  weighs  teilimony,  as  in  a  ba-» 
lance,  againil  experience,  has  been  fo  completely  expofed  by  Dr.  Adams 
of  Oxford,  Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  and  various  other  writers  in  fup- 
port  of  revelation,  tliat  there  is  no  occafion  to  analyze  it  here;  efpeciairy 
^%  in  our  review  olTa  work  now  in  "hand  we  (liall  foon  ftate  a  demonftra- 
tive  argument  for  the  reality  of  the  Gofpel  miracles.  But  were  it  indeed 
true,  as  Mr.  King  feems  to  lay,  that  every  thing  is  imjiossible,  which  is  ijiot 
according  to  the  prefent'laws  of  nature,  there  are  many  narratives  in  fcrip- 
ture,  which  we  ihould  conclude,  with  Mr.  Hume,  to  be  abfolutely  abfurd 
and  unworthy  of  examination.  Who,  for  inftancc,  would  think  it  worth 
bis  while  to  iniquire  into  the  truth  of  the  prefervation  oi  Shadracb,  Mesluch, 
and  Ahednego  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  fiery  furnace,  had  we  been  told,  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  that  they  were  there  preferved  by  natw  al  means  ?  Yet 
our  author  labours  to  prove  that  they  might  have  been  fo  preferved. 

He  admits  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  becaufe  "  a  holy  angel  appeared  as 
a  fourth  perfon  with  them  in  the  furnace ;  yet  flill  here  we  may,  on  Jihi- 
Usojihical  grounds,  perceive  that  there  was  no  natural  imjiossihilify  in.  the  de- 
liverance ;  and  may  even  perceive,  from  experience,  fomething  of  the  really 
pperating  natural  caufes,  by  which  thefe  holy  perfons  might  be  deliverea. 
For,  in  the  firfl  place,  from  the  whole  narration,  and  from  the  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  perfons  were  flung  in,  we  may  perceive  that 
the  form  of  the  furnace  was  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  vail  oven;  only  hav- 
ing a  large  vent  for  the  flame  and  fmoke,  at  the  top,  over  it,  in  the  mid- 
dle part,  through  which  Shadrach,  Me^hech,  and  Abednego,  were  flung  down 
bound ;  and  having  alfo,  a  pafTage,  or  a  door,  or  entrance  at  the  bottom, 
for  the  carrying  in  of  the  fuel  before  it  was  lighted ;  through  which,  after 
they  had  been  loofed  by  the  angel,  thefe  faithful  confeflbrs  walked  out. 

*'  Now,  therefore,  wq  m3.yJihilosQ/ihically,dLX\di  from  experience  p«rceive, 
that  the rQ  muil  have  been  a.condant  in-draupjit  of  air,  rufhing  in  at  the 
door;  and  a  conflant  violent  efflux,  or  out-draught  of  air,  proceeding  with 
violence  upwards  out  of  the  vent  at  the  top;  according  to  the  natural  pro- 
cefs  in  all  furnaces. 

**  The 
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•"  The  procefs,  therefore,  of  the  barning  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreadful. 
famace,  when, it  was  heated  to  the  very  utmoil,  muft  have  been  that  the 
calwic  was  made  to  fiy  out  upwards  more  rapidly,  and  more  violently  than 
ever;  and  the  in^draught  ofair,  ,atthe  door,  muft  have  been  rendered  more 
violently  rufhing  in.  And  it  Is  jiombU  to  conceive,  that  both  thefe  eflfeda 
might  even  be  increafed  to  fuch  an  exceflive  degree,  that  the  r/sr/onV  might 
be  compelled  to  afcend  only  by  the  surrounding  shies  of  the  wall  of  the  .furnace, 
to  the  vent  at  the  top ;  wbilll  a  continued  blast  of  cool  air  might  ru(h  in  at  the 
door; — occupy  aifo,  in  its  paiTage,  the  middle  of  the  furnace;— and  rufh 
out  again  in  the  middle  J^art  of  the  vent  at  the  to/i,  furrounded  as  it  were  by  a 
cyllndric  hollow  pipe  of  intenfe  flame,  and  of  the  moll  elaftic  c^r/orrV.—^Irt 
fuch  a  flate  of  the  burning  of  the  furnace,  from  the  excefs  of  its  being  heat* 
cd,  all  the  fuel  in  the  raidft  would  have  been  confumed,  long  before  the 
reft;  and  after  that,  a  continued  Itream  of  wind  would  pafs  from  its  en- 
trance at  the  door,  through  the  midst  of  the  furnace ,  and  through  the  midst  ff 
the  vent  at  the  top,  in  a  ftate,  that  even  (like  the  effect  of  evaporation}  might 
be  comparatively  cool! — And,  in  fuch  cafe,  it  does  not  imply  any  impolli- 
])nity,'that  neither  the  holy  perfons  themfelves  (hould  be  killed,  nor  their 
garments  burned : — or  that  when  called  to  come  forth,  they  Ihould  pafs  on 
lafely,  through  the  fame  current  of  air  and  wind,  and  through  that  very 
door-way,  by  which  that  violent  ruQiing  in-draught  and  current  of  air  was 
entering. — All  this  \%  /ihiloso/ihically  poilible;  and  has  appeared  fo,  to  ex- 
cellent chemifts  of  the  moft  acknowledged  abilities,  with  whom  I  have 
converfed  1  Obfervations  alfo  may  be  made  at  iron  furnaces  fomewhat 
fimilar »/' 

That  the  prefervation  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Ahednego  was  poffible  to 
God  is  a  facl  that  Hume  himfelf  would  not  have  denied,  provided  he  was 
convinced  of  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  that  Almighty  Being;  but  that 
they  were  or  could  have  been  preferved  ni  (uch  a  furnace  by  the  reguUr 
operation  of  the  ordinary  Jiowers  of  nature,  he  would  have  coniidered  as  a 
tale  fo  extravagantly  abfurd  as  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  ferious  inveftiga- 
tion,  •  Who  thofe  excellent  chemifts  were,  whom  our  author  coniulted 
on  this  fubjeft,  we  know  not ;  but  we  have  ourl'elves  converfed  on  it  with 
two  of  the  greateft  chemiftsof  the  age,  who,  though  they  hav^e  both  writ- 
ten in  defence  of  the  religion  of  their  country,  vet  look  upon  the  pal^ 
fage  that  we  have  quoted,  as  we  fuppofe  it  would  have  been  looked  upon 
by  the  infidel  philofopher.  No  man  indeed  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
compofition  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  procefs  of  combuftion,  can  poifibly 
believe  that  thofe  confellbrs  of  the  JewiQi  faith  were  otherwife  preferved 
than  by  the  interpofition  of  Almighty  power,  fufpending  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature.  Granting  all  that  is  here  fuppoled  of  the  figure  of  the  furnace, 
the  confumption  of  the  fuel  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  violent  in-draught  of 
air  at  the  door,  its  efflux  at  the  top,  and  the  afcent  of  the  caloric  by  the 
surrounding  sides  of  the  wall,  one  half  of  which  fuppoiitions  Cannot  with  truth 
be  granted,  even  then  the  three  Jews  would  have  been  killed  as  by  a  flafh 
of  lightning,  before  they  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.     . 

Are  the  excellent  chemifts,  whom  our  author  confulted  on  this  fubjeft, 
ignorant,  that,  in  the  procefs  of  combuftion,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmofphere 
gives  out  ///  caloric  and  light,  while  its  base  combines  with  the  fuel  or 
combustible  substance T  It  would  appear  that  they  are ;  otherwife  they  would 
have  told  him,  that  bef(>re  the  in-draught  of  air  could  have  reachecl  to  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  it  muil  have  been  completely  deprived  ofit$  oxygen* 

and 
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and  reduced  to  pure  azotk  gas.  Bat  az')tic  gas  is  fo  deftra^live  of  animal 
Kfe,  that  it  cannot  be  twice  inhaled;  and  ihe  three  Jews  mud  have  fallen 
in  a  (late  of  torpor,  if  i  ot  of  ablolute  death,  among  the  glowing  embers 
lying  on  the  bottom  ©f  the  furnace,  where  Curely  no  man  but  our  author 
ever  ^l^ppofed  that  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  they  could  have  re- 
covered their  fenfes,  • 

Perhaps  he  will  fay,  for  what  is  it  that  a  man  will  not  fay  In  fupport  of 
a  favourite  hypothefis,  that  the  alhes  and  embers  were  all  blown  from  the 
centre  of  the  furnace  by  the  violent  in-draught  of  air  at  the  door  below, 
and  that  the  men  fell  upon  the  naked  flones  or  bricks  compofing  the  bot- 
tom of  this  vail  oven.  But  granting  even  this,  thefe  (tones  or  bricks  muft 
have  been  fo  intenfely  hot  as  to  have  baked  them  to  death  long  before  they 
coald  have  recovered,  by  natural  means,  from  the  effeiU  of  the  noxious 
draaght  inhaled  at  the  top  of  ihe  furnace,  and  of  the  llunning  blow  re- 
ceived at  tlie  bottom  of  it. 

But  what,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  could  lead  our  author  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  whole  caloric  was  carried  by  the  fides  of  the  wall  out  at  the 
top  of  this  furnacei  There  is  no  fad  better  afcertained  than  that  caloric, 
like  lights  diverges  in  ftraight  lines  and  in  every  diVeclion  from  the  burn-' 
ing  body,  and  that  it  is  never  driven  out  of  its  courfe  by  the  force  ofwind,\ 
^  though  it  is  fubjedt  to  the  laws  of  refradion  and  reflexion.  This  being  the 
cafe,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  centre  of  the  furnace  muft  have  been  at 
leaft  as  hot  as  the  circumference;  becaufe  there  all  the  rays  of  heat  from 
the  furrounding  fire  and  concave  furface  of  the  oven  muil  have  met  as  in 
a  focus.  Where  Mr.  King  obferved  any  thing  fimilar  to  what  he  fuppofes  , 
to  have  happened  in  this  tremendous  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  he  has 
not  told  US;  but  we  have  ourfelves  obferved,  at  one  of  the  greatefl  iron 
furnaces  in  Britain,  fomething  very  contrary  to  his  hypothefis. 

At  the  place,  to  which  we  allude,  a  man,  fome  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
was  bufily  employed  in  throwing  the  ore  or  iron  ilone  into  the  middle  of. 
the  fuel,  when,  either  from  inattention  or  having  u led  too  great  an  effort, 
he  tumbled  headlong  into*  the  very  centre  of  the  furnace.  But  fo  far  was 
that  centre  from  being  comparatively  cool,  that,  notwithftanding  the  vio- 
lent in-draught  of  air,  which  by  the  power  of  machinery  vVas  forced  into  the 
furnace  below,  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  in  an  vistant  fo  com- 
pletely ignited  as  to  be  indifiinguifliable  from  the  reft  of  the  glowing  mal's ; 
nor  was  one  atom  of  his  bones  ever  feen ! 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  prefervation  of  Shadradi,  Mefliech  and 
Abednego  was  a  miracle  in  the  ftriclefi-  fenfe  of  the  word;  and  we  muft. 
have  leave  to  think  the  fame  of  the  paHage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Ifraelites 
under  the  condu6l  of  Jofliua.  Whether  the  waters  of  the  river  were  vifi- 
bly  driven  back  by  the  force  of  wind,  is  a  queflion  not  worth  the  diljpulitjg 
with  our  author;  for  it  is  a  fa6l  incontrovertible  that  the  prieiis  could  not 
have  fupported  the  ark  by  their  natural  ilrength  againft  the  impulfe  of  a 
blad  which  Instantly  arrefied  the  courfe  of  an  impetuous  llream,  which  had 
then  overflowed  its  banks. 

But  though  we  difapprove  exceedingly  of  this  mode  of  explaining  the  . 
miracles  of  the  old  and  new  tefiaments,  we  readily  achnit  that  care  fiiould 
be  taken' not  to  multiply  thefe   miracles,  by  falle  or  fupeiflitious  tranfla- 
tions;  and  we  give  Mi.  King  credit  for  his  Ibbcr  and  judicious,  commen- 
tary on  our  Saviour's  temptations  immediately  after  Ms  ba  jtiim. 

We  are  next  prefented  with  a  note  concerning  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  concern- 
'      '  ing 
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■jafilie  liraelltes  s/ioiling  the  Egyptians ;  in  which  the  reader  will  find  much  en- 
tided  to  nis  approbation,  and  little,  if  any  thing,  that  calls  fur  cenfure. 

The  fame  character  may  be  given  of  the  lucceeding  note^  concerning  the 
drmlogical  arrangement  of  the  emblematical  seals,  trumfiets  and  vials,  in  the  Mk 
^'Revelations'^  a  fubject  into  which  we  chooie'not  to  enter  farther  than  we 
have  already  done  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  review.  We  only  beg 
Ifave  to  recommend  to  the  ferious  attention  of  our  author  and  his  readeis 
the  critical  disquisitions  on  the  ISth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  addrelTed  to  him  in  1799, 
by  that  fober  critic  and  found  reaibner  the  biihop  ofRochefter;  a  work 
from  which  much  may  be  learned  by  every  one  who  wiflics  to  read  the 
prophecies,  whether  of  the  old  or  of  tlie  new  teftament,  with  advantage. 

"  It  has  beerr  thought  lately'*  (fays  Mr.  King  in  the  eleventh  number  of 
this  volume)  "  by  fome  very  ferious  and  learned  perfons,  in  confequence 
of  the  deciaratioii  of  the  apoille,  in  his  fecond  epiftle  to  the  Theilalonians, 
(chap.  2,  ver.  3.)  and  in  confequence  of  thofe  remarkable  words  of  our 
Lord  himfelf ;— '  When  the  Son  of  Man  comeih,  shall  he  find  faith  vfion  the  earth  f* 
—that  there  (hould  ((hall)  be  a  total  falling  away  from  the  believing  ia 
Christ,  in  every  nation  upon  earth,  before  the  second  coming  cf  the  hird: 
aod  that  not  one  believer  fhould  ((hall)  be  found  i-^and  that,  therefore,  that 
Kcuid  advent  mud  yet  be  far—- far  dillant ;  l>ecau!e,  notwithtlandtng  the 
prefent  fo  dreadfully  general  prevailing  ftate  of  infidelity,  there  are  never- 
ihelefs  fo  many  fincere,  pious,  humble  Chriftians  Itili  in  the  world." 

Having  never  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with  any  of  thele  ferious  and 
learned  perfons,  -we  cannot  even  conje6lure  by  what  kind  of  arguments 
tliey  pretend  to  fupport  an  opinion  (q  directly  contrary  to  our  bleflea  Lord's 
promife  that  the  gates  of  hell  (hall  never  prevail  againd  his  truth,  or  his 
church,  the  guardian  of  that  truth.  If  there  be  any  fuch  men  among  o?.r 
leaders  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  them  this  differtation,  in  which 
they  will  find  a  complete  confutation  of  their  hypotheiis,  as  well  as  a 
prool^  at  lead  plaufible,  that  the  fecond  advent  of  our  Lord  may  be  at  no 
great  diftance.  We  tliink,  however,  that  it  W2is  rafli  in  our  author  to  dx 
that  awful  event  to  fome  period  between  A.  D.  1800  and  1900,  or  at  the 
farthelt  to  the  year  1952;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  his  interpretation  of 
the  prophecies  would  have  commanded  more  atte^itian,  had  he  not  thus 
unadvifedly  commenced  urophet  himfelf. 

The  twelfth  number  of  ihis  volume  is  employed  in  afcertaining  the  pro- 
phetic meaning  of  the  word  ^j»«<oy;  and  in  applying  the  l^th  verfe  of^the 
i5th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Revelations  Jto  the  impiety  of  fome  eminent 
chemifts  and  experimental  philolibphers.  The  critical  part  of  the  difquili-* 
tion  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  attention  ;  but,  though  we  heartily  agree 
with  our  autlior,  that  the  minds  of  the  French  chemids  may  be  confidered 
^  spirits  of  daemons  working  wonders,  we  could  wiflvthat  he  had  not  fele^ted 
the  illuftrious  and  unfortunate  Lavoifier,  as  the  man  to  whom,  with  Frank- 
lin, that  epithet  was  peculiarly  applicable.  We  certainly  know  not  what 
was  the  extent  of  Lavoifieri  creed ;  but  his  vifiting  fecretly  the  cottages  of 
indigence,  and,  without  odentation,  relieving  didrefs  wherever  he  found 
,  it,  wascondu^  fo  like  to  that  which  is  prelcribed  in- the  gofpel,  and.fo 
very  different  from  the  actions  of  his  brother  philofophers,  who  encouiaged 
Diafiacres  for  the  melioration  of  man,  that  it  feems  hardly  charitable  to  con- 


*  St.  Luke>  chap.  18,  verfe  S. 
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fider  htm  as'an  alheid!  La  Metherie  might  with  great  propriety  havete^n 
made  to  iupply  his  place  in  the  interpretation  of  this  prophecy;  fcr  he  co.h- 
'cludes  a  (hort  iketch  of  the  conlHtution  of  the  univerle,  with  an  account 
of  that  particular  combination  and  raode  of  cryftallization  which  conftitutes 
'tJie  God  of  Fr«nch  philofop)hy !!!  * 

In  order  to  fupport  his  opinion  refpe^ing  the  place  of  departed  fouls, 
noticed  in  our  laft  review,  our  author,  in   the  thirteenth  number  of  this 
ibpplementary  volume,  favours  us  with  ?l  Jihy si  co-mathematical  denionftration, 
that  the  earth  can  be  nothing  elfe  than  a  hollow  f'phere.     He  fuppofes  that 
ih,e  ckaos  loithout  form,  and  void,  mentioned  by  Moles,  coniifted  of  a  mere 
mafs  of  loofe  floating  particles  of  matter,  fcattered  in  confufion  through  the 
regions  of  fpace ;  that  when  God  began  to  reduce  the  chaos  into  form,  he 
endowed  its  component  particles  with  the  power  known  by  the  name  of 
gravitatiofi;  and  that,  in  confequenceof  this  new  power,  the  particles  strove 
with  each  other,  which  of  them  Ihould  firft  arrive  at  thaj  part  where  the 
greatefl  number  chanced  to  be  already  gathered  together!     He  admits^ 
what  indeed  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  force  of  gravitation  is  inverfely  as 
the  fquares  of  the  di (lances  between  the  gravitating  bodies,  and  that  the 
-  motion  of  fuch  bodies  is  continually  accelerated.     Yet  he  gravely  contends, 
•that,  in  this  race  of  atoms,  tho'e  which  ftarted  at  the  remotcft  part,  and 
of  courfe  had  the  longeft  way  to  run.  muft  have  overtaken  their  rivals 'a 
izonliderable  time  before  either  could  reach  the  goal  or  central  clufter  ;  fo 
that  crowding  together  they  would  necessarily  form  a  folid  fliell,  far  diftant 
iirom  the  center,  and  fupport  each  other  as  the  arch  flones  of  a  bridge  are 
fopported  under  the  prell'ure  of  waggons  and  other  heavy  carriages ! 
:i    It  is  not  perhaps  poflible  to  do  jultice  to  the  demonstration  of  this  theory 
'v^rithout  the  diagrams;  but  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  forae  notion  of 
it  by  fuppofing  one  atom  A  to  be  diftant  from  C  the  central  cl!if>er  2000, 
and  another  atom  B,  30OO,  miles.     Now,  fays  Mr.  King,  as  the  velocity 
of  B  is  continually  accelerating,  it  mud  pafs  by  the  darting  poft  of  A  with 
a  much  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which  A  left  that  poft ;  and  lience 
it  follows  that  B  mud  overtake  A  long  before  either  of  them  can  reach  C  ! 
^Ingenious  as  this  demonftration  is,  it  mull  not  be  concealed  that  the  author 
has  overlooked  a  circum dance,  of  which  the  reader  will  appreciate  the  im- 
portance for  himfelf.     It  is  this :  A  and  B  dart  in  the  race  at  the  fame   in- 
ilantof  time;  but  the  velocity  with  which  A  fets'oilf,  is  to  ihift  of  B  as  9 
to  4,  and  neither  of  them  liands  dill  to  give  the  other  an  adv^antage.-— 
Taking  this  circumdance  into  confideration,  it  would  appear  that,  inltead 
<»f  B  overtaking  A,  the  di dance  between  them  mud   be  continually  in- 
creaiing;  for  the  velocity  of  the  one  is  as  conliantly  and  uniformly  acccFe- 
fated  as  the  velocity  of  the  other,  fo  that  if,  during  the  lird  fecbnd   from 
fiarting,  A  have  run  9  miles  and  B  4,  at  the  end  of  the  next  A  will  have 
ran  27  and  B  only  12;  and  fo  on  during  the  whole  of  the  courfe. 

The  author  produces,  in  fupport  of  his  hypotheds,  c6ltateraT''arguments 
£>unded  on  the  laws  which  regulate  centrifugal  force  and  the  attraction  of 
cpfiesion ;  but  as  thefe  two  forces  co-operate  only  to  enlarge  the  diameter  of 
the  ftiell,  which  he  thinks  necessarily  formed  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,- 
it  is  needlefs  to  wade  our  readers'  time  with  an  invcdigdtten  of  their  effe^s* 
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We  beg  it,  however,  to  be  obferved,  thit  we  do  not  abfolatelj  deny 
tb  truth  of  liie  hjpothefis,  though  we  obje6t  to  the  legitimacy  of  this  de- 
ffionil^a^ion,     A  hollow  fphere  may  certainly  be  made;  and  made  even  of 
fcattered  atoms,  by  infinite  pot\er  and  wiidomj  bat  we  hazard  iiOt  too 
much  when  we  fay  that  no  human  capacity  can  conceive  kno  it  could  be 
made  of  lUch   materials  according  to  mechanic  law^.     The  figure  of  the 
earth,  the  obiervations  at  Schehellian,  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendi(fa> 
all  conljpire  to  fliew  not  only  thajt  our  globe  is  folid,  but  that  the  internal 
parts  of  it  are  much  denfer  than  any  thing,  except  metallic  liibftances,  with 
which  wfe  arc  acquainted.     Still  it  may  be  hollow;  but  whether  or  nb't  it 
actually  is  fo,  though  known  to  God,  will  never  be  difcovered  by  matt ; 
and  ^\  religious  theories  formed  on  fuch  an  hypothelis  as  our  author's>  are 
worfe  than  ufelcfs. 

The  laft  difl'ertation  in  this  volume  is  a  coritihualion  bf  our  author's  rea- 
fonings  in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  that  man  conlifts  of  three  parts,  a  fpirit, 
a  foul,  and  a  body  ;  an  opinion,  which,  as  it  is  not  new,  is  per  fed  ly  harm- 
fefs,  and  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  either  to  eftablifli  or  to  confute. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  King's  Morsels  of  Criticism;  but,  whether, 
Mouranalyiis  of  them,  we  have  difcharged  our  daty  to  the  general  fatis- 
ndion  of  our  reaiders,  the  various  and  difcordant  remarks  of  bur  private 
fietids  will  not  permit  us  to  form  even  a  conjecture.  By  one  we  are  thought, 
to  have  treated  a  man  of  the  author's  age  and  piety  with  too  little  reve- 
rencej.  by  another,  to  have  employed  fober  argument  where  ridicule  would 
W  been  more  proper;  and  by  a  third,  to  whoTe  judgment  we  afe  ac- 
cofiomed  to  bow  with  deference,  we  have  been  told  that  the  lefarneid  fol* 
lies  of  the  work  were  unworthy  of  our  notice. 

We  can  only  fay,  that  if  the  work  had  not  appeared-  to  Us,  sis,  ill  many 
places,  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency,  we  fliould  not  have,  been  at  fucn 
pains  to  expofe  its  weaknefTes.  For  the  author's  private  character^  as  fiir 
as  it  is  known  to  us,  we  have  the  moil  unfeigned  refped  ;  and  if  we  have 
»y  where  treated  him  with  rudenefs  or  urtbecoming  levityi  of  which, 
liowever,  we  are  not  confcious,  we  have  done  Wrong ;  but  the  goodnefs 
of  his  charafter  ought  not  iiirely  to  protect  his  book  either  from  argument 
or  Irom  good-natured  ridicule ;  for  it  only  tends  to  give  currency  to  fancies 
calculated  to  unfettle  the  faith  of  the  multitude.* 
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IT  was  our  firm  intention  to  complete,  in  the  prefetit  nutliber,  our  re- 
view of  the  remaining  pamphlets  on  this  controverfy ;  but  the  vafl  pref^ 
fureof  more  important  and  of  more  temporary  matter,  precludes  the  pofli- 
Wity  of  fulfilling  that  intention.     Befides,  we  fee  ho  pnofpcct  of  a  termi*' 


•*4h 


*  We  faid,  in  the  firft  part  of  this  review,  that  we  had  never  tnet  with 
fte  word  ^«<7]*>p,  but  in  the  firll  chapter  of  Genefis,  and  in  the  2d  chapter 
«f  St.  Paul's  epifile  to  the  Philippians.  It  recurs,  however,  in  the  Wifdom 
ofSolomon,  chap.  13.  vere'i.  Eccluf.  chap*  43.  Verfe  7,  and  in  Rev. 
d»ap.  21.  ver;e  11 ;  but  its  import  in  all  thefe  places  agree*  with  our  in- 
ferpr^tation  of  the  word,  and  not  with  Mr.  King's. 
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nation  of  th^  controver'y ;  for,  exc'ufive  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  a 
ready  in  our  poleflion,  others,  we  underfand,  are  in  the  prefs ;  amon'g 
thefe  are  a  I'eomd  pamphLt  by  Mr.  Spencor  of  Weils;  and  an  anonymous 
•  produclion,  containing  biographical  memoirs  of  Mrs.  More, —  We  (hail 
.  here,  therefore,  confii.e  cur  ober  vat  ions  to  the  Christian  Observer  ^  and  to 
the  communications  of  coriefpondents  on  that  publication^  and  on  theBiag^ 
don  Con  trover  iy. 

*'  A  Letter  to  M^  Editors  ^  the  Christian  Observer'. 

• 

"AS  I,  vas,  1  believe,  Gentlemen,  oneof  thefirft  authors  in  the  king" 
dora    vfho   had   the   intrepidity    to  di  clol'e    fully   the   principles  of  the 
abominable  conlpiracy  agauifl:  locial  Oider;  and  one  of  thl-  fiift  who  recom- 
mended a  review  of  the    R  jviews  as  an  ellential   ftep  towards  counter- 
aSling  its  b  .nefu!  effeds,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  I  muil  feel  interefted 
IM  the  fate  of  tlio.'e  different  periodical  publications  wh^cli  have,  fiiic^  tK% 
year  ninety-three,  arilen   in  delence  of  our  unparalleled  conftitution.     In 
confequence  of  this  I  co-operated,  and  that  ardently,  with  the  A  nti- Jacobin 
Heview  in  all  its  political  mea  ures;  and  though  poflibly  I  may  differ,  pe}^ 
halfy  at  lea^%  with  ("ome  cf  the  writeis  in  this  Review  in  mjr  religious 
opinions,  afler  a  v?ry  mild  remonitrance  with   them,  which  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  publiih^  I  til!  continued  with  unabated  ardour  to  circulate 
a  review  which  wa"?  clear  to  me  in  many  refpedls,  though  not  in  every  par* 
ticyjar  inflance.     And  ^t  this  moment  I  mufl  cornels,  that  I  had  rathef 
the  Chriflian  Ob  erver  bad  opened  its  attack  in  the  (jpirit  ofraeeknefs, 
%x\d  i\\e  language  of  mild  remonilrance,  than   in  that  oi  feverity  and  defi- 
ance.    Chfiilians,  evangelic  men,  are  certainly  expedied  to  exhibit  a  for- 
bearing temper,  except  in  extreme  cafes.     It  is  not  till  we  have  commAi-, 
nicated  with  Chriflians  of  the  same  communion  in  the  fpirit  of  meeknefs,  that 
we  are  even  to  tell  our  griefs  to  the  church,  much  lels  are  we  at  the  very 
£rfionfet  to  attack  with  acrimony  men  whofe  articles  of  faith  are  our  own.j 
and  who  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  peace  in  the  union  of  prayer  and  prai'e.     In 
extreme  cafes  I  acknowledge  we  are  jufrified  in  feverity  of  language,  not 
<Wily  by  the  example  of  the  firlt  reformeis,  but  by  that  of  Elijah,  the  bleffed 
mppdles,  and  even  by  that  of  our  dear  Lord  hirafelf:  but  is  it  wile,  is  it 
politic.  Gentlemen,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  when  we  are  adlireil 
from  all  quarters  that  the  enemies  we  have  to  contend  with,  however  dif- 
•cordant  in  opinion  in  other  refpeds,  are  united  by  the  ftrongeft  ties,  iiay 
even  by  oaths  againft  us,  to  begin  an  attack  upon  a  review  to  wliich  you 
are,  in  my  opinion,  indebted  not  only  for  the  liberty  of  exprefling  yout 
fentimentsat  all,  but  even  for  your  exiftence  in  the  v^^orld?     Very  differ- 
ent was  the  policy  of  the  RomaA  warrior,  when  he  exhorted  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  firll  inftaijce  to  unite  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  afiuring  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  wou'd  afterwaicj^ 
find  a  more  conyenient   fealon  for   fettling  all  their  political  differences. 
A  retrofpe6live  view  of  your  own  condudi,  one  would   imagine,  niighl 
have  afforded  you  a  fufficient  check  in  this  liafty  meafure.     Where  were 
the  wa.riors  of  the  Chriflian  Obkrver  to  be  met  with  during  the  prelFuriB 
and  heat  of  the  battle?     Were  they  not  interchanging  acts  of  friendship  y  anc 
holding   intercourse  with  the  enemy,  inflead  of  taking   U)at  decided    pafi 
Which   both  the  principles  of  the  eftabliQiment,  and  C h rilli an iiy,  called 
long  and  loudly  for  in  vain  ?     You  have  come  out  indeed,  at  lafl,  boklU 
to  take  a  peep  at  a  routed  enemy;  but  you  Icem  much  more  forwa  d  tt 
*  *  qujlrre 
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quarrel  with  the  vj^clors  than  to  unite  with  them  in  ending  the  war  by  a 
hot  purluit,  and  a  fpirited  conclufion  oF  the  campaign.     The  fpirit  of  raeek- 
Defs,  I  obi'erve,  can  be  exhibited  by  your  reviewer  towards  a  democratic 
dilfenter,  while  his  mofl  bitter  acrimony  is  referved  fbr  gentlemen  o^ your 
smcommunion,  ^w^ihe  swoin friends  o^  iha  Britilh  contlitution.     I  fear  there 
is,  in  fad,  an  old  leaven  amongfl  you  wjiich  wants  purging  out  of  our  new 
reformers,  before  they  will  be   oi  an^'  great  fervice  to  the  community.— 
Soch  alTertions  as   thefe  in  )^our  lafl  number,  "  the  spirit  of  system  is  tbtf 
grand  enemy  to   all  improvements  in  education;"  and  again,  "  Diflenters 
are  making  active,  and  under  I'uch  circumftances,  perhaps,  seasonable  efforts ^ 
for  we  mult  ilill  regard  the  religious  inftruction  of  the  community   a«  a 
point  to  whicl>^very  other  muft  be  fubordinate,  and  partial   light  as  pre- 
ferable to  total  darkness'^     Such   expreflions  as   thefe,    I  repeat  it,  fmell 
irongiy  of  democracy  and  falAiood  ;  for  is  not  ChrilHanity  itfelf  a  fyftem? 
was  not  Judaifm  a  iyflem  ?  and  is  not  our  eflablilhment  a  fyflem  ?    And 
where  I  ibould  be  glad  to  know  is  tlie  total  Jarkness  to  be  found  in  the 
ertabiillied  church  ?     No  where :  I  defy  the  writer  to  bring  a  fingle  foli- 
taj)  Lnllai|ce  of  it.     That  you  may.  Gentlemen,  fee  your  error  before  it 
B too' late,  and  that  the  Anti-Jacobin  reviewers  may  fet  you  an  example 
ofmeeknels  and  moderation,  in  not  being  diverted  for  one  moment  from 
^ir  main  object  by  your  unguarded  unevan^elic  acrimony,  is  the  ardent 
praiyer  of  your  well-wiflier, 

"  May  10,   1802.  W.  A.       * 

"  P.  S.  With  hand  and  heart  will  I  join  in  the  propagation  of  genuine 
Chriftianity ;  but  I  hold  no  truce  w^th  jacobins." 

We  fliall  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  comments  on  the  contents 
of  this  letter ;  contenting  ourfelves  with  affuring  them,  that  it  comes  from 
atrue  fon  of  the  eftablilhed  Church. 

This  Christian  Observer  was  evidently  eftablilhed  for  the  purpofe  of  fiip- 
porting  thofe  miniHers  who  have  been  termed  fchifmatics  in  the  .churcn, 
wIk)  preach  extempore,  alfume  to  themfelves  the  dillindlive  chara6ler  of 
txclufive  m^ifiers  of  the  Gofpel^  labour  to  enforce  more  peculiarly  the  ri- 
gid doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  prefume  to  cenfure  thofe  regular  miniflers  of 
the  eftablilliment  who  adhere  to  the  pure  dodrine,  forms,  and  difcipline  of 
tbe eftabliftied  church.     Another  ebjed.of  its  founders  was  the  fupport  of 
Mrs.  More,  aga.in{l  all  who  had  dared  to  differ  from  her  on  the  fubjed  of 
thcBlagdon.Controverly;— and  a  third  object  with  them,  was  to  give  c^r* 
Fency  to  the  religious  principles  contained  in  the  "  True  Churchrpan  afcer- 
tained**  of  Mr.  Overton,  whom  they  fet  up  as  the  SovereignPontiff  of  their 
fed,  and  w^hom  the  members  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambiidge,  may  re* 
collet,  as  remarkable  for  his  enthuliafm,  though  unaccompanied  by  any 
portion  of  tlial  meeknefs  and  moderation  which  are  generdlly  vifiUe  in  hit 
wK>k.— The  principal  contributors   to,  or  fupporters  of,  the  Chridiap  Ob* 
ferver  are  underftood   to  be  the   Rev.  Mr.  Cecil,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fem^  the 
Xev.  Mr.  Pratt,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jowett,    We  do  not  pledge  ourfelves, 
Wever,  for  the  accuracy  of  this  fa6t;  reports  are  frequently  erroneous; 
circumftantial  evidence  is  always  doubtful;  and  appearances  oAen  deceive* 
"-Mr.  Cecil  is  defcribed,  in  the  "  Piclure  of  London,**  reviewed  in  our 
;  |aft  number,  as  one  of  the  "  Methodifts  in  the  Church,'*  and  he  is  not  whol* 
7  unknown  to  the  readers  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review,  who  may  recolledl 
•V  remarks  on  his  Life  aj»d  Difcourfes  of  his  friend  Mr.  Cadogan,  whdoK 
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he  flated  to  be  a  decided  CahinUt^* — and  it  was  probably  our  review  rf 
that  publi  at'on  wnich  drew  l.om  the  Christian  Observer,  the  obfervation, 
that  *•  before  the  expiration  of  a  iingle  year"  our  "  boafled  attachment  lo 
the  Charch  di  plaved  itlelf  in  the  mutilation  of  lier  genuine  doctrines,  and 
the  abuie  of  her  faithful  miniiters." — Tiiat  this  writer  here  alluded  to  the 
article  in  queftion  admits  noi  of  a  doubt,  as  he  fixes  the  period  of  our  r^ 
krohaiion  at  the  verv   month  when  that  artic'e  appeared.     We  afiert  the 
charge  to  be  fal  e,  and  chal  enge  the  proof  of  its  juliice. — Mr.  Cecil,  in- 
deed, awae  that  his  hero  and  himlelf  were  deemed  methoiiists,  very  mi>deit^ 
and  with  great  Chriftian  humility,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  acculation,  becaua 
it  "  is  the  prel'ent  te:m  for  one  who  has  too  much  vital  and  practical  Chrif- 
tianity  for  the  bulk  of  profe'ied  Chr.ftians,  and,  of  courfef  for  the  world  at 
large."    Without  dil'cuiling  that  point  with  him,  we  fliall  obferve,  thai  we 
know  profened  methodists,  who  nev^T  go  to  their  parilb  church,  who  attend, 
indircriminately,  Mr.  Rowland  HilPs  meeting- hou!e,    other  conventicles, 
and  Mr.  Cecil's  chapel  in  Long  Acre; — and  lome  of  them  are  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Cecil,  who'e  duty  it  is  to  point  out  to  them  the  danger 
of  the  fin  of  fchifm,  and  the  neceffity  of  attendance  at  their  parifli  church. 
' — Of  Meifrs.  Venn  and  Pratt,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  former  is  the 
favourite  preacher  of  MeflVs.  Thornton  an3  Wilberforce;  and  the  latter  is 
a  protege  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  lately  canvassed  the  parilh  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Weftminfler,  for  him,  on  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  lecturer.— In 
Jpeaking  of  Mr.  Wilbi^rforce  we  fhallnever  lofe  light  of  that  refpect  which 
is  due  to  the  excellence  of  his  character; — for  a  more  fervently  pious,  and 
truly  moral  man  never,  vve  believe,  exilled.     But  while  v^^e  pay  this  tri- 
bute of  juftice,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  activity  of  his  exertions  1n 
labouring  to  meliorate  and  improve  the  public  mind  and  condu6l ;  we  can- 
not but  deeply  lament  the  peculiarity  of  his  tenets,  in  certain  points  of 
do6trine,  and  the  tendency  of  his  efforts  to  extend  that  fchifm  which  mi- 
fortunately  prevails  among  the  merabeis  of  the  eftablilhed  church.     How 
can  he  reconcile  it  to  his  ideas  of  propriety,  or  to  his  notions  of  duty,  te 
'  be  concerned  in  the  application  of  a  fund  tor  the  purchafe  of  livings  to  be 
given  to  clergymen  f  who  are   educated  in  the  fame  principles  with  him- 
lelf and  his  immediate  alfociates,  thus  producing  the  moft  dangerous  fpe- 
cies  of  Ichifm,  we  are  unable  to  conceive. — Thinking,   and  aSing,  how- 
ever, as  he  does  think  and  a^,  we  are  not  afloniflied  that  he  fhouldgive 
his  fan6lion  and  fuppOit  to  the  Chriilian  Ob.erver;  and  that  he  fhould  en- 
deavour to  render  any  fociety  with  which  he  is  connected,   inflrumental  in 
promoting  the  intereft,  and  in  extending  the  views  oVii%  publisher -,  who  is 
ce.tainly  an  honefl  tradefman  and  a  good  man;  but  who  is  known  to  be  a 
methodifl,  and  is  underflood  even  to  have  officiated  as  clerk  at  a  meeting- 


•  Vide  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  Vol.  2,  p.  .S61,  et  feq. 
f  Mr  Thornton,  we  believe,  has  the  principal  management  of  this  fund, 
and  of  another,  of  the  appropriation  of  which  we  have  heard  much  that 
we  (hall  not  repeat.  This  gentleman  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  fame  difin- 
tereilednel's  of  conduct,  by  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  dilnnguiflied;— and 
whatever  his  zeal  for  religion  may  be,  that  he  is  not  wholly  inattentive  to 
his  worldly  intere/1,  the  merchants  at  Petcriburgh,  and  fome  ofthe«o«/ff^ 
.  j;)atentees  of  the  King's  Printing  Office  in  London,  can  very  fafely.atteit* 
*  fuid  very  fatisfactorily  prove, 

■      ^  boufc. 
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hoofe,  (hough  Mrs,  More  deemed  him  a  proper  perfon  to  recommends  to 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  female  part  of  the  royal  fatpijy  11!  . 

To  their  account  of  Mr.  Overton's  book,  the  Chistian  Oiset-vers  have  al- 
\mdy  devoted  a  greater  portion  of  their  work  than  has  been  appropriated 
the  review  of  all  other  books  together,  fince  its  efiabliihment,  and  infi- 
litely  greater  than  is  confiftent  with  the  plan  to  which  ihcy  prnfesseti  2i  de- 
srmination  to  adhere; — and  their  revtezo  of  this  production  Itill  remains  to 
given;  tor  they  have  hitherto  limited  their  critical  exertions  to  length- 
IjBDed  extracts  and  general  [)aneg}Tic. — In  the  Blagdon  Controverfy,  they 
'  ive,  of  course,  taken  a  decided  part  with  Mrs.  More.     Thev   began,  art- 
Kiliv  enough,  by  preparing   the   minds  of  their  readers,  by  gene  alrellec- 
fionson  the  utility  of  her  pafl  labours,  the  juftice  of  which,  with  .<  w  ex- 
"Bptjons,  none  will  be  found  to  difpute;  and  by  copious  ext  acts  llom  her 
)rks.    When  they  imagined  that  this  artjfice  had  produced  the  defired 
Feet,  thev   entered  upoij  the  controversy— In  their  number  for  March, 
t)  trace  the  origin  of  Mrs.  H.  More's  fchools  among  the  Meiidip  Hills", 
the  wretched  Uate  of  the  people  in  that  di-trict.     *'  She  perceived  that 
•poverty  of  the  people  was  great;  their  manners  rude  in  the  extreme; 
Mthir  religious   ignorance  incredible.^*     In  Cheddar  and  "  in  the  adjoining 
nflies,  immoralities  of  every  kind  abounded;  modetly  and  decency  were 
tie  known  among  the  fema'es  of  the  diftrict;  and  the  men  were  frequent- 
guilty  pf  crimes  which   fubjefled  them  to  a  public  trial  at  the  aOizes. — 
was  the  name,  not  of  methodismy  but  of  religion,  which  was  at  this  time 
[popular  and  odious  in  many  of  theie  places.     *  We  have  hitherto  done 
tthout  religion,  and  we  want  none  of  it',  vvas  the  kind.of  anfwe,  gjven 
iforae  of  her  propofals,  for  eftablilhing  Sunday  Schools  for  the  poor  chiU 
."    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  libel  more  foul  and  atrocious  than  this, 
len  we  coniider  that  the  dillrift  which  is  lepreiented  to  have  exhibited 
lis  fcenc  of  b'afphemy,  vice,  and    immorality,  is  crowded  with  parifh 
Imrches,  and  under  i^Q  very  no(e  of  the  bi.'hop.     If  the  reptefentaiion  be 
lit,  what  mud  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  prelate  and  of  his  cle  ^y}\ — 
fe  leave  our  readers  to  fupply  the  anfwer;  having  little  doubt  but  that 
ley  will  concur  with  us  in  the  opinion  that   the  attemjjt   to  exali  Mrs, 
lore  by  the  abasement  of  the  church,  aftbrds  no  proof  either  of  woildly 
ifdom  or  of  Chriilian  himility  ! 

Mrs.  More  and  her  lifters  were,  we  ar^  told,  the  principal  teachers  at 
thefe  fchools.  *' Tfiey  were  accuftomed  to  leave  their  own  hc^a  e  at  a 
very  early  hour  on  the  Sunday  morning  during  the  fummer  months;  and 
after  twice  attending  the  church  with  the  children,  they  returut^a  tiojne 
late  at  night;  having  made  a  circuit  oft<,Mi  of  ten»  or  fiteeii,  and  fomc^times 
of  more  than  twenty  miles."  Here  the  ichola;tic  hiitorian  fa^.s  in  per  pi- 
cuity  through  fuperabundance  of  z?al;  as  it  is  ditficult  lor  aiu  pe.cepti  n, 
tcfs  keen  and  acute  than  that  of  this  "  C/tris/iiin  Observer ,*  \k\  perceive  the 
neceffity  of  thefe  early  and  late  hours,  for  all  tlio  ladies,  when  tinmc  of- the 
fchools,  we  are  affured,  were  but  a  few  miles  i\\{\:x\x\i  f»om  tho  pl.ice  qf  their 
iommer  refidence,  and  when  fome  of  them,  we  know,  were  very  nea  tt)  rt. 
As  to  the  inftitution  of  female  clubs  for  the' encouragement  of  in  u»try  and 
|ood  morals,  the  attempt  was  highly  laudable,. /and  the  (iiccels  of  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  complete.  But  this  has  nothing  4^o  do  with  tl»e  B  :^.  7  Cow- 
trvoersy. — In  enumerating  the  "  advantageous  effecls  of  Mrs.  More's 
fchoolsj"  our  pblerver  affirms,  that  '*  they  have  contributed  to  exa^  he 
rdivintj  charactir  jmd  flimulate    the  exertions  of  /^  clergy  titemselvei^*-^ 
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« 
This  (urdy  is  a  moft  impudent  allertion,  by  which  the  clerical  chara^ler  \i 

again  calumnioufly  aba:ed>  in  order  lo  exalt  the  reputation  of  Mrs.  More. 

It  correfponds,  however,  perfedUy  with  the  preiuniptuous  oblervation  of 

that  lady's  moft  officious,  moft  buly,  and*  molt  injudicious  fr  ends,  that  (he 

bas  done  more  good  to  the  church  than  all  the  clergy  together.     When  fuch 

language  is  ufed,  and  by  ckrgymen  too.  it  is  realonable  to  infer  that  the  cauie 

which  it  is  employed  to  fupport,  mult  Itand  iii  need  of  very  extraordinary 

aid  indeed  11!— But  this  intolerable  prelumption  and  falfehood  cannot  be  too 

fcarfhly  repreffed,  nor  too  ieverely  co;  redled. 

The  whole  of  the  account  of  the  Coiitroverfy,  in  the  Chriftian  Obfer\'cr, 
IS  replete  with  wilful  mifreprelentati(;ns :  while  the  moft  important  fa6ls  aie 
infidioufiy  difguifed,  or  artfully  concealed.  \Ve  fhall  give. an  extra6l  as. a 
fair  fpecimen  of  the  flyle  aud  manner,  of  what  is  imjiiously  called  Chiistian 
phfervation. 

"  The  mafter  of  Blagdon  School  was  reprefentecf  by  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
NMr.  Bere,  the  curate  of  BLgdon,  to  be  of  a  methodiftical  turn;  and,  in 
particular,  objcdlions  were  made  againtt  a  weekly  meeting  of  grown  per- 
fons,  iipld  at  his  houfe.     The  weekly  meeting  was  in  confequence  of  this 
xeprefentation,  difcontinued.     Mr.  Bere,  fome  time  aiterwards,  complained 
of  certain  words  injurious  to  his  character,  which  he  underftocd  to  have 
been  fpoken  by  the  fame  fchoolmaOer;  and  on  this  accwnt  infifled  on  his 
^eing  dilmilTed.     To  this  demand  Mrs.  More  did  not  yield  a  ready  acquis 
cfcence.     Whether  the  was  at  this  time  aware  of  the  natural  violence  of  Mr, 
Bere\  temper y  and  of  those  Hi^BiTS  oi  misrepresentation  and  unfounded  assertion,  if 
^'kich  he  has  lately  given  so  wany  disgraceful  specimens,"  (not  one  of  which  the 
Chriftian  Ob  erver  deigns  to  ipeciiy,  becaufe,  foriboth  !  *  a  fpecification  of 
particulars  would  occupy  more  room  than  we   can   fpare   for  that  pur- 
pofe.O — *'  or  whether  the  judged  that  this  requelt,  though  accompanied 
ivith  high  profeffions  of  approbation  of  her  meafures,  was  intended  merely 
as  a  pi  elude  to  an  attempC  to  overthrow  all  her  fchools ;"  (jn  impudent  in- 
jGnuation,  falfified  by  politiye  teftimony),  *'  or  whether  (he  thought  herfelf 
under  (cme  fort  of  obligation  to  prolect  the  character  of  her  dependent,  w^ 
do  not  presume  to  judge,"  (vnif^hty  presumption  truly;  but,  let  us  aik,  why 
has  not  thelady  condelcended  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  wo/rw  of  her 
conduH  on  this  occafion;  it  was  a  duty,  we  mult  tell  her,  which  (he  pwed 
iohenelf  and  which  (be, owed  to  the  public) — "  nor  is  it  to  our  pr^fent  pur.- 
pofe  to  decide,  whether  the  rule  of  ccnduct  (lie  adopted  at  this  jundure  was 
ih^  very  best  human  wisdom  could  dictate.     It  is  fufhcient  for  us  to  ftate,  that 
Ihe  referred  the  examinatioi)  of  the  prefent  iliue  to  het  ffiimd,  Sir  Abraham 
Elton.^* 

.Our  readers,  by  referring  to  our  ample  account,  in  our  former  numberSji 
of  the  origin  of  this  controvfrly,  wil  be  able  lo  perceive  that  all  the  leading 
prcumftances  of  that  traniadibn  are  he/e  careluily  omitted.  And  the  tame 
infidtlity  and  partiality  are  diipla^ed  throughout  the  Chriftian  Obierver's 
acccunt  pf  the  bu(inels;  which  contains  nothing  but  wanton  abqie  of  Mrs. 
More's  opponents,  and  extrads  frcm  the  works  of  her  friends,  replete  with 
the  mo(t  hillbme  adulation  of  her.  While  not  the  Imalleft  noticv  is  taken 
PI  the  Irads  on  the  other  (ide,  though  fome  of  them  contain  itrong  fa6^s 
which  give  the  moft  po(itive  con  tradition  to  the  a(rertions  of  the  Obierver, 
and  exhibit  proofs  which,  unlels  their  valijdity  be  overthrown,  which  has 
not  been  even  attempted,  muft  be  decilivc  of  the  feriousqueiiion  t^f  the 
jGincerity  of  Mrs.  More's  attachment  to  ih^  Church  of  England^  ar.d  conle* 

quentW 
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tjnently  Ibrow  the  flrongefl  light  on  the  merits  of  the  pre'ent  controversy  — 
Thee  publications  will  be  htrea  te.  r.vewed  b^  us,  wi.cii  v\e  liiall  proba- 
bly again  take  occafion  to  refer  to  the  Chri:-  an  Ub  erver.  Meanwhile  we 
will  appeal  to  our  readers,  wheftei  '(»n).  ot  the  a!  eft.cns  in  the  preced  ng 
extract,  or  ibmeot'tWe  lame  U.V,  which  l<  lk>w,  Lear  aiu  mark  ol  Chrift.aA 
temper,  or  quali  y  the  man  who  makes  them,  'or  charg  i.^^  us,  with  havmg 
*'  been  often  bet  a^ed  into  UnJinsn  »  vio  en^e/' 

«'  It  is  impoliible  lor  ary  candid  man  to  peru  e  them"  (the  trriimonies  of 
the  clergymen  who  iub  cribed  their  names  to  •  A  Sia  ement  cl  Fajis/) 
*'  without  feeling  a  hroi.g  conviciion,  Uiat  the  (barges  of  a  ejtanaii  and 
feditious  tendency,  whtch  M. .  fi<^re  has  in  0  unqiial  heii  a  mai.ner  advanced 
againd  Mrs.  More's  ichoo  s,  are  who  ly  uiJounaod.  Tiie  ni^  de  pur  ued  by 
Mr.  Bere,  for  invalidating  the  alteliRtici.s  of  the  c  nn.e  ^^lJ•.g^n^cn,  is,  in 
the  higheft  degree,  unbecoming  a  Christian  mimstet,  not  to  say  sm  lonest  man" — 
In  another  p  ace  M. .  Here's  conduct  is  1  pie  entcd  as  "  equally  d  . gra  eful 
fo  ihe  chara6ler  of  a  clergyman  cr  a  gentlemafi ;"  and  lUs  wnt  r  gs  a.e  taid* 
to  exhibit  "  a  vein  of  low  .cun.l.ty  v\hich  po  lutes  ahno  .  ever)  page,  and 
compels  us  to  fufpedt,  that  the  man  who  poilelJer*  lb  rare  a  fluency  iii  this 
grols  dialed,  is  the  familiar  com;  anion  of  tho.'e  who  habitually  emplov  no 
bet-er  language." — "  He  teems  to  have  loit  ail  lenic  <J  p  bpritty  and  deco- 
rum, indulging  a  queiulous  prolixity  till  he  has  renderea  h.m.elf  di  guuing 
andabiurd." 

Ife  are  faid  to  have  "  even  juftified  the  (lile  and  manner  of  his  (Mr.  B/f) 
writings."  This  afie  tion  is  ipofr  untrue.  We  have  ex;  re  sy  faid,  **  Ire 
do  not  uniformly  approve  either  the  Ipirit  or  the  ftyle  of  iVtr.  Bere's  vitA* 
ings/'  On  the  authority  of  pr.  Mofs  and  Dr.  CiOilinlan,  it  is  poiitively 
affirmed  that  Mrs.  More  had  no  concern  in  the  di'miilion  of  Mr.  Bere  frv>m  h  s 
cUi'acy  We  fufpecl,  however,  this  d^laratron  to  be  evalive.  We  knoyv 
that  Mrs.  More  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Croflrnan,  containing  charges  againd' 
Mr.  Bere,  which  charges  were  forwarded  to  the  biiliop,  while  Mrs, 
More  would  not  fuffer  Mr.  B  ire  to  have  a  copy  of  her  letter ;— a  kind  of 
'conduct  for  which  it  is  not  very  tafy  to  account.  Will  Dr.  M«!s  fay  that 
the  charges  contained  in  this  letter  were  not  made  the  grtmnd  of  procednig 
againft  Mr.  Eerer — If  he  wil'  not/ay  this,  the  contradicHon  of  Mr.  Bere^ 
aliertion  is  bo(h  evafive  and  fallacious.  But  why,  in  the  name  of  juflice,  it 
this  affectation  of  myllery,  this  inquifitorial  fecrecy,  oblerved  relpecting  the 
giounds  of  a  proceeding  agaiufl  a  clergyman  and  a  magiftrate,  w  hich  pro» 
dflccd  bis  dilmiflion  from  his  curacy,  and  the  natu  al  tendency  of  which 
was  to  pn  mote  the  ruin  of  his  characler  and  his  fortune?  Such  condud  is 
neither  reconcilable  with  the  mild  fpirit  of  Britifh  juriiprudence,  nor  with 
the  principles  of  our  eccleliallical  law. 

The  Chriltian  obferver  concludes  his  mifrepre'enfations  with  an  appro* 
priate  rhapfocly.  "  We  will  venture  to  predict,  that  all  attempts  to  injure 
die  character  of  this  excellent  woman,  and  to  depreciate  her  mer:ts,  will 
prove  as  impotent  as  they  are  wicked;  and  that  her  enemies,  w»th  their 
slanders  anci  aspersions,  will  quickly  fink  into  neglect  and  oblivion!  1 !" 

For  the  prelent  we  fliall  thiow  afide  the  lucubrations  of  this  writer;  and 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  ipecimen  of  elegant  com poution,  which 
we  have  lately  received,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  from  another  of  Mrs.  More's 
champions,  the  Rev,  Thomas  Drewett,  curate  o|  ^htddar,  s(nd  d«ltuied 
Ajcc^lTor  to  the  curacy  of  Blagdon* 


10^  HBVnWIItS   RBVIBl^D. 

^'  To  the  Cmductors  if  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review, 
^'gentlemen,  ChedJer  Vicarage,  May  \1  ^  1S02. 

*^.  YOUR  laft  number  (whidi  Jtave  not  j^t  pr^fent  an  opportunity  of^r<h 
curing,)  contains  ibme  assfrtimu  reipeciing  me  whiph  are  notoriouHy  void  of' 
tralb."  (As  Mr.  Di ewett  has  not  deigned  to  i'pecity  thefe  affertions,  aiid  as 
our  utnjoft  exertions  to  difcover  them  have  unfortVnately  proved  unfuccels- 
ful,  we  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  anfwcring  him,) — "  It  has  in 
coni^quence  been  fuggeded  to  me,  that  I  fhould  expofe  the  falfehood  ^f^ 
jour  r^ts/*  (The  assertions  it  appears  have  ^drcady  dwindled  into  rejiorts,) 
■  '  and  fequire  you  to  retradl  them.-^To  fuch  fuggeftions  my  aiifwer  ha^ 
beep,  that  nothing  which  may  be  faid  of  me  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review 
(Can  ppffibly  attract  a  moment's  ferious  attention,  or  extort  from  me  a  fylla^ 
ble  in  reply/' — We  cannot  but  applaud  the  prudence  of  Mr.  Drewett,  in 
rejedling  thefe  wicked  fuggeflions  of  his  friends ;  for  we  can  aiTure  him,  that 
we  have  n^ever  made  a  fingle  aflertion  rerpeding*  him,  whether  we  conii- 
dered  him,  in  pro^rid  jtersond,  manfully  fighting  the  battles  of  his  feci,  or, 
in  a  doubtful  character,  difcharging  his  pop-guns  from  a  mafked  battery. 
This  gentleman's  magnanimity  is  equally  conlpicuous  with  his  prudence,  as 
is  evident  from  his  refolution  not  to  bellow  ''  a  moment's  ferious  attention'* 
on  us,  nor  to  **  write  a  syllable  in  reply"  to  us ;  though  it  will  not,  we  fear^ 
appear  very  clear  to  our  readers^  how  Mr.  Drewett's  serious  attention  was  em-? 
ploy.ed  while  he  was  compofing  the  ingenious  production  before  us,  nor 
how  syllables  are  to  be  excluded  from  that  production,  fyllables  not  bei^g 
iynonimous  v^ith  decency,  coniiftency,  or  truth. 

^'*  Knowing,  as  I  do,  how  little  refped  you  and  your  correfpondents 
have  paid  to  truth  on  former  occafions,  in  your  accounts,"  (Not  one  mor 
inent'(»  attention,  not  one  fy  liable  in  reply,  good  fir !)  ''of  cifcum  fiances 
in  which  1  have  been  implicated,  it  is  impotfible  that  any  thing  which  ypu 
or  your  corrdpondents  may  affert  in  future  (however  ablurd  or  malignant) 
fhould  jjither  furprize  or  diliurb  me. — 1  have  heretofore  fuffered  your  mif-? 
reprefentations  concerning  me  to  pafs  unanfwered ;  and  I  lliail  Itill  oppofc 
to  whatever  calumnies  you  may  propagate,  a  fleady  and  invincible  filence.''- 
•; — (To  be  fure,  itridly  Ipeaking,  a  man  may  write  a  letter  without  breaking 
filence.) — **  You  have  not  the  power  to  make  me  lofe  either  my  temper  in 
reading  your  Danders," — ('  Oh,  no ;  I  will  not  be  in  a  pallion,  that's  what , 
i  wont.')--7f*  or  my_time  in  replying  to  them. 

"  To  ftiew  you  jjow  perfedly  regardlefs  I  feel  of  both  your  mifreprefent- 
ations  and  invedtivcs,  I  voluntarily  pledge  myfelf  to  you  never  to  contradict 
the  one,  or  to  notice  the  other." — (The  farther  he  advance*?  the  more  pru- 
dent he  becomes.) — '*  I  will  leave  your  faliehoods  to  betray  themfelves: 
,and  with  regard  to  your  abufe,  it  is  To  generally  confidered  as  a  prefump-: 
tive  proof  of  merit  ip  the  objed  of  it,  that  (liould  I  be  honoured  with  any 
portion  of  it,  I  am  almoft  afraid,  that  I  (hall  feel  a  difpofition  to  be  proud,^ 
which  it  will  cofl  me  fome  exertion  to  fubdue.     1  am, 

*f  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

"  Thomas  D.rewitt.*^ 

Bravo^  braviflimo !     Exit  Thomas  Drewitf.     This  gentleman  appears  to 
be  a  fii  object  of  that  benevolent  fund  of  which  Mr.  Thornton  has  the  chief 
appropriation  and  command ;  but  we  ferioufly  condole  with  Mrs.  More  ou 
the    fqui  lt;on  of  iuch  an  advocate!     We  now  turn,  with  pleasure,  to. 
friend  of  a  different  caft. 
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i  «  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

\       ''Sir,    ■  ,  ^  '^         . 

:  «  A  Letter  has  lately  appeared  in  your  Retiew,  by  an  unknown  liand, 
Hgned  *  Hone  ft  us,'  in  which  the  character  and  condiicl  of  Mis.  H.  More,  her 
friends,  and  her  defenders,  is  (are)  arraigned  in  language  fo  oppiobri'ous,  that 
Jfearitmuft  at  least  be  ftyJ ed  in  the  words  of  Johnfon,  '  afperity  of  re- 
proach :'  though  I  truft  it  has  hardly  reached  to  '  brutality  of  iniult.**  1  am 
ooeoftliofe.  Sir,  who^m  proud  to  confeis  myfelfyotfr  fincere  though  hutn- 
tleadmirer;  I  have  the  honour  alio  of  being  acquainted  with  fonie  others, 
whole  virtues  and  talents  better  entitle  them  to  relpect,  and  whole  opinions 
I  am  convinced  you  yourfelf  regard  with  peculiar  defeience;  but  both  my 
feelings  and  my  knowledge  enable  me  to  ftate,  that  nothing  ever  yet  ap- 
peared in  your  work  which  has  tended  {o  ranch  to  vex  aijd  dilguft  both  yoiu* 
friends  and  admirers,  as  the  letter  1  at  prefent  allude  to.  Without  oiUering 
theieaft  into  the  merits  of  the  parties,  I  am  fure  all  who  feel  as  I  do  (and 
none  can  be  moie  ardently  deiirous  to  fupport  the  interefts  of  the  Church} 
EDttconfefs  that  by  nocircumftances  however  ftrong,  nay,  even  by  no  pro- 
vocations of  infuU,  could  fuch  an  attack  be  juftified.  Alfuming  for  a  mo- 
ffiCBt  (what  perhaps  can  only  be  alRimed  falfcly)  that  the  opinions  of  tlie 
writer  are  authorized  by  the  mod  irrtfiftible  evidence,  does  it  become  him 
who  charges  his  opponents  with  virulence  and  malignity,  thus  to  dip  his 
own  ibafts  in  the  fame  poifon ;  is  the  woman  who  has  devoted  a  life  en- 
feebled by  difeafe  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  virtue,  with  unwearied 
taergy,  and  unexampled  fucccfs,  the  proper  objcdl  of  infult  ?  And  is  it  wor- 
fejofthe  charity  of  a  Chriftian  or  the  dignity  of  man,  thus  to  perfecutc 
one  whofe  errors  whatever  they  be,  have  been  more  than  buried  in  her  fu^ 
ierings,  who  is  already  linking  under  the  acrimony  of  perfonalcontro'^'erly, 
and  whofe  infirmities  threaten  foon  to  lay  her  in  the  place  where  all  things 
are  forgotten.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  my  opinions  are  infUieliced  by 
that  meagre  candour,  and  nervous  tenlibility,  which  would  tarnifli  all  ar- 
dour, or  even  all  invedive  :  fuch  frigid  complaifance  can  be  approved 
onl)'  by  the  weak  or  the  wicked :  but  these  is  a  regard  due  to  time,  to 

character,  to  circumftances ;  and  after  all,  even  in  the  rougheli  altercations, 

*'  The  better  part  ftiould  fet  before  "*em, 
**  A  grace,  a  manner,  a  decorum  :" 

*'  If  Mrs.  H-  More  be  indeed  adverfe  to  the  interefi>  ofour  Church,  I 
cannot  but  deeply  regret  it;  yet  if  the  ill  effed^s  of  this'evil  can  only  be  thta 
Cttunteracled,  1  am  lure  the  reniedy  is  worle  than  the  difeaie : 

*<  Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defenforibus  iftis." 

"  I  again  re])eat  that  fome  of  tliofe  whofe  approbation  you  mo  ft  covet 
lave  exprellecl  their  opinions  of  this  Letter  in  the  firongcd  terms  of  vexa- 
tion and  difgurt.  It  would  perhaps  be  vain  in  me  to  expe^^!!  the  infertinn  of 
fteie  renaarks  in  your  Review  ;  on  this  fubje<5t,  however,  I  have  no  anxietv; 
W I  am  fure  it  would  redound  equally  to  the  honour  of  yourfelf,  and  \.\\Qi 
Church  you  ih  ably  defend,  iffome'.hing  like  a  di (approbation  were  exprelfed 
oHhe  virulence  of  your  unknown  coadjutor,  and  fo  with  every  good  willt 
^'^wfuccefs — farewell.     Allow  me,  however,  to  add  a  few  words  rnore 
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immediately  d^refied  to  the  author  of  the  epilile  re'pe6iing  th«  name  he  bai 
aiiumed.  This  I  cannot  but  conilder  as  ;  eculirly  inappiopriale.  Hmesiut 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  uffci  in  the  Ihid  jenfe  which  he  adopts .  (►f  >S(wk?j/.  Its 
proper  aiid  more  elegant  meaning  i^  honour ahk,  civil,  hanrisome,  decorous — flialj 
I  goon  and  :ay  that  the  reverie  of  a!  ihc'e  is  more  applicable  to  his  Letter? 
I  Ihould  be  lorry  to  venture  thus  Lr,  becau  e  his  lituation  in  your  woik  en» 
titles  him  to  be  confidcred  as  the  champion  of  religion,  and  he  who  can 
claim 'fo  high  a  title  (whatever  be  hisoccafional  er.ors)  Ihall  ever  have  my 
gratitude  and  reyerenJe.  Had  he  extended  the  lame'  principle  to  Mrs.  H. 
Alore,  he  v>'ou'd  better  have  con'u'ted  his  own  honojr,  and  the  intcreftsof 
that  caufe  he  dcler.ds :  1  am  'ur'%  ihould  he  ever  be  in  the  company  of  her 
friends,  he  would  have  too  much  civility  and  prudence  to  acl  to  them  as  h^ 
lias  written.  Let  me  remind  him,  therelo  e,  of  a  pa  fage  where  Honefloi 
IS  ufed  in  a  more  ciallical  lenie,  and  a  fentiment  'more  woithy  of  it 
inculcated ; — 

"  Qu-.^d  faccro  turpe  e^,  dicere 

Ne  honcitum  puta.'' 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  HONESTIOR.* 

With  raoft  of  the  fcntiments  of  this  mode/T,  unaiiummg,  and  judiciott^ 
Cor  efpondcnt,  it  is  imj;oJ.ble  for  us  not  heart. 1^  tocor.ciif;  and  no  onQ 
has  condemned,  more  itronLHy  tlian  our  elvt-s,  tiie  per.onal  invedive  an4 
«legrading  acrimony,  which  have  unhapp  1^  m.tiked,  m  loo  ma;  y  inftance^^! 
this  lengthened  c(/nln)vc-rly.  Such  weapons  we  have  unif  ruily  rejecledi' 
and  invariab'y  deprecated;  but  v^here  the  minds  ol' men  are  healed  bjf! 
controveriy,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  the  regu  ated  cooh»eU  of  philinbphI(M 
dilcipline.  Nor  do  v.e  think  ourlclves  warranted,  fom  the  mere  abienc^ 
of  fucii  cocliicfs,  to  rcfu  e  admillion  to  the  .ent iments  of  tho'e,  who  have 
been'them. elves  objeds  of  the  moft  bitter  inventive-,  and  who  have  no 
other  publication  open  to  receive  them  We  do  not,  however,  imitate  tbe 
partiahty  which  we  cc.ndjmn,  but  admit  even  attacks  upon  ourselves,  a^e, 
even  the  attacks  ol  the  Rev.  Thomas  Drewitt  ot"  Chedder.  As  to  the  in^ 
f.rm  fiate  of  Mrs.  More's  health,  we  are  tru'y  concerned  to  have  this  ac* 
count  of  it; — but  if  itjeally  proceed  from  the  mortifications  which  (lie  has 
experienced  from  this  controverfy,  a  regard  to  truth  compels  us  to  fay, 
what  we  have  faid  b  fore,  that  il  e  has  only  her  elf  to  thank  for  it.  While, 
however,  we  f)  mpalhize  in  her  i'ufferings,  we  cannot  be  infenfible  to  ihofe 
€f  her  opponents; — we  cannot  look  with  indifterence,  on  the  mental  anxiety 
and  bodiiy  f'ufferings  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Bere,  which  have  been,  at  lea/?:,  e<iual 
to  thole  of  Mrs.  More.     Our  humanity  is  not  limited  to  a  fingle  object. 

In  our  lali  notice  of  this  controverfy,  in  the  Ami- Jacobin  Review  f<)r  April| 
we  advCi  ted  to  the  extraordinary  fad  of  Mrs.  More  having  received  th# 
fdcrament  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ja.y,  paftor  of  a  dilfenting  congregation  at 
Bath,  which  we  ilated  on  the  authority  of  an  advertifement  in  a  proVin* 
ciai  paper,  and  of  ibme  other  documents  which  had  been  tranfmitted  81 
well  to  us  as  to  the  condudors  of  the  Britifh  Critic.  We  have  lint^-e  bees 
informed,  that  Mrs.  Martha  Moore  has  written  a  letter.  Or  letters,  jq 
which  (he  pofitively  alarms  this  accufation  to  hz  false.  We  fincerely  wifll 
it  may  prove  fo.  But  "why  does  not  this  lady,  or  her  fifter,'  deny  the  charg€) 
in  the  lame  public  manner  in  which  it  was  exhibited  ?  We  have  heard  tei 
much  falfehood  and  calumny,  relative  to  the  Blagdon  Controverfy,  props^ 
gated  in  iiecret  yvhifoeTs,  conf|dentiai  letters,  aD4  private  commanicationi^ 
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Mte  begin  to  fufpe6l  the  truth  of  every  affertion  jo  made,  of  every  report 
j»circalated.  It  wf>uld  give  us  mod  hejrtfelt  plealure  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Afore  had  never  been  guilty^  of  fuch  an  atl:  but,  as  we  have  ftated  the  fa6t, 
it  behoves  us  to  produce  our  authority.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the 
:  Mowing  documents  relate  to  charges  prefei  red  in  Mr.  Spencer's  Pamphtet, 
wiidi  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  review'. 

;No.  1.         (Cofiy.)     "  From  the  Bristol  Pa/ier,  Feb.  25,   1802. 

•"  WHEREAS  Mr.  Edward  Spencer  of  VVelis  has  afferted,  in  his  pam- 
phlet, that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boak,  our  curate,  '  had  iome  of  the  children  in 
tlM5  parilh  inflruded  in  hymn  Tinging;'  and  that  inHead  of  the  old  church 
iJBgers  chaunting  Sternhotdand  Hopkins^  he  made  the  children  fing  hymns ;' 
aod  that  'he  alio  gave  every  Friday  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  in  the 
prifli  church,  a  dilcourfe  of  peculiar  tendency,  which  he  called  a  lefturej* 
and  that '  the  farmers  being  determined  not  to  brook  this,    accordingly 
alTembled,  and  threatening  to  pull  the  church  about  his  ears,  infixed  on 
j  tbeir labourers  returning  home  to  their  work;'  and  '  that  fuch  was  Mr, 
I  Book's  (ear  of  the  farmers'  indignation,  and  iuch  the  confequent  timidity 
w^cj]  oppreffed  him^  that  to  allay  the  boifterous  ftorm  his  imprudent  zeal 
;  iad  occafioned,  he  very  prudently  obtained  the  affiftance  of  a  clergyman  of 
I  Wis  for  a  fortnight,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  church.'    Now,  we,  the 
fioderfigned  principal  inhabitants  of  the  pari(h  of  Allerton,  do  declare  the 
iovc  account  to  he  false;  for  the  children  were  inllructed  in  the  Church 
ttkchism,  and  in  the  new  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  once  a  fortnight^  at 
4out  feven  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  as  to  all  the  other  above  mentioned 
*rtions  of  Mr.  Spencer,  we  Iblemnly  declare,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
Hkjdace*  « Witnefs  our  hands,  Feb.  12,  1802. 

'  Jacob  Clapp,  fub-church warden. — Wm.  Hatite,  fub-overfeer. 
'   Wm.  Watts — ^Jno.  Clapp — S.  Leonard — ^Thos.  Wilkins — Wm.  Gregory 
j-rjer.  Banwell — Richard  Tucker — ^JeiTe  Hatch— Ben.  Watts — Jof.  Hade 
|*^Philip  Gane — John  Smith. 

I   "  The  above  lift  contains  the  name  of  every  inhabitant  of  Allerton,  who 
i^a  proprietor  of  land  in  the  pariih." 

plo.  2.     '*  One  other  sdmjileof  Mrs,  Hankah  MoreV  Village  Polities: 

'  -  *  Ye  vermin  wretched 

'  As  e'er  in  mealed  pork  was  hatched — 

'  Ye  Jia/7i  of  Worfliip.'  Hum  bras.  • 

"  Theghaftly  convulfipns  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  Party,  in  the  agony  of 
^iflfolution,  leave  a  valuable  and  impreffive  Icfibn  to  thofe  who  (peculate  m 
Afigns  which  are  founded  in  duplicity,  and  fupported  by  trick. — Hwnfed 
^tfaraugh  all  the  entangled  mazes  of  their  labyrinth,  and  forced  into  open 
Ay-^ght,  they  how  Hand  at  bay ;  and  defperate  in  deipendency,  fct  infa- 
*y  at  diefiance,  and  provoke  deteiiation  by  the  mol?  vile  calumnies,  fup- 
fited  by  malevolent  and  wilful  faliehoods.  Thefe  unhappy  people  Were, 
^fehaps^  encouraged  to  fabricate  the  Allerton  advertifement,  from  the  ne» 
s^t  which  their  former  contrivances  of  this  kind  experienced;  and  might 
■•nCe  be  led  to  hope,  they  might  be  protected,  like  their  fellow  Nethims, 
hrtiieir  perfonai  and  intrinfic  inlignificancy.  But  though  the  Curate  of 
ggdoD,  who  was  th6  objed  of  their  malice  and  hatred,  difdained  to  pol- 
Hfct  the  purity  of  his  charader  by  noticing,  and  thereby  honouring,  a  iet  of 
Ip^^ed  rank^g  from  the  fcum  of  the  common  cauldron  of  Puritanic  Fami- 
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tuctfni !  yet  it  would  be  to  partake  of  their  infiimy  by  eneottraglng  it,  to 
fttfferthere  unbldihing  perpetrators  of  low  fcandal  to  paGiofFtriampning  in 
their  ab]e6l  balenel's.  Nothing  more  will  be  neceilary  to  brand  the  party 
Muth  indelible  dilgrace,  than  to  requeft  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the 
ail\'ertifen»ent  which  appeared  in  Bonner  and  Middieton's  paper,  dated  from 
Allerton  the  12th  of  Feb.  1802. — This  will  exhibit  a  simple  spechnen  of  the 
ktaourabk  means  andy4«;if  manners  of  thelie  Sectarists.  It  will  (hew,  that  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  in  her  declenfion,  docs  not  deem  it  di  graceful  to  her  caufe 
to  life  f^ch  miferable  expedients.  It  will  fliew,  that  her  chief  agents  in  this 
ssd  other  fimtlar  fabrications  are  capable  of  the  dirtieft  fervility,  and  moft 
defpscable  duplicity.  It  will  (hew,  that  her  people  are  neither  aQiamed 
nor  afraid  to  fay  or  fign  whal,ever  may  be  prefented  to  them  for  that  purpofe. 
*'  The  reader  is  now  reqiiefted  to.  attend  to  the  following  document  acojiy 
^'ockick  txicti  in  Mr»  Boak^s fiossession,  when  he  prevailed  on  his  credulous  pa* 
rilhioners  to  recant  (or^  as  they  rufticaily  term  it,  '  to  zign  back  again ;') 
Feb.  12th,  1802,  the  very  fofemn  and  ierious  complaint,  which  July  19th, 
1799,  thefe  wry  samepeojtle  made  to  their  Re6tor  againtl  this  fame  Rev. John 
Boak,  their  curate,  for  his  milconduct,  and  ^hich  formed  the  bails  of  my 
flate?neut : — 

*'  Copy  of  a  Petition  from  tfie  parish  of  Allertm  to  the  Rector. 

'  Allerton,  July  19,   1799. 

•  We,  the  underHgned,  the  chdrchwarden  and  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  parifli  of  Chapel-Allerton,  feeling  ourfelves  much  hurt  by  the  alterations  ' 
lately  made  in  the  fervicc  of  our  chapel  on  Sundays,  and  the  endeavours  ; 
that  are  made  to  draw  together  a  congregration  of  people  (in  our  opinion  \ 
not  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Eftabliflied  Church  of  England)  on  week-days, 
do  conceive  it  our  duty  to  make  the  fame  known,  and  our  difapprobation 
thereof,  to  you  the  Reftor  of  the  faid  parifh  of  Chapel-Allerton,  and  to  fo- 
treat  you  as  our  advocate  of  divine  fen'ice,  according  to  the  rul^s  prefcribed 
at  the  Reformation,  that  you  may  order  the  fame  to  be  ftridly  obferved  at 
the  times,  and  (hofe  days,  which  fliall  be  legally  appointed ;  and  we  do 
humbly  truft,  that  you  will  fpeedily  caufe  us  to  be  reftored  to  that  accuf^ 
tomed  mode  of  worfliip,  in  which  our  forefathers  trailed  for  falvaUon,  under 
the  mercy  of  God. 

^•'  John  Clapp,  chapel- warden — Jacob  Clapp — jofeph  King — ^James  King 
— ^William  King — Tho.  Wilkins — Samuel  LJeonard — Philip  Gane — James 
Whiting,  Slatthew  King.' 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  yfyi?  of  these  very  people  who,  in  1799,  during  Mr. 
.  Boak's  ministiy,  petitioned  their  Rector  to  rectify  the  '  alterations  lately^  made 
in  our  chapel  on  Sundays,*  and  to  prevent '  the  drawing  together  ^people  (in  our 
pinion  not  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Established  Church  of  England)  on  iveek-day/—-* 
t\\e{&very  fteople  who  then  prayed  Siud  humhly  trusted,  their  Redtor  would  speedily 
caufe  to  De  reftored  to  them  '  their  accustomed  mode  of  zvors/tip,  in  which  their 
fiirefatJiers  trusted /or  salvation,  und^r  the  mercy' of  God^ — now  come  forward^ 
and  by  the  artfulnefs  of  the  Tempter,  the  influence  of  their  patronefs,  and  the 
depravity  of  their  own  corrupt  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  enthiilia!m  an4 
falfehood,  for  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  gratification  of  reviengc,  ihtsc 
•wretched  people  now  come  forward  and  plainly  (hew  the  worlds  what  tliey 
dm'e-doi^yi)^^\\  they  have  ;w€«r<r// their  orders,  and  what  thofe  who  iifue'llic^ 
orders  would  do,  if  their  power  vvas  coramenfurate  with  their  inclinations 
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•*  The  Reflor^of  AUc  ton,  with  all  that  hdmanity  which  marks  his  cha-' 
lafier,  inttead  of  aitgrac  iig    Mr.  Boak,  by  a  dilmilfal  frbfti  th^  c\M9icy,:i 
flieweid  him  the  written  complaint  wiiich  his  paipifliieners  had  madeagamft 
iira,  rehrovid  him  and  ordered  mm  to  desist  f jam- those  practices  "whkh  had  ^ivens9 
much  disgust.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Forller,  of  Wells,  (the  vifitor)  iikewiii,  iaa' 
very  pathetic  mannt:;!,  in  the  preJence  of  the  Rev.  Mellrs.  Hunt,  Eyre,  aiul 
Wiiliisms,  Mr.  And.ews,  Mr  Wollen,  and  many  other  highly  refpedaWe 
characieis,  at  the  vilitation,adiTK)niil]ed  hira,  and  ordered  the  lennce  of  the 
chapel  to  be  pe.  Formed  according  to  the  caiwns  of  the  Church  of  England: 
yet  has  this  laine  man,  with  an  effrontery  icarcely  to  be  equalled,  publicly  de- 
clared, in  the  16th  page  of  something  which  hj  has  regurgitated,  ihdii*  hetvas 
never  reproved  fin- this  or  any  thing.'     How  lamentable  is  it  to  ob-erve  the  de- 
pravity o»^  human  nature,  when  the  mind'  is  poifoned  by  thole  puritanic 
prifciples  which  neither  refpect  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  pedims  of  men, 
•  How  fuch  an  ailevei  atioii  could  be  made  by  a  clergyman,  how  it  is  poifible 
beiliould  perlift  in  notorious  and  wilful  mi  Veprefentation,  may  puzzle  the 
coufciencc  of  any  calUift  but  a  mn-descript  to  account  for.     All  I  know  is^ 
hiiwe  it,  and  by  Hoing  it^  has  dilgraced  and  degraded  his  profeifion.    But^ 
for  the  honour  of  the  cliurch,  be  it  remembered,  that  this  Mr.  John  BoaL 
iiilfuded  into  the  fold  ungracedhy  either  of  the  universities, 

"  Nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  on  my  lide  the  queftion,  further  than 
to  inform  the  Public,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boak  himfelf  fabricated  the  late  Al* 
lerton  advertifement ;  that  he  perfonally  iblicited  the  denatures  of  thefe  ig- 
norant and  contemptible  beings,  in  the  whining  cant  of  his  clafs,  piteojitly 
Maying  them  to  protect  and  prelerve  him,  or  he  fliould  have  his  gown  taken 
'  fiom  him.  The  whole  butinefs  now  remains  with  the  Dean  of  Wells,  as 
Ordinary  of  Allerton.  If  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  infpeQion,  let  him  invefU- 
gate  the  affair,  and  lie  will  perhaps  find  that  the  Redor  did  do  his  d\xiy, 
and  ordered  the  Evening  Ledlure  on  week-days  to  be  difcontinued ;  and 
moreover,  notwithftanding  the  curate  has  the  temerity  and  hardihood  to  </^- 
ay  /'/,  he  was  reproved  by  the  Re6lor,  and  reprimanded  by  the  Vifitor. 

"  I  quit  this  difojufling  fubjedl  by  obferving,  that  having  done  my  duty 
in  dete&ng  Of^enly,  and  expofing  amply,  vice  and  immorality,  among  Ihoje 
whoefleera  tliemfelves,  the'  Salt  of  the.  Earth,'  \h^\Q  jion-desc^ipts,  I  fliall 
reft  fatisfied,  unleiis  Mrs.  H.  More  comes  forth,  and  before  the  world  de- 
clare*, '  That  she  disavows  the  WeHmore  business,  that  fhe  utterly  denies  "  her 
having  received  the  sacrament,  or,  as  it  is  called  there,  the  ordinance  from 
Mr.  Jay's  bands ;"  and,  moreover,  renounces  the  cnarge  of  faying,  "  That 
no  one  act  was  done,  or  step,  taken,  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the  infant  Frince:s 
tffFaies,  but  li^at  was  ly  her  privity,  counsel  and  advice  J* 

"  From  tlie  pofitive  pofitions  made  by  me  in  my  lat«  publication, 
'  Ti-uths^  &c.  it  now  ap/iears,  Ifl,  '  That  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  notwkh- 
Itanding  (he  afFc6ted  to  be  of  the  Church  of  England,  communicated  with  those 
toho  dissent  from  it:  2dly,  Notwith  flan  ding  Mrs.  H.  More  ^/if/^/wj  all  eon^ 
nexionwith  the  methodists,  flie  feledts  her  maiters  and  teachers  fiom  them ;  and 
|[ive«  the  preference  to  preachers  of  that  jor/V/y-— when  they  can  be  obtained ; 
.  as  in  the  cafe  of  Henry  Young,  of  Blagdon,  John  Harvard,  of  WedroLore, 
fcc.  &c.  &c.  If  more  be  Vanted,  let  this  liiiiple  queilion  be  anfwered 
without  equivocation :  Was  Mrs.  H.  More  ever  prelent  in  her  leminaries, 
•  when  without  furprize  or  reprehenfion,  flie  heard  herlelf  eulogized  at  thofe 
extemporaneous  enulions,  milcalled  pravers,  in  the  fullome  and  extrava- 
fant  cant  of  her  devotees  ? ! !  I'    3dly,  That  if  the  communicates  with  fee- 
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taries,  and  prefers  Method  ills,  flie  is  a  mofl  unfit  pcrfon  to  have  the 
nageinent  and  direciion  of  the  education  olthe  infant  Princ?ls  of  Wales.'*^ 
^'ells,  March  \,   1802.  "  Edward  ^PENCi  * 

(f3r  "  Other  parochial  groupes  are  in  reierve." 

No.  3.  '*  From  the  BathChrcnick,  March   WtL 

*'  Artifice  Expos e d.         Allerton,  March  Sfh,  1 8( 
"  Whereas  Mr.  Edward  Spencer,  of  Wells,  has,  without  ou.  penniffiq 
publiflied  a  petition  iigned  with  our  names, refleding  on  tlie conduct  ofo^ 
Curate,    the  Rev.  Mr.  Boak;  in  juftice  to  him  ana  ourfelves,   who  hai 
been  bafelv  calumniated  by  Mr.  Spencer,  we  do  declare,  that  the  laid  Pel 
tion  was  not  drawn  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  Allerton,  bu,t  was  farnifi.cd 
a  perfon  whofe  name  is  ibr  the  prefent  fupprcifed,  who  drew  it  hp  in 
artful  a  manner  that  it  contamed  cha  ges  which  were  not  intended  to 
made  by  us;  this  was  made  known  to  our  late  Reclor;  and  the  Petition 
of  courfe  difrcgarded.     The  only  complaint  intended  to  be  made  was,  tl 
the  children  of  the  Sunday  School  were  taught  to  iing,  which  was 
agreeable  to  the  paritb  lingers. 

ft  *««*«*  Jacob  Ciapp— John  Clapp — Philip  Gane— Samuel  LeonardJ 
Thomas  Wilkins.'' 

No.  4.  "  From  tJte  Bath  Herald,  March  ,3th. 

"  ArtificeExposed.  Mlerton,  March  %i 

^'  A    (imilar  Advertifement  to   No.  d,  excepting  inilead  of  «  hut 
fwnishedbyaferionwhosenamefo)  the  firesent  is  sufijtressed,*  was  in(erted,  ' 
Mr.  S/iencer  relates  t  but  it  ijj  as  furnished  by  a  friend  of  Mr,  Spencer,^ 

'*  In  addition  to  the  Advertifement  on  the  other  fide  where  the  aftcricj 
are  placed,   was  the  following  : — *   We  therefore  defire,   that  as  Air.  S/em 
fecms  determined  to  goon  pubhjbing  falsi  hood,  that  be  Hvill  henceforth. puhliji 
them  i*i  his  o-mH,  name  only ;  ana  not  make  difiurbances  in  our  parifh^  by  ti 
ing  to  fet  the  Inha  itants  againtt  the  Curate  as  be  has  lately  done. 

*'  Jacob  Clapp,  Churchwarden — John  Clapp — Samuel  Leonard — Philij 
G a ne— Thomas  Wilkius." 

No.  5.  *'  Villainy  Detected. 

**  Dogs,  with  their  tongues  their  wounds  do  heal  j 

*'  But  men,  with  other  things — as  ye  (hall  feel."     Hudibras. 

''  Whereas  an  Advertifement  appeared  in  lafl  week's  Bath  Chronicle, 
entitled,  '  Artifice  expofed/  and  another  two  days  afterwards  in  the  Bath 
Httrald,  under  the  fame  title,  but  couched  in  different  words,  as  if  dra^ 
np  by  the  perfons  whofe  names  were  thereunto  fubfcribed — viz.— ^Joba 
Clapp,  Jacob  Clapp,  Thomas  W  ilk  ins,  Samuel  Leonard,  Philip  Gane^  coiin^- 
prifing  no  part  of  the  rcfpe6lable  inhabitants  of  Chapel-Alicrton : 

"  ]  Ihould  not  do  juftice  to  the  feelings  of  men  of  integrity  who  hrarttiy 
efpoufe  the  pureft  principles  of  Chriftianity,  if  1  did  not  declare,  from  thi 
authority  of  the  author  himf elf,  (wrung  by  the  pangs  of  felf-convi6tion,ap4 
finding  under  the  prefence  of  the  irrefiftible  foperiority  of  two  dignified 
Clergymen,  and  a  legal  charadker  of  the  firft  repute)  that  the  faid  Advcf : 
tifemtnt  is  the  fole  fabrication  of  John  Bj — ak,  the  celebrated  Redor  of 
Brockley,  to  which  he  (urged  by  his  left-handed  friend)  ufing  his  ufual  in- 
genuity, procured  the  few  fignatures  affixed,  and  by  the  dint  of  cant,  and 
the  weeping  tear  of  *  hfing  bis  gown,   prevailed  over  ruflic  credulity.    VLf 

preceding 
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preceding  Advertilement  therefore  dandseiFe^ually  good  as  the  cnly  vfAvaX" 

UTf  id  and  dfeti  of  the  Allerton  people.     This  P.^inck  of  ///  Arts,  excepjt 

collegiate,  w'nh /.uritauc  cunning,  withes  to  pafs  his  own  words  for  the  few. 

Ckpi  who  ligned  them,  ai  d  ihis  is  not  the  only  fymptom  of  his  difloyalty, 

diar  he  forgets  there  wereKi    g    in  the  pariih  :  add  to  this,  that  his  Ad- 

vcrtiffiiienr  iin fortunately iippears  iu  twojeiform<'ofvjords  in  two  provincial 

papers.    The  plain  inference  then  is.  that  one  <  f  tlicin  .\  as  a  forgery, as  the 

people  figned  but  one,  according  to  his  own  lelliir,oi»y,  to  the  indelible  di{^ 

graceo  any  man,  t-xteptii.^  the  memorable  ulurper  oi  Brockley  honors, whofc 

cbaraderillic   is  vulpine  craft.     The  nuiiiber  of  t!.e  mm  of  Allerton  wjio 

firmly  withliood  the  Ue6tur  of  Brockleysferpent-iike  temptrUions,  his  large 

ptcuuiary  indemnifications,  and  {us  can  Ife  prouid)  his  threatened  rigours 

of  the  law,  corapofe  a  numerous  and  refpeAable  b  dy,  whilft  the  A  lerton 

tun  Oirink  into  contempt,  and  dwindle  into  fleek  toilowers  of  Hannah 

More  and  her   Prime  Mini  ler. — Ihofe  who  difgracefully  '  z^rgned  baclC 

their  name  ,  die  in  the  publi.  opinion  like  claps  \A  exploded  thunder,  and 

like  fo  many  puppets,  are  dnnccd  about,  with  the  craft  and  fubtlety  of  the 

Brockley  Rector  and  his  ervile  agt- nts,  whiiil  tiie  rigid  purfuers  ot  honeft 

teputaiion  dcfervedly  rank  wjth  Kings. 

"  Wells,  March  i6i-.,  1802.  "  Edw.  Spkncer." 

(AJ   No.  6.     "  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  IU  'out,  dated  Brijol,  Dec,  26ih,  ' 
"  Sir,  18   1,    o  Mr.  SperLer,  of  JVells. 

"  John  Harvard  has  preached  at  .v:r.  Welile^s  room,  in  Old  King- 
ilrcet,  which  is  known  by  t  e  name  of  Eben-e-zir  Chapel.  I  have  the  ia- 
fcrmation  from  his  own  mother.     1  am,  v'^ir,  your  humble  Servant, 

•*  C.  Ridout!" 
(B)    No.  7.     Copy  from  Edtuard  Shepherd,  D.  D.  Chaiham-rotu,  Bath',  Z# 

"  SiK,  ■     Mr,  Silencer. 

**  Incompliance  with  your  requefl,  1  inform  you  that  Mr.  Jay  told  nie, 
UatMrs.  Hannah  More  ufed  coiiftanily  to  attend  his  mi  iftry,  and  received 
'^  Sacrament  in  his  Meeting-houfe,  in  Arg\le-llreet.  Hath,  or,  as  Dillenters 
term  it,  the  Ordinance,  thereby  proving  herfclfinyi^//  Commu>/i.n  with  Dif- 
feoters.  How  (he  came  to  leave  his  A.inillry  and  frequ-nt  Laura  CliapelT 
cannot  infor  n  you  J  that  is  beft  known  to  herfelf.  Mr.  Jay  fays  he  fre- 
^aenty dined  with  her.  Tarn,  tir,  your's,  &c.  &c. 
'' Jfl«.  18^^,  1802.  *'  Edw.  Sheppard.*' 

"  Compared  with  the  original  and  found  to  be  corredt.— J.  Turner." 
Welhall  now  iniert  part  of  a  letter,  fent  by  iMr.  Spencer  to  tiie  conduc- 
rsof  the  Britiih  Critic,  with  the  Ibregoing  d«x:unaenii,  which  ihews  who  ' 
tbe  writers  of  the  lall  iqtt^.s  to  Mr.  S.  are,  and  moreover  throws  (bme  light 
on  the  circumttances  fo  which  they  allude.     VV^e  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
Aer  one  or  two  harlli  expreffions. 

No  8. 
In  your  review  of  the  laft  month,  you  fay,  "  if  it  he  /voved  to  us  that 
b.  More  is  a  mcthodist  'we  defend  her  no  longer  \*'  in  rep^v  thereto  I  muft  again 
ftfer  you  to  my  adverti.'ement,  entitled  *  One  other  fample  of  Mrs.  H. 
More's  Village  Politics,'  and  hkcwile  to  my  pjynphlet:  hgwever,  to  affift 
tonr  dec'.fion,  I  now  fend  you  the  annexed'  documents,  A  and  B,  alteiicd 
oy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Turner,  one  of  his  Majefty's  jufhces  for  this 
^nty,  and  canon  of  Well*.— Mr.Uidaut*s  letter  (A)  proves  Harvard,  the 
Wedmore  fchoolraafter,  to  be  a  methodill:  with  a  vengeaiKe.  Mr.  Ridout 
Ba  linen  merchant  of  high  refpedability  in  the  city  of  Briilol.  Dr.  Shep- 
l»r<i's  iietter  proves  Mrs.  More  to  be  in  fall  communion  with  that  fed. — 

.  •  Or. 
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Dr.  Sheppard  lives  in  Bath,  and  foriTierly  preached  in  Lady  Hujitingdon*s 
diapel :  having  Tome  little  acquaintance  with  him,  I  Jefired  him  to  call  oA 
Mr.  Jay,  to  alcertain  the  fhct,  arid  in  reply  received  the  letter  (B). — Dr. 
Sbep|>ard  has  iince  informed  me  that  Mr,  Jay  told  him  he  had  heard  Mrs,  Mm 
frequently  say,  *  she  could  find  no  people  io  fit  as  the  methodists  to  conduct  her  schoeL.* 
Mr.  Boak  like  wife  told  Mrs.  Shortman  of  Wedmore, '  that  Mrs:  More  could 
find  no  people  so  fit  to  manage  her  schools  as  methodists  ;*  and  Mr.  Boak's  otua  daugk- 
ier,  at  this  moment,  goe>  to  a  boarding  fchool  in' Bridge  water,  kept  by  Mrs. 
Taylor,  a  methokiirt.  Mrs.  Taylor's  relations,  who  live  in -Wells,  have  in- 
formed me  of  the  fa^» 

Thefe  potent  and  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  fedlarrfm  of  Mrs.  More  and 
her  inihuments,  will,  I  hope,  imprets  50a  with  that  convittion  which  yqu 
waited  for,  to  draw  your  condulions ;  and  I  trult,  that  with  every  true 
•friend  of  our  ecc*lefia(tical  government,  you  will  perceive,  w  ith  your  gene- 
ral confiftency  and  attachment  to  the  church,  that  you  can  *  no  long^  de- 
fend* a  character,  whole  principles  have  led  her  one  Sunday  to  the  Sacka- 
MEKT  of  the  estaMsked  clergy rmn;  and  the  folIo\ying,  to  the  Okdimance 
©fa  Layman  ; — a  prsi^ice  which  fbe  has  been  in  the  habit  of  fbllowirig* 
lc)r  the  long  courfe  of  15  years,  though  during  that  period  (the  whole  of 
•which  fhe  has  proved  htrfelf  a  Calvinilt)  the  has  had  the  art  to  dazzle  the 
optics  of  thofe  who  fill  the  higheft  civil  and  religious  llations,  and  evca  to 
draw  from  their  pockets  the  means  of  carrying  her  views  inio  effect.  ^ 
Should  any  doubt  Itill  remain  on  your  minds,  I  hope  on  a  future  occa^fion 
^to  difpel  them.     In  the  mean  time  I  am, 

tc  Yexy  refpectfully  and  obediently,  your's,  &c. 
"  Wells,  May  0.0,   1802.  Edward  Spencer. 

•*  N,  B.  The  metho'dift  author  of  Candid  Obfervalions  denies  lUai  Bar- 5 
ward,  the  Wedmore  fchoolmafter,  ever  preached  at  Weftley'*  chapel  ki^ 
Briftol :  to  rebut  the  vile  falfliood  read  Mr.  Ridout's  letter. 

"  Mem,  Since  my  advertifements  haxfe  appeared  in  the  papers,  I  have- 
been  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt  (then  -rector  of  Allc  rton)  that  not- 
withftanding  Mr.  Boak  has  had  tlie  temerity  to  make  thcle  poor  men  (iga 
backv^'ards  or  forwards  as  he  finds  mofl  convenient,  John  Clapp  himtelf 
(chapel  warden  in  99)  wrote  the  original  petition,  of  wnich  1  have  given  a 
copy  in  my  adverUfement,  entitled  '  One  other  Sample  of  Mrs.  H.  More's 
Vijfage  Politics;*  and  which  petition  is  now  in  Mr.  Hunt's  curtody. 

"  IVells,  May,  \m'2,  Edw A Ki>  Silencer. 

*'  Some  of  the  people  are  day  labourerr.^* 

We  ftiatl  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  owaconclufions  from  all  thefe 
facts  and  documents.  Our  only  wifti  is  to  eftablijh  truth,  and  to  correct 
error.i— Our  refpect  for  Mrs.  More  led  us  deeply  to  lament  the  origin  of 
this  controverfy ;  our  attachment  to  the  church  induced  us  iltjcingly  to  de- 
plore the  Qccafion  of  it;  and  our  anxiety  to  prevent  (chifm  urged  us  ear-  ^ 
nefUy  to  deprecate  its  continuance.  Our  willies,  our  views,  and  ©ua\  ob- 
jects are  IHll  the  lame;-^but  we  have  a  duty  to  difcbarge  to  the  public, 
which  muft  ever  rile  fuperior  to  all  private  feelings,  and  from  the  ftrict 
performance  of  which  we  have  neither  the  right,  nor  the  diipoiitioru  to 
mrink. 


*  * 

« 


Our ,  Correipondents  who  enquire  after  our  *^  Summaty  of  PoUtic/* 
are  informed,  that  it  has  only  been  suspended,  for  particular  rea^ooii,  APd 
•will  fpeedily  be  refumed. 

All  our  other   Correfpondents  wmH  find  their  communications  in  the  Ap- 
jpendix  to  Vol.  XI.,  publiftied  at  tlie  fame  time  with  the  prefent  number. 
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Stati^a  taciturnior  eXil, 
Qui  fuit  Omniloquens,  Populo  appiaudeiite,  Mikister. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Its  of  General  Hiflory^  Antient  and  Moderh.     To  which  are  added j 
a  Table  of  Chronology^    and  a  Comparative  View  of  Antient  and> 
Modern  Geography.     Illuftrated  by  Maps.     2  vols.     5vo.     Cre  ch, 
Edinburgh;  Cadell,  jun.  and  Davies,  London.     X2S.     i8oi<. 

|F  the  various  arts  wherein  invention  and  elegance  are  princi- 
pally concerned,  there  is  perhaps  no  one,  in  which   we  have* 
improved  on  the  polifhed  nations  of  antiquity,  than  in  that  of ' 
liftorical  Compofition.     Among  the  GREEKS,  it  is  true*  iii  its 
left  ftate,  the  avowed  purpofe  of  hiftory  was  to  unite  the  advantages 
picafure  and  inftruftion.     By  a  faithful  record  of  paft  events,  while 
gratified  curiofity,  it  enlarged  experience,  and  thus  enabled  mea  ' 
►  form  fome  probaWe  conjeftures  concerning  the  future.     But  the 
treek  authors  fe^m  principally  to  have  confined  themlelvfes  to  the 
mentioned  obje(^:  accordingly  their  main  aim  was  little  more., 
a  pleafing  Narrative  of  civil  events,  and  their  higheil  anibition^ 
lated  defcription,  and  flowing  language. 
.SALLUST,  at  Rome,  was,  beyond  queftion,  the  firft  writer,  who 
ipted  to  **  apply  thefcicnce  oi fhiiojopby  to  the  Audy of fa^Sy^  a 
recr  in  which  he  was  not  foHdwed  by  his  immediate  fucceffors. 
^^^9  great  as  he  is,  either  did  not  difcern,  •r  did  not  value,  th^ 
>vcment;  and  TACITUS  at  length  appeared,  who,  although  a 
was  an  able  imitator*.     By  penetrating  the  human  heart,  and 

tracfng 


f^  We  catinot  help  here  notitiing  the  ne^V  and  extraordinary  fancy,  Hiat 
pi  feized  certain  late  writers  of  great  rcfpedability,  foch  ai  Jdl»  Gibbon 
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tracing  moral  cfFc£ls  to  their  probable  internal  as  well  as  external  caiifeS, 
Salluft  confpicuoufly  advanced  tbe  hiftoric  art :  but  fully  to  apprehend 
how  public  tranra£lions  are  affedled  by  collateral  caufes,  to  perceive 
how  they  depend  on  the  progrefs  of  a  people  in  religion  and  government, 
in  manners  and  in  arts  j  that  is  a  difcovery,  which  was  referved  for  a 
future,  and  diftant  period.  It  was  wholly  inconfiftent  with  the  con- 
dition of  political  experience  at  that  time,  a;id  the  limited  interccurfe 
which  then  fubfiftcd  between  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Thus  hiftory, 
in  modern  days,  (to  borrow  an  allufion  from  painting)  inftead  of  a 
correft  delineation  of  a  few  figures,  has  become  the  arduous  compo- 
fition  of  a  great  and  complicated  pidlure  ;  of  which  the  ftudy  is  calcu- 
lated alike  to  become  interefting  and  in(lru£live  to  the  ftatefman  and 
the  genera],  to  the  philofopher  and  the  moralift,  to  the  man  of  fcience, 
and  the  man  of  tafte. 

In  an  enlargement  fo  comprehenfive  of  the  field  of  hiftory,  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive,  that  its  ftudy,  in  a  general  view,  would  become  extremely 
difficult/  The  ftudent,  who  ftretches  his  thoughts  from  the  prefent 
moment  to  the  dawn  and  origin  of  human  records,  is  loft  amidft  the 
contemplation  of  the  lapfe  of  ages^  and  the  revolution  of  empires. 
The  multiplicity  of  fa£ls,  the  anomalies  of  character,  the  vaftand 
accumulating  mafs  of  dates  and  eras,  all  tend  to  perplex  him  ;  and  he 
ahxioufly  lc)oks  round  for  fome  inftru£bor  on  whom  he  can  rely,  to 
diTtA  his  courfe,  and  to  refolve  his  difficulties. 

Among  the  endeavours  that  have  been  made  to  clear  away  obftruc- 
tions  from  the  threfhold  of  knowledge,  the  department  in  queftion 
has  not  been  negleded  ;  accordingly,  feveral  writers  have  profeffed  to 
draw  up  abridged  fyftems  of  hiftory.  Two  errors,  we  think,  have, 
in  genera),  been  committed  by  thefe  authors.  Either  by  giving  too 
much  into  circumfiantial  detail y^  their  narratives  have  become  prolix, 
and  their  fyftems  wholly  unmanageable ;  or,  by  faftidioufly  indulg- 
ing \ii  fpeculative  refinement^  they  have  dwelt  folely  on  the  philofopby 
of  hiftory,  without  firft  providing  for  that  ground-work  of  informa- 
tion, the  knowledge  offaSis^  by  which  alone  we' can  hope  that  ufeful 
imprcffions  are  to  be  made,  or  folid  theories  ereded.     The  truth  is, 


and  Mr.  Murphy,  of  extravagantly  running  out  in  praife  of  Tacitus,  at  the 
expcnce  of  every-  other  hillorian  of  antiquity.  The  former  author  very 
unjuiily  gives  him  credit  for  being  "  the  firft  of  hi/lorians  who  applied  the 
fcience  of  philofophy  to  the  ftudy  of  fads ;"  (fee  Hift.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  i. 
p.  344.  8vo.  edit.)  and  the  latter,  in  his  elegant  ElFay  on  the  Life  and  Gc' 
nius  of  Tacitus,  does  not  mention,  even  incidentally,  the  notorious  circum- 
fiance  of  his  having  copied  the  fpirit,  as  well  as  the  manneV,  of  Saliuft.  The 
critics  of  the  17th  century  (who  were  at  leaft  as  good  fcholars  as  thofe  of  the 
3  8th)  with  the  learned  and  accomplifhed  Lipfius  at  their  head,  do  not  heli- 
tate  to  confider  Salluft  as  the  Fat  fur  of  Philosojihlc  Histoty,  and  to  give  him  the 
precedency  among  the  antient  hiftorians;  in  which  fentimeiit  they  judge  in 
conformity  to  the  decifion  of  Quintilian,  who,  in  comparing  livy  with, 
^alluft^  candidly  lays^  Ilk  twi  hiitorUe  majoris  est  auctor, 

that 
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that  the  great  difficulty  attending  abridged  views  of  this  fort,  is  to 
render  them  intercfting  to  the  reader;  as  it  is   by  minute   piflurcs 
chiefly  that  a  fcene  or  an  adlion  is  ftrongly  reprefented  to  the  miiid* 
The  only  method,  therefore,  in  a  compendium,  of  fupplying  the  de^ 
fed,  is  to  con{lru£t  fuch  a  narrative,  as  ihall  feize  at  once  the  great 
andftriking  oMtlines  of  a  tranfaftioji,  and  by  luminoudy  holding  up 
theindu(5live  caufes,  the  general  management,  and  the  final  i flue  to 
the  view,  infenfibly  to  lead  the  mind  to  form  fucb  pictures  for  itielf. 
If  to  this  be  fuperadded  a  few  ftrokes  of  charafter  a,.propriate  to  the 
adors  who  have  figured  upon  the  fcene,  materials  enow  ^re  fupplied 
to  the  imagination.     The  exercife,  in  which  the  mind  always  delignts, 
v^'wi  own  powers  of  invention,  will  thus  render  the  general  impref- 
fion  more  ftrong  and  durable^  than  any  which  could  have  rifen  front 
an  indifcriminate  crowd  of  eiFedls,  or  from  an  uniform  detail  of  ordi<« 
nary  occurrences.     Hence  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  a  judicious  abridge* 
ment  there  are  fome  advantages,  which  hiilory  itfelf,  m  its  m  >re  ex« 
tended  form,  cannot  boaft  of  poffeffing. 

Thinking,  as  we  do,  that  a  compendious  view  of  UNI  VERS  AI# 
HISTORY  *,  given  on  fuch  principles  as  thefe,  was  a  dejideratum 
in  our  literature,  we  congratulate  the  public  on  the  appearance  of  the 
prefent  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tytler,  a  gentleman,  every  way 
qualified  to  do  juftice  to  the  undertaking ;  and  who  has  long  filled 
with  applaufe  the  profeflional  chair  of  civil  hiftory,  in  the  univerfity 
rf  Edinburgh.  That  fo  well-known  and  judicious  a  critic  pr#tty 
nearly  agrees  with  iis  in  the  fentiments  we  have  above  exprefTed,  may 
be  feen  by  an  extrad):  from  the  very  fenfible  preface,  which  he  has 
prefixed  to  his  performance. 

'^  The  following  work  contains  the  outlines  of  a  courfe  of  Academical 
Ledurcs,  on  General  Hiftory,  delivered,  for  many  years,  in  the  univerfity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  received  with  a  portion  of  the  public  approbation  amply 
fufiicient  to  compenfate  the  labours  of  the  author.  EJe  began  to  compol^ 
thefe  elements,  principally  with  the  view  of  furnifhing  an  aid  to  the  ftu- 
dents  attending  thofe  ledtures ;  but  (he)  foon  conceived,  that,  by  giving  a 
little  more  amplitude  to  their  compofition,  he  might  render  the  work  of 
more  general  utilit)?.  As  now  given  to  the  public,  he  would  willingly  flat* 
ter  bimfelf  it  may  be  not  only  lerviceable  to  youth,  in  furniftiing  a  regular 
pbn  for  the  proiiscution  of  this  molt  important  ftudy,  but  ufeful  even  to 
thofe,  who  have  acquired  a  competent ,  knowledge  of  General  Hiftory, 
from  the  peruial  of  the  works  of  detached  hiftorians,  and  who  wifh  to  me- 
thodize that  knowledge,  or  even  to  refrefli  their  memory  on  material  fa6ts, 
'   ^  the  order  of  events. 


*  ''  General  Hiftory,*"  (Histoire  Gherale)  the  title  which  Mr.  Tytler  has 
given  to  his  book,  is  clearly  a  Gallicism ;  and,  jealous  as  we  juftly  are,  in  regard 
to  every  importation,  whether  literary  or  moral,  from  our  French  neighbours, 
^e  beg  leavd  fo  put  in  our  proteil  againft  it;  in  the  hope,  that  the^relpe^- 
•Me  author,  in  a  future  edition  of  his  work,  will  exchange  it  ibi;  the  £ng* 
lilh  epithet,  which  we  have  above  fubftituted  in  its  ftead« 
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*'  In  the  compolition  of  tbele  ele'fiients,  tlje  author  has  endeavoureel  i6 
unite,  with  the  detail  of  facts,  fo  much  of  refteclion,  as  to  aid  the  mind  in 
the  formation  of  rational  views  of  the  caufes  and  confequences  of  events,  as 
well  as  of  the  policy  of  the  adors :  but  he  has  anxioufly  guarded  againft  that 
fpeculative  refinement,  which  has  fometimes  entered  into  works  of  this 
nature  ;  which  profefling  to  exhibit  the  philofophy,  or  the  fpirit  of  hiftory, 
are,  more  fitted  to  difplay  the  writer's  ingenuity  as  a  theorili,  or  his  talents 
as  a  rhetorician,  than  to  inllrucl  the  reader  in  the  more  uieful  knowledge  of 
hiftorical  fads/' 

We  have  here  only  to  obje£l  to  the  improper  and  antiquated  prac- 
tice, retained  by  feme  writers,  (and  we  are  forry  to  fee  it  receive  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Tytler)  of  omitting  their  names,  together  with  ■ 
the  proper  additions,  on  the  title-page  of  their  books,  and  then  endea- 
vouring to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  by  putting  their  fimplc  ligna- 
ture  at  the  bottom  of  the  Preface.     In  the  beginning,  and  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  this  was  confidered  as  a  pretty  contrivance.     It  was 
thought  to  evince,  in  an  author,  a  certain  foft  timidity,  a  coy  and 
amiable  reluftance,  in  coniing  forth  with  his  name  in  front  of  his 
book,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.     It  was, 
therefore,  accounted  extremely  graceful,  modeftly  to  Aide  it  in 'with 
the  preface,  or  the  dedication.     Hardened  as*  we  ourfelves  are,  by  a 
laborious  intercourfe  with  the  world,' we  greatly  fear,  now  that  the 
practice  has  grown  ftale,  and  the  nerves  of  authors  unqueflionably 
more  vigorous,  that  a  very  different   interpretation  will  probably  be 
put  upon  it ;  and  that  no  reader  will  be  brought  to  believe,  that  it 
bears  any  mariner  o^  relation  to  teal  modefty.     On  the  contrary,  does 
it  not  really  feem  to  proceed  from  conceit,  or,  at  leaft,  from  afFefta.- 
tion\?  becaufe  it  clearly  intimates,  that  thofe  diftinftive  marks,  which 
are  ufeful  in  the  defignation  of  common  men,  are  deemed  quite  fuper- 
fluous  for  perfonages  like  thefe,  whofe  celebrity  is  eftabliflied,  and 
whofe  importance  is  notorious. — We  hope  that  this  is  the  laft  time  we 
fiiall  be  called  upon  to  notice  a  fimilar  pra£lice,  in  any  writer  of 
Ttalent  and  learning.  .  ' 

From  the  foregoing  ftatement  it  appears,  that  the  purpofe  of  the 
prefent  work  is  three-fold ;  firft  to  furnifh  youth  with  a  proper  plan 
of  ftudy;  fecondly,  to  prove  ufeful  to  the  inflruitors  of  youth,  in 
conducting  fuch  a  courfe  of  ftudy  for  their  pupils ;  and,  thirdly,  to 
become  ferviceable  to  thofe,  who,  from  various  hiftorians  having 
already  cplledied  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  hiftory,  are  defirous  to 
methodize  and  enlarge  that  knowledge,  by  the  help  of  chronology, 
and  the  light  of  order.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, no  fmall  portion  of  the  rnerit  of  the  performance  confifts  in  the 
concife,  but  comprehenfive  vi^s,  which  are  y^p^r^/^/y  taken,  ofRe^ 
ligion  and  Literature,  of  Laws,  Government,  and  Manners. — Of 
the  charadlers  both  of  particular  nations  and  particular  ages,  ^t  is 
evident,  that  no  luminous  or  conneSed  view  could  be  held  up,  if  in- 
corporated with  the  narrative.  To  pBufe,  therefore,  at  thofe  memo- 
rable eras,  which  form  the  great  divifions  of  hiftory,  aud  from  time 
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to  time  to  introduce  the  topics  in  queflion,  adds  equally  to  the  varietjr, 
and  intereft  of  the  work. 

In  a  very  neat  and  well-written  infroduftipn,  the  author  fets  out 
by  difplaying  the  advantages  that  arife  from  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and 
thcneceffity  ofprofecuting.it  upon  a  regular  plan,  '* 

*'  Hiftory  (fays  he)  according  to  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaflTus,  is  philofo- 
phj  teaching  by  examples.  The  fuperior  efficacy  of  example,  to  precept  is 
univerfally  acknowledged.  A  I)  the  laws  of  morality,  and  rules  of  conduct 
are  verified  by  experience,  and  are  conltantly  fubmitted  to  its  teft  and  exa- 
mination. Hiflory,  which  adds  to  our  own  experience  an  immenfe  treafure 
of  the  experience  of  others,  furnilhes  innumerable  proofs,  by  which  we  may 
verify  all  the  precepts  of  morality  and  prudence. 

*'  Hiftory,  befides  its  general  advantages,  has  a  diilindl  fpecies  of  utility 
to  different  men,  according  to  their  feveral  ranks  in  fociety,  and  occupa- 
tions in  life. 

"  In  this  country,  it  is  an  indifpenfable  duty  of  every  man  of  liberal 
birth,  to  be  acquainted,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  the  fcience  of  politics. 
—Hiftory  is  the  fchool  of  politics. — It  opens  to  us  the  fprings  of  human 
affairs,  the  caufes  of  the  rife,  grandeur,  revolutions,  and  fall  of  empires. — 
It  points  out  the  reciprocal  influence  of  government,  and  of  national  man-'. 
ners.— It  diflipates  prejudices,    nourilhes  the  love  of  our  country,    and 
direds  to  the  beft  means  of  improvement. — It  illuftrates  equally  the  bleif-^ 
ings  of  political  union,  and  the  miferies  of  fadlion;  tlie  danger,  on  the  one 
band,  of  uncontrouled  liberty,  and,  on  the  other,  the  debafing  influence  of 
defpotic  power.  ' 

"  It  is  neceflfary  that  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  fliould  be  profecuted  according 
to  a  regular  plan ;  for  this  fcience,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  is  liable 
to  perverfion  from  its  proper  ufe.  With  lome  it  is  no  better  than  an  idle 
amufement;  with  others,  it  is  a  food  ofvarietv;  with  a  third  clafs,  it  fofters 
the  prejudices  of  party,  and  leads  to  political  bigotry. — It  is  dangerous  for 
tbofe,  who,  even  with  the  beft  intentions,  feektbr  hi ftorical  knowledge,  to 
purfae  the  ftudy  without  a  guide.  No  fcience  (ftudy)  has  been  fo  little 
methodized.  The  fourcesof  prejudice  are  infinite;  and  the  mind  of  youth 
fliould  not  be -left  undireded,  amidft  the  erring,  the  partial,  and  contra-- 
diciory  reprefentations  of-hillorians. — Belides  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  dilcriininate  truth  from  ialfehood,  the.  attention  oiagUt  to  be  directed  only 
toufeful  truths.  Much  danger  arifes  from  the  perulal  of  memoirs,  collec- 
tions of  anecdotes,  &c. ;  for  many  of  thefe  works  exhibit  the  moft  depraved 
pictures,  weaken  our  confidence  in  virtue,  and  prefent  the  mol'l  uniavour-' 
able  views  of  human  nature. 

"  There  are  many  difficulties,  which  atteiKi  the  attempt  of  forming  a 
proper  j)lan  of  ftudy,  and  giving  an  inftrucUve  view  of  general  hiftory. — 
l-tility  is  to  be  reconciled  with  amufement,  prejudices  are  to  be  encoun- 
tered, variety  of  tafte  to  be  confulted,  political  opinions  balanced,  judg- 
n»ent  and  decifion  exercifed  on  topics  keenly  controverted.  The  propoler 
ofl'uch  a  plan  ought  therefore  to  be  poflelled  equally  of  firmnei's  of  mind> 
and  moderation  of  fentiment.  In  many  ca^es  he  muft  abandon  popularity 
for  the  calm  approbation  of  liis  own  conicience,  Dilregarding  every  partial  ' 
and  inferior  confideration,  he  mnft  direcl  his  view  folcly  to  the  proper  end  * 
of  all  education,  the  forming  good  men  and  good  citizens.*' 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  in  delivering  Academical  Leisures  on 
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thp  ftudy  of  Hiftory,  two  <  ppofite  methods  have  been  ufually  adopted 
by  the  teachers.  By  the  ore,  a  ftri<^  phoh<  I  gical  arrangement  of 
even  s  has  been  foUowtd  :  by  the  other,  a  feries  of  diiquifitions  has 
\>c  n  g'Ven,  on  various  heads  of  public  law,  and  political  fcience^ 
iliultr-ited  by  examples  drawn  from  the  tranfaflions  of  antient  and 
modern  peri  ^ds. — The  former  furniftics  a  dry,  and  barren  chronicle 
of  eventv,  ot  which  the  continuity  is  preferved  only  by  the  order  of 
time:  the  latter  is  infufficient  for  the  m"ft  imp  >rtant  purpofes  of  hif- 
tory ;  for  tricing  the  real  caufes  of  events,  and  the  hidden  fprings  of 
StSion  ;  and  for  enquiring  into  the  revolutions  pf  ftates>  and  the  pro- 
gress of  fociety.—- In  a  word,  it  is  confining  hiftory  to  the  fingle  de- 
partment of  laws  or  politics,  and  relinquiihing  its  importance  as  a 
inoral  fchooK  '  , 

Mr.  Tytler,  therefore,  in  the  Ledlures  which  He  delivered  in  the 
univerlity  of  Edinburgh,  judicioufly  held  a  middle  courfe  between 
fhefe  two  extremes  -,  and,  by  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  imperfec- 
tions of  eOihy  he  appears,  in  fome  fort,  to  have  united  the  advantages 
of  both.  While  he  borrowed  as  much  of  the  chronological  plan,  as 
was  necefTary  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  and  the  ftate  of  civili- 
sation in  the  different  periods,  he  paid  far  more  attention  to  connec- 
tion of  yS/^V^,  than  to  connexion  of  time^  in  recording  the  fate  of 
empires;  and  the  fame  ufeful  rule  is  of  courfe  obferved,  throughout 
,  the  whole  of  the  prefent  compendium* 

"  In  this  view/'  fayu  Mr.  T.  "  we  mufl  rejedl  the  common  method  of 
arranging  General  Jiiftbry  according  to  epochs  or  eras.  When  the  world 
is  viewed  at  any  period,  either  of  antient  or  of.  modern  hiftory,  we  gene* 
rally  obferve  one  nation  or  empire  predominant,  to  whom  all  the  reft  feem 
to  a6l,  as  it  were,  an  under-part,  and  to  whofe  hiftory  wc  find  that  the 
principal  events  in  the  annals  of  other  nations  may  be  referred,  from  forae 
;batural  connedlion. — This  predominant  empire  or  ftate  it  is  propoied  to  ex- 
hibit to'  view  as  the  principal  objed,  whofe  hiftory,  therefore,  is  to  be 
inore  Mly  delineated,  while  the  reft  are  only  incidentally  touched,  when 
they  coifie  to  have  a  natural  connexion  with  the  principal.'* ' 

AH  this  is  judicious:  but  we  cannot  perceive  the  propriety  of  hi^ 
entirely  omitting  the  '*  Jewifh  Hiftory"  in  his  plan,  now  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  recommended  tp^^^^r^j/ perufal;  merely  becaufe,  in  the 
iiniverfity  of  Edinburgh,  it  chances  to  conftitute  a  different  department 
of  academical  education. -^It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  fup- 
ply  (^  glaring  a  defedl,  in  another  editioil  of  his  work. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  his  defign,  Mr.  T.  proceeds  tq 
divide  the  whole  into  two  great  parts,  Ancient  and  Modern  Histo- 
ry, and  thefe  he  details  under  diftindl  heads,  or  fedlions.  (  ommehcing 
the  fir  ft  part  from  the  earlieft  authentic  records,  he  treats  fuccefHvely 
of  the  Phoenicians  ancj  Egyptians,  w^o^  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  peopled  and  civilized  the  fouth  of  Europe;  accordingly  the 
country  of  the  latter  people  has  juftly  been  denominated  the  cradle  of 
the  arts.  Qn  the  nature  of  the  firft  governments,  laws,  cuftoms,  &c, 
we  meet  with  many  excellent  remarks,  from  which  we  ibould  quote' 
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with  great  pleafure  to  ourfelves,  as  well  as  inftruSion  to  our  readers, 
were  we  not  reftraincd  by  the  narrow  limits  of  our  work.     Fi©m  the 
hiftory  of  the  Pbcenicians  and  Egyptians  the  author  comes  down  to 
that  of  the  Greeks,  whom  h6  regards,  according  to  his  plan,  as  the 
preeminent  people,  during  a  feries  of  ages.     Their  various  govern- 
ments, their  wars  and  conquefts,    pafs  under   his  review;  without 
omitting,  at  the  fame  time,  the  tranfa£lions  of  furrounding  nations; 
until  he  arrives  at  the  period,  when  this   illuftrious  people,  polifhed 
by  arts,  and  eiFeminaied  by  luxury,  at  length   fubmitted  to  the  Ro- 
man arms.     The  rapid,  but  pleafing,  view  here  given  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  will  convey  fome  idea  of  the  manner,  in  which  thenar- 
pative  of  civil  tranfadions  is  condudled  by  the  author. 

"  1.  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philip,  fucceeded  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to 
Ihe  throne  of  Macedon ;  and,  after  a  few  fuccefsful  battles  againft  the  re- 
Tolted  ftates,  to  the  command  of  Greece. — Aflembling  the  deputies  of  the 
nation  at  Corinth^  he  communicated  ^to  them  his  refolution  01  profecuting 
ftedefigns  of  his  fether,  for  the  conqueft  of  Perfia. 

"  2.  With  an  army  of  30,000  foot,  and  5,000  horfe,  the  fum  of  70  ta-' 
fcnts,  and  provilions  only  for  a  fingle  month,  he  croffed  the  Heliefpont  j 
and,  in  traverfing  Phrygia,  vifited  the  tomfe  of  Achilles. — Darius  Codo- 
nannas,  refolved  at  once  to  crulh  this  inconiiderate  youth,  met  hrm  on  the 
banks  of  the  Granicus,  with  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe. — ^The  Greeks 
fwam  the  river,  their  king  leading  the  van,  and,  attacking  the  aftonifhed 
Perfians,  left  20,000  dead  upon  the  field,  and  put  to  fligiit  their  whole 
army.  Drawing  from  his  firft  fuccefs  a  prefage  of  continued  victory, 
Alexander  now  lent  home  his  fleet,  leaving  to  his  army  the  (ble  ialtemative, 
that  they'  muft  fubdue  Afia,  «r  pertlli.  Profecuting  their  courfe,  for  fome 
liroe,  without  refiftance,  the  Greeks  were  attacked  by  the  Perfians,  in  a 
narrow  valley  of  Cilicia,  near  the  town  of  Iffus.  The  Perfian  hoft  amount- 
ed to  400,000;  but  their  fituation  was  fuch,  that  only  a  fmall  part  could 
come  into  action,  and  they  were  defeated  with  prodigious  [laughter. — ^The 
lofs  of  the  Perfians  in  this  battle  was  1 10,000;  that  of  the  Greeks,  (accord- 
ing to  Quintus  Curtius)  only  450. 

"  3.  The  hiftory  of  Alexander  by  Quintus  Curtius,  although  a  moft  ele- 
gant compofition,  is  extremely  fulpicious  on  the  fcore  of  authentic  infor- 
mation.    Arrian  is  the  beft  authority. 

"  4.  The  generofity  of  Alexander  wasdifplayedj  after  the  battle  of  Iflus, 
in  his  attention  to  his  noble  (royal)  prifoners,  the  mother,  the  wife,  and 
family  of  Darius.  To  the  credit  of  Alexander  it  muft  be  owned,  that  hu- 
nianity,  however  overpowered,  and  at  times  extinguiftied  by  his  paflions, 
certainly  formed  a  part  of  his  natural  character. 

'*  5.  The  confequence  of  the  battle  of  Iflbs  was  the  fubmiffion  of  all 
Syriti.  Damafcus,  where  Darius  had  depofited  his  chief  Ireafures,  was  be- 
trayed, and  given  up  by  its  ijovernor.  The  Phoenicians  wepe  pleated  to 
lee  themfelves  thus  avenged,  for  the  oppreffion  they  had  fuffered  under  tins 
yoke  of  Perfia. 

*  **  6.  Alexander  had  hitherto  borne  hi»  good  fortune  with  moderation : 
hlix,  fays  Curtius,  si  hac  cont'mcntid  ad  ultimum  vita  Aerseverare  Jtotvisset ;  sed 
imdum  fortuna  se  animo  ejus  infudertt.  He  directed  his  courfe  towards  Tyre, 
and  defired  admittance^  to  perform  a  facrifice  to  Hercules.    The  Tynans 
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fhut  their  gates,  and  maintained,  for  ^even  months,  a  noble  defence,  Th« 
city  was  at  length  taken  by  ^ofra;  and  the  v.clor  glutted  liis  revenge,  by 
the  inhuman  mallacre  of  8000  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fate  of  Gaza,  glo- 
rioufly  defended  by  Betis,  was  equally  depiorable  to  its  citizens,  and  more 
idifgraceful  to  the  conqueror.  10,000  of  the  former  were  fold  into  flavery, 
and  its  brave  defender  dragged  at  the  wh'eclsof  (he  vigor's  chariot: — Glc* 
riante  r^ge,  Achillem,  a  quo  genus  ipse  deJucetet,  imitatum  se  esse,  Jicend  in  Iioste 
capiendo., — Curt. 

- ''  7.  The  takfng  of  Gaza  opened  Egypt  to  Alexander,  and  the  whole 
country  fubmitted  without  oppofition.  The  courfe  he  now  purlued  det 
monftrated,  that  m  his  conquers  he  followed  no  determined  plan.  Amidft 
the  moft  incredible  fatigues,  he  led  his  arm)'  through  the  delerts  of  Lybia, 
to  vifit  the  temple  of  his  father  Jupiter  Ammon,  On  his  return  he  built 
Alexaijidria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  lower 
Egypt,  and  one  of  the  molt  flouriftiing  cities  in  the  world.  Twenty  other 
cities  of  the  lame  name  were  reared  by  him,  in  the  courfe  of  his  conquells. 
It  is  fuch  works  as  thefe,  that  juflly  entitle  the  Macedonian  to  the  epithet 
of  great,  ^^j  raifing,  in  ibe  midft  of  deferts,  thole  nurferies  of  popula- 
tion and  indufir ;',  he  repaired  the  wafte  and  havoc  of  his  conquefts.  But 
for  thofe  monuments  of  hi^  glory,  he  would  have  merited  no  other  epithet, 
than  that  affigned  him  by  the  brahmins  of  India,  the  Mighty  Murderer, 

"  8.  Returning  from  Egypt,  Alexander  traverfed  Aflyria,  and  was  met 
at  Arbela  by  Darius,  at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  The  Perfian  monarch 
bad  proffered  peace,  confenting  to  yield  the  whole  country  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Hellefpont,  to  give  Alexander  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
,  the  immenfe  fum  of  1Q,000  talents.  But  thefe  terms  were  haughtily  re- 
jedled,  and  peace  refuled,  but  upon  the  unqualified  fubmiffion  of  his  ene- 
my. The  Perfians  were  defeated  at  Arbela,  with  the  lofs  of  300,000 
men.  Darius  fled  from  province  to  province.  At  length,  betrayed  by 
Belftis,  one  of  his  own  Satraps,  he  was  cruelly  murdered;  and  the  Perfian  ' 
empire,  which  had  ftibfifted  for  206  years,  from  (the  time  of)  Cyrus  the 
greats  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror,  330  A.  C. 

''  9.  Alexander  now  projeded  the  conqueft  of  India,  firmly  perfuaded, 
that  the  Gods  had  decreed  him  the  fove.eignty  of  the  whole  habitable  ' 
globe.  He  penetrated  to  the  Ganges,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  the 
Eaftern  Ocean,  had  the  fpirit  of  his  army  kept  pace  with  his  ambition ; 
But  his  troops,  feeing  no  end  to  their  toils,  refuft'd  to  proceed.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Indus;  from  whence,  lending'round  his  fleet  to  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  under  Nearchus,  he  marched  his  army  acrofs  to  the  defert  to 
Per^epolis. 

"  JO.  Indignant  that  he  had  found  a  limit  to  his  conquefts,  he  abandon- 
ed himfelf  to  every  excels  of  luxu.y  and  debauchery.  The  arrogance  of 
his  nature,  and  the  ardour  of  his  paflions^  heightened  by  continual  intem- 
perance, broke  out  inio  the  mofi:  outrageous  excelies  of  cruelty,  for  which,' 
in  the  few  inten^als  of  iober  reflection,  his  ingenuous  mind  fuflfered  the 
keeneft  remorie.  From  P-rtepolis  he  returned  to  Babylon,  and  there  died, 
in  a  fit  of  debauch,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of 
his  reign,  324'  A.  C. 

*'  U.  Of  the  character  of  Alexander  the  mod  oppofite  and  contradictory 
eftimates  have  been  formed.  While  he  is  by  fbme  elleemed  nothing  better 
than  a  fortunate  madman,  he  is  by  others  celebrated  for  the  grandeur,  wif- 
^oro,  and  foiidity  of  his  political  views.     Truth  is  rarely  to  be  found  in 
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the  extreme  of  cenfure  or  applaufe.  We  may  allow  to  Alexander  the  fpi- 
riland  the  talents  of  a  great  military  genius^  without  combining  with  theie 
thefober  plans  of  a  profound  politician.  In  a  moral  view  of  his  charac^. 
ter,  n^c  Tee  an  excellent  and  higenuous  nature,  corrupted  at  length  by  an 
unvarying  current  offucceis;  and  a  ft riking  example  of  the  fatal  violence 
of  the  pallions,  when  eminence  of  fortune  removes  all  reflraint,  and  flat- 
tery iiirauiates  to  their  uncontroled  indulgence.'*    Seel.  xvi.  p.  74«-79. 

To  the  Greeks  the  Romans  neyt  fuccced;  as  the  chief  and  pro- 
minent people,  in  the  picture  of  Univcrfal  Hiftory.     An  account  of 
their  rife  and   progrefs^  their  grandeur  and  decline,  is  conducSlcd  in, 
the  fame  manner  with  refpeft  to  other  nations,  as  the  hiftory  ofthe 
Greeks,  and  neceffarily  occupies  a  great  proportion  of  Part  the  Firft* 
That,  as  well  as  the  firft  volume  of  the  work,  concludes  with  a  view 
of  the  Gothic  nations,  after  their  eftabliftiment  in   the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope, and   the  final  extindlion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft.-— 
We  have  already  noticed  the  merit  of  the   General  Obfervatfons, 
[   rtich  Mr.  T.  has  from  time  to  time  introduced;  and,  large  as  our 
quotations  have  already  been,   we  cannot  refufe  ourfelves  the  fatis- 
Mion  of  here  extracting  from  his  political  refledlions  on  the  Gre- 
cian ftates,  and   the  Ronian   republic.     The  following   quotation, 
(befides  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  times   in   which  we  live)  will 
ennce,  that  his  fpeculations  are  not  only  ingenious  in  themfelves, 
but  admirable  in  their  tendency,  and  equally  iound,  and  juft  in  their 
cofldufions, 

"  In  the  hiflory  of  Athens  or  Lacedemon/*  he  fay*?,  "  we  feek  in  vain 
ibr  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  well-ordered  commonwealth.  The  revolutions 
of  government  which  they  were  ever' experiencing,  the  eternal  fa6lions 
with  v\chich  they  were  embroiled,  plainly  demonflrate,  that  there  was  a 
nulical  defecl  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  machine,  that  precluded  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  regular  motion.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  chief  republics  of 
antiquity.  Their  governments  promii'ed,  in  theory,  what  they  never  con- 
ferrd  in  praclice,  the  political  happinefs  of  the  citizens.  In  democracy 
(fays  Dr.  Ferguilbn)  men  muit  love  equality:  they  mufi;  refped  the  rights 
of  their  fellow-citizens:  they  mufl  be  fatistied  with  that  degree  of  confi- 
deration  they  can  procure,  by  their  abilities  iairly  meafured  againft  thofe 
of  an  opponent:-^  they  mull  labour  for  the  public  good,  without  hope  of  ^ 
proiit:  they  mufi:  reject  every  attempt  to  create  a  perfonal  dependence.— 
This  is  tlie  pifture  of  a  republic  in  tlieory.  If  we  reverfe  the  pidure  in 
^ery  fmgie  particular,  and  take  its  dired  oppotite,  we  Ihall  have  the  true 
portrait  of  a  republican  government  in  Jiractice, 

'*  The  hxiloxy  of  all  nations  evinces,  that  there  is  an  infeparable  con- 
nexion between  the  morals  of  a  people,  and  their  political  profperity;  but 
we  have  noTtronger  demonftration  of  this  truth,  than  in  the  annals  of  the  _ 
^oman  commonwealth.  To  limit  to  republics  alone  the  neceffity  of  vir- ^ 
tfle  as  a  principle,  is  a  chimerical  notion,  fraught  with  dangerous  confe- 
^ttences.  Qr//V  leges  sine  morihus  vatue  Jiroficiunt  f  is  a  fentiment  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  governments  whatever;  and  no  political  iyftem,  however 
«^cel!ent  its  fabric,  can  polFefs  any  meafure  of  duration,  without  that  pow- 
.fiful  cement.  Virtue,  in  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  people. 
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"  The  love  of  our  country,  and  the  ciciire  for  (of)  rational  liberty,  is  i 
lioble  (are  noble)  and  virtuous  feeling  (feelings),  and  its  (theif )  prevalence 
ever  is  a  teft  of  the  integrity  of  the  national  morals.  But  there  is  no  term 
which  has  been  more  proftituted  than  the  word  Liberty.  Amoilg  a  cor- 
rupted people,  the  cry  for  liberty  is  hesftd  the  loudefl  almong  (fiom)  the 
moft  profligate  of  the  community.  With  thefe  its-  meaning  has  no  relation 
to  patriotilm;  it  imports  no  more  than  the  averfion  to  reftraint;  and  the 
perfonal  charader  of  the  demagogue,  and  the  private  morals  of  his  difciples, 
are  always  fufficient  to  unmalk  the  counterfeit.  The  fpirit  of  patriotifm, 
and  a  general  corruption  of  manners,  cannot  poffibly  be  co-exillent  in  the 
fame  age  and  nation. 

"'  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  morals  of  a  people  are  pure,  no  public 
misfortune  is  irretrievable,  nor  any  political  fituation  To  defperate,  that 
hope  may  not  remain  of  a  favourable  change.  In  fuch  fituations,  the  fpi- 
rit of  patriotifm,  pervading  all  ranks  of  the  flate,  will  foon  recover  the  na* 
tional  profperity.  The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  people,  and  that  of  the  Gre- 
cian Aates,  in  various  crifes  (criiifes)  both  of  honour  and  of  difgrace,  affi^ 
proofs  alike  of  this  pofition  and  of  its  converfe.  *  T.j* 

*'  The  national  chara6ier  of  the  Romans  feems  to  have  undergone  its 
moft  remarkable  change  to  (for)  the.  worfe,  from  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  rival  Carthage.  Salluft  afligns  the  caufe.  uinte  Carthagimm 
deletam,  .  •  •  meius  hostUis  in  honis  ariibus  civitatem  retinebat, — Sed  ubi  ilia  for' 
tnido  mentibus  decessitj  scilicet  ea  qui^  stcunda  res  amant,  lascivia  atque  sujterbia 
invesere. 

*'  In  the  laft  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  avarice,  unreftrained  by  moral 
principle,  was  the  chief  motive  of  the  Roman  conquefts.  It  was  fufficient 
leafon  for  going  to  war,  tliat  a  country  offered  a  tempting  objed  to  the 
rapacity  and  ambition  of  the  military  leaders.  The  conqueil  of  Italy  paved 
the  way  for  the  reduction  of  foreign  nations.  Hence  the  Romans  import- 
ed, with  their  wealth,  the  manners,  the  luxuries,  and, the  vices  of  the  na- 
tions they  fubdued.  The  generals  returned  not,  as  formerly,  after  a  fuc- 
cefsful  war,  to  the  labours  ">f  the  field,  and  a  life  of  temperance  and  in- 
duftry.  They  were  now  the  governors  of  kingdoms  and  provinces;  and, 
at  the  period  of  their  command  abroad,  difdaining  the  reltraints  of  a  fub- 
je6t,  they  could  be  (atisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  Ibvereignty  at  home. 
The  armies,  debauched  Jby  the  plunder  of  kingdoms,  were  completely  dil- 
pofed  to  fupport  them,  in  all  their  fchemes  of  anibition ;  and  the  popu4ace, 
won  by  corruption,  always  took  part  with  the  chief,  who  beft  could  pay 
for  their  favour  and  fupport.  Force  or  bribery  over-ruled  every  election  5 
and  the  inhabitants  of  diftant  ftates,  now  holding  the  rights  of  citizens, 
were  brought  to  Rome,  at  the  command  of  the  demagogue,  to  influence 
any  popular  conteft,  and  turn  the  fcale  in  his  favour.  In  a  governmenl 
thu$  irretrievably  deftroyed  by  the  decay  of  thofe  (prings  that  fupported 
it,  it  was  of  little  confequence  by  the  hand  of  what  particular  tyrant,  u  Carp- 
er, or  demagogue,  its  ruin  was  finally  accompliftied. 

"  From  a  conlideration  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  principal  ftates  of  an- 
tiquity, it  has  been  a  commonly  received  obfervation,  thai  the  conditution 
of  empires,  has,  Jike  the  human  body,  a  period 'of  growth,  maturity,  de- 
cline, and  extinftion.  But  arguments  from  analojgy  are  extremely  de- 
ceiving, and,  particularly,  when  the  analogy  is  from  ph)rrical  to  mora! 
truths  (between  phyfical  and  moral  truths).  The  human  body  is,  fioui  it? 
fabric,  naturally  fubje6l  to  decay,  aixi  is  perpetually  undergohig  a  change 
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%m  (by)  lime-  The  organs,  at  firft  weak,  attain  gradaallv  their  perfeft 
ilrength,  and  thence,  try  a  iimilai  gradation,  proceed  to  cfecay  and  diflo- 
lution.  This  is  an  immutable  law  of  nature.  ^But  the  fprings  of  tlie  body 
jwlitic  do  not  neceflarily  undergo  a  perpetual  change  from  (by)  time.  It 
is  not  regularly  progreffive  from  weakiiefs  to  ftrength,  and  thence  to  decay 
and  diflblution ;— nor  is  it  under  the  influence  of  any  principle  of  cor- 
ruption, which  may  not  be  checked,  and  even  eradicated,  by  wholefbme 
laws.  Thus,  the  begijining  of  the  corruption  of  Sparta,  is  attributed  to  ■ 
the  breach,  by  Lyfander,  of  the  infiitutions  of  Lycurgus,  in  introducing 
gdd  into  the  treafury  of  the  ftate,  in  (lead  of  her  iron  money.  But  was 
this  a  neceflary,  or  an  unavoidable  mealure?— -Perhaps  a  fingle  vole  in  the 
fenate  decreed  its  adoption;  and,  therefore,  another  fuffrage  might  have 
faved,  or  long  poftpoiied,  the  downfall  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Ro- 
man republic  owed  its  dillolution  to  the  extenfion  of  its  dominions.  Had* 
it  been  a  capital  crime  for  any  Roman  citizen  to  have  propofed  to  carry 
the  arms  of  the  republic  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  its  conflitution  might 
We  been  preferved,  for  many  ages  beyond  the  period  of  its  a6tual  dura- 
tion.— '  Accuftom  your  mind,'  faid  rhocion  to  Ariftias,  '  to  difcover,  inr 
the  fate  of  nations,  that  recompence,  which  the  great  author  of  nature  has 
annexed  to  the  pra6tice  of  virtue.  No  ftate  ever  cealed  to  be  profperous, 
but  in  confequence  of  having  departed  from  thoie  inftitutions,  to  whicb. 
file  owed  her  profperity/ — Kiftory,  indeed,  has  fliown,  that  all  ftates  and 
empires  have  had  their  period  of  duration;  but  hiftory,  inftru6ling  us  in 
the  caufes  which  have  produced  their  decline  and  downtiall,  inculcates  alfo 
this  falutary  lefFon,  that  they  themielves  are  in  general  the  mailers  of  their 
delHny,  and  that  all  nations  may,  and  mod  certainly  ought,  to  afpire  at 
immortality. 

"  It  was  a  great  desideratum  in  antient  politics,  that  a  government  (hould. 
poffefs  within  itfelfa  (the)  power  ol  periodical  refomation;  a  capacity  o£ 
checking  any  overgrowth  of  authority  in  any  of  its  branches,  and  of  wind- 
ing up  the  machine,  or  bringing  back  the  conftitution  to  its  fird  principles. 
To  tlie  want  of  (uch  a  power,  which  was  ineffeduaily  endeavoured  to  be 
fappUed  hy  fuch  partial  contrivances  as  the  Oltracilm  and  Petalifm,  we 
may  certainly  afcribe,  in  no  Imall  degree,  the  decay  of  the  dates  of  anti- 
quity ;  for,  in  their  government,  when  the  balance  was  once  dedroyed, 
the  evil  grew  worfe  from  day  to  day,  and  admitted  of  no  remedy  but  a 
revolution,  or  an  entire  change  of  the  iydem.  The  Briiifti  Conditution 
poffeires  this  inedimable  advantage  over  all  the  governments  both  of  an- 
tient and  modern  times.  But  of  this  we  diall  afterwards  treat  in  its  proper 
prace."-7-Se6l.  xix.  and  xxxix. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  efFeds  of  civilization  on  the  duration  offtatcs, 
[the  author  might  juftly  have  added,  that,  when  once  they  have  be- 
come polilhed,  and  of  cowrie  luxurious,  luxury  has  uniformly  un- 
done them  J  unlefs  where  the  fabric  was  upheld,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
Britain,  by  the  inyigorating  influence  of  indultry  and  commerce. 

To  this  firft  volume  is  addtd  a  moft  u(^ful  *'  Comparative  View'* 
of  Geography  antient  and  modern,  accompanied  with  Maps. 


[To  be  concluded  in  our  next,~\ 
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Barrow'^  EJfay  on  Education^ 
(Concluded from  P.  +7O 

THE  importance  of  the  prefent  fubjea,  and  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  the  performance,  have  induced  us  to  extend  our  ana« 
lyfis  to  an  unufual  length,  and  yet  the  extrads  which  we  have  given 
affoid  but  a  feeble  fpecimen  of  the  coUeftive  energy,  fpirit,  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  work. 

In  out  foregoing  numbers  we  gave  an  account  of  this  publication 
up  to  the  19th  chapter,  and  we  here  begin  with  the  20th,  On  the 
Vices  and  Virtues  of  Boys'y  an  cffay  which  feems  to  comprehend  much 
practical  moral fty.  The  vices  and  diforders  which  moAly  difturb 
'  fociety  are  traced  to  their  fources,  and  very  judicious  means  are 
pointed  out  for  their  prevention  or  reftraint,  at  that  period  of  life 
when  cojxt&ixon  is  moft  pra6tical  and  efficacious. 

The  theory  here  laid  down  is  evidently  deduced  from  accurate  ob- 
Icrvation  and  experience.  Many  of  the  misfortunes  of  youth  and  fub- 
fequent  manhood  are  charged  to  the  miilalcen  klndnefs  and  fafhion- 
able  indulgence  of  parents. 

The  following  are  the  author's  fentiments  on  this  fubjeft. 

♦'  The  fource  to  which  I  alhide  is,  exceffive  indulgence  to  our  children; 
.  St  circumitaTice  which  never  fails  to  prodqce,  or  to  aggravate,  depraved 
fentiments,  and  pernicious  habits.  Quindilian  complained  that,  vh  his  days> 
the  firll  thing  which  the  fons  of  gentlemen  were  taught,  was,  to  call  in 
llfping  accents  for  their  ornaments  of  purple  or  of  crimfon;  and  that  more 
attention  was  employed  to  improve  their  palates,  than  to  correct  their  pro- 
nunciation. With  what  juftice  afimilar  complaint  may  be  made  at  preient,' 
there  is  lefs  reafon  to  prove  than  to  lament.  Where  due  tendernefs  to  our 
own  offspring  ends,  and  exceflive  indulgence  begins,  it  may  not,  indeed, 
be  eafy  to  determine  with  preciiion.  But  indulgence  is  obvioufly  exceffive, 
when,  in  the  important  articles  of  food,  amulement,  and  ftudy,  the  incli- 
nations and  appetites  of  the  children  are  confulted,  inilead  of  the  judgment 
of  the  parents :  and  this  indulgence  becomes  ftill  more  mifchievous  and  ciiW 
pable  when  it  is  granted  to  one  child  in  preference  to  the  rell ;  or  at  th<j 
expcnce  of  their  comfort  and  convenience.  Of  this,  indeed,  the  ill  efTeclj 
are  neither  few  nor  inconfiderable.  ~  J 

"  A  favourite  fon  is  feldom  beloved  by  his  brothers;  and  ftill  more  feldon 
feels  any  lincere  love  for  them  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  moil  pleating  and  tli 
moft  amiable  of  human  affedlions  is  difcouraged  and  impaired  at  that  fealb 
of  life  when  it  might  be  molt  fdccefsfully  cultivated  and  eftablithcd. 

"  The  preference  conftanCly  rtiewn  to  one  child,  in  the  end  dirapjx)int 
its  own  purpofes.  It  grows  in  time  to  be  received  as  a  right,  and  inilea^ 
of  exciting  fentiments  of  pleafure  and  gratitude  in  his  mind,  fills  it  wit 
vain  notions  of  his  own  importance,  witn  the  fpirit  of  infolence  and  upprel 
fion. 

'*  The  extreme  fondnefs  of  the  parents  is  oflcn  more  troublefome  thaj 
pleafmg  to  the  child.     Sometimes  he  fees  and  defpites  their  wcaknef's ;  a 
when  contradidion  is  exerted,  and  fome  occafions   will '  imperiouHy    d 
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maiK!  its  exertion,  it  will  offend  more  than  all  former  kindnefs  has  obliged* 
]>io  wonder,  then,  that  of  all  our  children,  he  who  has  been  mod  in- 
dulged, Ihoald  generally  prove  the  moft  refractory  and  the  moll  ungrate- 
ful. _      .^ 

''  Bat  where  no  undue  4)reference  •r  partiality  is  (hewn,  cxceflive  in- 
dulgence is  by  no  means  deprived  of  its  folly  or  its  mifchiefs.  It  quickly 
teades  difmgenuotifnefs  and  diflionourable  artifices.  The  child  foon  learns 
(D  affect  pain,  licknefs/  and  unhappinefs ;  becaufe  he  knows  that  by  fuch 
means  he  will  obtain  whatever  he  defires,  from  parents  who  will  not  bear 
(o  hear  him  cry ;  and  thus  that  ingenuous  temper,  the  great  ornament  of 

Kutb,  is  deflroyed  before  the  period  arrives  which  it  ought  chiefly  to  have 
orned. 

"  Habitual  indulgence  to  children  feldom  fails  to  terminate  in  a  mean 
|nd  felfiQi  dilpofition.     It  teaches  individuals  to  claim,  and  tempts  them  to 
t,  their  perfbnal  gratification,  at  whatever  expence  to   themfelves  or 
ers-:  and  this  philanthropy,  the  fairefl  boafl  of  hunian  nature^  and  one 
the  firft  precepts  of  our  religion,  is  poifoned  at  the  fource. 
'  "  It  fends  them  to  fchool  with  hopes  of  having  the  fame  indulgence  con- 
'tiiHied;  and  if  they  are  difappointed,  as  their  own  beft  interefts  require  ' 
tbey  lliould  be,  the  difappointment  produces  averfion  to.ftudv,  regret  for 
jihepleafures  they  have  loft,  fanciful  and  fidlitious  complaints  again  ft  the 
fianinary,  perpetual  folicitations  to  be  removed  from  it,  and  all  thofe  con- 
tnptible  humours  and  pallions  which  torment  alike  the  parents,  the  teacher, 
d  the  pupils,  and  prevent  improvement  as  much  in  fcience  as  in  virtue. 
"  It  teaches  them  fuch  delicacy  and  fuch  avidity  of  appetite  in  the  article 
food,  as,  in  the  courfe  of  their  future  life,  expofes  them  often  to  in- 
convenience, and  always  to  contempt :  and  it  often  creates  fuch  a  tafte  for 
jrine  as  impairs  the  conititution  before  it  is  fully  ellablilhed,  or  terminate* 
\  one  of  the  moft  deipicable  of  human  vices,  habitual  drunkennefs." 

•  The  author  proceeds  to  detail  various  other  vices,  and  to  point  out 

£e  means  of  their  reftrai^it  or  corredtion.     He  ftill  afcribes  much  ta 
eweaknefs  of  parents;  and  he  condefcends,  in  a  note,  to  animad** 
trert;  with  fome  feverity  on  the  practice  of  introducing  the  children  of 
the  family  to  the  company  after  dinner.     The  laft  vice  of  boys  which  - 
he  notices  is  certainly  of  the  greatefl:  importance, 

"  The  laft  vice  (fays  Dr.  Barrow,  p.  24.4,)  which  I  fliall  fpecify,  and  that 
whk:h,  auKMigft  the  fenior  pupils  of  a  fchool,  is  moft  to  be  apprehended,  is 
debauchery,     it  is  not  only  of  all  others  the  moft  injurious  to  the  health  of 
Ae  ftudent,  but  the  moft  hoftile  to  his  improvement  in  literature,  as  well  as 
m  virtue.    It  moftiy  withdraws  his  attention  from  the  proper  objeds  of  his 
purfuit ;  and  equally  debafes  the  underftanding,  and  corJ-upts  the  heart.    To 
this,  the  temptation  is  the  moft  conftant,  and  prevention  the  moft  difficult* 
The  teacher  cannot  make  this,  like  other  vices,  the  fubje6t  of  advice  and 
admonition,  without  the  hazard  of  inflaming  the  pallions,  which  he  would 
wifli  to  reftrain.     He  cannot  eafily  illustrate  the  gradations  by  which  young 
Wen  are  ufually  feduced  from  their  duty,  without  violating  the  delicacy  of 
bis  hearers,  and  his  own ;    he  cannot,  without  exciting  their  fmiles/  as 
wtcn  as  their  convi^ion,  enlarge  upon  the  guilt  and  the  aggravations  of 
fuch  tranfgreflions ;  and  when  oflfences  have  been  detedied,  the  office  and 
*utbrity  of  a  fchoolmafter  furnifti  him  with  hardly  any  means  of  fuitable  or 
•f&^ious  punilhraeut.     The  age  of  the  ©Sender  will  generally  render  per- 
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Ibnal  ctiaftifemeht  Frnproper,  or  ufelefs ;  and  amongd  his  fehooUeUows  hi 
mrill  excite  more  envy  or  admiration  than  either  ridicule  or  i  eproach.    Th^ 
influence  of  the  teacher,  indeed,  mud  be  exerted  rather  in  prevention  tt 
corredlion:   and,   next  to  enforcing  the  great  principles  of  religion 
virtue,  it  is  perhaps  the  mofl  eh'gibie  expedient  to  arm  the  p>afiions  again! 
each  other:  this,  it  mu(l  be  allowed,  is  a  very  imperfed  fyflem  of  moralitjKJ 
but  in  tlie  p^efent  (late  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  feafon  of  youth,  itij 
.often  neceilary,  and  always  beneficial.     From  ach  of  meannefs,  for  exaob' 
pie,  the  fludent  may  often  be  deterred  by  arguments  founded  upon  his  prideil 
The  love  pf  eafe  or  diflipation  may  be  counteradted  by  infpiring  him  with  i 
love  of  letters ;  and  the  purfuits  of  ambition  may  withdraw  his  attention 
f]*om  the  afiedions  of  concupilcence.     'The  poets,  (fays  Murclus)  hav^ 
wifely  determined,  that  while  all  the  other  deities  are  made  fubjed  to  the 
empirp  of  love,  neither  Venua  nor  Cupid  (hould  have  any  authority  orer 
Minervaiand  the  mufes/    Of  all  external  reftraints,  however,  upon  the  ih- 
dalgence  of  licentious  pallions  the  moft  powerful  muft  be  drawn  from  the 
apprehenfions  which  the  youth  may  feel,  that  his  tranfgreilions  will  come 
to  the  knowledge,  and  excite  the  difpleafure,  of  his  parents  and  his  friends. 
In  all  cafes  of  morality,  indeed,  and  in  this  above  all  others,  lefs  will  de- 
pend upon  the  care  and  vigilance  exerted  at  fchool,  than  upon  the  princi- 
pled in/lilled,  the  liberties  allowed,  and  the  examples  exhibited  at  home. 
The  tutor  can  only  continue  what  the  fa^i^er  muft  begin,  or  fupport  what 
he  has  enjoined.     The  parent  is  the  natural  teacher  of  morals  to  his  (on: 
the  preceptor  is  only  his  fubftitute  and  reprefentative.     The  mailer  of  an 
academy  may  felecl  a  lituation  as  far  removed  as  pofHble  from  external 
temptation  ;  the  play-ground  may  be  expofed  to  his  conflant  infpection ;  he 
may  guard  (Iridly  againil  wandering  beyond  the  bounds  prefcribed ;  and  h< 
may  infill  upon  an  uniform  compliance  with  the  hours  of  hufinefs  and  re- 
pofe:  above  all,  he  may  Ihew  his  own  love  of  virtue  and  purity,  and  en- 
force their  principles,  alike  Jby  his  leffons  and  his  condu6l;  and  his  learning, 
bis  prudence,  and  his  humanity,  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  the  high* 
eft  ambition  of  his  approbation,  and  a  proportiona.te  fear  of  his  difpleafurci 
But  beyond  thefe  precautions  his  moral  influence  cannot  eafily  .be   ex« 
tended;  and  when  the  impetuofity  of  the  pafTions  of  youth,  and  the  licen- 
tious manners  of  the  times  are  candidly  coniidered,  the  teacher  will  not  ht 
baftily  condemned,  though  his  vigilance  will  be  occafionally  cluded>  anc 
bis  befi  exertions  fometimes  fail  of  their  eSetl,'* 

From  the  foregoing  extrafts  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  authoi 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  and  with  the  tempers  and 
difpofitions  of  boys :  and,  though  he  is  the  decided  enemy  of  indul- 
gence and  miftaken  lenity,  he  appears  no  lefs  the  rational  advocate 
for  gentlenefs  and  humanity.  Many  interefting  topics,  which  w< 
h^ve  not  noticed,  are  incidentally  difcufled  in  this  chapter,  and  al! 
with  candour  and  judgment. 

The  2ift  Chapter,  On  Ornamental  Jccomplijhments^  gives  a  coiiciH 
view  of  the  ufe  of  mufic,  dancing,  drawing,  fencing,  and  other  fuel; 
acquirements :  the  value  of  which  is,  we  think,  fully  appreciated  b] 
Dr.  Barrow. 

Chapter  22,  On  an  early  Kno,wledge  of  the  Worlds  contains  a  review 
•f  the  arguments  generally  urged  in  favour  of  this  knowledge  \  and  th< 
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pradice,.  on  the  whole,  is  condenfined  as  equally  unfavourable  to 
foiid  fcienco  and  virtue. 

We  come  now  to  analyfe  the  23d  and  laft  Chapter,  On  the  EffeSis 
$f  the  late  Revolution  in  France  upon  Opinions  and  Manners  in  this  King^ 
dm.    This  portion  of  the   work  fcems   to  have  been  the  author's 
favourite,  for  it  is  the  moft  elaborately  written.     Here  the  opinions 
and  manners  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
reprefentcd,  as  having  received  much  injury  from  the  propagation  of 
French  principles,  and  from  Jacobinical  examples  of  perfidy,  cruelty, 
and  infidelity.  To  thefe  evils,  it  is  maintained,  that  one  powerful  anti- 
dote may  be  found  in  the  judicious  management  of  education.     This 
eloquent  and  impreffive  effay  is  well  worthy  of  feparate  publication. 
We  (hall  give  a  few  extraSs  as  a  fpecimen,  though  we  are  at  a  loft 
which  parts  to  prefer.    Where  excellence  is  uniforiii,  feledion  be«, 
comes  difEcult. 

"  The  late  Revolution  in  France  (fays  our  author)  has  engaged  a  larger 

ftare  of  the  attention  of  mankind  than  any  other  fubje6l,  in  the  fame  number 

ofyears,  was  ever  abl«-'  to  attain.     No  other  event,  indeed,  which  hiftory 

lias  recorded,  has  in  an  equal  degree  interefled  the  paffions  of  the  heart,  or 

fiiggefted  {o  many  important  topics  of  reflexion  to  the  underftanding.     its 

Influence  has  extended,  not  only  to  the  public  forms  of  Civilized  fociety  in 

almoft  every  quarter  of  the  world,  but  even  to  the  regulations  and  the  com'- 

forts  of  domelUc  life :  it  has  hardly  more  dillurbed  the  monarch  on  his 

throne,  than  the  peafant  in  his  cottage :  its  bold  and  novel  do6lrines  have 

conlradicled  almoft  all  eftablifhed  opinions  in  policy  and  morals,  and  their 

natural  effe^^s ;  its  unparalleled  atrocities  in  practice  have  Outraged  all  the 

feelings  of  humanity.     If  the  French,  like  Phaeton,  have  failed  to  enlighten 

and  regulate  the  world,  they  have,  unhappily,  like  him,  fet  it  on  fire  in  the 

attempt.     No  wonder  then,  that  we  find  this  revolution  intruding  itfelf 

into  the  converfation  of  dlmoft  every  company,  and  into  the  writings  of 

every  author.     It  has  not,  merely  in  common  with  other  events  of  this  day, 

filled  the  columns  of  our  newfpapers  and  the  pages  of  our  pamphlets ;  but 

it  has  produced  elaborate  and  important  volumes  of  memoirs  and  diflerta* 

tions,  anecdotes  and  refledions.     It  has,  indeed,  become  the  great  fource 

of  iliafiration  and  example  in  all  our  fpeculations  on  human  nature,  and 

human  adlions ;  in  the  theories  of  the  fiatefman,  the  inveftigations  of  the 

moralift,  and  the  leffons  of  the  divine. 

'*  In  one  point  of  view  it  i^ems  to  have  an  intimate  connection  with  thai 
obged  of  the  prefent  work ;  in  the  changes  it  has  produced  in  public  opi<^ 
uion  amongft  us,  or  to  fpeak  with  more  precifion,  in  the  injury  it  has  done 
to  the  fentiments  and  principles  of  the  people  on  the  great  fubjeds  of  man- 
ners, government,  and  religion.  If  thefe  changes  and  this  injury  cannot 
be  counteraded,  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  doubted,  that  they  mull  at  length 
he  attended  with  their  neceflary  confequences — a  correfpondent  alteration 
in  the  form  of  civil  fociety;  the  total  overthrow  of  our  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  efiablithment :  and  it  is  hardly  lefs  obvious  that  one  powerful  means  of 
counteradion  may  be  found  in  the  inftru6lion  given  to  our  children,  and  the 
habits  e(tabli(hed  in  their  condu6l. 

"  What  may  be  fuppofed  then  to  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mif- 
cfaief  akeady  r«ceived^  and  in  what  manner^  and  in  what  degree^  it  may 
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be  corrected  or  re  ft  rained  by  the  judicious  management  of  education,  the 
prefent  eflay  may  be  allowed,  without  departing  from  its  proper  province, 
briefly  to  examine  and  explain." 

Here  the  author  enters  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  vario;^ 
fentiments  and  dangerous  opinions  to  which  the  French  Revolution 
has  given  rife;  and  he  expofes  the  fallacy  and  fatal  tendency  of  thofe 
doctrines  with  confiderable  force.  He,  very  juftly,  obierves,  that 
the  danger  of  infeftion  is  not  removed  by  the  late  peace,  or  truce, 
which  has  been  made.  We  really  confider  the  danger  as  greatly  en- 
creafed.  The  war  might  be  fuppofed  to  operate,  in  fome  degree,  as  a 
quarantine,  but  this  being  now  taken  off,  anticeptics,  and  antidotes 
like  the  prefent  chapter,  become  the  more  neceffary. 

Among  the  various  evils  effeiled  by  this  revolutionary  monfter. 
Dr.  Barrow  reckons  the  eftimation,  treatment,  and  corruption  of  wo- 
men, upon  whofe  virtue  and  honour,  the  virtue  and  honour  of  the  world  ' 
hiay  be  faid  principally  to  depend.     What  he  fays  on  this  fubjed  is  ^ 
peculiarly  interefting.  ' 

"  Another  point  (fays  the  author)  in  which  (his  revolution  threatens  ttt  \ 
iofure  public  opinion  and  public  conduct  amongft  us,  is  the  eftiraatioa'* 
and  treatment  of  women  as  members  offociety.  To  attempt  to  prove  i 
their  importance  in  this  refpe6l,  would  be  not  only  fuperfluous  but  abfurd.  i 
It  is  one  of  thofe  truths  which  cannot  be  rendered  ftronger  by  argument  i 
or  clearer  by  illuftration;  and  the  influence  of  this  ellimation  and  this 
treatment  on  the  general  morals  of  the  community,  though  lefs  obvious  i 
perhaps,  is  not  lefs  real  or  lefs  extenfive. 

<*  Long  before  the  revolution  it  was  grown  almoft  into  a  maxirfl  amongft  , 
^  men  of  pteafure  in  France,  that  there  was  not  a  woman  of  p'rinciple  and 
virtue  in  the  kingdom.     The  maxim  was  undoubtedly  falfe ;  but  their  con- 
dud  fince  appears  to  have  univerfzClly  proceeded  upon  thefuppofition  of  its 
truth.     Under  the  ancient  government  their  gallantries  were  mixed  with 
fentiment  and  cotiducled  with  delicacy  ;  they  are  now  as  grols  as  they  are 
immoral.     Concubinage,  inftead  of  being  Itigmatized  and  reftrained  by  i 
public  opinion,  is  countenanced  by  the  general  practice.     The  folemnity  i 
of  marriage  is  treated  with  a  levity  by  which  it  is  eflentially  difcouraged, 
and  even  the  laws  by  which  it  has  been  regulated,  are  calculated  rather  to 
deftroy  than  proted  the  inltitution.     This  contemptuous  ufage  of  theic. 
women,  and  the  confequent  licentioufnefc  of  their  morals  mull  indeed  be 
confidered  as  partly  the  caufe  and  partly  the  confequence  of  the  revofotiNSHi. 
But-  whatever  tendency  there  is  amongft  us  to  imitate  the  manners  of  that 
ill-fdted  country,  the  lame  tendency  there  mu(l  be  to  weakien  the  bonds  of 
our  political  eftablifliment.  That  in  the  point  under  conlideration,  the  refem- 
blance  is  confiderable,  however  it  maybe  lamented,  cannot  be  denied. 

*'  The  contract  of  marriage  and  the  confcientious  obfervance  of  its  laws, 
are  not  only  the  natural  bafis,  but  the  firmed  fupport  of  civil  fociety ;  and 
with  how  much  greater  frequency  than  in  former  time  its  engagements  are 
violated  amongd  us,  as  well  in  the  lower  as  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, not  only  the  chronicles  of  fcandal,  but  the  records  of  our  courts  of 
jufiice  will  abundantly  teftify.  That  tbe  young  men  of  the  prefent  day 
treat  the  tenderer  fex  with  lefs  rcfpc'-t  and  attention  than  was  the  laudable 
piadice  within  our  own  age  and  memory,  and  that  this  change  has  been 
^  chiefly 
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tihicflyobferveil  fince  the  commencement  of  this  infectious  revolution^  their 
general  converfation  in  mixed  fociety,  and  their  general  behaviour  at  places 
of  public  refort,  unhappily  furnifli  evidence  too  obvious  and  decifive-to  be 
called  in  queftion.     That  our  ydung  women  have  in  fome  degree  provoked. 
A  treatment  by  imitating  in  their  conduct  the  manners  of  their  own  fex  at 
Paris^  if  not^  a  principal  caufe  of  the  evil,  is  certainly  one  of  its  principal 
aggravations.     The  diffidence  and  the  delicacy  which  were  formerly  num- 
bered amongft  their  brightelt  ornaments  and  mod  powerful  attractions,  are 
mii  difcarded  as  the  indications  of  meaimefs  of  fpirit,  of  vulgarity  of  man- 
ners and  the  converfation  of  too  many  amongit  them  as  little  dii'guiles  their 
paffions  as  their  drefs  c;onceaIs  their  perfons.     It  was  one  of  the  boafls  or 
I  the  menaces  of  France  in  the  earliefl  periods  of  her  revolution  that  (lie  would 
in  every  country  of  Europe  prepare  the  minds  of  one  fex  for  a  fimilar  revo- 
lation  by  perverting  the  fentiments  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  otlier. . 
That  this  fatal  projedt  has  been  attempted  againfl  our  nation^  I  (hall  be  rea- 
dily excufed  the  unneceirary  talk  of  proving  to  my  fellow- fubjects.     Bat  I 
[Ouftbe  allowed  to  lament,  that  of  a  mifchief  evidently  begun  we  do  not 
appear  to  poffefs  cither  virtue  or  pride  enough  to'  flop  the  progrefs.     We 
I  read  their  writings  with  avidity,  and  we  copy  their  faihions,  without  con- 
I  lidcriag  their  tendency  or  their  propriety.     Our  young  men  feem  not  to 
jinowor  not  torefledt  that  the  abolition  of  the  diftindions  of  drefs  was  firll 
idopted  by  our  republican  neighbours,  as  one  of  their  expedients  to  dellroy 
tile  diilinctions  of  ranks,  and  the  fenfevof  fubordinationin  fociety,  and  our 
joong  women  are  probably  little  aware  that  the  failiionable  nakednefs  of 
ihc  prefent  day  was  firll  adopted  in  this  country  in  imitation  of  the  revolu- 
liBnaryproltitutes  of  France." 

After  difcuffing  varloirs  other  fubjeSs  of  ferious  importance,  Drv 
row  thus  obfervcs  : — 

*'  Such  appear  to  be  the  injuries  which  opinions  and  manners  amongd  us ' 
vefuftained,  and  fuch  the  nature  and  ms^nitude  of  the  dangers  to  which 
e  have  lately  been  oxpofed,  and  from  which  we  cannot  be  confidered  as 
ving  yet  efcaped.  To  correct  thefe  errors  and  to  repel  thefe  dangers, 
uiy  judicious  and  vigorous  exertions  have  been  made,  and  certainly  not 
prithout  fuccefs.  The  revolutionary  dodrines,  as  far  at  lead  as  political  ob- 
feds  alone  are  concerned,  are  unqueilionably  at  prefent  not  in  a  ftale  of 
progrefs  amongft  us.  They  are  probably  lofing  ground;  but  recent  enqui- 
res have  proved  that  they  are  by  no  means  extind.  They  are,  indeed,  too 
Agreeable  to  the  worft  paffions  of  the  populace,  ever  to  be.  wholly  eradi-  ^ 
ted  from  their  minds ;  and  their  advocates  and  votaries  wait  only  for  a 
venient  opportunity  to^  bring  them  again  into  operation ;  under  new 
Ds,  perhaps,  and  witli  additional  attractions  and  more  fatal  del u (ions. 

Eagh  in  a  great  meafure  driven  for  the  pr.elent  into  fecrecy  and  filence, 
are  iiill  conne6teJ  by  correfpondence  and  intelligence,  by  their  club« 
their  fraternities,  throughout  almoft  every  diilridt  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
|WB  ready  to  unite  publicly  in  the  common  caufe  at  the  firft  lammons  of 
wir  leaders,  on  the  firft  fignal  of  infurredion  and  confufion.  They  have 
ijpcatedly  boafted,  indeed,  thit  the  neighbouring  influence  of  the  French 
•epublicupon  our  charaders,  our  manners,  and  our  policy,  cannot  be  finally 
'^fted;  that  its  principles  conftitute  an  imperifhable  feed,  which  will  un- 
ftifingly  propagate  itfelf,  and  •ventually  cover  with  its  fruits,  not  only  our 
•*n  country,  but  every  other  natiop  of  the  world.  Whenever  external  and 
^0.  ]fLviii._voi.  XII.  K  imme- 
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immediate  daoger  (hall  be  To  far  removed,  that  our  fears  and  our  vigHance 
ftiali  be  relaxed;  when  peace  fliall  again  return,  and  bring  with  it  its  ufual 
attendants,  negligence,  and  fecurity,  then  will  thefe  deltructive  dodrines 
again  exert  their  influence;  for  they  cannot  long  remain  at  reft ;  and  they 
will  exert  it  with  the  greater  effect,  becaufe  they  will  find  too  many  amon|ft 
Us  prepared  to  receive  and  encourage  them/' 

.  We  have  already  noticed  the  praftical  utility  and  wifdom  of  the 
prefent  perfornnance.  To  the  numerous  defefts  and  difordcrs  here 
pointed  out  in  education,  appropriate  remedies  are  prefcribcd,  and  to 
the  political  evils  and  dangers  of  this  country  the  following  precau- 
tions, among  others,  are  recommended. 

'*  More  than  one  inftance  may  be  found  amongft  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
-where  the  profeflors  of  philofophy.  were  driven  into  exile,  left  their  doc- 
trine*; fhould  corrupt  the  youth  of  the  country  and  endanger  the  fafctyof 
the  ftate.  Lei  us  at  leaft  learn  fo  much  caution  from  their  example,  as 
tblay  every  legal  reftraint  upon  our  modern  philofophers  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  ©pinions ;  and  to  counteract  the  opinions  themfclves  by  more 
falutary  inftrudtions  on  every  fubjecl  conneded  with  patriotifm  and  virtue. 
Have  already  declared  my  opinion,  that  in  our  ferainaries  pro feffing  literary 
and  liberal  education,  no  man  fliould  be  permitted  to  prelide  without  the  li- 
cence, which  the  canon  has  enjoyed ;  that  all,  who  may  be  expected  to 
have  any  confiderable  influence  in  the  country,  may  be  reared  in  fuch  prin- 
ciples as  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country  require.  And  as  the  loweft 
orders  of  the  people  in  thefe  days  generally  obtain  fome  portion  of  literary 
information,  fome  vigilance  fhould  be  exerted  to  fecure  found  principles,  as 
well  as  fufficient  talents,  in  their  teachers ;  to  direft  the  proper  obje6ls  of 
inftruclion  and  the  books  which  fliould  be  put  into  their  hands.  For  our 
parochial  fchools,  our  charity  ichools,  and  our  Sunday  fchools  infpedlors 
ihould  be  every  where  appointed.  When  thefe  are  conducted  with  wifdom, 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  in  a  high  degree  beneficial  to  the  pupil  in  parti- 
cular, and  to  the  ftate  in  general.  But  whenever  they  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lower  cgrders.oT  the  Diflenters,  or  of  thofe  enthufiafts  ufually  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  denomination  of  methodifls ;  whenever  they  are  acceilibic 
to  "the  open  or  the  difguifed  teachers  (if  anarchy  and  irreligion,  then  inay 
they  become  the  fource,  not  only  of  private  corruption,  but  of  public 
danger.  The  zeal  of  Jacobinifm  never  ileeps.  It  neglects  no  opportunity 
of  gaining  profelytes  to  its  caufe.  It  difdains  no  inf^rument  that  may  in  any 
degree  promote  its  baneful  purpofes.  Our  children  and  our  populace  arc 
the  firft  objedts  on  which  it  would  exert  its  powers;  and  their  inflrudiion 
or  pervcrfion  its  favourite  engine  of  operation. ^  Here  then  we  have  the 
teflimony  of  our  enemies  in  favour  of  Ihe  truth  and  value  of  the  do6trine, 
Which  J^^'ifh  to  recommend,  the.  influence  ofearlyimpreffions  upon  the  mind 
on  the  future  conduct  of  man;  and  the  attention  they  would  beftow  on  the 
inflruction  of  the  riling  generation,  with  a  view  to  the  expulfion  of  received 
opinions  and  the  deftrudion  of  eliablifhed  principles,  it  will  be  our  duty 
and  intereft^to  exert  in  fupport  of  Government  and  the  laws  of  truth,  mora* 
lity,  and  religion.'* 

Such  are  the  wife  precautions  pointed  out  by  this  able  and  patriotic 
writer,  who  on  every  occafiQn  demonfirates  the  infeparable  connec- 
tion between  the  proper  education  of  youth,  ^nd  the  fafcty  and  prof-. 
pcrity  of  the  ftate. 

With 


Tht  Spirit  (f  Antt'Jacobihifm.  'ijft 

With  refpeS  to  the  ftyle  of  this  performance,  we  have  already  in 

general  terms  fpoken  highly  of  its  ftrength  and  pcrfpicuity.     The 

author  is,  however,  foraetimes  more  intent  upon  his  fiibjeS  than  on 

J(^e  rounding  of  his  periods  or  the  polifh  of  his  fentences,  though 

Bumcrous  fpecimens  might  be  feleded  of  elaborate  and  elegant  com- 

pofition.     If,  as  Horace  [ays— fcriiendi  reSie  fapere  ejl  et  principium 

(sffons^  or,  according  to  Swift,  th^t  proper  words  in  their  proper  places 

conftitute  good  writing,  then  will  every  part  of  this  work  bear  the 

teft  of  criticifm.     The  Doftor  feems  a  decided  enemy  to  literary  as 

well  as  political  innovations ;  he  retains  the  fuperfluous  letters  which 

are  rcjedcd  by  mod  modern  writers,  fuch  as  the  u  in  favour ^  and 

the  k  in  publick.     In  this,  however,  he  is  fupported  bv  the  two 

greateft  authorities  that  this  age  has  produced,  we  mean  Johnfon  and 

Surke. 

In  tracing  literary  refemblance  with  regard  to  the  prefent  compo- 
fition,  we  recognife  the  author  as  a  pupil  of  the  fchool  of  Johnfon, 
and  certainly  a  pupil  who  does  not  difgrace  his  mafter.  The  ftrufilure 
andmeafCire  of  his  fentences  frequently  remind  us  of  the  Rambler; 
but  we  do  not  find  the  fame  pomp  or  luxuriance  of  cxpreffion.  In 
tht  neatnefs  of  the  antithefis,  and  in  concifc  and  ftriking  aphorifms. 
Dr.  Barrow  is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  Dr.  Johnfon  ;  but  he  does  not 
difplay  the  richnefs  of  imagery,  nor  does  he  feem  to  poflefs  the  copia 
verborum  of  his  great  archetype.  Indeed  the  fubjefi,  which  is  partly 
I'dida^ic,  does  not  require  much  imagery  or  ornament.  The  princi- 
ples too  of  thefe  writers  bear  a  ftriking  refemblance.  On  the  momen^ 
tons  fubje6ls  on  which  Dr.  Barrow  ^treats,  he  feems  to  think  like 
Dr.  Johnfon,  and  to  give  equal  force  to  his  opinions :  indeed,  his 
leafoning  in  general  carries  a  convidlion  like  that  of  mathematical 
<iemonftration. 

A  fchoolmafter  of  fuch  diftinguiflied  talents  might,  on  retiring  from 
the  profeflion,  1)6  deemed  a  public  lofs  \  but  this  is  fully  compenfated 
in  the  prefent  publication,  by  which  his  knowledge  and  the  r«fult  of 
his  experience  are  likely  to  produce  more  cxtcnfive  and  permanent 
benefit,  and  we  earneftly  recommend  to  every  lover  of  his  country, 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  this  leafonable  and  excellent  work. 
In  fine,  whether  we  view  it  in  a  literary,  moral,  religious,  or  poli- 
tical light,  it  comrnands  our  warmeft  approbation  ;  and  we  do  not 
hcfitate  to  pronounce  it  the  moft  pradical,  fafe,  and  folid  fyftem  of 
education  hitherto  publiflied  in  this  country.  i 

*-■        II    .  ..      ■  I     .  „-  .. .         , ,  ,   , ■  ' ' — — — — « 

The  Spirit  of  Anti~yacobinifm  for  1 8o2 :  being  a  CoUeSlion  of  Effhysj 
DiJfertationSy  and  other  Pieces ^  in  Profe  and  Verfe^  on  Subjects 
ReiigiouTy  Moraly  Political ^  and  Literary  ;  partly  feleSled  from  the 
Fugitive  Publications  of  the  Dayy  and  partly  original,  l2mo.  Pp. 
415.     6s.  6d.  Boards.   Cobbett  and  Morgan. 

THE  defign  of  this  work  will  heft  be  underftood  from  the  Editor's 
explanation  in  his  *<  Advertifement,"  which  alfo  contains  a  de- 
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finition  of  Jacobinifm,  and  fome  remarks  on  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  \tf 
which  are  not  inapplicable  to  our  Review. 

'*  Superadded  to  the  defire  of  refcuing  from  oblivion  many  pieces  of  merit 
i^hich  appear  in  the  fugitive  publications  of  the  day,  the  Editor  of  this  v<>» 
lame  has  another  object  in  view ; — to  provide  an  antidote  for  the  poifon 
which  has,  for  fome  time,  been  annually  circulated  under  tlie  title  of  Hfe 
Spirit  of  the  Fuhlic  Journali  y — a  work  apparently  intended  to  corrupt  themo- 
rals>  and  to  vitiate  the  tafie,  of  its  readers. 

'*  But  the  principal  part  of  the  Sjiirit  of  Anti-Jacobinism  will  ever  confiftof 
original  compofitions,  which  fome  of  the  firft  poets  and  profe-writers  of  the 
prefent  day  have  engaged  to  fupply.     The  Editor  feels  it  necelTary  to  cau- 
tion the  public  againft  the  hafty  adoption  of  an  erroneous  idea,  which,  though 
founded  excluiively  on  the  Title  of  the  Boole,  great  pains  have  been  takeft 
to  encourage; — namely,  that  this  is  merely  a  pK>litical  and  a  party  publica* 
tion.     It  is  no  fuch  thing ; — political  difcuffions,  indeed,  will  ever  conftitutc 
s  portion  of  iti  coiitents,  but  certainly  not  with  a  view  to  the  fupport  of  any 
Party,    It  will  contain  Eflays,  Letters,  Differtations,  and  Poems,  on  fubje6& 
religious,  moral,  fcientific,  and  literary. — In  (hort,  as  Jacobinism  has  dem> 
iitiott  for  its  eifject,  and  dejirattity  for  its  means \  {^  is  the  objeft  of  Anti- 
J AC omv isu  Preservation,  and  its  «^fl«j  purity.     Thus,  while  the  votaries  of 
the/ermer  feck,  by  poifoning  every  fource  of  information  and  amufementjto 
deprave  the  tafle,  corrupt" the  morals,  and  to  eradicate  all  religious  princf" 
pies  from  the  mind,  fo  deflroying  the  cement  which  binds  not  merely  man 
to  man,  but  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  tor  the  attainment  of  its  end;  the 
followers  of  the  latter  (liould  labour  to  keep  the  channels  of  inftruftron  pure 
ftnd  uncontaminated,  to  preferve  the  tafte  from  pollution,  and  the  mind  from 
corruption,  by  providing  it  with  fuch  wholefome  food  as  may  at  once  afford 
pleafurc  and  fupply  nourilhment^  fortifying  it  in  its  own  good  difpofitions, 
and  ilrengthening  it  againfl  the  attacks  of  its  molt  malignant,  moll  invete« 
rate,  and  moft  dangerous  enemy. 

"  Jacobinism,  then,  is  not  merely  a  political,  but  an  anti-focial  monflec, 
which,  in  purfuit  of  its  prey,  alternately  employs  fraud  and  force.  It  firfl 
feduces  by  its  arts,  then  fubdues  by  its  arms.  For  the  accomplifbment  of  its 
obje6l  it  leaves  no  means  unemployed  which  the  deep  malevolence  of  its 
native  fagacity  can  devife.  It  pervades  every  department  of  literature  and 
infinuates  itfelf  into  every. branch  of  fcience.  Corruption  is  its  food,  pro^ 
fligacy  its  recreation,  and  demolition  the  motive  of  its  adions,  and  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  its  life. — ^This  "  foul  fiend"  flourifhed  both  in  France  and  Germany 
long  before  it  received  its  prefent  appellation.  Its  hideous  features  maybe 
plainly  difcovered,  and  will  be  eafily  rec©gniz:cd,\in  the  multifaFious  works 
profound  and  fuperficial,  ferious  and  comic,  hifiorical  and  fcientific,  in  th< 
poetry  and  profe,  of  the  numerous  philofophifts  who  deluged  both  countriei 
with  their  publications,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  lait  century.  Its  pen 
feverance  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  its  deformity,  and  its  activity  only  to  b< 
exceeded  by  its  malice.  And,  at  no  period,  were  its  progrels  and  its  in 
iluence  more  to  be  dreaded,  for  reafons  too  obvious  to  require  (pecification 
than  at  the  prefent.  Confequently  never  were  the  eflorts  of  Anti-Jaco 
BIN  ISM  more  neceffary  to  check  that  progrefs  and  to  countera6l  that  i» 
iiuence.  To  this  objed  and  to  this  end,  will  the  vigilance  and  care  of  lh< 
J[,ditoT  o£  the  S/tirit  of  Anti'Jacoiimsm  he  invariably  dire6led;  mofi  anxioi*: 
to  preferve  the  religious  and  civil  eftablilhments  of  his  country;   witi 

th< 
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(ljcdiara6!^r  of  his  countrymen  for  purity  of  tafte,  depth  of  knowledge, 
correftnefs  of  judgment,  and  integrity  of  mmd; — but  moil  averfe  from  the 
proftitution  of  talent  to  the  mere  purpofes  of  party,  or  the  fupport  of  politi- 
cal difputations,  which  have  not  a  fuperior  objed  in  view. 

"  To  the  author  of  the  two  Poems  entitled,  '  The  Diibanded  Subal- 
tern*' and  *'  Innovation/'  the  Editor  wifhes  to  make  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  permiffion  to  reprint  them,  and  for  the  additions  and  cor- 
rections which  he  has  obligingly  fupplied.  To  fome  other  writers,  from 
whom  alfo  he  has  received  valuable  communications,  he  requefls  to  make  a 
fimilar  acknowledgment/* 

The  two  poems  here  mentioned  appeared  long  before  the  cdablifii- 
mentofour  Review;  they  have  both  of  them  great  merit,  and  wc 
are  truly  glad  to  fee  them  thus  rcfcued  from  oblivion.  "  Innova- 
tion" was  publiflied,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  (trains  not  unworthy  the  great  cbarafbr 
(owhom  they  were  addreflcd. 

^'  Oh  thou !  in  whofe  emphatic  Page  we  trace 
The  glowing  beauties  of  each  fifter  Grace, 
As  prompt  to  crown  the  Patriot*s  ardent  vow. 
They  lift  the  veil  from  Wifdom's  awful  brow ; 
Oh,  thou !  whole  toils,  with  equal  fcom,  defy 
The  fmooth  perverfion,  and  the  Ihamelefs  lye ; 
The  forry  ridicule  which  fools  impart; 
And  the  cold  fhuer.  which  fpeaks  th«  canker'd  heart. 
While  blefl  by  all  their  Country's  weal  who  prizt. 
While  bleft  by  all  the  good,  and  all  the  wife; 
If,  in  fome  moment  of  reludtant  paufe. 
Which  toiling  Virtue  yields  to  Nature's  laws,  ^ 

When  r^iftic  arts,  and  ruftic  converfe  charm. 
And  the  light  labour  of  thy  cultur'd  farm. 
When  focial  trifles  fmooth  the  brow  of  Care, 
The  Mufe  (hall  claim  their  grateful  taik  to  (hare : 
Oh,  meet  her  homage  with  no  cold  diftruft. 
Severely  grateful,  as  feverely  jull! 

'*  CombiniHg,  penetrating,  vaft  profound ! 
The  wond'rous  maze  of  Nature  tcac*d  around ; 
Unmov'd  we  maik'd  thy  treasured  mind  attain 
'  To fomething,' truly,  'of  prophetic  drain.' 
Lo !  Time  has  ulher  d  many  an  ill  foretolij,  ' 

Which  Wifdom  wept  to  fee  her  page  unfold ; 
But  crimes  which  load  tlie  groaning  earth  with  (liame. 
Which  inftinft,  reafon,  nature,  man  defame. 
As  Grange  as  fou!,  the  Sybil  glance  defy* 
Which  breaks  from  pauiing  Wifdom's  lifted  eye." 

The  contraft  between  Monarchical  Paris  and  Republican  Paris,  is 
^wn  with  equal  ftrength  and  ability ; — and  after  the  bard  has  pour- 
^VjtA  the  horrid  fcenes  which  that  blood-(tained  metropolis  exhibited, 
k  aiks  whence  "  thefe  complicated  ills"  proceeded  ? 

"  Some  pufF'd  Projector  but  difplay'd  his  (kill. 
If  (laughter  wade  through  guiltlels  blood  around, 
Tis  but  to  prove  fome  abftrad  axiom  found; 
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Some  fchool-boy's  cold,  ftale,  crude,  degrading,  themc;^ 
The  fcorn  of  Wifcjom,  and  the  l^edant's  dream '; 
Some  rale  for  man,  hung  up  in  Syftem's  Ichool, 
Till  Heav'n  (hall  frame  a  man  to  fit  the  riil^ ; 
Some  brain-fick  meteor,  fome  fantaftic  prize. 
Which  nought  but  Nature  to  the  wi(h  denies; 
Whole  fapient  votaries  fuch  fuccefs  (hall  cheer. 
As  crowns,  Eq.ua  ljty!  thy  dawning  year ; 
A  crouching  Senate,  iiogg'd  to  free  debate, 
A  proftrate  People,  anda  Mob  in  fiate  !'* 

Thcfe  laft  lines  are  as  applicable  to  the  tenth  as  to  the  fourth  year 
of  French  Liberty. 

The  original  pieces  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  volume.  The 
chief  of  them,  among  the  Poetry,  are  Life,  a  threefold  eftimate,  in 
the  manner  of  Gay; — Sir  Aaron j  ©r  the  Flights  of  Fanaticifm,  by 
Mr.  Polwhele  ;  an  imitation  pf  the  13th  Satire  of  Juvenal ;  and.  The 
Happy  Jfland  \ — and,,  among  the  Profe,  three  Eflays  on  Literary 
Coriipofition ;  two  Letters  to  Richard  Amner,  on  the  DoSrine  of 
a  Future  State  ;  an  Eflay  on  the  Britifti  Conftitution  ;  StriSures  on 
fome  late  Innovations  in  the  Englifli  Garden ;  and  an  Eflay  on  the 
caufes  and  cpnfequences  of  indifcrimin^te  Oppofition. 

Of  the  Flights  of  Fanaticifm,    Mr,  Polwhele  give  the  following 
account : — 


<t 


^'  With  the  vievy  of  expofing  to  the  ridicule,  contempt,  and  deteftation  , 
which  they  deferve>  the  extravagance  and  effrontery  of  religious  enthulialls 
and  hypocrites;  the  Author  had  written,  about  a  twelve-month  ago,  a  mock 
heroic  poem,  entitled  'the  saints  progress-;  or,  the  mysteries  of 
METHODISM.'    It  confifled  of  feven  cantos  ;  in  each  of  which  the  meafure 
of  the  verfe  was  varied.     Though,  in  the  judgment  of  fome  perfons,  this 
variety  had  its  ufe,  preclBding  that  languor  which  is  often  occalioned,  eveu  * 
in  Ikilful  hands,  by  tiie  monotony  of  a  uniform  ftanza;  yet,  in  the  appre-« 
henfion  of  others,  it  deftroyed  the  effe6l  of  the  compofition,*  as  a  whole; 
i5hce  every  new  cantOi  fo  totally  unlike  its  neighbour,  had  the  appearance  of 
an  independent  piece.     '  Mr.  Alexander  Thompfon's'*  different  metres 
were  inllanced ;  and  termed  ^  heterbgeneious  fubftances ;  never  approaching 
the  points  of  contadt,  but  reciprocally  repelling  each  other.'     Sufpended 
therefore  between  thefe  two  opinions  the  Author  tlirew  afide  his  poem. 

'^  Yet,  being  lately  reminded  of  the  raanufcript  and  furnilhed  with  feveral 
hints  for  a  new  conftru6lion  of  the  poem,  by  a  mod  refpeclable  correfpondent 
(whofe  countenance  would  refled  a  diftinguiflied  luftre  on  the  firft  literary, 
charafler)  he  determined  in  favour  off  a  Uniform,'  and  fixed  on  the  ftanza  of 
Spenfer.  But,  in  adopting  this  ftahza,  he  was  induced  tO'  alter  the  very 
plan  and  condud  of  the  poem.  ■ 

'     "   ^n  '  THE  SAINTS  PROGRESS  ;    Or,    THE   MYSTER  lES   OF  METHOPISM,* 

is  attempted  a  ludicrous  defcription  of  the  Methbdifts,  from  their  firft  fudden 


"  *  Mr.  P.  (hould  by  no  means  be  able  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  hiinfelfrif 

he  were  to  let  this  flighting  notice  of  Mr.  Thompfon  pafs,  without  adding 

iis  w)n  sentiments — which  are,  that  Mr.  T.  is  a  manof  vtfry  fine imaginalion-*^ 

in  ihort,  that  he  is  one  of  the  firft  poets  of  the  day,"  J 

^*      : '         '     ■  '  ^onverfion, 
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converiion,  to  their  ultimate  ftate  of  unfinning  perfection.  But,  in  'Sir 
Aaron;  or,  the  Flights  of  pAN/VTicisM/are  reprefented — 1.  'The 
cbara^er  of  a  young  gentleman  of  di/Hnction — his  eccentric  imagination — 
liw  oflgovemable  pallions — his  eonverfion  to  Method ifm.— II.  The  wild 
vifionsof  his  fancy — his  ideal  pilgrimage  to  hell. — III.  And^thie  fatal  effects 
of  his  ^natacifm,  with  regard  to'  himfelf,  his  family,  and  his  neighbour- 
lood.*  Thus  the  three  cantos  of  the  prefent  poem  may  be  prefumed  to  form 
complete  whole ;  whether  its  defign,  its  liructure,  or  its  lentiments  be 
oniidered.  ♦ 

That  the  reader  may  conceive  fome  idea  of  the  execution  of  the  firft 
erformance,  a  few  extracts  from  it  are  fubjoined  in  the  notes.    The  greater 

of  the  fixth  canto  of '  the  saints  progress,'  is  brought  into  the  fer- 
ice  of  *  Sia  Aaron  ;'  forming  the  fecond  canto." 

This  plan  is  execyted  with  Mr.  Polwhele's  accuftomed  ability  ;  the 

aractcr  of  Sir  Aaron  is  well  drawn,  and  the  evil  efFed^s  of  religious 

thufiafm  on  a  weak  mind  are  ftrongly  delineated.     The  author  has 

tngthened  and  confirmed  his  own  opinions  of  methodifm  by  appo- 

fite  quotations  from  the  works  of  feveral  celebrated  divines,  given  in 

le  notes  to  his  poem.  Wc  can  only  extraft  a  part  of  the  third  canto, 

which  the  hero  of  the  poem  iS  reprefented,  in  his  regenerated  ftate, 

paifing  his  family  without  notice  and  burning  his  books,  while  his 

ife,  Amoret,  reproaches  him   for  his  incontinence  in  refpedl  of 

mira;  and  a  defcription  is  given  of  a  Sunday  evening. 

"  Striding  a  chief^  as  valorous,  and  as  vain  as 
The  dread  devil-tamer  Whitfield,  ever  lirode; 
Sir  Aaron,  midfl  the  villages  Hofannas, 

Entered  in  triumph  his  forlorn  abode ; 

And,  fierce  with  victory  as  his  bofom  glow'd. 
His  flirieking  Amoret,  his  poor  offspring  pafsM : 

And  *  burn  my  books  V  he  cried,  '  tlie  foes  to  God ;' 
'  Come,  Dry  WIT,  with  the  torch  of  vengeance  hafle. 
And. every  page  of  Hell  with  Hell's  own  lulphur  blafl  f 
This  faid,  he  rang  and  daih'd  his  qjq^  on  fire, 

Down  from  the  windows  of  the  lofty  dome,  » 
Volumesfon  volumes,  for  the  mighty  pyrc^— 

The  theologic  mafs,  the  hiiioric  tome, 
.  The  unholy  fongs  of  Greece,  or  heathen  Rome^ 
Nor  fondly  fpar'd  his  own  poetic  lays ! 

*  Thus,  thus,  to  (ave  me  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
I  give  vain  glory  to  the  common  t)laze ! 
Drywit  !  from  Heaven  alone,  from  Heaven  I  covet  praife.' 
*  Alas!  (his  confort  cried)  hath  gracious  Heaven, 

Hath  Heaven  thy  deeds  with  fav'ring  eyes  furvey'd?. 
Oi  from  this  roof  by  defperation  driven, 

O,  whither  hath  the  lofl  Emira  ftray'd? 

By  thee,  to  calumny,  to  iborn  betrayed ; 
Say,  (hall  as  erfl,  a  hoary  father  greet 

His  child,  ftill  welcome  to  the  Tavy's  (hade  ? 
And  who  thy  prefence  (I'.all  with  pleailire  meet. 
Thy  poor  uncoyfcious  babes,  now  fmiling  itt  thy  feet  r* 

K  4.  *  Curf!» 
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f  Curd  be  their  fmiles  (faid  he)  fliut  out  from  life. 

The  children  of  Gehenna,  doubly  damn'd  I* 
Then  fprang  in  wil4  diforder  from  his  wife. 

To  where  the  pyjre  voluminoufly  flam'd ; — ^ 

'  Yet/  fnatching  up  three  fmouldering  tomes,  exclaim^* 
'  Thus  will  I  tear  from  Hell  thy  babes  and  thee. 

If  flrait  of  worldlines  and^  their  ways  afliam'd. 
Ye  fob,  and  (hed  the  icalding  tear^  perdie. 
And  panting  for  the  Hills,  the  hot  perdition  flee/ 

*Twa8  on  a  fabbath  morn :  the  merry  peal 

Dropp'd  into  chimes ;  and  down  the  willowy  lane^ 

As  lads  were  loitering,  and  with  lightfome  heel 
Each  lafs  wfis  tripping  to  the  decent  fane : 
'.  Lo  the  grey  fathers  ot  the  village  train. 

Here,  with  the  ruddy  cheek  and  vigorous  pace ; 
There,  bidding  the  thorn-flafF  their  limbs  fuflain. 

And  clinging  to  his  gown,  where  woodbines  brace 

His  doorway's  fractur'd  arch,  the  Rector's  bloomy  race, 

Twas  then  Sir  Aaron  to  a  horfeblock  ran. 
Nigh  where  the  chancel  panes  flream'd  orient  light  j 

And,  with  a  mouth  of  thunder  flrait  began 
-^  '   To  rend  the  prickt-up-ears  of  every  wight. 

*  Ho !  to  the  waters !  thither,  to  yon  height. 

To  Sion  Hill  your  breathlefs  courfes  bend ! 
Ho  !  to  the  overflowing  rivers !  In  the  might 

Of  Heaven,  to  yonder  facred  mount  afcend. 

And  drink,  and  drink  again !  ho  !  drunken  without  end* 

•  ■  .  •  . 

'  Fly  from  that  pulpit  of  pollution !  fly 

Ye  crowds !  damnation  only  lingers  there  I 
Guilt  in  his  heart — in  his  right  hand  a  lye. 

That  priefl  of  Mammom  baits  his  deadly  fnarc  • 

O  fly  yon  temple,  as  the  lion's  lair. 
Where  gathering  darknefs  flirouds  the  fons  of  wrath  t 

Come,  wretches  that  now  droop,  with  me  repair 
To  the  green  olives  that  no  lightnings  fcath. 
Come,  leek,  beiide  the  flreams,  falvation's  pleafant  path  l^ 

Impatient,  every  peafant  to  the  block, 

(As  to  a  wreck  Cornubian  ruftics)  flew.  • 

And,  fudden,  to  their  paftor  all  his  flotk. 

Panting  to  hear  Sir  Aaron,  bade  adieu  ; 

Whilft  Cobbler  Drywit,  to  his  office  true, 
Dovetail'd  his  orbs  of  vilion  in  the  ground. 

And  pertly  glancing  o'er  the  vulgar  crew. 
The  flippant  clerk  drew  nearer  with  a  bound. 
And  the  fick-caterer  fleek  from  each  black  eyebrow  frown'd/' 

In  the  notes  to  this  paflfage,  Mr.  P.  gives  a  poetical  defcription  of 
%  methodijlical  love-feaft^  which  he  compares,  aptly  enough,  to  th^' 
•profane  rites  of  the  heathens, 

*'  Thcfe  rites  bear  a  wonderful  rcfemblance  to  thofe  practifed  in  the 

"      *-        "  *  Eleufiniaa 


L 
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Ekifiman  Myfteries.  According  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ceres  was,  in 
her  wanderings,  entertained  by  Baubo,  who,  finding  that  the  could  not 
make  the  Goddeis  /drink,  reductis  veftibus  oceultas  corporis  partes  Divac 
oculisobjlcit.  TheGoddeirs  drank  at  once,  and  burft  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
Thefe  are  the  fecret  mjfteries  which  Orpheus  alfo  enjoined.  His  vcrle« 
»re  as  follow : — 

•  ■  •  _ 

Hf  nvovffx,  «£vX&c  avtcvio^o,  ht^?  rt  wxtrx 

XnfK  0'ii|v  ^iirrta-xt  ysXwv  ^at/fc^  vwo  xoXvui^  &C* 

"  We  are  told  by  Gregory  Nanzianzen,  that  Ceres  her  felf  folio  wed 
♦JBaubq'^  example  :-^ 

See  Gesner's  Orfiheus,  Pr.  380,  SSl,'^ 

•    The  Imitation  of  the  thirteenth  Jatlre  of  Juvenal  is  the  produftioa 
of  a  young  mufe ;  who  mixes  with  all  the  fire  of  youth  no  fmall  por-p 
tion  of  the  wifdom  of  age.     We  have  room  but  for  one  flxort  if^ . 
pmcn— .the  Death  of  the  Atheift. 

*'  T*was  thus  Voltaire,  his  life,  his  glory  pafl. 
In  death  renounced  his  tenets  at  the  laft ; 
Then  as  he  lay  on  GriePs  deferted  bed. 
Divine  Religion  rear'd  her  radiant  head  : 
*  Shew  ihe  (die  cried)  the  wretch  whofe  Atheift  pride. 
My  fons  infulted,  and  my  pow'r  defied ! 
where  is  the  genius  whofe  tranfcendent  fire. 
Bad  erring  man  to  nobler  hopes  afpice  ? 
Indulge  eaph  i'enfu^,  curb  each  virtuous  will^ 
Nor  fear  in  preient  pain  a  future  ill : 
Lo,  there  he  lies,  with  guilt  and  terror  worn, 
Defpis'd,  deferted,  hated,  and  forlorn. — 
How  chang'd  from  hipn*  that  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Whofe  voice  was  gofpel,  and  whofe  lip  was  law  ! 
Mark,  where,  convuls'd  in  grief  and  wild  defpair. 
He  lifts  to  Heaven  his  firft  and  ftifled  prayer. 
Mourns  o'er  the  paft,  laments  his  prefent  doom, 
•     But  Ihrinks  and  fhudders  at  the  years  to  come. 
Adores  in  death  that  Godhead  he  denies — 
Ye  Atheifts  tremble,  and  ye  fools  be  wife." 

The  two  letters  to  Richard^  Amner  contain  a  critique  on  an  im- 
pious produ£lion  of  Mr.  Amner's  (publiftied  two  or  three  years  ago, 
on  the  foul)  originally  intended  for  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review;  but 
not  infejted  there  on  account  of  its  length.  The  weaknefs,  impiety, 
and  dangerous  tendency  of  that  publication  are  fully  expofcd,  and  the 
mifchievous'pofitions  of  the  author  fuccefsfully  combated  and  over- 
thrown. The  **  Eflay  on  the  Britifh  Conftitution"  was,  we  are  told, 
**  drawn  up  as  a  brief  for  a  lawyef ,  againft  the  memorable  trial  o'f 
Mr.  Reeves,  for  a  libel  on  the  Conftitution  ;" — and  it  wa§  a  brief 
not  unworthy  the  attention  even  of  Mr.  Plomer,  whofe  mafterly 

(peech  on  that  trial' difplayed  fuch  a  deep  knowledge^  the  prin- 

\      '  -  ciplcs 
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ciplcs  of  ourconftitution  that  we  cannot  but  lament  exceedingly  that 
it  did  not  meet  the  public  eye.  The  efliiy  before  us  ii  drawn  up  in 
the  fame  fpirit;  exhibits  much  of  the  fame  learning;  and  complexly 
refutes  all  the  fallacious  and  abfurd  objedlions  that  were  urged,  by 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  that  day,  to  certain  paflagps  in  Mr, 
Reeves's  pamphlet.  The  concluding  paffagc  of  it  will  ferve  to  (hew 
the  ground  on  which  the  writer  ha^  chofen  to  take  his  ftand,  and  the 
principles  which  he  has  flood  forward  to  defend.  After  citing  nu- 
merous authorities,  in  fupport  of  his  pofition,  he  Hniihes  thus : 

*'  All  concur  to  (how  with  the  moft  convincing  force,  that  thofe  who  ^ 
are  suhjects  to  the  Kin^,  who,  as  fucb,  take  oaths  ofaUegtance  to  him,  who 
are  united  into  parliamentary  bodies  only  by  the  King's  writ,  and  are  re- 
folvable  at  any  tim<i  into  their  individuality  as  atoms  by  the  King's  Procla-   ; 
xnation,  can  never  in  common-fenfe  poffeis,  and  have  never  in  reality  pof-  : 
fefled,  that  fuperior  power  of  fovereignty  in  the  kingdom,  that  power  of '  i 
legiflation  for  it,  which  would  reduce  the  King  into  a  mere  executor  of 
their  laws,  a  mere  performer  of  their  commands,  or  a  mere  hangman  of 
their  culprits.     No!     The  King  by  the  Conftitution  poflefles  equally  the 
Jegiflative  and  the  executive  powers  of  government,  in  himfeli';  and  by 
this  poflelfion  ooly  is  it,  that  he  retains  the  fovereignty  at  all;  though  he  • 
fcannot  exercife  the  legifiative  without  the  concurrence  of  his  parliament,  j 
and  by  this  reftraint  it  is  that  our  liberties  are  (ecured.     Here  prerogative  \ 
and  freedom  walk  hand  in  hand,  the  fovereign  is  ftill  the  fovereign,  y^i  \ 
the  people  are  free  under  his  controul.     But  why  do  I  dwell  any  longer  \ 
iipon  the  fubjed?     The  thunder  mud  be  heard,  and  the  lightning  muft  be  \ 
ieew,  by  every  ear  and  every  eye. 

*'  Having  thus  fliown  the  four  propofitions,  contained  dire6lly  or  indi- 
re6lly  in  this  profcribed  paragraph,  to  be  all  ilri6tly  conftitutional,  let  me 
at  the  clofe  exprefs  my  admiration,  at  the  ignorance  which  could  condemn 
fuch  a  paragraph  as  a  libel  upon  the  conftitution.  Nothing  but  the  grolF- 
eft  ignorance  could  do  fo.  Men  indeed  look  now  for  the  conftitution,  not 
where  only  it  is  to  be  feen,  in  the  front  of  our  Statute-book;  but  in  whig 
gloflfes  and  republican  comments  upon  it^  that  ftiow  it  merely  in  a  diftoit- 
ed  form.  They  look  not  up  to  the  fun,  flaming  in  the  forehead  of  heaven, 
as  fearing  indeed  to  face  it  there;  but  chufe  to  view  it  in  its  downward 
arpe6t>  ''  (horn  of  its  beams,*'  and  exhibited  in  the  muddy  mirror  of  a  pond. 
Well  then  may  they  miftake  the  nature  of  our  fun,  and  fancy  it  to  be  as 
powerlefs  and  inlignificant  as  fuch  mirrors  reprefent  it.  The  Monarch  is, 
jn  faft,  the  SUN  of  our  fyftem.  The  parliamentary  eftates  are  only  his  sa- 
T£LiiTES,  deriving  their  light  from  him,  difpenling  it  as  he  difpenfes  his, 
•  moving  in  orbits  of  their  own,  yet  all  referring  to  him,  and  bound  in  thoje 
prbits  to  a  regular  attendance  upon  him.  And  that  lawyer;  who  can  be- 
lieve the  parliament  to  have  a  power  of  legiflation  in  itfelf,  prioi'in  origin 
to  the  exiftence  of  the  moinrcliy,  independent  of  it,  and  leaving  merely 
that  conftable's  ftaff,  the  povver  of  execution,  to  the  monarch  himfelf,  in 
my  opinion  is  juft  as  much  funk  in  rottiihnefs  and  ideotcy,  as  that  aftro- 
jiomer  would  be,  who  fliould  alTert  the  very  light  of  the  fun  to  be  merely 
the  light  of  thefe  satellites,  difpenfed  by  them  from  their  own  refulgent 
orbs,  and  having  ih^  fun  only  for  a  fort  of  Conveyancer  of  their  light  to 
the  univerie*'^ 

There 
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There  are.  Come  letters  on  the  Peace  in  this  volume,  which  were 
intended  for  ihfertion  in  the  daily  paper,  called  The  Porcupin'e, 
and  which  will  be  read  with  pleafure  by  thofe  who  approved  of  the 
principles  of  that  paper.  Many  of  the  feleSled  pieces  poflefs  great 
merit;  and  the  book  contains  fuch  a  variety  of  interefting  matter, 
t/)at  it  can  fcarcely  fail  to  afford  gratification  as  well  to  the  ferious 
reader  who  feeks  for  information,  as  to  him  whofe  only  objc£):  is 
smufement. 
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THE  fecond  volume   traces   the  American   difputes   from  Mr. 
Townfhend's  plan  oi  i']6'j  to  the  rupture  in  1774.     This  por- 
tion of  the  hiftory,  inftead  of  narrative,  chiefly  fubftitutes   extra£^s 
from  refolutions,  fpeeches  and  publications  on  one  fide,  but  exhibits 
neither  the  effence  and  feries,  nor  the  fpirit  and  charadter  of  the.co- 
jonial  proceedings.     His  own   fpirit,  however,  very  fully   manifcfts 
itfelf.     "  By  a  long  feries  (he  fays)  of  afts  of  irritation  and  oppref- 
(Son  on  the  part  of  Britain,  a  fpirit  of  refentment,  fcarcely  fliort  of 
phrenzy,  was  excited  throughout  America.     All  feerrted  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  '  madding  hour;'  and  by  the  natural  and  determi- 
nate operation  of  a  fyflem  detejied  and^  detefiable^  a  Jyjiem  by  whteh  the 
frefent  reign  has  beenfo  confpicuoujly  and  fatally  marked^  was  this  change 
wrought  in  a  loyal^  orderly^  and  peaceable  people^  diftinguijhed  above  all 
others  y^r   their  love  of  liberty,   and  hatred  of  licentioufnejs.*'     This 
loyal  and  orderly  fet  was  the  republicans  of  Majfachufetfs  bay.     So 
grofsly    ignorant  has   this  author  (hewn  him felf  ofthcfubjedt  con- 
cerning which   he  profefles  to  write !     The   deftrudlion   of  the  tea 
Vrhich  the  Boftonians  thcmfelves  difavowed  as  a  body,  and  imputedl 
to    individual   rioters   not   known,    our  author  appears  to    confidcr 
as  an  effort  of  manly  liberty  rcfifting   oppreflion,     "  An  immenfe 
crowd   (he   fays)   repaired   in    hafte    to   the   quay,    and    a   numbei: 
pf  the  moft  refolute^  in  the  difguife  of  Mohawk  Indians,   boarded  the 
veflels,  and  in  about  two  hours  broke  open  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  chcfts  of  tea,  and  difcharged  their  contents  into  the  fea.     Such 
was  the  confequence  of  the  obftinacy  of  the  governor." 

Coming  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  he  makes  fome  general 
obfervations  with  which  we  do  not  difagree.  "  Good  policy  (he 
fays)  evidently  fuggefled  conciliation  as  the  grand  object  which  ought, 
not  for  a*  moment  to  be  loft  fight  of.  It  was  firft,  and  laft,  and 
midft,  in  every  generous  and  reflecting  mindj  but  then  this  conci- 
liation ought  not  to  be  accompanied  with  any  real  degradation  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  lefs  for  the  advar!tao;e  of  Ame- 
rica than  of  Britain,  that  the  juft  and  conftitutional  authority  pf  the 
mother  country,  upon  the  ancient  and  eftabli(hcd  principles  of  fupe- 
fiprity  and  fubordinatipn^  Ihould  be  maintained.     To  pafs  over  fuch 

' ■       ■  -  •  enor- 
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enormities,  as  had  now  taken  place,  without  notice  or  inimadvcr 
fion,  would    indeed,  have  been  a  derelidion  of  that  authority;  bu 
great  caution  was  neceffary,  now  that  the  paflions  were  awakened 
fototcmperjuft Ice  with  lenity,  as  to  demopflrate  that  the  decifioni 
of  the  fuprcme  power  of  the  empire  were  neither  tincSlured  with  th« 
meanness  of  malice  nor  the  folly  of  revenge,"     The  miniftcrial  fyf 
tern  he  not  without  reafon  charges  with  precipitancy  and  imprudence, 
Minifters  WQre  evidently,  as  he  fays,  very  partially  and  imperfcftlj 
informed.     Forbearing  to^ive  a  decifive  opinion  on  the  abstract 
RIGHT  of  impofing  taxes  without  the  confent  of  the  contributors  oi 
fheir  reprefentatives,  which  he  peremptorily  denies,  we  do  not  fai 
differ  from  him  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  attempt,  and  we  agree 
with  him  that  the  condufi  of  thofe  minifters,   whether  their  objcij 
was  right  or  wrong,  was  extremely  feeble  and  impolitic.     But  hil 
delineation  is  very  faint  j  he  neither  marks  the  character  of  Lord 
North  nor  of  his  lyftem,  fo  as  to  convey  a  diftindl  and  ftrong  im« 
.   preflion.     We  do  not  perceive  the  connedlion   of  caufe,  operatioa, 
and  efFe<S.     Perhaps  no  charafter  or  conduit  afFords  ampler  materiaii 
for  political  and  moral  admonition  and  inftru£lion  than  the  inter^ 
mingled  ability  and  weaknefs,  excellencies  and  defeds  of  that  ftatef- 
man  ;  and  fhould   a  hiftory  of  the  prefent  reign  be  compofed  by  any 
writer  competent  to  the  tafk,  the  developement  of  Lord  North's  ge- 
nius, difpofition,   and  policy  muft  be  a  very  interefting  and  important 
portion,  of  fuch  a  work.     Here,  however,  there  Is  chiefly  indifcri- 
minate  cenfure  copied  from  oppofition  fpeeches.     The  efFecSts  of  the 
(our  acSs  of  1774  in  America,  and  the  reaction  of  thefc  in  Britaiijf 
are  not  prefented.     There  is  no  concatenation.     The  beginning  of 
hoftilities  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's-hill  are  recorded  but  not  paint- 
ed; no  views  are  exhibited  of  iituation  and   pofitions  fo  as  to  convey 
a  diftinct   and  lively  impreflion  of  military  operations.     Indeed  his 
narratives  of  every  kind  are  extremely  vague^  huddled,,  and  indiftiua, 
confequcntly.  neither  interefting  nor  inftructive.     Thefe  defects  he 
c.annot  impute  to  his  fubject.     The  expedition  of  Montgomery,  the 
march  of  Colonel  Arnold,  the  fiege  of  Quebec,  Carleton's  defence, 
the  death  of  Montgomery,  the  repulfe  of  the  Americans,  are  all  fub- 
jects  forexercifing  feeling  and  genius.     An  hiftorian  poiTefling  thefe, 
whether  a  partifan  of  Britain  or  America,  or  impartial  between  them,  / 
would  receive  and  convey  very  different  jdeas   and  fentiments  from 
fhofe  of  the  cold,  feeble,  and  lifelefs  Belftiam.     Though  extremely 
difpofed  to  pour  out  abufe  upon  the  various  fervants  of  his  majefty, 
we  think  an  impartial  hiftorian,  if  alfo  able,  would  in  fome  parts  of 
the  narrative  be  more  fevere  than  this  auth'or  is  with  all  his  nerve-, 
lefs  eagerncfa  of  invective.     In  his  parliapientary  compilations  foiT 
1776  we  find,  as  ufual  with  him,  extra^s.     Towards  its  conclufion  . 
we  find  a  kind  of  philippic  againft  the  eftabliflied  clergy.     This  ef*^*' 
fufion  we  at  flrft  fuppofed  to  be  irrelevant,  but  foon  found  it  was  potj 


without  a  direct  object.     Firft  general,  to  abufe  the  prefent  reign  ^ 
fecondly,  fpecial,  to  ufher  in  the  praifes  of  Dr.  Richard  Price  and  his. 
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tftatife  "On  civil  and  religious  liberty-"  "  The  fpirit  (he  fays)  of  high 
ckrf6/^/Wfeiciii^  a  compound  of  cffencc  exhaled  from  the  ingre- 
dients of  pride  y  ignorance^  malice  y  prejudice  and  folly  y  has,  during  this 
fcigB,  been  in  a  regular  and  progrcflive  flrate  of  increafe;  and  as  the 
fame  caufes  which  have  operated  itill  continue  to  operate,  it  ts  pro- 
habie,  that  until  fome  violent  convulfion  is  produced  by  a  new  Laudiaa 
orSheldonian  perfecution,  the  tide  will  continue  to  flowin  the  fame 
channel  and  direction."  Here  Mr.  Belfham  prefents  our  bane'and 
intidote^y  our  bane,  ignorant  fools  who  fupport  the  eftabliflied  church; 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  Dr.  Horfeley  or  Dr.  Johnfon;  our  antidote, 
a  convulfion  fuch  as  "Meflrs.  Paine.,  Thelwall,  Watt,  or  Marat 
might  adminifter.  We,  however,  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Bellham, 
that  if  the  fpirit  of  the  Church  of  England  be  an  evil,  it  is  an  evil 
not  to  be  removed  without  fuch  a  convulfion  as  he  prefcribes. 
Having  denounced  t}ic  church,  he  very  naturally  proceeds  to  one  of 
die  moft  active  agitators  that  have  fought  her  deftruction.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Price,  and  prefents  a  fynopfis  with  fpecimens  of  that  writer's 
vifionary  ravings  concerning  what  he  calls  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Diverging  from  this  fubject  into  a  view  of  foreign  affiirs^  not  in- 
troduced improperly  from  the  relation  to  his  fubject,. but  trite,  curfory 
and  fuperficial  as  to  materials  and  execution,  he  returns  to  the  hif- 
lory,  and  commences  the  campaign  of  1776.  He  neither  marks  the 
military  objccts'nor  plans,  but  merely  gives  a  fummary  of  the  events. 
The  parliamentary  hiftory  is  continued  in  his  ufual  compilation  and 
extrafls.  In  the  campaign  of  17775  and  indeed  in  all  the  operations 
of  Howe  and  Wafliington  we  are  not  furniflied  by  Mr.  Belfham  with 
fttch  materials  and  execution  as  illuftrate  their  refpe£live  chara(E^ers 
and  condti6l.  We  have  mere  excerpts  from  common  place  detail. 
The  expedition  of  General  Burgoyne  thoiigh  faintly  drawn,  is  moxt 
fully  and  correcStly  exhibited  than  General  Howe's  campaigns.  In 
ttcord-ng  the  difafters  of  his  country,  Mr.  Belfliam  appears  to  be 
hurried  by  the  pleafmg  theme  into  a  vivacity  of  narrative  that  we  had 
not  obferved  in  earlier  parts  of  his  work.  Indeed  in  the  preceding 
war,  the  hiftory  of  operations  was  the  hiftory  of  Britifli  vidory  and 
g'ory. 

Without  following  his  hiftory  of  parliament  in  1778,  through 
voluminous  repetitions  of  extradts,  we  muft  remark  that  th*e  moft 
important  meafureof  that  year,  propofed  conciliation  with  America, 
isfimply  mentioned  without  being  explained.  In  purfuing  the  prof* 
fcrs  of  reconcilement,  he  repeats  as  a  matter  of  fa£l,  the  often  af- 
feried  but  never  proved  charge  againft  Governor  Johnftone,  and  fays^ 
that  he  attempted  to  bribe  one  of  the  congrefs,  and  fubjoins  as  evi- 
dence a  gofSping  ftbry  of  a  Mrs.  Fergufibn,  that  was  employed,  ac- 
cording to  the  rumour,  as  agent  in  the  proffered  corruption.  The 
to  (Mr.  Belfham  fays)  wa^  clearly  afccrtained  ;  the  fact,  we  fay. 
Was  not  afcertained.  Our  hiflorian  merely  advances  a  direct  falfc- 
wod.  The  campaign  of  1778  is  fimilar  in  plan  and  execution  to 
4c  former  i  faving  that  in  his  exhibition  of  Keppel  and  Pallifer,  our 

hiflorian 
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hiftorlan  indifcrlminately  dates,  as  hiftorical  truths,  the  aro-uments 
and  conftructions  of  Keppei's  friends,  and  of  Pallifer's  enemies.  In 
1779  we  find  him  extremely  anxious  to  prove  that  Britain  was  the 
aggrefibr  againft  Spain.  The  fact,  however,  as  ftate  papers  and  other 
documents  clearly  prove,  is  that  Spain  was  the  aggrefibr,  and  ^hat 
Mr.  Belfham,  in  his  eagernefs  to  cenfure  Britain  and  plead  for  her 
enemies,  belies  his  country.  We  challenge  this  writer  to  prove  his 
dflertion,  that  Spain  acted  in  this  bufinefs  with  generofity^  opennefsy  and 
honour  \  and  that  it  was  mere  ftubborn  pride  in  the  Englifti  not  td 
comply  with  all  the  Spanifti  demands.  The  fecond  volume  con- 
cludes with  the  campaigns  of  1779  and  178b. 

Unfortunate  as  were  many  of  the  events  of  the  American  war, 
the  heroifm  ofBriciQi  foldiers  and  failors  was  moft  honourably  dif- 
played  :  many  fignal  atchievements,  however,  are  either  paffed  untold 
^r  curforiiy  mentioned.  The  defence  of  Savannah,  the  fiege  of 
Charlcftown,  the  exploits  of  Campbell  and  FergufTon,  the  military 
atchievements  of  Cornwall  is  and  Ravvdon,  and  many  other  brilliant 
ad^ions  in  America,  are  flurrcd  over.  The  epifode  of  the  gallant 
Andre  is  merely  mentioned,  while  a  very  large  portion  of  repetition 
is  beftowed  on  the  discomfiture  of  Cornwallis. 

The  third  volume  opens  with  quotations  tending  to  aflimulate 
the  principles  and  conduGl  of  our  gracious  fovereign  with  thofe  of 
Charles  and  James,  and  pretending  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  king- 
dom were  really  imputable  to  the  king  himfelf,  and  not  to  his  mi- 
nifters.  The  hiftory  now  advances  to  the  riots  of  1780,  one  of  the 
moft  important  and  awful  inteftine  comnlotions  that  this  country  has 
witneffed  fince  the  regicide  wars,  worthy  indeed  of  the  defcriptivtf 
powers  of  a  Livy.  Belfham,  however,  very  (lightly  ikims  over  the 
chief  outrages  in  order  to  abufe  the  judge,  who,  difcharging  his  offi- 
cial duty  in  his  addrefs  to  the  grand  jury,  reprobated  trcafonable  in- 
furrcftion.  Our  author  indeed  appears  to  lament  that  rebellious  in- 
cendiaries fh'juld  be  punifhed  for  conflagration,  robbery,  and  efFoi'ts 
to  overthrow  law  and  government.*  The  attention  of  parliament  to 
India  affairs  in  1781  furnifhes  an  occafion  to  our  author  to  intro- 
duce an  account  of  proceedings  in  Hindoftan.  This  fubjeft  occu- 
pies more  than  half  the  volume,  and  B el ftiam  takes  an  opportunity 
pf  making  very  voluminous  compilations  from  the  writings  and 
fpeeches  to  which  the  condudt  and  trial  of  Haflings  gave  rife.  Thefe 
extra£ts,  it  appears,  are  to  {^rwe  for  a  hiflory  of  Britifh  India,  during 
Mr.  Haftings's  adminiflration.  The  defence  of  Gibraltar,  one  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  exploits  in  military  hiftory,  is  very  flightly 
noticed. 

As  Mr.  Belfham  profefTes  to  be  greatly  attached  to  the  Rocking- 
ham whigs,  we  expected  a  much  more  detailed  account  df  the'  Rock- 
ingham miniftry  of  17S2,  containing,  (hort  as  it  was,  meafures  of 
the  higheft  importance;  but  we  find  very  few  pages  devoted  to  its 
a£ls,  and  the  chief  portion  of  that   period  beftowed  on  the  repetition 

of  common  place   arguments   in   favour  of  parliamentary  reform.-— 

Though 
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Though  no  part  of  the  work  pofltfs  lucid  arrangement^  yet  in  the 

third  volume  the  difpofitioa  is  much  more  confufed  and  prepofterou^ 

than  in  the  two  former;  infomuch  that  it  requires  confiderable  trouble 

to  look  backward  and  forward  through  the  book  for  events,  according 

JO  tbeir  real  order  and  connexion.     Mr.  Belfham  in  no  part  of  his 

narrative  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  characSlers,  and  appears  to 

kve  a  very  indi(tin<fl  appreheniion  of  their  condudt,  which  he  pre* 

knts  in  fcraps*     Where  he  intends  either  to  praife  or  difpraife  he  is 

far  from   fucceeding.     He  certainly  wifhes  to  beftow  at  leaft  jud 

^praife  on  Mr.  Fox,  but  he  is  hot  fuccefsful.     Mr.  Fox   is  a  much^ 

abler  man  than  Mr.  Belfham  a6tually  exhibits.     An  impartial  iiifto- 

[.[ian,  if  competent  to  the  tafk  of  recording  this  eventful  reign,  will 

Ijnot  only  more  precifely  mark  the  nature  of  Mr.  Fox's,  genius,  but 

lore  fully  difplay  its  extent  than  this,  his  profeflcd  panegyrift,  has 

lone,    Difapproving  of  Mr.  Fox's  coalition  with  Lord  .North,  and 

Jmuch  more  of  the  difloyal  and  unconftitutional  purpofe  of  this  coali- 

htlon,  yet  we  can  perceive  more  plaufible  arguments  than  any  which 

Mr.Belfham  produces  in  its  favour.     On  the  merits  of  the  peace  our 

.author  manifefts  no  opinion,  but   merely  repeats  the  arguments  for 

and  againft  it,  to  be  found  in  parliamentary  reports. 

The  narrative  now  proceeds  to  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  Eaft  India 
)ill,  which  is  obvioufly  beyond  the  grafp  ot  our  author's  underftand* 
[ng.^  He  repeats  from  the  newfpapers  parts  of  the  arguments  on 
Kb  fides,  but  neither  comprehends  the  objects  nor  character  of  the 
rhole  projedt.  Objeftionable  as  this  meafure  certainly  was,  in  many 
refpeds,  it  difcovered  a  foaring  boldnefs  of  conception  and  a  decifivc 
energy  of  conducSl,  rendering  its  author  at  leafl  a  very  efficient  per- 
former in  whatever  he  (hould  undertake.  It  proved  him  to  be  np 
lanofhalf  meafures,  no  trimmer.  In  fhort,  it  manifefted,  if  not 
[nvifc  direction,  loyal  and  patriotic  intention,  at  leaft  very  great  ta- 
lents. Indeed,  the  India  bill  proves  Mr.  Sox  to  be  fuch  a  man,  as 
if  ever  he  were  a  minifter,  let  him  want  what  he  might,  would  not 
^c  an  irrefolute  or  inefficient  minifter.  Mr.  Belftiam  appears  to  have 
mt  a  glimmering  view  of  the  excellencies  and  defeils  of  either  the 
ilill  or  its  author.  With  the  termination  of  the  coalition  miniftry 
[the  third  volume  clofes.     The  fourth  commences  Mr.  Pitt's  admi-* 

r.ftration. 

\    This  portion  of  his  narrative  is  introduced  by  a  difcourfe  on  whig- 

"gifm  and  toryifm ;  repeating  the  charges  of  arbitrary  defign  f^gainft 

Jtbe  king,  and  reprobating  the  church  as  the  chief  promoter  of  this 

[purpofe.     On  Mr.  Pitt's  firft  appearance    in  public  life  he  is  highly 

praifed  by  our  author;  but  from  the  time  he  becomes  prime  minifter 

be  is  moft  frequently  the  objeft  of  his  cenfure.     Here  the  author 

;<loca  not  analyze  principles  or  meafures  but  merely  repeats  quotations 

|from  the  fpeeches  of  oppofition.     This  mode  of  narrative  he  employs 

iconcerning  Mr.  Pitt's«  Eaft  India  bill  and  Commutation  acft,  the  fup- 

preffion  of  fmuggling,  and  other  enaftments.     The  hiftory  now  takes 

a  view  of  Iri(h  affairs  previous  to  the  introdudlion  of  Mr,  Pitt's  plan 

of 
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©f  a  commercial  intercourfe  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He  pro*] 
ceeds  to  the  difcuffions  that  took  place  in  Britain  and-ireUnd,  andj 
conclirdes  his  acctjunt  with  obfervatidns,  the  juftice  ofwkich  weifildM 
jdot  call  in  queftion.  '^  Upon  the  whole  (he  fays)  tbcMigh  itmigiKi' 
pffhaps,  juftty  be  regarded  as  too  daring  an  experiment,  the  proht^ 
bility  is,  that  a  commercial  treaty  founded  on  the  bafis  of  the  orii 
gtoal  propofitions,  would  have  proved  very  beneficial  in  pn&ilte* 
.The  prodigious  inferiority  of  fkill^  of  credit,  and  of  capital,  mutt 
luive  effe£tuany  prevented  Ireland  from  becoming  formidable  ds*t 
competitor  to  England;  and  in  proportion  a$  Ireland  advanced  itt' 
opulence^  her  artificial  wants  would  have  increafed',  -and  confeqnent 
Jy  her  confumption  of  Britifb'  manufactures  and  commodities.  Not*% . 
^ithftanding  the  great  alarm  excited  when  the  firft  commercial  coih! 
ceffions  were  made  to  Ireland,  no  detriment  was  ki  fa£l  fuftained^y^j 
Great  Britain :  on  the  contrary,  the  trade  to  England  continued  ra*r. 
pidly  toincreafe,  even  in  regard  to  thofe  very  articles  which  irclt 
was  allowed  to  import  from  the  place  of  their  growth  and  produce^'i 
In  his  hiftory  of  17S5  and  1786  nothing  occurs  worthy  of  particiH 
lar  notice.  •*•» 

On  the  commercial  treaty  he  beflows  fomQ  vague  praife,  witbou 
anarking  it^  objcdls,  nature,  and  principles.     The  moft  im porta 
event  in  the  feifion  of  1787  appears  in  the  eilimation  of  Mr.  B« 
ii^m  to  be  the  application  of  the  difTenters  for  the  repeal  of  the  T 
acty'which  occupies  much  more  than  its  proportion  of  fpace  in  t 
Qftrrative.     The  trial  of  Hafttngs  which  had  before  afForded  to  dui 
author  fo  large  an  aflbrtment  of  compilations  is  again  brought  fo 
ward  with  frefli  repetitions.     On  the  conduct  of  the  Britiih  govern- 
ment towards  the  States  General,  he  beftows  deferved  praife^  and  i 
accounting  for  the  acquiefcence  of  France,  pre  fen  ts  a  fhort  acco 
€»f  its  fifcal  and  political  (ituation,  producing  the  convention  of  the 
Notfibles,  leading  eventifally  to  fo  momentous  confequences.     Hi 
narrative  of  thexieclaratory  act  is  compofed  chiefly  of  e^trads  froi» 
tfeie  parliamentary  debates.     The  order  of  time  foon  conducts  him  to 
the  illnefs  of  his  Majefty,  and  the  proceedings  refpecting  the  regcnr 
cy.     On  this  important  queflion  he  adopts  the  opinions  of  Mr.  roXy4 
a«d  fupports  it,  as  ufual,  with  quotatiofis.  •  A  renewed  motion  for^ 
the  repeal  of  the  teft  act  in  1789  affords  an  opportunity  for  praifmgjb^ 
the  di^enters,  and  cenfuring  the  church.     The  fubject  of  the  flavci^ 
trade  being  now  flar ted,  he,  without  any  qualification^  maintains  thQij 
feiitiments  which  a  benignant  enihufiafm  has  generated,  and  metho«.  j 
diilical  fanaticifm  has  helped  to  nurfe,  though  fome  of  its  ableft  vo*-^ 
taries  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  actuated  by  any  eccentric  zeal.  J 

His  narrative  now  proceeds,  to  the  moft  momentous  event  of  mo- 
dern times,  the  French  revolution,  in  which  the  author  approves 
li^mfelf  the  votary  of  its  objects  and  principles,  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  proceedings,  and  alfo  of  its  operation  in  foreign  countries.  "  The 
g<weral  principles  (he  fays)  on  which  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom was  mpdellcd,  were  comprehended  in  a.  declaration- of  rights^ 
.  .  drawa^ 
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JiMTit ip  with  great  prectfioo  and  ability;  aiiri  whfch  may  ferve  a^^n 
fnfdiml  dmrimr  tflHirty  to  mankind. — **  AflMmgft  the  decrees  (fays 
.oar iidiQt)  which  excited  the  admiration  or  aftoniflimeiit  of  the  iKorU 
wmthofe  which  piroaiouiiced  the  annihilation  .of  ail  feudal  pririkg^, 
dm  ahoKcioii  of  aU  diftinftioa  of  orders,  tht,  rejkfnption  of  tithes  and 
otkar  tfoelefiaftical  and  monaftic  property;  the  difi>lution  of  mosaic 
lie  iaftitutioo*."    We  do  not  believe  that  any  cool  and  hnpartial 
pUaifiipher  in  any  part  of  the  world  adaircd  the  decrees  in  qucftiosi, 
or  wnf^BiatA  the  proftratiott-  of  fanic  and  4ignity,  and  the  plunder  of 
piDpenv,  as  confiftent  widi.the  rights  or  conducive  to  the  happineA 
of  MUBciod.'  ^  But  what  if  1$  admiring  world  was  we  fee  rn  the  nexc 
*|iaragfaph.     ^^  It  is  no  wottder  (he  proceeds)  that  a  revolution  fo  ex* 
tmidinary^  aad  which,  notwithflanding  certain  unhappy  concomi^ 
Uttt  irregttkuities  and  exce&s,  afford  fo  fair  a  profped  of  future  and 
ynMaeat  -  happinefs,   fbould  excite  great  exultation  amongft  the 
fniads  of  liberty   in  England*     The  firft  public  demonft ration  cf 
thit  appeaired  on  the  oceafion  o^  an  anniverfary  meeting  of  a  whig 
aflodation  in  the  metropolis,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Revolutioo 
Society^ .   Previous  to  the  aflembling  of  the  members  at  the  ufual 
jkctof  fe£dre  meeting,  a'fenHon  or  difcourfe  00  the  love. of  our 
CMurtry,  viNw  preached  to  6ich  as  chofe  to  hear,  at  a  chapd..faebmgf 
iig  to  thedtflenters  at  the  Old  Jury,  by  ^he  famous  Dr.  Price;  in 
Vuch  the  pHmary  principles  of  governmeatwefe*  ftated  in  amodt 
viiich  the  ikn&ion  of  a  century  had  rendered  familiar  in  thi$  coua# 
tiy;  and  the  great  doi&rtnes  of  liberty  inculcated  with  all  that  em^* 
phafis  and  energy  which  charaderized  the  pen  of  that  diftinguiihed 
ttd  wicraUe  patriot."    Uii  the  great  dodrtnes  of  liberty  which  dif- 
tiagttfQied   the  vtneraUt  patriot^  he  exhibits  a  fpecimen.     '^Ihavi 
lived  to  fec^'  (repeats  our  author  from  the  impaffioned  rhapfody  ofan 
iieary  apoftle  of  democraticrepfublicanifm^  ^  a  diffufion  of  knowlodge 
which  hat  undermined  fuperftition  and  error;  I  have  lived  to  Urn 
tiie  rights  of  men  better  underftood  than  ever,  aind  nations  panting 
for  li&rty  which  feemed  to  have  lofl  the  idea  of  it.     I  have  lived  to 
fce  thirty  millions  of  people  indignantly  and  reiblutely  fpuming  at 
flavery,  ami  demanding  liberty  With  an  irrefiftible  voice;  tbdr  king 
M in  triumph^  and  an  arbitrary  monarch  furrendering  himfelf  to  his 
&bje^«.-~Be  encouraged,  all  ye  friends  of  freedom,  and  v/riters  in 
its  defence !     The  times  are  aufpicious.     Your  labours  have  not  been 
in  vain.     Behold  kingdoms,  admoniflied  by  you^  ftartlng  from  fle€|>^ 
breaking  their  fetters,  and  claiming  juftrce  from  their  opprefibrs! 
Behold  the  light  you  have  ftruck  our,  after  fetting  America  free,  re^ 
leAedto  France,  and  there  kindled  into  a  blaze,  that  lays  defpotifoi 
in  afiies,  and  warms   and  illuminates  Europe.''^--^*  tmpreffed  (fay^ 
oor-author)  with  tbefi  noble  and  ilevaud  fentiments^  the  fociety,  wholh 
aMiers  on  this  occaiion  far  exceeded  thofe  of  any  former  anntver^ 
I  iufy  unanimoufly  refolved,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Price,  to  oifier  m 
afamal  addrefs  their  congratulations  to  the  National  Aflambly,  oik 
Ar  avent  of  the  late  glorious  revolution  in  France*''    Having  de« 
'  MO.  XX.TIII.  vox.  XII.  L  t^ted 


^4iOE^iii]|eiit6^of.:)9riHr!OtWr  Britonsi  hcrip^te^^faMnji^  lUftyofafts^ 
,fa.<H>niider  the  efEUo#o6  of- the  (auioiub-  ao  4tocr^iibnil!»€6cc^6fihe 
;  £r4til^'>Jtytop)e«  c^^^uch  {be  fays^/WM'^the  gmenl  fault  6f<chuigs, 
^,i>t«tie|i.t^e  Parliament  of:Qreat  Britain:  wms  cc>ilvoned'a^lWl«ftminfb^) 
.«J«Hiiu?ry  2iA,  1790."    This  mirrepreTenttttion,  preteftdiiig.tKatt.ihe 
JjpMee^hes  and  writings,  ai>d  4«rmc»nsy«ud-':Uiaft»  efife^rifttifiiadMet 
iCxbHiited;  the,  opinions,  fe  Mi  men  t«v'  ai#  wtihes  of  the  grmit<bodyiof 
^  ^Bntofif^'  is^noe  'pcculkkip  to  Mr.  Be)(haiiy,>iHit  bdmi^'oqtfaJly  fiotlall 
.  a^itlitr  agitstort  of^dcmoeiatic  tnnavMioni|  oCall  the  Bf ittili  ^enemies 
i^tf.cbtirch  and  monarchy.'    They  pcei!eirfe4rittiat  tlteir-  diPirn./r^ilt/biivai 
;,-tbe  sgtniime  language  of  EngUihmJ.r  -.This  afiedhution  ^f  ocpHe* 
..  ^ntt^g  Superior  mak;  this  m^x  /wmn  matamus  of  tjicfe  nfiaiontitentaiis^ 
i|iic«;8(^ft  confefsyho  innovation  iri'^the.  workings  of  humam  ptsiiiHti 
cj^in^l^iM'oM  as  vaiii>gloriou8  boafting,    'ThcppcrentifiRance^  faow^ 
;  >'6<tf^  U  fo  admirably  tcharaderized  th'  aniappofite  alli^ory  mf  ^tlic  aiS'^ 
jK^or^'But-idt,  that  celebrated  as.  the.  paiGi^  is,  ^we  caftnot.htflpdie- 
i/i^9i^lI^'l^<>^  piKmliaply  a^iplieabtotoimib  fubjeA.     *^  Beca4i(e  duSfi  a 
tcii0|[^pr|[fVlfal)O|lperet< under  a  fern,  make  4he  jieid  ring^mtirthemain* 
^r0@Q'^lfUitb*iciiunkr  whilft  thou&iidsof  great  catdey.cefK>M»ibsliai<h 
);^,tlij^.Afubw>x}fi  tkie  Britilh  oak,  ch«w  therud  an^  areitisiit^  pcaydo 
i^i^PMiNdgfiv^  that^tbofevdio  lyiakt;  ifae  notfeare  the  only  inhabittidts 
,,#iS4heMci^  tlm^  of.cdurfe,  they  ar^  many  in  numbcr^iDr^thaly^af* 
„j|erHaU(.tthi9y  are' other  than  the  little  ihrivelied,  meagfc^  bappi€^» 
d:^J(b&lig^doiMli  and  troubiefeme  \nie&9  of  tbe.hoor.''-  ^ ..  *  i.i  ^'  : 

sir  nlrI(twn^1nianKfefted  his  ifpitit  of  jpaartifiioihi))  .at  the^  otitfet  of  the 
;i$^neb  rev^miofi,  and  rhia  cnncoption  of*  it  as  a.  glcM'ioiis  moddfot 
;^14i^|tadtiM'tO'£iigiand,  ^dvanciitg  to»  its  uictdeota)  difeuffiondin  the 
H^i^<b^HbufeicfXdimnBchi»^  befti^aiati&e^  Mr«.B«nke  asfar  at  ieaft 
A».tlK^.(putteriiias  o£  felly  and  matigjtity  can  iligmatieB  AcMfnoii  po^ 
V  ij^ndand  benmdiahwiftlom*     His  irive£btve$,  however^,  are  not  eri-^ 
"  ^inal)  being  mere  repetitions  of  the  New  Anniiai'Refifter^aitfi  Par-* 
uaoientary  debates.  ^He.  demonfira&cs  thrtmghout«  this  .pact  of  to 
i!,,  narrative  that  he  neither  comprehends  ^the  hifloryand  dhajbiE&e^  of*ihe 
\  French  revolution;  its  iiift j jn^preflion  on  Britotis;  nol^ the  oond|K 
tion  which^  Mr.^fiurke  had  formed  concealing  thefe  fubjefW  (everidly 
aad  jointly*     Eqtitally  inadequate  he.  ihews.  bimfelf.^to  the  fair  pre* 
feittmant  ofMr-'^Fox's  -views  on  the  iiibjeft.     He  nowTefumeS'.Ws 
f avou  vbtc  theory  ^  of  an  arbitrary  €abal  of  tht  King^^s  private  friends^  and 
to  ;t hem  imputes  the  &rft  difapprobation  .manifefled  in  pai-Uamciit«re'- 
^£tiog  the  French  revolution.  .  7o  :the  ,hmti  ideal  junta  he  attri- 
buiea  tbe  op^ft^ton  of  the  great  majority  of  the  iegiilature  and  the 
natiott  to  tbo  isepeal  of  the  Teft  a£l,  and  to  an  ingenious  but  vificai- 
ar«fohfme>of;Mr«  Flood-,:  for  parliamentary  reform.     On  t>he  fulled 
'^rbe.diiput^.in^.3)pbin)nothif»g<>cQura  w  of  remark.    The£rft 

mnual  QillebMaQni  oft  July  14  our.  author  praiKiM^th  warmrenobu- 
jKafm.  .  ^:'i;iath&^genuine.fpirit(fa«irays);of  ancient  Greece,  wa-siaifei 
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2ciiial^eQJteipfpirft  of  citizenftip  arid  eqiiairty/'a  dftCfae^of  thkuStmhly 

:^xth^<3^hk:  iinftitutioffs  of  chivalry  and  khighchood,  ribbands,  trofles^' 
/jBoridrik)  ipsai^ihg^,    and  hereditary  titles  df  hotiour/*'    Where  did 
cTtkBifciftlD^n  learn  that  equality  of  ranks  fubfiflcd  irf  afty  G^ectaa 
%faoii.t(.I$'herfogrorsly  ignorant  as  hot  to  know  that  e^eh  in  A'thfdis^ 
^xKtrmlagftntfy  Und  deftrt]k£livcly  democratical  as  that  republic"  Wks,' 
otli^  .ihltobttants,  fo  far*  from   being^  equal,  were  divided  Intd^f^ur 
.tliffcvj  determined  by  property.  ^'Bcfide^,  what  refeirfblancerftrt&re 
•jfattHfeeitUiieciftaw  and  circutffflances  of'thofe  pellty  c^^ihmohWi^satha 
lamd  tbc^.mtghty  nations  of  modfcrn  Europe  ?    If,  mfieild  of  mifunder- 
Aindito  detacbed  fcraps^of  Grecian  irartative,  he  comp'rehisnded  GreJ 
.2ciairhiSo7y,'  he  would  have  feen  inthe  inftru£live  pages  of  Thul^y- 
nUis  and  Xenophon,    that  the    democratic  fpirit  and   inftfeutHins 
-^c(i'to(]^a.'ifes,  werci  even  in  thofe  fmall  portrons  of  t^rcitory,  ^f^o- 
lifi^eiof  dffinrder  and  confuiion.     If  he  had  rifen  t6  knoWledd^of 
^[{bundeft.  Oivcian  philofophy  and  politics,  ftvidiisd  Xenophdi^;  Bb- 
v^iii^  and^   beyond  all,  Ariftotle'^  Ethics  and  PoHtic«,;  be  wd^ld' 
^Bveid^nhied  that  the  wifipft  Greeks  reprobated  the  giovertliAent  i>f^the 
'1inDlvan!d'4rrcommenddd  a  conftitiitioa  of  reciprocal  balanced' sOtd^e^-* 
jiiroB^  etiat'the  {pirk  and  form  of  polity  which  the  highitft  t^cDf'  of 
L'Qcotiati;  geiiBcs  conceived  as  the  greatelt  poiSbk' attainnient.of^hu^iv 
:wi|tlol]i,  refonlded^  in  ofajeds,  principles,   and  nature,  thirvirhtth 
Britpns  jcRperience  in  th«ir  happy  conftttution.      A  thorough'^ac- 
quaiatance  with  Grcotan  bs&ory  »nd  philofophy,  in  a  Mod  iuitt^a&te 
^rblcBiqonfhierAiiiiit,  fofiers' cliflit  mixed  liberty  aifd  order 'Whteh  at 
:c^do6oiiDixiifliesi  tgeniiis,   itivrgorates  etiterpriee,   and  rfftrairtd^MtiiY- 
'iiaauic&ilh/^ckdcdangly'weJind;  that  of  Britifli  fcholars,  ttrofewtiofe 
idafficaLieEttdfdoii  ha^dueflyconlifted  in  th^  cotnprehehfibii  ofGlSE-' 
jC^ AN' and  SOMAN  MIND,  ih  their  vaHous  eflForts,  inteHeatfaf, 
•vatal',  xnd  poHrkal,  have  been  and  are  the  friends  of  bur  exiUkig 
'  c&aUMbtifeiitj'^hiie  of  an  inferior  tribe,  /;i/r/  linguijis^  annotat^s^ 
<  irimnariansV  and  fcantiers,  not  a  few,  are  democrats  and  jacobins*. 
*it  is,*iikleBd)  not  furprizing  that  perfons  who  prefer  the  ftudyof 
isaxoA  idstitt  (hidy  of  fcAfc,  in  literature,  fhould  judge  with  ^ttaI 
vUifiiidiky  ill  religion,  morals,  and  pqlitics.  -    •    -    ;. 

:  (dur  Mfioriariy    who  afiords  no  fpedmens    of  converfancy   With' 

•'Gnoisit-iHfrttiogs  himfelf,  appears  to  have  borrowed  the  notions  of 

thi^focoadary  clafs  ;  and  implicitly  admitting  them,  to  have  copied^ 

jthaarupontruft  into  his  own  book;  and  not  completely  underftaftd^ 

ting 'dieo),  to  have  fallen  into  grofs  blunders,  which  more  lettered 

a.ileniicrats  wduld  have  been  able  to  avoicl*.    From  his  fanciful  affimda* 

<tibn  of  France  with  Greece,  he  proceeds  to  Burke,  on  thtf  Revolution,; 

f!itthich  we^^nnot  in  confcienceaccufehim  of  mifreprefenting,  as  he, 

Awioufly  does  not  underftand  the  work,  and  therefore  not  unwifel]^ 

'ijcoofines  htmfelf  to  cuftoiHary  inve£tive.    Tom  Paine's  book  he  {ko* 

I'fefles  pot  entirely  to  approve,  but  quotes  the  moft  plauGble  fophiftry 

•  '.  .  li  %  and 
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and  tpflatxjmatory  fcdition^  as  he  found,  it  quoted  before  hiin»  brfte 
Analytical  KevieW.     HTs  narrative  of  the  queftion  of  abafemeiit  land 
of  the  difpute  with  Ruilia,  with  other  parts  of  the  pariiamentary,  pro- 
ceedings of  1 70 1 9    vague,   defultory,    and   fluffed  with  quotations, 
tnerely  tend  farther  to  illuftrate  the  hiftorical  powers  of  the  writer  j 
But  no  opportunity  occurs  except  the  feparation  of  Meflrs^  Burka  and 
Fox,'  for  breathing  his  peculiar  fpirit.     In  the  narrative  of  Frenc)^ 
dfFairs  of  1791,  including  the  efcape  and  recapture  of  the  monarchy 
0ur  hijlorlan  repeats  as  fa<^,  the  charges  afterwards  alledged,  but  not 
proved,  in  that  infamous  confpiracy,  denominated  by  the  acconoplicei 
a  trial,  and  which  terminated  in  the  murdef  of  the  lawful  fovereignit 
This  part  is  merely  an'introduSion  to  an  apology  /or  the  regicides,  and 
IS,  indeed,  a  copy  of  the  eiFufions  of  the  Jacobin   clubs  at   Jr*arisy 
ori  the  fame  occafioo.     The  Birmingham  riots,  really  arifing  from  the 
indignation  of  the  people  againft  Jacobins  publicly  avowing  projects 
of  deftroying  the  Church  and  Monarchy,  Mr,  Belflxam,  humbly  copy*: 
in?;  mbre  able  and  eloquent  partifahs  of  the  fame  troop,  imputes  to 
the  inftigation  of  the  friends  of  our  church  and  king,  higher  in  ranlc 
than  the  mere  populace,    and  the  connivance  of  the   magiflrates* 
Wifhmg  to  beflow  nigh  encomiums  on  Prieflley,  but  not  really  com* 
^rehending  wherein  that  writer's  excellence  lay,  he  celebrates  him  a^ 
£■  theologian  and  political  wriur :  the  chief  praife  beftowed  on  him  as  ;( 
mVine'rs,  that  he  atUmpUd  to  degrade  the  Javiour  of  the  world.     But  l^t 
Mr.  Bclfliam*s  own  words  fpeak  for  him,,  which  we  mufl  admit  they 
do  very  clearly. 

:  *^.Par-ty  fpirit,  at  this  period,  raged  throughout  England  in  a  more  vio* 
le^t  d^r«e  than  had  been  known  iinoe  the  days  of  SacMeverel;  and  in  no 
place  more  than  in  (he  great  and  opulent  town  of  Birmingham^  Jisfif»guisied 
hy  the  refidence  of  the  celebrated  Prieflley,  equally  famous  in- thedifferent 
capacities  of  philofopher  and  divine.  As  a  theologian  he  had'  fignalized 
himfelf  as  de  grand  restorer  of  tfie  antient  Unitarian  system,  maiots^n^d*  at  the 
ibra  of  the  Reformation  by  Socinus,  and  other  learned  men  of  the  Polifli  or 
Cracovian  fchool ;  and  which,  refusing  ditnne  honours  to  tlte founder  rf  tlte  Chis- 
tiau  religion,  ackno\yledgcd  him  merely  in  the  character  of  a  teacher  and 
prophet  fent  from  God. 

;^  Hear  wc  next  the  praifcs  of  Prieflley  as  a  political  writer^ 

.  V  He  had,  on  all  occafions,  exprefled  himfelf  oh  the  fubje6t  of  govern- 
ment, as  an  intrepid  and  zealous  defender  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  i^ankind ;  of  this  he  had  given  a  recent  proof  in  a  moft  ahle  and  masterlj 
i^pljf  to  Mr.  Burke-s  famous  book  on  the  French  Revolution.'' 

.TYAz  maftirfy  i^cply,  fomc  of  our  readers  may  recolleA,,  was  a  ftrin* 
tfpredidions,  holding  forth  the  tranfcepdant  wifdom,  virtue,  and 
happinefs  about  to  blefs  the  world  from  the  new  order  of  things  in 
France.  Againft  the  SAGE's  fadls,  reafonings,  and  confequent  in- 
culcations, the  vifionary  fet  up  his  prophecies.  The  event  fufficicntlj 
^^iicertatns  the  vfalue  of  thefe  political  divinations. 

The  narrative  of  Britilb  affairs  to  the  middle  of  1792  is  extremely 
.     i  -  .  .  barren, 
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SffilS^mD^lBM^'^^^^'-^  amoft  aiomentous'  peiuod  of  J3rai(h-h4&rx  ) 

^''..WfA'^iP.^pf  ihe  French  Revolution  was  fo  extremely  Dowerfui 

in,otrrer  countries  ami  even  in  Britain.     To  trac£  tpe  propieurand 

variations 'of  public  opinion  is  one  of  the  molt  important  province^^ 

tiftory.     Karely  Was  there  an  epoch  deferving  and  requiring  the  pen 

of  a  pKiiofophical  hiftorian  more  than  from  the  beginnings  pf  xh^ 

}/ench  Revoluiion,  in  its  various  ftages,  from  difcontent  to  the  de« 

pofitlon  of  the  king,  from  1789  tto  1792.     Then  were  the  principles 

^nd  dodlrines  foftered  and  matured ;  then  the  fyftem  fully  eilabliQied 

and  brought  into  praftical  operation ;  of  which  all  fucce^ding  enofT 

pities  were  natural  and  unavoidable  efiecSts,     In  1789^  indeed,  r*'ere 

prop6fitions  admitted  as  'pra£lical  rules  from  which  fucceeding  ferie^ 

0^  condu£l  were  demonftrably  juftifiable.     Thefe   were  the  axioms 

aflumed,  from  which  deifm  and  regicide  were  legitimate  th^rifms  and 

problems  ;  atheifm  and  anarchy  undeniable  corollaries.     The-epbra-^ 

tioh  of  thefe  principles  and  events,   on  the  various  clalTes  of  Britons^ 

was  alfo   a  fubjeft  of  the  moft  awful  and  inftruftive  Qontcmpla^'o^ 

Were  our  hiftorian  competent  to  the  tafk  of  writing  a  hiftory  of-tbc 

prcfeht  reign,  his  treatment  of  this  precife  period  would,  probably^  b^ 

one  of  the  chief  hinges  of  his  literary  reputation.     But  this  Belflvun 

jefcribes  the  ferments  of  1702^  that  eager nefs  of  innovation,,  virhicl^ 

liad.fo  nearly  overturned  the  laws  and  government  of  this  great:a^4 

glorious  monarchy,  with  as  much  coldnefs  and  indifference  as 'if  hi 

nad  been  narrating  fome  petty  brawl.     From  him  we  neither  fec.ibe 

caufes  and  obj^6ls  of  the  proclamation  in  May,  the  tremendous  afpeiSl 

of  affairs  in  autumn,  the  grounds  of  the  alarms  accumulating  ;wiUi 

fuch  rapidity  till  November ;  "the  ireafons  of  the  INDIVIDUAL  CONt 

DUCT,  which,  rouzing  the  eenuiniC  and  unadulterated  fpirit  of  ^ri* 

ions,  produced  LOYAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  and  faved  the  cpunt^ry* 

This  writer,  indeed,  attempts  \o  vilify  the  falutary  fpirit  and  pro* ' 

ceedings,  by  repeating  his  common  place  inventive  and  cant  phri^fq^ 

logy  of  Jacobinical  reproach,    ^ut  ii>  his  abufe.  there  is  no  fyitctjn^ 

no  chain,  he  fcolds  in  fcraps.  .   ^    ./ 

On  the  conduft  of  the  French,  previous  to  the  rupture  with  fi^^t 

many,  he  manifffts  a  mixture^  confifting  chiefly  of  grpfs   ig^oranfe, 

with  feme  grains  of  intentional  mifreprelentatipn,     Hi.s  theory  is  thf 

obfolete  news- paper  fable  about  the  convention  iit  PilnitZ)  which  tliif 

hiftorian  gravely  proceeds  upon   as  an  official  JiaU  paper.     From  this 

tobweb  woof  is  fpread  the  whole-texture.     Stating  a  conyention'tbaf 

never  wds  formed,  he  deduces  from  it  imaginary  defigns,  for  whicb 

there  never  was  a  (hadow  cfa  proof;  and  on  thefe  allegationt  of  prq* 

je^ed  s^grefEon  juftifies  the  French  declaration  of  war  and  invafioci  oj^ 

the  Nedierlands.     The  depofition  of  the  king  is  very  (lightly  men* 

tipned,  as  an  immaterial  occurrence,  which,  according  to  the  context, 

JUgbtiO  bave  happened^     i  he  maflacres  of  September  are. diffnkfed 

yn  two  lines.     C<i)ming  to  the  caufes  and  origin. of  the  war  between 

Britain  ^nd  France,  pur  hijiorian  repeats  the  comtnop  ^iljtce  aigcment| 

90  oae  fide,  that  is>'the  fide  for  which  he  is  advocate,  the  French 

L  3  Republic, 


Ty>  enow  Ah  eRtTlQ»M« 

iWci>nKHutiA'M!th6t^t»  of  JftritalH^'^we^iffibft  allow  MtuBelflittDfaida^d 
irr^htfteattfe  <iff  his  clJ^nt  i'  byt  v^ry  Httte  wher  of-iairemiori  ot  iiblcpoi 
tneriti'  'ffcr<le\/ife^  no  h«w  avgttmentfif  In  tfe«r'f*vour ;  WHatevorfbci 
ftV^  has  been  repeated  tiiiifes  withotfc  nuimber  befor>e*  He^cstttttc 
feled  the  moft  {^laafible  fophiftry  that  h&s  adually  been  Tidduttd  ihf. 
,  Bfitiflit  abettors  of  their  country's  enemies ;  and  very  unlkiUifllyswH'i 
ranges  his  rhapfody  cf  repetitions  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of.his  naitrsc^ 

tion. 
.  Profcfling  to  relate  the  maffatre  of  the  unfortunate   fovefeign  of 

France,  he  admits  the  juftice  of  tliis  atrocious  a'6l  j  though   He  pro-" 

feflfcs  to  confider  Louis  as  an  objcft  of  mercy :  but  hear  we  our  hifto- 

irian  himfelT.  ' 

"  The  death  of  the  French  monardi  was  indeed  a  dtfaiirous  4nd  JGoW^ 
fu}  event.  It  is  well  known*  that  the  executive  council,  and  a  gr€^t^  ^J9| 
rity  of  the  conventional  affembly,  were  .eaeerly  dedrous  to  have  a^ve^te^ 
tbil  &^1  cdtaflrophe;  but  the  violence  of  the  Jacobin  fa6lion,  ai)d  ii^ 
feysg?  ij^ge  of  the  populace,  rendered  it  impoffible.  We  may*  faicl  Mr*| 
Le.Mrun  to  a  confidential  friend^  facrifice  ourielves,  without  being  able  ro" 
feve  the  life  of  the  king.  //  was  not  that  the  moderate  party  entertained  dr^ 
difuh  of  the  veracity  of  the  leading  charges  brought  against  the  king;  for  ontBs 
Jinfni  there  was  never  any  difference  of  opinion  in  France ;  but  they'dHctriiecPiii- 
0umerable  circumilances  of  palliation,  which  formed  an  irreiilHble  claim  41$ 
C<Anpaffidn  and  mercy.*'  /  r>' « 

*  As  this  perfon,  callino;  himfelf  an  hiftorian,  fo  confidently  aflcrfs 
i\\ft  guilt  of  the  king  of  France,  we  Ihall  ajfk  him  a  fimple  queftion, 
Wheue  are  the  proofs  of  fHAT  GUILT?  If  ihcrc  had  been 
proofs  the  execution  would  have  been  an  atrocious  aft,  ev^n  con- 
formably to  their  own  conftitution,  becaufe  thereby  the  king's  per- 
fon was  inviolable;  death,  on  the  moft  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  moft 
flagrant  wickednefs)  would  have  been  illegal  tyranpy ;  but  tb^re  were 
no  proofs.  If  the  king^s  perfon  had  not  been  inviolable,  and  there 
liad  been  the  moft  undoubted  evidenie  of  enormous  guilt,  the  con- 
vention was  not  a  xtompetent  judicial  court ;  its  memberf,  even  if  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  deK^gates  of  the  people,  fairly  chofen,  were  not.  the 
ddegates  beyond  the  extent  of  their  commiffions;  they  were  chofen 
by  the  people  as  their  legiflativc  reprefentatives'  only.  Iff  exercifmg 
a  judicial  polver,  they  were  not  a  lawful  tribunal,  but  a  banditti  ot 
iififrper$«.  if  ihc  national  convention  had  been  a  competent  coi/rt, 
the  charge^  adduced  were  principally  irrelevant ; 'the  ailed ged  a>fli 
Were  not  proved,  cither  referred  to  a  period  in  v^rhith  the  cormitutioft 
iiad  been  different,  and  in  which  the  king  had  iimply  exercifcd  tht? 
lowers  then. yeft^d  in  him;  his  conduct,  whicJi  the  i^atiop  had  vU- 


•     i»»««>'  '* 


•  This  argimteh^/was  vekijr  forcibly  and  eloquently  emplDy^d  by  the  CoiV' 
llitutionalifts  and  Girondifts  againft  the  murderous  MouuUinKJ  $0e  Speeobe^ 
of llitf  C6nvfewtlon/palM;». .  }  -  :  )'..^   •u  .,--'/: .     '^  -.'*  .  ./•'      r,.' 

*    :  *  tually 


.yi. 


fofpbc  to  bb'scfcptanccf  iwfpe^pnftitHCJonal  ^eriioM  9i  ^y^rJ^w^pm^t 
gadm  'ITIuxs^ -^  a  pcrfonnge  crtminaUy  r^fpQuGbici  to  no  French  ir^^ 
bftflil,  wasiitVied  by  a  fct  of  men,  not  a  legai  cauit|  for'cbarges  ao|- 
ciithibal  b^  th^  law  of  the  Und,  if  proved;  or  charges  which,  if-cciv. 
miaal)  were  |iot  proved.  The  fourth  volume  cloTes  with  the  decla*^^ 
ration.of  war. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next\'\  ,     .. 


.£L 


Reeves*  s  Edtisons, of  the  Bih/e^  ^c.  GTr. 

[^Continued from  vol.  xi.  p.  376.]  ^  1 

AVIN6  given  the  Editor's  Preface  4t  length,  whcreifii  is  fufljr 
(hewn  in^at  he  has  propofed  in  thi^>  {plication  of  the  fitbiiev 
^'now  come  to  confider  th<?  execution  of  his  plan ;  and  we  fliali  ect^ 
Hyonr  to  make. this  as  plain  to  our  readers  as  he  hi^feif  has  hnf  de^ 
lijn,  by  exhibiting  fuch  eictrafls  from  different  pai^s^  i>f  the'  ffofk-  i^ 
ifriii  J}e  fpeclmens  of  the  method  he  has  fi^llowed  in  printing  (bci^oli 

Ofjt,  .      .  ..-.,./- 

T)b&t  maiitier  in  which  h?  has  4iipofed  the  text^  ^^iijiout  r?j!fr<fi?4 
.tbeobftacjies  from  the  diviiion^^i{itQ;Cbapt£i  and  vex.i^^^i^dt  the  aijii^^ 
ranee  which  is  derived  to  the  text  from 'marginal  sAi&r^cis.  q£  itie  cotc^^ 
tents  of  each  paragraph,  may  be  feen  in  the  following  paiTage. 

,/f  •l<3;5jA^,-^  q^nje  to^pafsj-when  J<i|ftiiaawas  byjericljp/,  ,An,.an^cl  »^ 


Mot  (hie'LoRD*  liirf  I  iiOvv  dome.  And  Ji 
to  llje  earth,  and  did  worlhip,  and  faid  \irito  him,  WhalTafth    *      ■M.j-ft 
mpovd  unto  his  f^rvaht?'    15  And  the'captrffh  of  the  Lord's  ^^^  *^n 

li<rf9.fai<!  unto  Jofhtfa,  Loofe  thy  (iioe  -fiom  ^thy  foot  ;*ibrttlitf  :  ,1  ^j^d 
pbcd  whereon  thou  ftandefl  /r  holy^  -  Anl 'JQihufl>  did'ib«.  ^.'  ■;  .ji.av^ 
^?Pa¥'.  vK^Novyf  Jericho  was  ftfoiiiy  fimt  ni{^  bt^caufe  of  ^th^o.  o)  4>3i:  m 
diildrbii/jf  Jfrael:  none  went,  out  miA  rone,  cajme  in^  ^At^dj  sj*"  pbt 
Ar'Loiun  fwd  unto  Jolhujj,  See,  I  Jbaye-giyen  into  thioe  jjiaijiL  , .  j:  i  vd 
jer'wl»rt>..*V(d  tl^e. king,  thereof^  a;id  Urn  mighty  pen  of  v^Qur..  j^,^  7  j/g 
,^A'>d  }p  iliaJL  corapals  the  city,  all  j^/^  men  of  war,^^w/J|fr  ^^^^  '       ,  , 

1-^  •       ::Jr-i.*- 


1         *►  ^V^ 


MMi^, and,  the ,  leventn  aay  ye  inaii  compais  tne  tity-ievi 
times,  ai}d  iJje  prierta  ftiall  blow  with  the  t/bm'p<tts.  5'Ai 
if 'M  cbnii^  to  pafs,  that  whefith^y  make  a»toh^i^Mft«W<i 

*ii£JamVhi4aifc.^*'^vvhenyehear  tlie  found  of  the  trumpet,  ail ] 

tbe  people  livall  Ihout  with  a  great  (hout ;  and  the  wallof  the  ! 

chyihafl^IfckiWnilat;  ajid  the  people  Ihali  «iiwiwkv«pnO)»eryi    s.^^r  *  | 

9<9n^fttaigh^  befbre/hiro!   .    .••  .J'./.u, .:  I        uj^fi 

,/'  6Aud  Jodiua  the  fon  of  Nun  called  th^'  priefbi.l-apd  fjid ..  TfttilAM^o.  j 

;'  •  'J  •   L  4  unto      *      -  '^  *•        i 


cattitd  unto  them,.  Take  op  the  ark  of .  the.  coyei\9il^  and.  i^t/ftirsa 

So°on*ibc"     P^^^*  ^®*^  feven  trumpets  of  raros^  hoi^m  befpr^tii^  fff\  eSA» 

fidl  day.         Lob.d»    7  And  he  faid  unto  .the  peoplej^ ,  Pafs  on^.  ajad  Vf>T9f^^ 

¥     the  city,  and  let  him  tl^at  is  armed  paU  on  before  t^  ark  oftQ^ 

Lord.     8  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  joQiua  ha4  ipoken  uxi^o 

the  people,  that  the  feven  priefls  bearing  the  feven  Jjumpets  of 

rams'  horns  paflTed  on   betbre  the  Lord>  and  Ijlew  with  the 

trumpets :  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lor  d  followed. 

them."  &c.  &c.  &c. 

This  paflage  is  fdedted  from  JoDiua,  ch.  v.  13.  as  a  fpecimcn  of 
the  good  fenfe  and  utility  in  Mr.  R/s  divifions,  becaufe  (as  he  te)k^ 
us  in  a  pote  on  ch*  vi.  2.}  thofe  who  read  this  pafTage  in  our  common 
Bibles,  by  chapters,  would  fuppofe  **  the  Lord"  mentioned  in  ch.  vi, 
2.  was  *'  the  Lord/*  that  ufually  fpokefrom  tht  faniluary,  and  not 
the  angd,  who  fpoke  to  Jofhua  in  the  latter  part  of  ch,  v.     Int1ii& 
fnrefexit  now  form,  it  appears,  as  it  really  is,  namely  the  continuatiou 
ef  a  ftory,  that  was  mutilated  by  being  divided  into  another  chapter. 
The  next  prominent  circumftance  in  this  new  manner  of  panting 
the  text  of  the  Bible,  confifts  in  the  diftinftion  made  betw^^  the 
^role  parts,  and  thofe  that  are  metrical.     Thus  the  Song  pf  Mofes  ii^ 
introduced,  and  diftinguiflied  in  the  following  manner. 
The  Song  oF        «'  CHAP.  XV.  Then  fang  Mofes  and  the  children  oflfrael 
Mofes  an4       this  fongunto  the  LoKO,  *nd  fpake,  faying, 
t}^iiatt\m.  "  I  will  fing  ttntO'the  Lord,  for  he  hath  tr*^  • 

lunphed  glortoufly :  the  horfe*  and  his  rider  hath  he  ' 
.   thrown  into  the  f«a. 

"  2  The  Lord  //  my  lltcngth  and  fopg,  and  he 
is  become  my  falvation :  he  //  my  God,  and  I  will 
prepare  him  an  habitation ;  my  father's  God,  and  I 
will  exalt  him. 

''  3  The  Lord  is  a  mam  of  war:  the  Lord  is  his 
name. 

"  4- Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  hoft  hath  he  caft 
into  the  fea:  his  chofen  captains  alfo  are  drowned 
in  the  Red  fea. 

V  5  The  depths  have  covered  them;  they, lank 
into  the  bottom  as  a  Gone.  . 

*'  6 Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  become  glori- 
•    ous  in  power:  thy  right  hand,    O  Lord,   hath' 
dafhed  in  pieces  the  enemy."  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  chorus  of  Miriam  and  the  women  is  introduced  thus ; 

•'  20  And  Miriam  ^he  prophetefs,  the  fifler  of  Aa-ron,  took 
a  timbrel  in  her  hand ;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  he( 
^         with  timbrels  and  with  dances, 

*'  21  And  Miriam  anfwered  them. 

"Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  Tor  he  bath  triumphed 
glorioufly;  the  horfe  and  his  rider  hath  h^  thrown 
hito  thb  fea.'* 

T^  pmphecies^of  J^alaana.are  diftinguiftied.a$  njetrical,  as  may  M* 

ieea  in  the  following  extract  from  Numbers,  ch.  xxi'u  41. 

-  if  41  Apd 
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^%lAtA'^  €«^  io  ^fr'  otf  the  iiibrrow,  that  Balak  took    Balaam 
JMi#/  «i*  brought  him  up  into  the  high  places  of  Baal,  that     il^-j'^^^i 
tlMVbt^  might  fee  the  utmoft/^r/  of  the  people,     chap.     fiJJ^^ 
}LMiU    And  Balaam  faid  unto  jBalak^  Build  me  here  feven 
aRtfSj   and  prepare   me  here  feven  oxen  and  feven  rams.  * 
2 And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  fpoken;  and  Balak  and  Ba« 
hih  offered  on^  every  altar  a  bullock  and  a  ram.     3  And  Ba- 
MmXixd.  unto  Balak^  Stand  by  thy  burnt  offerings  and  I  will 
go:  peradventure  the  Lord  will  come  to  meet  me:  and  what- 
foever  he  Iheweth  me  I  will  tell  thee.    And  he  went  to  an  high 
4  And.Gpd  met  Balaam:  and  he  (aid  unto  him,  1  have 
feven  altars^   and  I  have  offered  upon  every  altar  a 
ittilock  and  a  ram.     ^  And  the  Lord  put  a  word  in  Balaam's 
iiOQth,  and  faid^  Returg^nto  Balak,  and, thus  thou  fliah  (peak. 
fiAnd  be  returned  unto  him,  and,  lo,  be  4ood  by  his  burnt 
iKnfice,  he,  and  all  the  princes  of  Moab.     7  i^nd  he  took  up 
liit  parable^  and  faid, 

**  Balak  the  king  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from 
Araoi,  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  ead,  sayings 
Come,  curfe  me  Jacob,  and  come,  defy  Ifrael. 

'*  8  How  (hall  I  curfe,  whom  God  hath  not 
curfed?  or  how  ffiall  I  defy,  tohom  the  Lord  hath 
not  defied? 

''  9  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  fe^  him,  and 
from  the  hills  I  behoU  him;  lojthe  people  (hall 
dwell  alone,  and  ilbalt  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
nati9ns. 

**  10  Who  can  count  the  dud  of  Jacob,  and  the 
number  of  the  fourth^fiwrf  of  Ifrael  ?  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  ray  laft  end  be  like 
his!  *  • 

*  II  And  Balak  faid  unto  Balaam,  What  had  thou  done  unto 
?  I  took  thee  to  curi'e  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hait 
Ueifed  them  altogether.  12  And  he  anfwered  and  faid,  MuH 
I  Qot  take  be&d  to  fpeak  that  which  the  Lord  hatii  put  into  mj 
»oulh?^ 

The  fong  of  the  well,  in  Numbers,  ch.  xxi.  is  alfo  diftinguiihed  as 
a  metrical  compofition,  thus;^ 

"  16  And  from  thence  they  toent  to  Beor :  that  is  the  well     And  thtnce  to 

whereof  the  Lord  fpake  unto  Moies,  Gather  the  people  lo«    ****'* 

pther,  andtl  will  give  them  water.     17  Then  Ilirael  fang  this 

H  .  •  .       .  ^ 

*'  Spring  up,  O  well ;  fing  ye  unto  it : 

"18  The  princes  digged  the  well,,  the  noble^  of 

the  people  digged  it,  by  the /direction  of  the  lawgiver^ 

with  their  ftaves.  *  .. 

"  And  fittta'the  wildernefs  they  went  to  Mattanah:   19apd    And  to  the 

from  Mattanah  io  Nahaliel:  and  from  NahalieJ  to  Bamotl:    *^ootof 
-         -  ^      Mount  Pip. 


ie* 


20 and  from  Bamoth  in  the  valley,  that  is  in  the  country  of  ^~?^ 
Moab,  (o  the  top  of  Rljph;  wkidi'Iooketh  toWafrd  Jeftrfmdn."    ,^^' 


The 
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The  advantagiB  to  the  xtad^fAS  tbefe  4fM^^^rMiH^ifs6^kt 

attention,  and  give  new  intereft  to  the.rubjef^,  rnull  be  fei^  by  every 
ope.  .But  this  advantage  is  much  heightened  in  the'proph^cal 
books;  thcfc  writings,  compofed  as  they  art^  of  rhapfo^ies,.  iogieja 
metre,  and  fome  in  profe^  are  here  exhibited  in  their  true  Jigl^t^'^^iji 
it  mufl  be  confefTed,  that  many  paiTages  in  t}iem  derive,  frx>m  t^ 
"diftindion,  an  importance  that  cannot  fail  of  inierefting  iHp/eji^^iB 
a  very  particular  manner.  The  fQllowing  are  fpecimens  of  thej^fik^ 
and  metre  in  the  prophetical  writings  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  xxiii.  7^  -ao^ 

"  7  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  faith  th«^  Lord,, 
that  they  ihall  no  more  liay,  Tlie  Lor  d  liveth,  >vhich  brought 
up  the  children  of  Kirael  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  8  But, 
the  LoKD  liveth,  which  brought  lip^nd  which  led  the  ieedi 
of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  out  of  the  north' country,  and  (totn 
all  countries  whither  I  had  driven  them;  and  they  fhall 
dwell  in  their  own  land.  "  .  « 

Judgments      ,  "  9  Mine  heart  within  me  is  broken  becaufe  of 

deftoimced  ^j,g  prophets;    all  my  bones  fliake;   I  am  like  a  *    . 

TCophcts  drunken  man,  and  like  a  man   whom  wine  hath' 

and  mockers  overcome,  becaufe  of  the  Lord,  ^nd  becaufe  of     \^ 

of  the  true  the  words  of  his  holinefs.  ,. 

prophecies.  ..  iq^^^  th^  land  is  full  of  adulterers;  for  beJ'. '/ '*' 

caufe  of  fwearing  the  l?ind  mourneCh ;  the  pleafant 
places  of  the  wiidernefs  are  dried  up,  and  theft  ' 
courfe  is  evil,  and  their  force  is  not  right.   «     -     '  n/'i  A 
.,  "11  For  both  prophet  and  prieft  are  profane ; ,'  ^ 

yea,  in  my  hoiife  have  I  foulid  their  wickednefs, 
ikith  the  Lord. ^*  '  -      '    '; 

Again,  Jeremiah  ch.  xlvi.  i.  .  .,     tn- . 

A  prophecy  "  CHAP.  XLVI.     The  word  of  the  L(5rd  which Varae  t^ 

of  the  defeat  Jeremiah  the  prophet  againft  the   Geii^yies;  2  aLgafn'fl  £^g)^*^ 

jilns^  fh«^'  againft  the  army  of  Pharaoh-necho  king*  of  Egypt,  Wh i^hS 

garrifoncd  by  the  river  Euphrates  in  Charchemi(h,  vybicb  Ivl ebuVh^'dilfe^ 

Charchc-  sc&T  king  of  Babylon  fmote  in  the  fourth  year  of  JehoiaUlm'ilp 

p,iih,  hytbc  ionofJoGahkingofJudah.                      ^              ,/       '/'"'l 

near  to  battle.  ,        .         » 

^'  4Harriers  the  horfes;.and  ge^  up,  ye'horfe-   '/'-^^  5 

men,  and  itand forth  with /<?«;•  helmets;  li;^rbilh  the  ^       "'• 

fpears,  fl»^put  on  tlie  brigandines.. 

**  5  Wherefore  have  I  ieen  them  dlTmayed /2»^  .  Jv ')i 

turned   away  back!    and   their   mighty   ones  axe    "  '  . 

"beaten  down,   and  are  fled  apace>  and  Jaok  '.not 

back ;  /or  fear  ^was  lound  about,  faith  the  I^obd.     ' 

'\   "  6  Let  not  the  fwift  flee  away,  ncr  the.  ^Ighty 

man  efcape^  they  ihalj  ftumfele,  and  fall  toward 

Jhe  north  by  the  river  Euphrates.  ^ 

*'  7  Who  is  this '///«/  conieth    up  "as  a  ftop.(Ji 

ivJipfe  waters  are  moved  as  the  rivers  ?*' 


''9,And  (he  worq  ,<5r  tJie'X.bj|P  came  unto  me  laving, 
wim^tlfemcf  the  captivity,  even  of  He!dai,  of  To6ijah, 
a&d^df  Jedaldb^  wtiich  are.  come  from  Babjlon,  and  come  thou 
theiamc  ^ v,  aticP  g6  irite  fejb totkfc  of  Joliah  the  fon  of  Zcpha- 
Diahj  Xi^hcti'lake  fifh^^^atid  g<r>ldi*  and  make  crowns;  and  fet 
M<^^n  the  hcMdf  Jotbtia  chd  fbn  of  /ofedecb,  the  high 
]pcl<t;l2'and  fpei^k  ^unto  him,  iajing;  Thus  fpeaketh  tlie 
Lo&D  qf  hofts/  fcLyii^^    .  >.  . 

"  Behold  the  man  wl^ofe  name  is  The 
\|"  BR.ANCH  j  and  he.ihall  grow  up  out  of  his  place, 
*  ",  *  "and  he  tfiall  build'  the  temple  of  the  Lor  d: 

^*  13  Even  he  Ihall  build  the    temple  of  the  ^ 
LS'^Td:  ^nd  he  Ihall  bear  the  glory,   and  fhall  fit 
'.  '*' '  and  rule  upon  his  throne;  and  he  Ihall  be  a  prieft 
*       iipoti  his  throne;  and  the  counfel  of  peace  ihall 
,  4>e  between  them  both. 

"  14  And  the  crowns  (hall  be  to  Helem/and  to  Tobijah,  and 
to  Jedaffh.  and  to  Hen  the  fon  of  Zephauiah,  for  a  memorial 
h  the  (eimle  of  tl^e  Lo  rd.  15  And  they  that  are  far  off  (hall 
^xxat  add  Diiiid  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  ye  fhall  know 
tint  the  LoR  n  of  hofls  hath  fent  me  .unto  you.  And  this  fliall 
come  to  pafs,  if  ye  \ifvl  diligently  obeV  the  voice  of  the  Lono 
jrarGodr  •   ■     •      ' ^  •"   ,     "    "■ 

Again,  Zech«  1^ii.»  iv -^         .   .  :> 

"  Chap/XHI.  In  that  day  there  *ftall  he  a  fountain  opened 
to  the  hoafe  of  David  and  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerufalcm 
for  fin  and  /or  uncleannefs.  2  And  it  fhall  come  to  pafs  in 
that  day,  faith  the  Lord  of  hofls,  that  1  will  cut  off  tlie  names 
^  idol»  out  of  the  land,  and  they  fhall  no  more  be  remem^ 
;  and  alfo  I  will  qaufe  the  prophets  and  the  unclean 
tp  pafs  out  of  the  land.  3  And  it  fhall  come  to  pafs, 
,  .^^wben  any  fhall  yet  prophefy,  then  his  father  and  his  mo- 
A^'^^t  begat  him  fhall  fay  unto  him.  Thou  flialt  not  live;  for 
UKm  fpeakeft  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lor  d  :  and  his  father  and 
Us  mother  that  begat  him  fhall  thrud  him  through  when  he 
propbefieth.  4  And  it  fhall  come  to  pafs  in  that  day,  that  t'^e 
^opbets  fhall  be  aihamed  every  one  of  his  vifion,  when  ho 
Wh  prophefied  3  neither  fhall  they  wear  a  rough  garment  to 
'deceive:  5  but  he  fhall  fay,  I  am  no  prophet,  1  am  an  hufband- 
ttUDj  for  man  taught  me  to  keep  cattle  from  my  youth. 
6  And  one  fliall  fay  unto  him,  What  are  thefe  wounds  in  thine 
luuds?  Then  he  Hiall  anfwer,  T^^  with  which  1  was  wounded 
» the  houfe  of  my  friends. 

"f  Auake,  V)  fvvord,  againft  my  fhepherd,  and 
agamft  thc^  man  that  is  my  fellow^  faith  the  Lord 


of  hofts  :  fmite  the  fhepherd^  and  the  fhcep  fhal!  bb 
\  :  and  I  wiH  turn  mine  hand  ubon  the 


fcattered 
Me  ones. 


^SS 


typified  the 


Tht  cnici-  - 
lixion  of 
Chrift  fore- 
told.  andtht 
general  con. 
♦crfijHi  of 


'1  .  >iT  » 


*'  8  And  it  ffiall  conits  to  i^dtk,  fhdi  fh^iff  the 
land,  faith  the  Lord,  two  parts  th'erein  fhail  be, 
cut  oiF  tf»i  die ;  but  the  third  lliall'be  left  therein. 

*'  9  And  I  will  bring  the  third  part  through  the 
fire,  and  will  refine  them  as  filver  is  refined,  and 
will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried :  they  (hall  call  on  mj 
name,  and  X  will  bear  them :  I  will  ;'ay.  It  is  my 
people :  and  they  fhall  fay,  The  Lord  «  my  God/* 

Mr.  R.  has  told  us  in  his  preface,  that  the  rule  he  follows  in  deter- 
inining  <:ertain  parts  to  be  metrical,  is  founded  on  the  ftyle  and^ 
compofition  of  the  original  Hebrew.  The  refult  of  this  criterion  ap-  ] 
pears,  upon  comparifon,  not  to  differ  much  from  the  notion  enter*] 
tained  by  fome  learned  perfons,  who  in  fome  late  publications  havi^ 
given  a  metrical  appearance  to  the  prophetical  writings ;  vnt  meail^ 
Biibop  Louth,  Archbifliop  Newcome,  and  Dr.  Blayney.  The  prinHJ 
cipal  difference  we  have  obferved  between  them  and  Mr.  R.  feems  \f^\ 
b6  this :  what  Mr.  R»  flates  in  a  metrical  form,  is  generally  fo  given 
by  thofe  learned  perfons ;  but  many  palTages,  we  obferve,  that  arft 
put  in  a  mfetrical  form  by  them,  are  printed  as  profe  by  Mr.  R.  We 
do  not  prefume  to  decide  between  them ;  but,  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking, that,  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  R.  feems  to  havfe  taken  the  fafer 
courfe,  in  fuch  an  intricate  way  ;  for  his  metre,  after  all,  is  only  thq 
cftablifhed  verfes  in  our  common  Bibles,  and  therefore  open  to  none 
of  the  criticifm,  to  which  the  verfes,  or  rather  lines  of  thofe  learned 
perfons  are  fubje6l.  Mr.  R.  has  endeavoured,;  to  (hew  us,  what  is 
metrical,  without  undertaking  to  pronounce  what  is  the  metre.       ,.♦ 

The  following  are  inflances  of  metre  diftinguifhed  by  Mr.  R,  ir(|n| 
profe,  in  writings  that  have  not  undergone  the  learned  labors  oif  tj^iQ 
above  inentioned  biblical  critics ;  in  Job.  i.  13.        '  ..| 

Saian  f'*.  '*  13  And  there. was  a  day  when  his  fons  and  his  daughfft*|! 

ftroys  Job's     ^^^^  eating  and  drinking  wine  in  their  eldefi  brother's  hotifi^ 
ctildren  14  and  there  came  a  melTenger  unto  Job,  and  faid,  The  oxedi 

were  plowing,  and  the  afles  feeding  beiide  them :  15  andtlw 
Sabeans  fell  ujion  tbem^  and  took  them  away  >  yea,  *  they  havl 
flain  the  fervanls  with  the  edge  of  the  fword  j  and  I  only  dti| 
efcaped  alohv;  to  tell  thee.  l6  While  he,  was  yet  fpeakin|^ 
there  came  aJfo  another,  and  faid.  The  iire  of  God  is  fatf^ 
from  heaven,  and  hath  burned  up  the  fheep,  and  the  fervants, 
and  confumed  them }  and  I  only. am  efcaped  alone  to  tell  thee. 
iy  While  he  <ufas  yet  fpeaking^  there  came  alfo  another,  and 
faid.  The  Chaldeans  made  out  three  bands,  and  fell  upon  the 
camels,  and  have  carried  them  a«  ay,  yea,  arid  flain  the  ftr- 
vants  with  the  edge  of  the  fword  5  and  1  only  am  efcat>ed  alone 
to  tell  thee.  18  While  he  was  yet  fpeaking,  there  came  alfo 
anotlier,  and  faid.  Thy  fons  and  thy  daughters  were  eating  and 
drinking  wine  in  their  eldeft  brothers  houfe  :  19  and,  behold, 
there  came  a  great  wind  from  the  wildernefs,  and  fmote  the  four 
coiners  pf^t^^  houfe^  and  it  fbU  i^n  ifa^  young  men>  and  they 

ar« 


It 


Ree ve^V  :M4m^  ^f^^  Blil^  He, 

are  dead4,  ufi  \  oplf  aiDj^Tcstfed  alone  to  teU  tbee.  20  Then 
Job  arofe,  and  rejit  his  mantle,  and  Ibaved  bis  bead,  and  fell 
ilowo  Q{KM2  tlie  ground^  apd  woribipped,  21  ami  faid« 

'^  Naked  came  I  p^i  of  ^ly  mother's  womb^  and 
oaked  fhall  I  retura  tbitber :  tbe  Lord  gave,  and 
tbe  Lord  bath  tajceaaway  j  bleiTed  be  tbe  name  of 
tl^e  Lord. 
32  In  all  this  Job  finned  not,  nor  charged  God  fooliflilj/' 

Again  in  Eccleiiaftes,  ix.  i3« 

"  This  wifdom  have  I  feen  alfo  under  the  fun,  and  it 

^i  great  unto  me:    14  There  <ivas  a  little  city,  and  few 

n  within  it;  and  there*carae  a  great  king  againft  it,  and 

kfiegedit,  and  built  great  bulwarks  againft  it:    15  Now 

was  found  in  it  a  poor  wife  man,  and  he  by  his  wif- 

deKrered  the  city ;  yet  no  man  remembered  that  fame 

man.    l6  Then  faid  I,  Wifdom  w  better  than  ftrength  : 

erthelefs  the  poor  man's  wifdom  is  defpifed,  and   his 

wwfcaa  not  beard. 

•  **  17  The  wor4s  of  wife  men  arc  heard  in  quiet 
more  than  the  ciy  of  him  that  ruleth  among  fools. 

•*  18  Wifdom  is  better  than  weapons  of  war: 
but  one  linner  Seftroyeth  much  good. 

«'  Chap.  X.  Dead  flies  caufe  the  ointment  of 
fhe  apothecary  to  fend  forth  a  ftinking  favour :  fa 
doth  a  little  folly  him  that  is  in  reputation  for  wif^    ^ 
ilom  and  honour. 

«  2  A  wife  man*s  heart  is  at  his  right  hand; 
bot  a  fooKs  heart  at  his  left/' 

'Again,  Ecclefiaftes,  in.  7. 

"*Tni1ythc  light  ij  fwect,  and  a  plcafant  thing  it  is  for  the 
jei  to  behold  the  fun :  8  But  if  a  man  live  many  years,  and 
"'cc  in  them  all  -,  yet  let  him  remeitiber  the  days  of  dark- 
;  for,  they  ihali  be  many.     All  tivtt  cometh  it  vanity* 
Rejoice,  O   yoking  man,  in  thy  youth  j  and  let  thy  heart 
Iper  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
heart,  and  in  the  fight  of  thine  eyes;  but  know  thou, 
ttbr  all  thefe  ibi?7gs  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgments 
^Therefore  remove  forrow  from  thy  heart,  and  put  a  weevil 
'  thy  flefli :  for  childhood  and  youth  are  vanity. 
^    ''  Chap.  Xll,   Remember  now  thy  creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth^  while  the  evil  days  come 
not,  nor  tbe  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  flialt  fay, 
I  have  no  pleafure  in  them } 

*'  2  While  the  fun,  or  the  light,  ot  the  moon, 
or  the  ftars,  be  not  darkened,  nor  the  clouds  return 
after  the  rain  : 

"  3  In  the  day  wben  the  keepers  of  the  hqufa      >^ 
Iball  tremble,  and  the  ftrong  men  ihall  bow  them*       ^ 
fdves,  and  the  grinders  ceafe  becaufe  they  are  few^ 
and  thofe  that  look  out  q(  the  wmdows  be  dark*  ' 
*ned, 


Hf 


PietyCe«chfsaf 
to  fee  that  pru* 
dence  fbould 
dire6l  us  in  cho 
managemeat  of 
a£ain. 


Laftlf  it 
ts^hes  t« 
live  piouHy] 
from  o4r 
very  yoiitji. 


'^  4  And 


«• 


)  i ,". 


Solomon  en- 
l(>rces  the 
•bfcrvance 
qfthefe  ia- 


OR16IKAL   CltlTieiSifl 

**  4' And  thfc  dobr«  flfel!  l)c  ibnt'lh  die  ftnjbb;  * 
i       when  the  Ibund  of  the  griadtngis  Iti^,  '**rf^Hi  Aatf  *'*  • 
fife  uf^  ^1  the  voice  of  the  bird',  ttid  iTnHhft  d^ua/-.'''^^  * 
lers  of  mafic  (hall  be  broaghnd^w';     -    ^^'  '     -     "^'^^ 

*«^  5  Alfo  'o;/^  thejr  (hall  be  afraid  of^'thch'wB'it'B  "^ ' 
IX  high,  and  if^rs  Jhait  be  in  &«  way;'afed  the  a^a*'  ''^^» 
mond  tree  Iball  flourifh,  and  the  grafsl>oppef  fb^if  ^^^^"^ 
be  a  burden,  and  defire  fliall  fail  J  becaufe  rain '(^*^,^ 
goeth  to  his  long  hopae,  and  the  mourners  go  /^*^; 
about  tbcftrects:  '^-  ''^ 

«'  6  Or  ever  the  lilver  cord  be  loofed,  or  tbe^^^^'^ 
,    golden  bowl  be  bro'^en,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at 
the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  eiilern. 

''  7  Then  ihall  the  duft  return  to  the  earth  as  it 
was:  and  the  fpifit  (hail  return  unto  God  \^ho 
gave  it.  ..    ^^^    ^^ 

**  8  Vanity  of  vanities,  feith  the  Preacher ;  all  is  vatilty* 
9  And  moreover,  bccaufe  the  Preacher  was  wife,  he  €o\\  Ijggbt 
the  people  knowledge  j  yea,  he  gave  good  heed,  and  fpught 
out,  and  he  fet  iu  order  many  proverbs.  10  The  Prc»?hcf 
fought  to  find  out  acceptable  words :  and  that  wbid  %uas  writ- 
ten was  upright,  even  words  of  truth.  1 1  i  he  words  of  tbe^tifripfc 
are  as  goads,  and  as  nails  failened  by  ti^e  niaders  of  aflSeoablies, 
whicbsLYC  given  from  one  Ihepher.H.  12  And  further,  by  tWci 
my  fon^  be  admoalHied:  of  makitig  many  books  tb>^re  A  ito 
end ;  and  much  dudy  is  a  wearinefs  of  the  de(b/' 

The  foregoing  paiTages^  exhit^it  comptetbly  the  efie£l  of  Mr.lR.'^ 
divifion  into  paragraphs,  and  the  diftin£kion  he  Has  made  bctvrccn 
ptofe  and  metre ;  the  other  charafteriftic.  of  tkis^  novel  edition  oi?  ih^ 
£ible  ts  the  divifions  into  fedions.  Tliefe  fedionS'  arc  fna4^<^* 
ioxrmWy  with  the  natural  divifion  of  the  matter,  ai»d  huve  the  .sffiEtd 
idf  grefenting  portions  of  fcripture,  whether  hiftotical,  pro(3ife$tig$J> 
^QK'io£ii;vnaU  that  contain  in  themfelves  a  complete  wholes  th«jr  iterxi 
;it^he  bead  of  each  divifion  in  the  foilowiag  manner  £  r<    '[r 

••  SftCTioN  I. — Of  the  Creation  of  the  njifibte  world,  and  the  orderly  jlmhSim 
of  the  f enteral  parts  thereof  infix  dayt'  time  :  Chap.  r.  ii.  A.  c.  4004.*'''' 

oftheCrc-         «  CHAP.  I.     In  the   beginning 'God  created  the  Ije^to 

and  the  earth.  2  And  the  earth  Was  without  form  ^nd'vSM; 

and  darknefs  was  nipon  the  face  of  tl^e  deep.     And  "Ae'SjHfit 

of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  ^s    ■;  :r 

*'  3  And  God  faid.  Let  there  be  light :  and  thi^^  w«i|tligHt. 

4  And  God  faw  the  lights  th^tit  %vas 'goodl  aqd-Goid^diWdd 

tl^e  light  fppra  the  darknefs.    5  And  God  caildd  the  iight;D»7» 

apd  the  darknd^i  he  called  Night*:   Aodrthe  cV«oio|[cj»)PBld*c 

-.  .  ;^       .morning  were  the  firft  day.*;    .  £;,     ;-    ,•     -VtA 

Spin  the  prophecy  of  I faaahi'  ,.t  .      ^    .^/ 
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„^.|fu,j,  An4irift  <WHi^,^i  p^  iq  the  days  of  Abaz     They  aw 
^5*°?ipMw.v^i^e,fti*,of.XJz2iiab,  iingof  Jadah,  that    ^^^^^ 
Rttm.tfc l^ipg -flffjgjTAf,  aiKi.Pekah  Oic  fon  of  Rcmaliah,  king    j^om  the 
ofifrae],  went  up  toward  Jerufaleoi  to  war  agaiuft  it^    but     forces  of 
could  Dot  prevail:  againQ  it.     2  And  it  was  told  the  houfe  of    Syria  and  If- 
Bavidi  fayjjig,  Syria  is  confederate  witlj  Ephraim.     And  his     '^'^r^ilj! 
hctrt  was  moved,  and  tlie  heart  of  his  people,  as  the  trees  of  the    Jjngiorn^i* 
wood,  are  moved  witt  the  wind.     3  I'hen  faid  the  Loud  unto  *  foretold,    ' 
Ifaiab,.Go  forth   now-  to  meet  Ahaz,  thou,  and  Sfaearjaihub 
^  fon,  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  of  the 
%bwaiy;  oi  the  /pller's  field  $  A  And.  fay.  unto  him,  - 

M  Take  heed>  and  be  quiet ;  fear  not,  neither 
beyfaiqthe^rte;!  ^r  <;he  two  tails  of  tbefe  fmoking 
firebraodii,  for  tlje  fierce  anger  of  Hezin  with  Syria, 
/^nd  of  the  fon  of  Remaliah." 

So  in  thp  apoftolical  writings,  as  in  the  epiftleto.thc  Hebrews* 

**iStCTit)'K  II.     He  proceeds  to  prove  the  cxcelletuy  i>f  the  ^ Chrifiian  refigmf 
"dt^  the  Je^iv'ijby  hyjbewing  the pre-emiTjeTtcc  ojQhnJl  above  Slofes,    Chapi^ 

''inrir.  i." 

^SrcritTN  HI.  Hcjbcws,  h  the  way,  the  pre-eminence  o/JeJus  above  Jojbua, 
v^/;":©^  hroi^.ht  the  ffraeliies  into  tbepromifed  land.     Chap.  iv.  2 — 13." 

i  S*C{|^1  o V .  IV.     H4<pr9Ge€ii  tejbew  the  fre-'emneme  of  Cbr'ifi  ahovfi  Aar9n» 
or  anj  other  high  p'ieft  of  the  Jew'Jb  cburcb*.   Chap.  iv.  i4— viii.  5." 

^TThb  hiftorical  books  -of  the  Old  Teftament  are  dii'ided  into  fec- 

tioASf,  that  are  tiumbercd  in  regular  feries  from  the  begrnning  of  Ge- 

Afet6  the  end  of  Efthcr  ;  this  order  is  interrupted  by  the    neceffity 

•thfrc  wars  of  notifying,  that  the  book  of  Efther  fhould,  in  orde'r  6f 

^a,*be  iiltrdduced  ia  the  middle  of  Ezra  ;  this  is  done  by  numbering 

ftc  fe(^ions  of  Efther,   as  if  they  were  really  fo  placed ;  the  fefies 

*tte'n  goes  oii'to  the  end  of  Nchemiah,  which  was  the  laft'  written  of 

all  the  hiftoricah books*  and  indeed  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Tef- 

Jpexit.     Another  exception  to  this  feries  of  hiftorical  fedions  is  the 

two  books  of  Chronicles,  which,  containing  a  repetition  of  the  ftory 

^kc^^iy  told  in  other  books,'  particularly  thofe  of  Samuel  and  Kings, 

^^.divided,  very  properly,  into  diftin^  feSions  of  their  own,  ~  As 

tkefcTeftions  coincide  with  parallel    feflions  in  Samuel  and  Kings, 

and  notice  is  generally  given  of  fuch  parallclifm,  they  coittribyte  to 

bring  before  th^  reader  this  part  of  the  fcriptural  hiflory,  in  thecleareft 

aoanner;  apart,  which,  in  our  common  Bibles,  has  always feemcd 

Wus  the  moft  involved  and  perplexing,  and  greatly  to  need  the  dif- 

entanglcmeht  which  is  here  efFedied  by  Mr.  R.'s  method. 

After  the  hiftorical  books  are  brought  to  form  a  continued  feries  of 
hiftory  from  the  creation,  to  the  building  of  the  fecond  tdmple,-ihe 
piber  books,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  and  alfo  jof  the 
Apocrypha,  are  divided  into  feSions  of  their  own,  diftinft  frotn  one 
/^pother.    Perhaps  none  of  the  facred  books  have  derived  more  ad- 
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vantage. frgm  .this  feiSional  divifion,  than  the  propbecics  df  Tf^rctoia! 

It  leems,  .thefe. writings  are  agreed  by  the  btfff  critics  to  bi.mlfpll*"*' 

but  the  order,  in  which  "they  ought  to  ftand,  has  been  toieraWy'  ^ 

afcertained.     Mr.  R.  has  contrived  to  reduce  them  to  thfs  otict] 

liioana  ^rf  ht» fe^tions,  without  difturbing  the  feries  of  chapters. .  Av 

other  part,  ^here  the  utility  of  this  fediional  divifion  is  particuLurW 

diftinguiftied,  is  the  four  Gofpels ;  the(e  feem  to  be  harmoi\iz«|i,  i 

>  new  mannei^  by  means  of  the  re<£Ubns,  into^vhich  each  is  divUed^ 

the  fediona  of  each  geipel  coaaprehenda  pertod  -between  one  pafinrer 

and  another,  and  thus  preferve  an  exa£):  parAilelifm  in  tbe  nanvtivet 

of  the  four  evangelifts*  •     x, 

What  we  fay  upon  this  publication  is  confined  wholly  to  die  te|t 

df  the  Bible  s  it  might  be  added,  that  the  notes,  which  Mr.  R«  b» 

compiled  on  the  Old  Teilament  and  the  New,  and  (ubjotned  to  ea<^ 

vpluipe,.  ^onfpire  with  the  new  form  of  the  text^  to  make  ^e  re^d^ 

of  fcripture  ilill  ipore  intelligible  and  eafy.  ^      L( 

~^Upon  tbe  whole,  comparing  the  execution  with  the  defign,  as«^ 

fi|^l)y  Mr.  R.  in  bis  Preface  (to  which,  and  the  difcuiSons  tbereiqy 

obtained,  we  again  refer  the  reader)  we  have  no  heiitation  to  dedar^: 

OKi'of^nipn^  that  he  h^ts  fucceeded  in  accomplifhing  what  he  propp^^j^ 

i^i^ax^ly),  to  furmth  the  public  with  a  more  convenient,  more  i^telJiii 

glfjE^  ^nd  altogether  a  more  ufeful  and  readable  Bible  than    we  havjl| 

ye|  h^4  *  .Afc^r  ^his,  it  can  be  no  kxnger  objeded,  that  the  Bibk.  IK 

ait^aii^nii^loiis  book  both  in  fize  and  fafliion ;  not  eafily  lifted^  and 

^iU^^»  fa^  •tarfiad ;  for  we  may  now  talfie  a  part  of  it  only  froiu^tb^ 

&eif>  Jik^^a,-  yplume  of  any  En^ifli  writer,  and  may  purfue  the  ^C 

p(»ny,Qn^  atnong  the  holy  penmen,  without  being  incommoded 

tti^  l-emainder  of  that  bulky  colle^ion  of  facred  writings.     It  can 

I^l>gef  be  cpmplained,  that  there  is  one  undiftinguiihing^  famencfs 

tlui  teyt  of  ihe  Bible,  and  that  too  a  famenefs  which  revolts  ra^^ 

tiian  inieites  tbe  reader,  we  mean  the  divifion  into  verfes  ;  for  the  tei| 

lar  now  id^ftif^uiflied,  according  to  its  true  nature,  ii^to  profe,  z^ 

metre;  this  variety,  ftrikes  tbeeye,  at  the  firft  opening  of  a  voliinae^ 

and. the  reader  :i&  enabled  tochuf(?  the  ftyle  of  compofition,  thaffuil 

bed  with  the  prefi^nt  temper  of  his  rnind :  2|gain,  when  he  has  madq  &y 

choice,  he  .can  eafily  coUe£t  tbe  complete  whole  of  the  fubjefb  be£3^ 

him,  by  means  of  the  fedkional  heads,  aad  marginal  abftra(£is  of  .tW 

paragraphs.     Whether  we  confider  the  inftru6liont  .or  amufement,  <> 

the  reader,  we  are  bound  to  fay,  th^t  the  holy  fcriptures,  in  all  theu 

parts,  appear  to  us  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  in  this  edition  a 

tbem,  with  a  perfpicuity  of  order,  and.  difcrimination  of  patt^,  tfa^ 

mu&  at^ra&  .and  detain  every  perfon  of  judgment  and  tafte,      y^\ 

bavciiowwa  xatioiial  aiid  readable  Bible;  and  there  is  no  longer'  ^h< 

fame  exjoufa  that  .many  have  hitherto  niade,  for  npt  perufin^^  ^ 

ftaped  Jvrrithies,  with  the  fame  attentioo,  readinefs,  and  freqitepcf; 

tliat  th6)[. emplby  on  .profane  writers.     Our  trapflators  gave  us   th^ 

Bible  in  the  Eogiiih  Jangoage;.  it  rem.a.M^^d  for  Mn  R.  to  make  i(  ai 

£p^l^'boai^  ^aptod  ;o  the  peuifal  of  Qvery  reader  of  EngJ'ilh  ;  al 

-^       '  "  V  .      improitcnaen 


Thomfon^s  Sjiflem  of  OkemiJIfy.  rft 

t  wbicb  cannot  fail  of  making  the  B%le  inore  resd  mi 
tt&ooS^  and  of  protnoting  flill  more  extcndvely^the  interefa 
a^d  virtue. 
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^  Mtm  ^'^Cbimiflry.    By  Thomas  Thomfon*  M.  D.  Lcdurer  oa 

^Mm^mj  in  Edinburgh.     4  vols«  8vo.    Ediabureb,  Bell  and 

.  Jk^ut^',  RobiafoiM,  Ixyidon;  and  Gilbert  and  Hodges,  Dub* 

THE  dtfcoveries  In  chemiftry  have  npw  become  fe  numerous,  and 
ai^  of  a  natu  -e  fo  powerfully  to  excite  both  our  curiofity,  from 
ll^vonders  f^ey  lay  open  to  our  view,  and  our  intereft^  from  the 
Jilkf  neiv  fources  of  enjoyment,  and  of  power,  with  which  they  fur- 
Ats,  that  ehemiftry  has  naturally  and  properly  become  the  moft 
ilKiHuble  almoft  of  all   ftudies;    and  every  pedbn,   even  femAlt 
4lMlas  male,  is  ambitious  of  being  gratified  with  the  knowledge  of 
Artreat  things  which  it  ha3  done,  and  of  being  able  to  bear  a  part/ 
/i'ifofe  convedatioiis,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  topics.     It  has 
MtoPto,  however,    been  very  much  to  be  regretted,  not  only  f<Mf 
"  who  turn  their  attention  ta  the  fubje<%  as  a  liberal  brandi  %f 
ledge,  and  a  virtuous  and  elegant  amufement,  but  for  thofe  «rti^ 
into  it  more  ferioufly  and  prcfolindiy,  for  the  purpofe  of  a  pro- 
n,  of  ais  a  fteld  of  inveftigatbn  and  dtfcovery,  •  that  it  has  ncfvcr 
iow  been  the  objeA  of  any  body  to  compofe  a  work  expicftiy  fbr 
learner  in  the  fcience.    The  ingenious  men  who  htvt  ttmttMf^^ 
'ics  iA  the  fcience  have,  in  general,  thought  all  thait  Ihey  were  calM 
'to  do  was^  td  detail  their  own  particular  open^ns,  and  tht 
MdU  of  them.    And  fo  much  has  this  notion  iaiuenced  ite  > 
rethought,  even  of  fuch  of  the  authors  of  thi«  defcriptmi  MT 
propofed  to  ^ttc  a  general  view  of  the  fcience,  that  thi^  hmw 
1  enlarged  beyond  meafure  upon  that  particular  branch  of  it 
iVhich  their  own' purfuits  Were  more  particif larly  conne^d,  and 
i  been  too  earel^fs  in  explaining  the  reft.    Their  objed,  indeed, 
0Wt$f$  been  not  to  write  for  the  learner,  but  to  give  » foil  and 
"^ '  d  view  of  the  fcience  to  the  man  already  acquaint  .with  it. . 
ddnfequence  with  regard  to  the  learner  has  been  very  unhivouf« 
:  Upon  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  .ehemiftry  from 
~&ole  books  which  were  pieileneed  to  him,  he  found  an  ar* 
t  followed,  which,  to  him,  kept  the  whole  fubjed  in  dark^ 
Ihifigt  unexplained  every  where  mixed  with  things  eicplatned  ;. 
md  himfelf  at  one  place  confounded  and  bewildend  in  a  detail 
^^^OMS^  as  no  one  unacquainted  with  the  fubjeA  could  cfaifify  or 
''ifciiliiii  i  and  at  another  place  found  himfelf  altogether  ttalofs  era 
^^ni  of  the  flight  and  curfory  manner  in  which  iboie  iaparomt 
fm  had  been  hurried  o?er.    Thefe  obje£tions  may  be  urged  cveai 
jjpift  the  late  fplendid  and  important  work  of  Fourcroy;  in  parci^ 
^}  Ae  details  in  that  book  are  fo  long  and  tedtottS)  m  mc^tkiilf 
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to  \vhom  tl\e  Aibje£l  is  not  in  a  very  confiJerable  degcec.  famjli;ir,.,9^d 
render  it  by  no  means  a  commodious  inflrument  lor.  ^ommuniQating 
the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  fcience. 

In  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  we  do  not  think  a  more  valuable  preftnt 

cojiild  well  (lave.  b^en  made  to  (he  fcience  of  chemiftry,  than  has  been 

made  by  Dr.  Thomfqn,  in  the  work  before  us.     In  the  firft  place,  it 

is  a  complete  colleflion  of  all  the  fa6ls  in  chemiftry  at  prefent  knQwn. 

To  any  one  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the  trouble  which  was  necef- 

;  fary  to  range  through  ^U  the  volumes  in  which  thefe  fads  were  here- 

l^pfore  fcaUered,  jthis  wi4l  not  appear  a  flight  advantage,     Itjs^dfZ 

.  i^omplete  hifl^ry  .^f  the  fcience; — the  hiftory  of. every  fad,  and  q(:ty§ry 

.  ^l^ftance,  >md  ev^ry  opinion  which  ^as  been  entert^kined  wii;t|,r4igiM^4 

,  to  tbeiQ,  beii^g  detailed  along  with  the  explanation  of  ez^ci^  p^r^iaij^* 

It  is,  acoordingly^  \f\  the  compals  q{  four  moderate  volumes^-  a  j^pip* 

plete  liody  of  chemical  knowledge,  containing  every  <hing  wbid^is 

Yfokh  l^Arning,  both  with  regard  to  its  prefent  ftate,  and  that  of  eviery 

jier^  in  it3  progrefs,  from  the  commeocetnent  until  now. 

,  Topvery  perfon  who  h^a  rcfle^led,  either  when  learning  ^ny  &b^ 

j^  bi(|%relf,  .orieo^avouring  to  con^municaie  rt  to  others,  wfeat  is 

t)»e^)(pediefikt  mpfl;  e/Fedual  to  si^d  both  the  comprehenfion  wd  tb^ 

'  ^MOiory  of  the  learner,  it  is  well  known  to  be  arrangement^     Od«  of 

the^5(hief^cly^U9g^s. which  this  work  ppfleiles  over  thofe  whi.ch  have 

.appeared  ;bdPore  i^^^is  in. this  important  merit.     Any  one  who  is  pro- 

9l^i  ao^uainted  with  the  .conf^fed  and  disjointed  form  in  whic^b  tiic 

&joncf  of  chemiAry  h(is  hitherto  appeared  to  us,  the  multitude  and 

divf9vfity  of  the  particulars,  which  were  to  be  clafTed)  and  the  fimall 

Buaihe^.  of  genial  principles  which  are  yet  difcovered  in  the  fciencei 

Huft  neceiTarUy  think  it  an  efFort  deferving  the  greateft  praife,  to  havj 

i^uced  this  complicated  fubjeiSt  to  a  form  fo  commodious,  we^  ana] 

^v.en  fay  fo  fyfijematic  and  logical,  as  i^as  hardly  to  be  expeiSbed  in  ihi 

prefont  tmj)erfe4^  .flate^of  put  knowledges.     All  the  parts  of  the  (%d^t6 

-  9ppea/  iu  thi^  work  naturally  united  and  conne£led  together,  .fo  a^  V^ 

.  form. one. whole.'    Every. thing  is  placed  in  f^ch  a  manner  (hut  it  ap 

*  pears  the  oatur^l  Ijnk  Jbetween  that  which  preceded  and  that  whicl 

follows;  and  every,  thing  is  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  is  fom 

eafily  comprehended  by  means  of  that  which  has  gone  befpre,  a^ 

fenders  more  eafy  to  be  comprehended  that  which  comes  after.     No 

only  the  learner  in  the  fcience  muft  take  it  up  more  eafily  in  confe 

quence  of  this  improvement,  bu;  even  the  welKinftrudted  will  fin 

himfelf  more  niafter  of  the  numerous  fa£ls  by  viewing  them  in  tbi 

fyftematic  ord^r.    An  arrajigement  refembling  this,  as  far  as  regard 

tbe  .greac  hea^s  pf  the  fubje<SI:,  has  been  given  by  Fourcroy,  in  th 

Syfteme  des  Connaiilapces  Chimiques...     Dr.  Thomfon's,  howev« 

had  appeared  two  years  before,  in  a  view  of  the  fubjefl  which  if 

wrote  for  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.     And  tl 

think  ourfelves  well  juftified  in  declaring  that,  for  the  happy  difp^ 

^oiltipAof  thp  ^boidiildte  particulars,  2nd  the  union  of  ^ny  pm 
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^'«il(S%iiat1i@^4f«iUT  j»  kept  conita[ntIyin*vitinir/'ttit9  work^tsg^eMly 

^ftpirtd^' t1i«  of  Foarcroy;  -^—     '  -  ■- 

c'j^'Wc  ^h«^(Sttiintnd  it,  therefore,  even  to  the  mafter  in  the  fciclice,  as 

bjr  far  the  beft  and  fulled  colledlion  of  the  numerous  partrculard^  of 

'^iraHh-hisikfiowledge  is  compofed;  the  moft  cominodioas  text  book 

"Miith  he  can  make  ufe  of,  to  bring  immediately  under  his  ritw  what* 

o^part  txf  the  Aibje£t  he  chufes,  and  to  which  to  refer  the  hew 

Mfdight^  which  may  occur  to  himfelf  as  he  profecutes  the  ftttdy  of  tho 

fefiihee/    But  to  the  young  ftudeat  in  particular  it  deferves  th«  higheft 

l^ointnendaFtion.     It  begins  with  the  fimpleft  part  of  the  fubjeS ;  thafi 

^(5h  kh  leaft  complicated  is  always  taken  firft ;  ns>  advance  is  made 

hVbt  ttttn-c  complicated  till  after  the  more  firaple  has  been  completely 

'^Wed&d;  isvery  chemical  term  is  interpreted  as  foon  as  if  is  inti^* 

'4ted<^<»Mi^  no  part  of  the  fulsgedt  is  ever  brought  into  view  ti)l  the 

'  liiAiinenr  at  which  it  is  to  be  expkined*    There  is  a  clearnefe  and  faei* 

'^Mif  tif  cocnfpreheiifion  by  this  means  communicated  to  tb6  itfhjedy  of 

^%)yi(*h  WoM  it  was  difficult  to  fuppofe  it  fufceptiUe;  ind  rti^'fo 

accommodated  to  the  memory  by  the  excellence  of  its  arraogemMit,  ft0.4 

riib|Judgment  with  which  every  neceflary  detail  is  fttpprefied,  at  the 

fimie'tiHie  diat  every  thing  ufeful  is  exadly  recorded,  that  akhMT'* 

^i)gtt-of^  tWemiftry  is  to  be  got  from  this  book  with  a  labour  mtfierially 

*ctefe^an  from  any  other  which  we  have  yet  feen.  .;.i« 

)V£iiWa'ake  difppfed  to  fpeak  warmly  of  this  book,  beesHife  wtf  «re 

PBSuch  pleafed  to  fee  in  our  own  language  an  elem^ntapy  WAik^f 

^>^ibic  M  the  fciedce  of  chemiftry ;  a  fpecies  of  prefent  to* Che  puUic, 

^%bkk1n  tmry  foience  our  writers  of  ability  have  feemed  rery  'unNfiU 

''%gtogiv«^  and  no  little  obftrudion  to  the  learhki^  of  foiert^'in 

'^lllls  count r3^  has  arifen  from  that  defeA.    For,  however  excefleiif  4br 

*^Keilcbmen  many  of  the  elementary  works  in  this  as  welt  a$  other  flfe-» 

\%dli,'  wtvh^whfkh 'their  language  abounds,  may  be,  theeducation^lAid 

'^nm  of  mtAd  is  (6  different  in  tho  peopte  of  this  <sountry,  that-  wkat 

"irMt  calculated  for  the  mind  of  a  French  learner-  eaiiitot>%e  the  beft 

'^•caiculat^  for  a  firitifli.    For  the  feme  reafons  wc  think  ourfeltea 

lAtiged'to  gii¥0  an  account  of  the  contents  of  this  prodU^lk^D^  in  pr«tty 

'^llM'and  miciwCe  detail,  that  we  may  give  our  readers  as  good  an  Hp" 

"ifinuBity  as'in  our  power,  of  judging  for  tbemfelves,  whether  we  are 

light  or  WMn^  in  the  high  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  Ir*  ^ 

Dr.  ThoBofen  has  divided  his  book  into  two  grand  parts^     In  the 

M  au  account  is  given  of  the  principles  of  chemiftry ;  of  that  part  of 

tlejubjad,  wkieh  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ufe  of  the  word  in  fudh  ^ 

<^,  may  be  called  the  ^^rm?  part  of  the  fctence.     The  dffl^renc 

<kemical  ^ents  are  defcribcd,  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit  de- 

'  ^iled,  the  fads  which  have  been  afcertained  arcftaieidand-Armn^^ 

'^Mithe  general  laws  which  have  been  difcoverad,  and  ^  the  cireum- 

'IWttces  which  M*  to  their  difcovery  recorded  and  explained.     The 

'fecond  d.vifion  contains  what  may  be  called  the  pra&ical  part  of  the 

Mjed,  the  application  of  the  principle*  of  chemftry  to  explain  the 

pk«iiomcn4  cA  nature,  as  far  a»  thofe  pciftoiples^opecate  in  producing 
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t)DBiBifl|eaofneiiav«n4  ^fyt  as  that  opfr9.tion  has<yet.t)<^ii,^f|£gm;^^ 
Bpkecfing  theifltwi^par^  of  the  /ubje^  i;hu$  feparat^  ^j,  <^V^v^^  fi 
modi  greater  funpUcity  «jui  dearnefs  ia  cQtnmuoicated  to.fhe^q^^ 
of  hotix;  9Mi4  a  coflnpr^ehenfive  view  i$  much  more  eafily  c^lblxaii^ed^.a^^,. 
remciBbraiice  much  more  eafily  fixed,  of  the  numerous  partici^ri 
yttnck  «re  to  be  learned  in  each,  1  '  i^-,,^* 

'  It  IE  the  bufitiefs  of  cbemiilry  to  afcertain  what  are  the.  firn|^|&^^ 
unsompoanded  ingredients,  of  which  bodies  are  made  up,  bpw  %n^ 
fiiaple  bodies  a£l  upon*  on?  another,  bow  they  are  combined  iri^e. 
diffiarent  fubftatices  which  compofe  our  world,  and  what  new  bd^u^s^ 
tbcy.  are  capable  offorming  in  confequence  of  artificial  comhinatiofis. 
leikies  not  appear  that  abetter  plai>  could  be  chofen  to  give  a  clear^^Qd^ 
eefy.  vieir  of  this  (ubjeik  than  what  our  author  has  adopted.     H^  b^,- 

p9A  with  7k  defqrfption  of  all  thofe  fubftances  which  are  accoiiotec^, 

imple,  the  component  parts  of  all  other  bodies.  He  next  proceeds. 
tet  ast account  of  tbofe  bodies  wbi(;h  are  formed  by  the  combination  Vf 
tifotof.  tbeie  fknple  fubftances.  He  nejct  confiders  thofe  bodies  wHlch^ 
4MufiMtiDcd  J>y  the  union  of  two  compound  bodies.  And,  laftly,  he. 
difeiifts  the  nature  of  that  principle  by  which  bodies  are  difpplj^j^^ 
utrite,  and  Acted  to  produce  compounds.  It  is  evident  that  this  di^-^^ 
fi^onjoompletelyexhaufts  the  fubjed,  and  it  is  fo  iimple,  (q  coqpufnf^^^^ 
Souij  And  fo  logical,  that  it  would,  not  have  occurred  to  any  on^  .w.hc^ 
wnqnot' profoundly  acquainted  with  the  fubje£l,  and  poiTeUed  noi^  ^^^ 
oncffofi  oon^rehennve and  arranging  mind. 

i^Fii&^ifuUlances  reckoned  fimple  amount,  to  about  thirty.    l^r«<1(^|i 
thiidos^tbey  confift  of  only  five  kinds,  or  may  be  diftributed  into'6ye 
dflfoj.  I.  oxygen,  2.  fimplecombuftibles,  3.  metals,  4.  light,,  5.  ca«' 
}fliio;:..The  two  laft.  and  the  firft  contain  only  one  fubftance  cach^ 
T^e  feooBd  and  the  third  contain  a  number  of  fubftances.  •  Witj^i 
n^d  to;the  treatment  of  the  three  firft  it  is  only  neceiHuy  to,  il|y, 
tbaHievery  thing  which  is  known  concerning  them  is  ibuedia.  thf 
cJcGveft^  and,  ^  at  the  fame  time,  concifeft  terms,     ^methlng ,  pretty 
ranaricBbleLihowever  happens  refpecSti^ie  the  nature  of  thefe  three  fifW^ 
difiereompared  wHh  the  two  laft.     I'he  fubftances  in  the  three  f\rJi^ 
aie^'thofe  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  producing  the .  pbef^on^epa 
oomicdfaed  with  the  *two  laft^  and  which  throw  the  greateifl:  ;(iegjr^  9\ 
light  upon  thefe  phenomena,    the  phenomena  of  combuiiiq^V  .^t^<^. 
mc&  celebrated  topic  in  all  chemiftry.    Nothing  can  bet^et  itW^fiXf^^ 
the  happy  elFe6ts  of  a  good  arrangement  than  what  we  obferve  in.tQC^ 
cbndttd  of  our  author  upon  this  occafion.    Two  ends  ar^  bfr^^ajf^^. 
1^  'Cme  (tt  of  rateans*     The  three  clafTes  of  fubftances  are  e^typUitieijL 
and  the  moft  important  fafts  regarding  combuftion  are^t  the  jnii!0|t 
tHHe  Aaced  immediaiely  before  entering  upon  the  conftderatioiv^^f  ^at 
{tibnSbf  itAder  the  tilks  pf*  light  and  caloric  ;  and  nothij)S(  inoirc  "tc^ 
i|]a)fi»to  (|o,..  upon  jQQming  to  that  .cop fideration,  but  to  di^yu:  !i^^i^9^a 
i3tofen*.«wjhi0b  tbefeiaiSis  iWiarrant.    .;<....  .  Ia^  t>    'f.     ~J^A 

i^Tite  properties  and  fqurces  oC^hat,wpndcrfal.futftanc?;^,fjg^^^:^^ 
«#ilfidered  in  a  ihprt  chapters  and  thq  difcuifiun  of  Heat,  or  caloric^ 

which 
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vrUcli  fdlpvrs  in  the  next,  affords  the  moit  complete  fyftetn  of  m» 
Wlf^Pif  ?89^  '  ytt  y^t^  ghi(Jii^torrtto?|N|biiQ? 

ffi  fMfirjfeKQtf ^Ve'ciaiirrMcd  the  natUr^,  ^l^pn^perciesi,  afncaimic  f 
inWl^'^mf^jSytht'p  pi^du^ed  ^by  i«s  '^aioii^oi^otfaefi 

bBQK^^h'V^&i^iitin  of  bodies,  i.  dqual  diitribtirim  toi  tempcAttttrev 
//TOtioit'if^iliHfci  or  the  powder  of  bodies  to  <30iKli*a  it,^  ^itHm  iif*^ 
ferpnt  quantities  of  caloric  which  different  bodies  require  totaHeibeilv 
c^U^Bly  irr  ttiiiiferatuiie,  called  fpetific  caloric  of  bodies,  5.  calodoof 
ftmily^Jo.  the  quantity  of  caloHc  in  bodies.  The  ei^rhtfa  feiftion' 
t?(§&rj  pfcbld  ;  and  the  four  laft  of  the  foufces  from^hich  heat  isii»'4i 
li^eii^^  ^fiitibufiibn,  percufRon,  fridion,  light.  In  this  difcuffiikr^ 
e^W^aihtl  ev^ery  theory  relating  to  the  fubje&  is  detailed  in  iudd/ 
orff&^!'|rhh  judicious  remarks  of  the  author,  who  flieel}r  ibows.  wfasre' 
l^RpOTtiaf  to  one  theory  above  another,  but  every  where,  wkh  (crunr 
puHfiis  1^l£Fnefs,  marks  and  diftinguiihes  what  is  only  theory,  /hown; 
cp^pfPdSabJe,  from  what  is  really  prored.  or' 

^uch'S'ftie  firft  part  of  this  ufeful  work.    The  ftcond.bocdc  tocat» 
ofBhi^oimd^  bodies.    Qf  thefeour  author  makes  a  my  natural  aoik' 
c6i)veni'ent  dfvifion,  into  fuch  as  are  formed  by  the  union  of  cbeifiiilpkiK 
mii^:j3tesidy  defcribed;  and  then  foch  as  are  formed  bf^theifecaiiidiaiiy:: 
tfittittof  two  br  more  of  ihefe  primary  compoiind  bodies.     ThQdBiidb 
ioBfl^^dfiftri botes  into  five  clafTes;  1.  alkalies:.  2.  ea:rths,  '2i;otxidesir 
f  afci(fSp  j;.  compound  coiiibufFibles.     Several  of  thefe  bodfos  .hsMt. 
ii^'^r yet 1&en  decompounded,  and  muft  therefore  ftillihe  looked^nponv 
adim^.     But  in  all  their  properties  they  refemble  fo  omoh  jmm 
tbLb6dies  iri  this  clafs  than  thofe  in  the  former,  that  Dr.  Ti'ha»t/€ty 
Wifelj^,  Ve  think;  placed  them  here,  and  rather  confuited  thcrfOlimi*: 
vefiieitcc  of  hrs  learner,    than  rigid  adherence  to  artificial  diy^Mi: 
T^iaWHirplice'for  the  edrths  too  is  undoubtedly  as-  Dr.  TTiorof^n 
%.ltioferiV  aflcin'g  with  the  alkalies,  which  they  (o  much  sc^canble] 
ijt&efihfcfl'l^cTmetals,  wHerc  they  have  always  hitherto  beenfplaoe4| 
9Q^  tor Wnicit  they  bear  no  refemblance  at  all,  except  jn  the  cQfnouai 
ii^m<d^)n^^M;  wiich  they  fometimes  receive,  asweDas  the  meisibk 
and  td  whicii  a  great  many  more  fubflances  are  fully  as  much  entitM 
as  th^j^d/e.'-^*^he  fubftances  contained  in  this  dhfifiott' are  fomer«f 
^^  fSm^p<f!tt2int  agents  in  chemiftry,  and  the  phenomena  the  greater 
imrt?BllWtne  mofl  remarkable.     The  merit  at  which  the  author  h«r 
«nied?K'iti'fe,  to  give  an  account  of  every  thing  ncceflary  to  explain 
31^    1-^  'even  to  the  perfons  previoufly  moft  uninilruAed,  in  the 
joft^war  and   concife  manner.     He  has  fucceeded.     And  here,  as 
WiiirRere  eife,  he  has  united  thcfe  two  qualities  of  clearnefs  an(C 
Wffenefs,  in  a  degree  fo  much  more  perfeft  than  any  of  his  preder* 
Vfe?*"  ^^  ^^  deferve  very  high  praifc.  .    ,.  , 

.The  fecond  divifion  of  thi^  book  defcribes  the  fecondary  cqhk 
poMs. "  Of  thefe,  our  author  makes  five  clafles,  1.  CookbiaiitkdRiSi 
of  cSrth§,with  bne  another,  making  floneware,  i^namels,  porcelam^ 
|c.  all  of  which  are  particularly  explained,  afulth«  natiifiet>f  .tbtiK» 
A^nafa^fet  ^i\  C<)mbiiiatibr^s<of  tarths  with  tdbalias^aAd  tntts^iyc 
1   -''       "  '    M  3  .  -■  -    ^  ©xide% 
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oxidbs,  compofing'gkrs^!    3.  Salts:  4.  Hydrofulphurets}:  ^^.i&qpffl^ 
Thefe  five  fubjeds  ^re  diftin£tly  explained  in  fivc  fepai^i?&  <(tha^dps^v 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  our  author  has  detailed  what  cHemh^d^' 
fcience  has  yet  accomplifbed  of  two  of  its  grand  objec^'il   li'What 
are  the  fimplc  ingredients  of  which  bodies  are  compofed  r  ali(l>  ^i 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  compounds  which  may  be  formed  by  tUi 
umon  of  them?  It  will  beobfervcd  with  regard  to  thefecond  of  thefe^ 
th^K  ^y  are  almoft  folely  the.  artificial  compounds  which  have  ei^- 
tered  into  the  enumerations  of  Dr.  Thomfon.    But  fo  little  is  kaowii 
with  r^rd  to  tht  compofttion  of  natural  bodies,  that  it  ib  impo0ible 
td  bring  them  under  any  arrangement  which  refpeds  the  componeja^; 
parts  of  bodies;  and  it  was  much  more  convenient  to  airrange  by^it-r 
£Blf  the  great  and  important,  though  ftill  very  inadequate  colledipn 
of  fafts  which  we  poffefs  concerning  thefe  objeds,  than  to  confufe. 
the  whole  fubjedl  by  the  introdudlio.n  of  what  we  very  impcrfeftly  know 
into  the   midft  of  that  of  which  our  knowledge  is  comparativelyi 
eia3.     Dr.  Thomfon  accordingly,  in  his  work,  has  made  of  thefe 
t^s  a  fecond  part,  under  the  title  of  chemical  examination  of  na« 

There  are  fcVeral  paflagcs  in  that  part  of  the  book  of  which  we 
ha^e  already  given  the  contents,  which  we  were  defirous  to  tranfcribe 
to  our  readers  for  the  fake  of  the  information  they  contaiir,  as 
1»«M  as  fpecimens  of  the  author's  ftile.  We  delayed  them,  that  we 
snjght  not  interrupt  the  detail  which  we  meant  to  give  of  the  leading 
particulars  of  this  part  bf  the  fubjeS.  We  ftail  here,  however, 
infert  9  paflage,  which  we  are  pretty  fure  our  readers  will  be  pleafed 
16  perufe.     The  following  is  part  of  the  account  of  iron : — 

**  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  iron,  which  artifis  difUnguifh  hy^ 
particular  names;  but  all  of  them  may  be  reduced  under  one  or  other  of  jthe. 
three  following  claflcfi— <:^  iron,  ivrougbt  or/oft  iron^  aud^cel, 
.  "  Caftiron  or  pig-iron,  is  the  name  of  the  metal  when  firfl  extracted  from 
its  oresi  The  ores  from  which  iron  is  ufually  obtained,  are  compofed  of 
oi^ide  of  iron  and  clay.  The  obje6t  of  the  manufadtuiter  is  to  reduce  the 
ttKide  to  the  metallic  ilate»  and  to  feparate  all  the  clay  with  which  it  is 
dcxnbiped.  Thefe  two  objeds  are  accomplilhed  at  oncej  by  mixing  the 
ere,  reduced  to  fmall  pieces,  with  aceitain  portion  of  lime  and  of  charcoal, 
and  fubje6ting  the  whole  to  a  very  violent  heat  in  furnaces  confbii^ed  for 
the  purpofe.  The  charcoal  abforbs  the  oxygine  of  the  oxide,  flies  off  in  the 
ftate  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  leaves  the  iron  in  the  metallic  ilate;  the  lime 
combines  with  the  clay,  and  both  together  run  into  fuiion,  and  form  a  kind 
of  fluid  glafs ;  the  iron  is  alfo  melted  by  the  violence  of  the  heat,  and  being, 
Heavier  5ian  the  glafs,  falls  down,  and  is  collcded  at  the  bottom  of  the' 
ilirnaca^  Thus  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are  feparated  in.to  two  por» 
lions  I  the  glafs  fwims  at  the  furface^  and  the  iron  reils  at  the  bottom.  ,[A 
helc  at  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  now  opened,  and  the  iron  allowed  to 
Bow  out  into  moulds  prepared  for  its  reception.  *  , 

*'  To  convert  cajt  iron  into  wrought  iron  it  is  put  into  a  furnace,  attd  kepi 
OfAttd  by  means  of  the  Sanies  of  the  cnmbuflibles^  which  t^  m^de  to  play^ 
upon  iu  furfsce.    While  m^ltedj  it  is  conj^ntly  flirred  t>y  a  wovkniatf^  thsitii 
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evei^pflil  of  it  may  be  expafed  to  the  air*     In  about  an  hour^  tlie  hoUeft 

part  ofti^c  ma  fs  begins  to  heave  and,  fwelJ,  and  to  emit  a  lam  beat,  blue 

hm.   This  continues  nearly  an  hour;  and  by  that  time  the  convcrfion  is 

coDwleted.  The  heaving  is  evidently  produced  by  the  ehiiflion  of  an  elaf^ic 

fluia.    As  the  procefs  advances,  the  iron  gradually  acquires  more  con- 

fftcncjrj  and  atlaft,  notwithftanding  the  continuance  of  the  heat,  ittoaw 

gcals  altogether.     It  is  then  taken,  while  hot,  and  hammered  violently,  bf 

means  of  a  heavy  hammer,  driven  by  machinery.    Thi's  not  only  makes  tht 

particles  of  iron  approach  nearer  each  other,  but  drives  away  federal  iadput* 

ritics  which  would  otherwife  continue  atta:  bed  to  the  iron. 

**  When  fmall  pieces  of  iron  are  Gratified  in  a  clofe  crucible,  with  a  fuffi- 
cleat  quantity  of  charcoal  powder^  and  kept  in  a  ilrong  red  heat  for  cigbt 
or  ten  hoars,  tbcy  are  converted  into Jieel J** 

The  chara<9ers  of  the  ftile  will  be  pretty  evident  from  this  cxatn- 
iplc.  They  are  exaSly  what  the  nature  of  the  fubjefi  required,  per- 
ipicuity,  fimplicity,  precifion,  and  purity. 

Dr.  Thompfon  having  thus  finifhed  two  of  the  three  divifions  int6 
which  he  diftributed  the  fcientific  part  of  his  fubjefl,  and  having,' 
flared  the  immenfe  body  of  faSs  of  which  the  fciehce  of  chemiftry 
iscompofed,  lathe  order  which  he  judged  mofl  convenient  to  aflrft ' 
both  the  apprehenfion  of  the  learner,  and  the  generarconclufions  of 
tic  matter,   begins  his  account  of  the  laws   to   which  thefe   fa(5fe^ 
have  been  referred,  with  a  lamentation  that  here  the  fubjcdl  Is  yelt^ 
in  a  ftate  very  imperfeft  indeed.     The  greater  number  of  the  ft6t$" 
remain  completely  infulated,  or  can  only  be  arranged  by  certain  loofe 
lefcmblances  and  analogies.     The  unknown  caiiie  by  which  certaih* 
bodies  have  a  tendency  to  unite  and  form  compounds  is  called  affinity, 
but  the  law,  according  to  which  the  adions  of  that  unknown  caufc 
ate  regulated,   is  very  far  from  bting  yet  difcovcred.     Several   itli- 
portant  Tleps,  however,  have  been  made  toward  that  difcovery  ;  arfti 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  this  part  of  the  fubjeft  to  explain  completely  thclk 
advances,  and  endeavour,  if  poflible,  to  generalife  ftill  tarthet'foriie 
of  the  views.     Here  the  common  books  ofchemiRVy  fail  rnoft  pite- 
oufly.     It  is  unfortunate  for  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  that,  if  we  c)?-' 
ccpt  but  a  very  few  names,  all  thofe  who  have  vvifhed  to  be  chcmift^^ 
have  been  men  who  had  not  enjoyed  a  fcientific  education,  and  whjx 
undcrftood,  veiy  imperfeflly,  the  nature  of  philofophy.     As  long  as, 
tky  cofifitted  themfelves  to  the  making  of  experiments,  or  detailing 
offtfis,  they  did  very  well,  and  benefited  the  fcience.     But  wheir 
thfiycame  to  the  conuderation  of  a  very  general  fad,  the  inveftigatlotr 
of'Stt  univerfal  law,  they  neither  had  any  diftinft  conception  of  the^ 
objcd  at  which  they  aimed,  nor  were  their  mind^  qualified  for  ftjch^ 
extenftve  views.     The  accounts  which  they  give  us  of  affinity,'  ac-^ 
cordinj^ly,  are  fcarcely  intelligible.     It  appears'  a  fcfbjeft  extreirielV 
myfterious,  but  not  in  the  lead  inftrudive.     In'tlVe  h^nds  bf^'Br.^ 
Thoipfon' it  is  completely  ftripped  of  all  its  myf^eribufhefs."     Jlji-* 
W,  It  is  neither  more  nor    lef3  than  ^   preiiiature "  attempt   tp 
8P*«r44fe.iat;  OflCc.ftU  the  .fa^«   accumulated  , in  the  fciencc.  "  'W, 
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r$  a  fz&  that  various  bodies  ^ have  a  tei^^^y  t(v  i^t^  H:>T^^  |s^ 
<Jalkd  afflrtitjr;     It  is-difcovered  that  fome.^odi^^jUav^ft  ^Tf^W  tfljiuii 
dency  to  'unite  together  than  others,  'or .  in  the  lwg«ag<5;i<9|)  thfcfcia ' 
•nee  have  a  greater  affinity  for  one  another,  thaafoir  ^i\y  ol^ef/^hf^' 
dies.     The  whole  enquiries  of  chemifiry.  aT&,cpn$ngd.ta  l^^fe  t]yo. 
poiius  ^  I.  what  are  the  bodies  which  have  a  {eiidenc)^  to  unitey^aiaA' 
R.  iMhat  ts  the  comparative  force  with  which .eacji  9f  theiie^'bQdi^l 
Mfids  to  uhke  with  every  other.     The  whole  bufiaefs  of  cbemiihf, 
then  is,  to  inveftigate  affinity.     And  the  fipience  will   be  perked 
when  that  general  law  is  difcovered  according  to  which  bodies  vaqf^ 
in  their  force  of  affinity  for  each  other,  and  in  the  expreffion  of  wJil^hr 
every  cafe  of  affinity  is  included.     This  fubjed  is  profecuted  in  ^ 
true  way  of  indudion,  when,  as  Dr^  T.  has  done  in  the  former  p^^t 
of  his  work,  every  chemical  fubftance  is  examuied,  ^(S:^pi|iri 
afcertained,  and  tables  of  them  given.     There  is  no  doubt  tha(]t)yi 
perfecting  more  and  more  thefe  tables,  carefully .  conrideriagii;*^4 
comparing  them  with  one  another,  new  general  views  may  one  >$ijNq[ 
another  be  gained  in  the  fubjed,  till  at  laft  one  grand  view  ^a\)1]!^ 
attained  which  embraces  the  whole*     But  nothing  can  be  ^ore  fb- 
liird  than  the  mode  in  which  mod  of  the  writers  in .  cheoilftry  h^Sft 
treated  affinity,  by  abftraA  fpeculations  concerning  its  nature:,  ji^ 
gratuitous  theories  about  its  caule ;  which  is  juft  as  if  Sir  I(i^ac.Nc^^ 
ton  had  amufed  us  with  inquiries  about  the  caufe  of  gravitatioft^>.iilc 
|bad  of  iitveiligating  by  indudlion  of  particulars  the  law  accordia^^fi 
which  gravitation  aas.     Dr.  T.  has  treated  the  fubjcdl  by  expir- 
ing very  fully  what  is  meant  by  affinity,  the  mode  in  wbich.Ati.ijl 
underftood  to  ad,  its  different  cafes  of  a£tion,  when  two  bodiefi>Qfij^ 
tmite^  when  more  than  two,  when  a  body  disjoins  from  one  to.UnJiitO 
.  with  another,  and  when  a  body  comes  oiF  from  that  other  .tp  ;MiHi9 
with  what  the  firft  body  left  behind.     He  com(^e3  it  to»»  with  ^ 
pther  analogous  or  coincident  principles  in  xiati^rCi  attradi<;>i|  (fliH^ 
cohefion.     And  he  contrails  it  with  the  oppofite  principle  rep^lfion^ij; 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  fcie(itific  p^tiof^ 
Visfubje^l;  in  which  treatment  one  merjt  yet  repiai^sj  to^  be^mtot 
tianed,  and  that  is  the  numerous  inftances  in  which  lofi  jbas..^?^t^Qdedl 
and  improved  the  general  views  of  the  difFer^pt  pajts  of  th^  ^H^jftdg 
This  is  a  meritof  fo  high  a  nature,  and  Dr.  T^'s  clajim  tojjhei'pr^fft 
of  it  is  fo  great,  that  had  his  review  of  chemiftry  nothii>g|eire  t^fpr 
commend  it)  it  would  on  this  account  alone  deferve  th^gr^^tQft  lltn 
tention.  ..iu<(> 

Tbe  fecond  part  of  this  worl,  the  cheixiical  exat^ination^ifingtiufii 
is  diftinguiflied  by  the  fame  titles  to  praife  with  the  iiril;,,(kiiful  ar* 
rangc;ment,  compfete  colle£tion  of  fa£ls,  perfpicuou^  r^Iatic^Q^.s^ 
enlightened  genera)  views.  It  is  not  only  a  mod  ipftrui^ive  dif(§||ii&T 
tion,^  but  a  moft' entertaining.  The  fadls  which  have  been  sJk^Or 
tauied  are  numerous,  and  curious  in  the  highefl  ^degree^  TM^Y:kwf^ 
hitherto,  however,  bedrn  fcattered  in  a  great  number.  pfy^miies4,!Al 

they  had  be€h  given  t6  the  world  by  ^he  v<^riQ^s^thq^^l%^  ditet^ 

.  :        :  «  A  •    ^'^  ^''  -V  ■  *  '        "^       **'   -  vered 
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vcw«l;cich  of  th€m  \  and  p^.  Thomfoii^  is  art>pp5  ilifl  f'^^^'Hiftl&f  ^'^^ 
wWlMefV*  Ai  thanki  of  the'  piiblic^  lor '^laving^ijg^ 
flidbli  fids' .together,  anj  .pjaced  theW  Isefo^e  i^.«ij)^tb&,.qrdq::>}l^ 
irttt  Aey  throw  moft light' upoh'tKe  ecoriom^^  .       ^^o 

O'Of.'lllo^lbA  arranges  the  Vdbftances  which  .coniUtute  th^n^i^. 
Mwerld^  rh  Che  foHo^ing  manner :  i.  The  attnofpher^  %.  YV^r^t 

Ji^'M^erals;  4.  Vegetables,  5.  Animals.     Each  of  (hi^fe  i^^z^^^ifm 
>1  ftpirate  book.  ^^        .-  .it 

-^IFlie  examination  of  the  atmofphere  includes  ttie^Cfoufik^.  of  4W 
Mfi^potition  off  the  atmofphere;— The  change^  wbich.  iifn'^  \^\^^e*  m. 
Ac  weight  of  the  atmofphere, — The  changes  which  titke  .place  la  i*» 
tiiiperature,— ^F6gs,  clouds,  and  rains, — The  violent  agitation  intOK 
Wbkh  it  IS  bften  thrown, — And  the  electrical  phenomena  which  W 
IbtfttJtocs  Exhibits.  '  - .  5 

<mDf.  T.  tr^ts  of  waters  under  three  divisions  ^  i.  Caramon  Uratcfil 
i'Sea  water,  3.  Mineral  waters.  He  details  the  properties  iind,,<^|Oiiirs 
]Nfton  of  each;  and,  lailly,  delivers  at  length  the^etjhod.of -fiaiHi 
>^li|  waters.  .       »  ..  \"      --    ^-  ? 

^d  give  any  account  which  would  be  intelligible  ^f  4iif  iy&patnA 
fii^eraWy  would  reqtiire  fpace  more  thai^  we  can  allow*  ...Xh^fhrei} 
t^cs  to  which  he  reduces  the  fuDJe£l  are,  1.  The  method  oi.d$lirii^ 
%nilriefals,  2.  A  fyftematic  arrangement  of  miner^Sj-r-^.  iXio  ait 
of  analyiing  minerals.  And  (hort  as  the  treatj&  is,  moftqeaAci^ 
•e^feliev'e,  will  receive  from  it  full  fatisfauSion  on  ttie.fubj^iSu  - .  .  n 

The  only  part  of  the  fubjei^  which  now  remains  is  the  oiiemiedt 
Oalnihatioh  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.    And  .here;  uie 
iWAomena  are  fo  extremely  interefiing,  and  the  degree  of  ligbi  >yhick 
Wbeen  thrown  upon  them  by  chemidry  is  Co  great,  and  thfiili(ito>t 
VUles  al-e  fo  vvell  detailed  by  Dr.  T.  that  we  have  very  feldo«»  /cwl 
^  thing  with  greater  pleafure.     The  fubjecl  of  plants^  ac;^cordii:g 
^hitt,  comprehends  i.  an  account  of  the  iubftances  of  which  piams 
ard'coJMpofed,  2.  ^n  account  of  the  vegetation  of  plants.as.far  ad  it 
JatfteiHuftrated  by  chemiftry,  3.  an  account  of  vjje  .cjian^es.  thej» 
undergo  after  they  ceafe  to  vegetate.     The  fubfta/^ces  .w|hicn.  ..have 
fcen:  hitherto  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,ar«t  niAi/J^n,-^fuaaT^ 
gfia^'-j^ly^- ft^rch,  albumen,  extra^l:,  tar,  acids,  alfcalij/ss  oils,  wa£ 
^4^t|tt6iK^,  .relinks,  camphor,  gluten,  caoutchuc,  w^d,^  fub^»  facthi^ 
8ft*jfli.     Tlifefe'are  carefully  examined  in  nineteen  fepar^K  feSioiupp 
afldii)Uch  important  information  they  afford.     Dr.  T.  begins  bisais^.^ 
count  of  vegetation  with  warning  his  readers  D0t^^9.^;|^p^.<«p(i)pktc 
iiifDrihati§rtJ''afnd-6n!y  undertakes  to  colled  and  aMnggi^Jie^va^iiwai 
&dsl"  Bit  Ae?4ias  made  fo  ingenious  a  ufc  of  thefe  lifL^.asjfl**pl^T 
wmyferioUs  jiroc^fs  in  a  manner  wopJerfuUy  jfaiji^f^^pi^a-jit^jfe'*- 
P^htt#fe%oi^^  he  treats  of  germination,  of  ibe  ii:r(;duil^^4>laAitS|  *o& 
ttaj>  feed  of  plants,  of  the  fap  of  plants,  ,of  the  funclipj?;^  Oi^jt||«  iBdnwsy 

undergo  when  mixed  together  have 

been 
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been  called  fcrmcntatibns.  There  arc  five  kind^  ,of  ferment^igg,; 
I.  that  which  produces  bread,  2.  tliat  which  prod^jces  wine',  if^^i 
which  produces  beer,  4.  that  which  produces  acetous  acid  or  yiiiegar, 
5.  the  pucrefaSive  fermentation.  Thefe  receive  a  very  intcremng 
explanation,  each  in  a  feparate  fediion. 

The  fubjeft  of  animals  is  treated  n'early  in  the  fame  manner*    It 
is  divided  into  four  chapters;  the  firft  oorvtaitiing  an  account  of  tfie 
ingredients  of  animal  bodies,*  thefecond  an  account  of  the  differehl 
members  of  which  animal  bodies  are  compotfed,  th^  tMrd  an  account- 
of  thofe  animal  fun£lions  which  may  be  efutiidated  by  chemiftinp^ ' 
and  the  fourth  an  accouiit  of  the  changes  which  animal  bodies  &<»-. 
defgo  after  death.     The  fburteen  fubftancefe  which  have  hithertd  bi^li 
fbund  in  animal  bodies,  fibrina,  albuiHen,  gelatine,  mucilage,  uth^ 
fugar,  oils,  refins,  fulphur,  phofphorus,  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  ffl^-^ 
tals,  are  examined  in  fourteen  feparate  feftions.     In  fix  fetfionsViA^ 
th6  firtie  mdnner,  arc  examined  the  members  of  animal  bodies,  '^n^ 
fiffing  of  ten  fpecieg,  bones  and  Ihells,  mufcles,  membranes,  tendonsl- 
ligament^,  glands,   fkin,   brain  and  nerves,  horns  Imd  nails,  haiT  Ju» 
feiatlhcrs;  attd  in  twelve  feftiofrts  more  are  6)ca mined  the  blcxid,  lutt* 
th*  fccretions  which  are  formed  from  ir,  twelve  in  number^  niiW^'^ 
faKva,  pancreatic  juice,  bile  artd  biliary  calculi,  Cerumen,  tears,  Htfi^'i 
ni6urs  of  the  eye;  mucuS  of  the  nofe  and  other  cs^vities,  finovia,  fe-^ 
mefl,  liquor  of  the  amnios,  urine  and  urinary  calculi.     The  fune^ 
tions  of  animals  which  can  be  elucidated  by  chemiftry  are  the  foP 
lowing  interefting  ones:   i.  Digeftion,  i,  Refpiratiori,  3.  Aflion  of 
tht  Kidneys,   4.  rerfpiration,    5.   Affimiiation,  or  how   the  bloddj 
which  digeftion  formed  from  the  food,  is  converted  into  bones,  muf*^' 
cles,  and   all  the  other  '  parts  of  the   body.     Ndthing  can  be  nwjr^ 
irtpbrtifnt  than  what  chemiftry  informs  us  of  rcfpefting  thefe  ^pe^- 
rations  or  procefles.    And  Dr.  T.  defervesour  warmeft  thanks  for  tl^^ 
clear  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  has  tol^d  us  every  thing  whicft 
has  yet  been  difcovered  concerning  them.     Tfte  fubjeft  is  conclude(J 
By  an  accouht  of  all  that  we  know  concerning  the  dccompofitioa  Vtf 
artimal  bodies,  '     •  ^^ 

The  pleafure  which  we  have  derived  from  receiving  a  book  which 
wc  think  A)  rhuch  better  calculated  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared^ 
to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  the  inftportant  fubjeft  pf  which  it 
treats,  has  induced  us  to  be  pretty  dIfFufe  in  the  account  which  v^e 
have  given  of  it ;  and  the  pleafure  which  we  h^ve  derived  from  con- 
.fidering  a  fyftematic  and  elementiiry  treatife  of  this  merit,  as  an  ori^ 
ginal  work  in  6ur  own  language,  in  which  fo  few  able  works  of  tbffii 
kind  have  been  prefented  to  our  countrymen,  has  led  us  to  be  pretty 
frequent  in  the  expreiEons  of  praife  which  we  thought  it  deferved. 


-,.-    rl 
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A  ImMiijoffhe  principal  Svldmces  fdr  the  Truth  and  Divine  Orrgin 
tfliSiChryfian  Aevetation.  Dejigned  chiefly  for  the  Ufe  of  Young 
rS^fins^  more  particularly  ofthoJe,'who  have  lately  been  canprmed  in 
tkDiotefe  of  London.  By  fieilby.  Lord  Bifliop  of  London.  2d 
Edit.    i2mo.     pp.  126.     2s.  6d.     Cadell,     1800. 

/?I0MPENDIUMS,  efpecially  of  Theology,  although   in  fomc 
V/,J£iftdinces  they  may  tend  to  induce  of  encourage  indolent  habits, 
ami  toipcreafe  the  number  of  fuperHcial  thinkers  and  readers,  are^ 
jioiibt|e£»9  ofxcnfiderable  utility  to  perfons,  who  have  neither  the 
ine^s  of  obtaining,  nor  leifure  for  the  perufal  of,   larger  works* 
Ti^  have  alfo  their  ufe  in  affifling  and  ref reihing  the  memories  of 
^\  who,    in  their  earlier  years,    have  ftudied  more  voluminous 
s  on  |:be  fame  fubjed.     To  the  profeilional  ftudent  in  divinity, 
'^e  peculiar  province^  and  bounden  duty,<  it  is,  to  vindicate  the 
i^tyof  the  Chriftian  religion,  againft  the  cavils  of  the  fqeptic^ 
anj)^.obje^ons  of  the  unbeliever,  not  only  a  critical  (kill  intbcr 
9Vi^i^  knguages  of  the  Old  and  New  Teflament,  but  a  familiar  . 
a(piuh^0Cje  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  of  tbofe  efpeciail]^ 
ji«e  d^tnguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  Apojlolie^l,  together  with" 
odcsf^f  t^  ancient  apologias  and  beft  authors,  who  have  wrtt^ 
^)n,^efence  of  ChriAianicy,  are  almoft  abfol^itely  necefiary  to  the 
Vk(  and  fuccefbful  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  bis  holy  fufi&ioit« 
iPfi^Sy  a:  lefs  laborious  courfe  of  reading  on  thefe  points  wHlfuf-'  * 
to  'inform  their  underflandings,  to  fiK  their  principles,  and  tQ  . 
te.them  to  ''  be  ready  always  to  give  an  ai^firer  to  every  mai| 
tsrfketh  them  a  reafon  of  the  hope  that  vs  in  them."     No  fmall 
ion  of  public  ^rsititude  is  due  to  the  pious  labours  of  men  of  fuit- 
le  talents,  who,  for  the  confirmation  in  the  faith  of  the  young  and 
oinftrutSbed,    undertake  the  charitable  oAce  of  dating  fairly  the 
cUef  evidences  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  divefting  then)  of  dry,  ab-« 
fcttfe,  nuetaphyfical  reafoning;  clothing   them    in   ilrong  language; 
to^ptefling  them  within  as  fmall  a  compafs,  as  can  be  aceompliibed 
without  ob feu rity  5  aiming  rather  to  eftabli(h  truth,  than  feen^ingta 
•ppofe  error;  and,  abpve  all,  ftudioufly  endeavouring  to  avoid  that 
^H^ityt  which  too  often  accoilipanies  polemical  difcuffion,  to  the 
^^Qgatson  of  a  good  caufe,  and  the  difcredit  of  the  advocate.     Who-« 
tutu  thi*^  vindicates  the  Chriftian  revelatior>,  with  the  learning  of  the 
fcbolar^  the  urbanity  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  temper  of  the  Chril- 
ton,  "  in  meeknefs  inftrudling  thofe  that  oppole  themfelves,'*  adopts 
tbe  moft  likely  method  of  making  converts  to  Chriftianity,  and  of  - 
coafirming  Chriftiatis  in  thefairh.     It  isbutjuftiCe  to  obferve^ .  th^t 
too  much  commendation   on  this  fcore  cannot  be  beftow^fd,  pp.  th® 
venerable  Bifliop  of  London,  the  perufal  of  whofe  excellent  treatifc 
on  the  principal  evidences   of  the  Chriilian  religion  has  led   us  to' 
4cfe  refledions ;  whofe  paternal  affedion  for  the  young  perfons,  who 
iad  been  recently  confirmed  by  his  Lordfliip,  furniflied  them  with' 
Abfeoncife,  ekmeaiury  volume,  in  vindication  of  the  religion  into* 

which  ^ 


which  thcj.  had  beep,  b^iptizfd,  and, to  wbf^|}j,t^Uf,|^Ji<a|,Jj 
rately.aud  folemnly  aiTeated,  ajfcer  previous  9^^P^f;4Wgi^i^4y)4ki 
rcdioji  aod  inftrudlioii  of  their  parochial  paftors. .  In  a  Voft 
kind,*  fittle  that  is  new.  is  to  be  eiypcfled  by  thofc^.wTlQ  H?ij^'l 
r^  or  thought  much  on  the  fubjefl;  for  little  gah  noW  Be'^dyai 
that  has  not  been  already  urged;  although  In  other  forms^  in  jet 
of  ;i  religion,  that  has  been  a/Tailed  from  every  quarter,  by  f^ 
ing^  raiung,  and  ridicule,  for  eighteen  hundred  years;  and  has, 
forth  in  its  vindication  every  argument  that  human  learning  can 
nifh.  Whenever  the  patrons  of  infidelity  &all  bring  forward^ 
obje£Hons,  the  friends  of  Divine  Revelation,  v/c  hefttate  not  to 
did,  will  not  delay  to  produce  new  replies :  but  ^cn,  {us 
well-informed  reader  on  the  fubje£l  mud  know)  thofe  ob]^ 
onJy,  that  were  long  fmce  refuted,  and  configned  to  merited  obj 
are  again  obtruded  on  the  world,  under  new  forms,  the  mqtt^S 
to  impofe  on  the  ignorant  and  uninformed,  as  if  they  w^re.^" 
gacious  difcoveries  of  modtrn  pbilo/opbijfs^  without  one  fingre'adj 
tipn,  unlefs  of  boldnefs»  blafphemy,  and  ftudied  contempt  ^i^t 
Cbriftian  religion;  as  if  it  were  the  fruitful  fource  of  every  eril, 
fiead  of  being,  as  it  truly  is,  the  only  fpring  of  confolation,Sti| 
the  trials  and  forrows  of  human  life,  and  tte  greateft  bleiling 
ever  was  beftowed  by  the  Almighty  on  mankind;  while  thei^j 
nothing  by  which  we  can  diilinguifli  the  ^^  fcofiers  of  thefe  laft  <i 
fcpin  their  brethren  of  former  ages,  but  their  greater  vanity 
^^  wifdoBi  in  their  own  conceit/'  added  to  an  nnbluihing  pcofi 
neis  and  profligacy,  produced  and  foilered  by  the  prevailing  infti 
dination  and  temper  of  the  tiokes,  in  which  men  are  impatienti 
every > control  political,  moral,  and  religious;  it  is,  furely,  em 
foe  the  defenders  of  Chriftianity  to  repeat  the  arguments,  by  wbi 
it  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  ably  fupported.  We  would  not, 
ever,  be  thought  to  infinuate,  by  thefe  remarks,  that  this  valtial 
little  Chriftian  Manual  has  nothing  more  to  recommend  it  to 
public  eftimation  than  being  a  mere  compilation  from  other  write 
or  a  repetition,  in  other  words,  of  the  arguments  that  have  b 
iVged  heCpre;  although,  if  it  were  viewed  in  this  light  only,  it  wQ|i)ii- 
|K>ireft  the.  confiderable  merit  of  forcible  reafoning,  judicious  felec^ 
tioii,  luminous  arrangement,  and  perfpicuous  didion.  ^'  My  cbi^ 
objed  has  been  (obferves  his  lord£hip)  to  collect  together,,  in  one* 
iPSiew,  'and  to  comprefs  together,  in  a  narrow  compafs,  all  the^hioft 
forcible  arguments  for  the  truth  of  our  religion,  which  aretO'W 
found  ih  our  beft  writers,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  obfervatibfisor 
my  own,  as  ocpurred  to  me  in  the  profecution  of  the  work"  ,  ,?,''7' 
'We  do;noi;\fcrugle  to  recommend,  after  more  than  a  fingle  ^jfu^i]^. 
in  ttie  moft  unqualified  manner,  his  lordfbip*s  Summary^  as  a  W». 
rqo^^xrcy^^.tp^^e.put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  either  fex,rw1ib 
^ey  a^Cj  *^cf>me  t;o  years  of  difcretion;"  to  prevent  them  fropi  taj^ijg 
tbeiraeiigi^n,  upon  truH;^,  and  to  (hew  them  the  fure.  and  ^foli^.lpjAfk' 
datioa  upon f which  tbeh: : faith  is  buiU;  as  well  ii$b««t:gil4irdx4^an 

againft 
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againft.tlte  pteifel9(S'f<it)hi(lty,  by  wbteh  <*  men  of  corrupt  minds, 
AMm  of  the  fiufii^^*^' would,  wc^aten  their  principles,  and  relix:' 
thciV  iofals:  ai^a  we  cannot,  in  thefe  perilous  times,  render  amdre. 
dcdflal^iibrvice  to  the  caiife  of  reUgion,  or  more  faithfully  difchargc^ 
flur'dllt^to  the  public,  than  by*  exprcifing,  however  tardy  we  'may 
i^A^S^*  in  declaring  it^  our  raoft  cordial  with,  that  parenrs,  fpon- 
^  preceptors,  and  all  to  whom  are  confided  the  religious  ihftriic- 
uTlihd  moral  conduift  pf  the  rifrng  generation,    would  put  into 
ji*' £and5  a  work  written  in  a  pleafing  and  pppUlar  ftyle,^  calcu- 
SI  tS  engage  the  attention,  while  it  informs  the  underftanJlng. 
ffiving  ofi?rcd  thefe  preliminary  remarks  on  a  work,  that  has  af- 
^^u^.  no  fmall  fatisfadlion  in  the  perufal,  from  its  evident  teh- 
^adv^ance  the   interefts  of  religion  and  virtue  ;  we  (hall " "rio^^* 
to  eftablilb  what  we  have  aavanced,  by  laying  before  thb 
;f  ifc'e  plan  whrch  his  lordfliip  has   adopted  in  treating  the  futf-' 
;  wificn  will  ferve  as  an  analyfis  of  the  whole. 

^Ihe  Qi^thod  lin^d  to  purllie  ii)  thi$  Treati^^*^  (iays  his  lordihip)  '.',i*  • 
ff^^^to  my  young  readers  the  fullowiug  feries  of  PropoiiLions,  a^jui^ 
i  ?PSPi  I  diiUnClljr'  the  truth  of  each- , 

,,,  jFfpm  confiderinej  tne  ftate  of  tlie  heathen  world,  before  th^  aiH^ 
ifebf  our  Lord  upon  earth,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  an  abfolule 
y  Vor  a  revelation  of  God's  will,  and,  of  courfe,  a  great  pi obalii-^ 
oit  hahd  that  &ch  a  revelation  would  be  granted.  '  T 

iK^'Atthe  very  time  .when  there  was  a  general  expectation  iti  Ws^ 
I  «Vibttl&  extraordinary  perfonage  makmg  his  appearance  \\\  it/  a*{Vfer>- ' 
JiJl#d  Jefu9  Cktiil  di^  adualiy  appear  upon  earth,  afferting  ikaV'hH' 
>the  fen  of  Gody'and.ttiiat  he  was  4«nt  from  heaven  to  teach  mankind- 
ion  ;  and  he  -i^id  accordingly  found  a  religion^  which  from  htnu 
,(Ul)led  the  Chriitian  religion^  and  which  has  been  proi'elled  sby  grent 
^n  of  people  from  that  time  to  the  prefent.  ' 

JU.  The  books  of  the  New  Tettament  were  wntten  by  thofe  per-. 
|k to,  whom  they  are  afcrib-id,  and  contain  a  faithful  hiltory  ofChrift 
1^1^  religion :  and  the  account  there  gi\^n  of  both,  may  be  fecurely  re- 
upph  as  ftridly  true".  '       • 

f^Vf,  1* he  fcriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament  (which  are  cdnne6led  with 
"  Af'the'  New)  are  the  genuine  writings  of  thofe  whofe  names  they 
irfd  give  a  true*  account  of  tlie  Mofaic  difpenfktion,  of  fiiehil^i'krdl' 
^h»  divine  commands,'  the  moral  precepts,  and  the  prophecies  vrhiefe* 
^  coni^n*  r'«> 

^IWiiThe  chartfler  of  Ghriii,  as  reprefented  in  thegofpcls,  affords  veigif 
ttne  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  a  divine  perlbn.  ^  -.       * 

'4'>ff(ii^'Tho  fubliraity  of  his  doctrine^  and  the  purity  of  his  iporal  prey* 
<V  cooBrm  this  belief. 

!*  YJi)[..^The  rapid  and  fuccefsful  propagation  of  the  gofpel  by  the  firft 
^^Iprsof  it,  through  a  large  part  of  the  world,  is  a  proof  that  tliey  ^ere 
fooure^  with  divine  affiftance  and  fupport.  ^    '     '    '' '  '  * 

•■^'tlfl.    A  (iompdrifon  betwixt  Chrrft'  and  Mahomet  and  th^*'  fkfp^^ 
6lWgl|^^,  fcads  QS  to  conclude,  that  as  the  feligion  of  the  laf<*r  Wi 
^'JiMfeJly  Ihi  invention  of  man,  thAt- of'lhii'forrncr  waR  d'^r^ ved-fi-cirti  Q^' 
^iKiTIi^ p#^i^i(ktt.de£v9red'  by,  the:iaaci&At  .pmph«(s;jMif  fulfil)^ 

/^'  ^  •  '  '  ill 
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In  ouf  Savionrj  (Iiow  ihal  he  wsut  the  Meffiah  exjied^  bv  ^*f6vn^  and 
that  he  came  into  the  world  by  divind  appointment/ to  be  ibe-|rftet  d<Si- 
ix^rer  and  redeemer  of  mankind.  ^         ^ 

.  **  X.  The  prophecies  delivered  by  our  Saviour  hifnfelf,  prove  th^t^he 
was  endued  with  the  foreknowledge  oi'future  events,  which  belongs  only 
to  God  and  to  thofe  infpired  by  him.  •     ?'   • 

■"  XI.  The  miracles  performed  by  our  Lord,  demonftrate  him  to  Have 
jJoffbfled  divine  power. 

*'  XI L  The  refurreclion  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  is  a  fa^  SxWv 
proved  by  the  cleared  evidence,  and  is  the  feal  and  confirmation  of  his 
divinity  and  of  the  truth  of  his  religion.'* 

Did  the  limits  of  our  Review  admit  of  the  infertion,  wb  would 
willingly  gratify  our  readers  by  making  copious  extracts,  to  prove 
that  more  is  not  promifed  than  is  performed.  They  will  thanlp  us 
for  referring  them  to  the  work  itfclf:  but  we  cannot,  without  injiif- 
tice  to  the  amiable  prelate  and  to  ourfelves,  difmlfs  the  article,  'till 
we  have  feledled,  at  Icaft,  two  or  three  paflages,  as  fpecimens  of  the 
mode  of  reafoning,  and  di£b'on,  and  in  proof  of  the  juftnefs  of  our 
obfervations. 

The  folbwing  paffage  (p.  14)  points  out  a  diftinftion,  perhaps, 
not  fufficiently  regarded,  between  the  cafe  of  the  modern  infidel, 
who  pretends  to  derive,  from  the  unafSfted  exertion  of  his  own  in- 
telleAual  powers,  that  knowledge  of  divine  things,  for  which  he  is 
wholly  indebted  to  his  acquaintance  with  tho^  infpired  writings 
which  he  depreciates;  and  that  of  the  unenlightened  pagan,  who 
lived  antecedently  to  the  Chrifti«n  aera,  and  had  no  other  means  of 
acquiring  any  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  (then  confined  to  the 
Jewi^  nation)  than  from  the  Hebrew  fcriptures^  or  from  the  cor- 
rupteiil  tradition  of  an  original  revelation  : 

.   .  "  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  prefbnt  times,  a  Dei/l  may  have  tolerably  juft 
notions  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being-,  of  the '  woril^ip 
due  to  him,  of  the  ground  and  extent  of  moral  obligation,  and  even  of  a 
future  ftate  of  retribution.     But  from  whence  does  he  derive  thcfe  no- 
'ttoiis?     l^oi  from  the  didates  of  his  own  unaffifled  reafon,  but  (as  the  - 
philofophifl  Roufleau  himfelf  confefles*)  from  thofe  very  fcriptures  whieb 
he  defpifes  and  reviles,  from  the  early  impreflions  of  education,  from  liymg 
and  converiing  in  a  Chriflian  country,  where  thofe  doctrines  are  pablicly 
taught,  and  where,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  he  imbibes  fome  portion  of  that 
.  religious  knowledge  vvhich  the  facred  writings  have  every  where  diffu fed 
and  communicated  to  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  friends  of  the  golpel.    Bu* 
T.they  who  were  deftitute  of  thefe  advantages,  they  who  had  nothing  but 
c^eafon  to  direft  them,  and  therefore  knew  what  reafon  is  capable  of.  do- 
ling, when  left  to  itielf,  much  better  than  any  modern  infidel  (who  never 
vy^s,  and  never  can  be,  precifely  in  the  fame  predicament) ;  thefe  men 
^ttpifofmjy  declare,  that  the  mere  light  of  nature  was  «(?/ competent  to  eon- 
^diii^ithem  into  the  road. of  happinefs  and  virtue;  and  that  the  only  surf 
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^J  90^" gWi^'W-  ^^^^^^  ^^  through  this  lij^  was  a  diiiinc  discovery 

The  difference  between  the  hiftorical  relation  of  finful  exampfesy 
iui  the  approbation  of  theoi,  and  the  conduflon  to  be  drawn  tni  fa- 
wurof  the  writings  of  the  Old  Teftameut,  from  the  time  in  which 
tbej  were  written,  and,  the  then  debafed  condition  of  the  beathea 
nations  are,  in  our  opinion,  juftly  and  forcibly  ftated  in  the  follow- 
iogpaffagc:  (p.  37- j 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
&ere  are  fome  bad  charaders  and  bad  actions  recorded,  and  fome  vety 
deeds  defcribed ;  but  thefe  things  are  mentioned  as  mefe  hiftorical 
\,  and  by  no  means  approved  or  propofed  as  examples  to  others.  And 
IKijBptjng  thefe  paiTages,  which  are  comparatively  few  in  nuixiber,  the 
rtjjflbofe  facred  bojoks,  more  elpecially  Deuteronomy,  the  Pfalms,  Pro- 
ferbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  and  the.  Prophets,  are  full  of  very  fublime  reprefenta- 
tionsofGod  and  his  attributes;  of  very  excellent  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  knd  examples  of  almoft  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  human  natufe, 
AurfAefc  things  were  written  at  a  time  when  all  the  relt  of  the  world, 
even  the  wifeii,  and  moft  learned,  and  moft  celebrated  nations  of  the 
<8rth,  were  funk  in  thegrofleft  ignorance  of  God  and  religion  ;  Vere  wor^ 
tipping  idols  and  brute  beafts,  and  indulging  themfelves  in  the  moft  ^bo« 
'  'nabJe  vices.  It  is  a  moft  fingular  circumftance,  that  a  people  in  a  re- 
,  obfciire  corner  of  the  world,  very  inferior  to  feveral  heathen  nations 
learning,  in  philofophy,  in  genius,  in  fcience,  and  all  the  polite  arts, 
lould  yet  be  lo  infinitely  their  faperiors  in  their  ideas  of  the  Supreme 
feing,  and  in  every  thing  relating  to  morality  and  religion.  This  can  no 
liherwife  be  accounted  for,  than  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  having  been 
Biftructed  in  thefe  things  hj  God  himfelf,  or  by  perfons  commiflioned  and 
iifpired  by  him ;  that  is^  of  their  having  been  really  favoured  with  thoTe 
divine  revelations,  which  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament.** 

Eqiially  juft  and  well  defcrving  of  particular  notice  is  the  follow- 
ing ftriking  remark  5  which,  abftraSedly  confidercd,  affords  one  of 
the  moft  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity:  (p.  96.) 

"  He  (i.  e.  Chrift)  foretold  the  deftru6tion  of  Jerufalem,  with  fuch  very 
JMticular  and  minute  circumftances,  in  the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
Ae  13th  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  21ft  of  St.  Luke,  that  no  one  who  reads 
^Hk  defcciption  of  that  event,  in  the  hiftorians  of  thole  times,  can  have  the 
faalleft  doubt  of  our  Saviour's  divine  foreknovvfedge.  We  have  a.mof^ 
futhentic,  exa6t,  and  circiimftantial  account  of  the  Ciege  and  deftruftion 
of  that  city  by  the  Romans,  written  by  Jofephus,  a  Jewifli  and  contem- 
porary hiftorian;  and  the  defcription  he  has  given  of  this  terrible  calamity 
fo  perfeftly  correfponds  with  our  Saviour's  prophecy,  that  one  would  hav;© 
Aought,  had  we  not  known  the  contrary,  that  it  had  been  written  by  A 
.Chrillian,  on  purpofe  to  illuftrate  that  predidtion.'' 

'  It  might  feem  fuperfluous  to  produpe  more  in  commendation  of  5i 
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work,  that  has  already  patted  through  feveral  editions,  and  has  bteo 
admitted,  as  we  underftan-!,  on  the  catalogue  of  bool^  diftributed  by 
the  truly  excellent  fociety  for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge. 
-  To  his  readers,  as  they  adv^ance  in  life,  the  Btlhop  recommends 
feveral  welt-known  treat! fes  on  the  famefubjeA;  among  which  ars 
thofe  juftiy  efteemed  works  of  Grotius^  LeJUe^  and  Beattii ;  to  which 
we  will  add  the  work  of  Profeflbr  Jenkiny  on  the  **  Reafmabiemk 
and  Certainty  of  the  ■  Chriftian  Religion  ;'*  a  production  of  very  conU« 
derable  merit. 

Having  followed  his  lordfhip,  with  attention,  through  the  feverd 
propofitions  under  which  are  clafled  the  various  arguments  that  are 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  we -do  moftiea* 
dily  concur  in  the  opinion,  that,  although  many  other  proofs  oft 
very  fatisfadiiory  nature  might  be  added,  the  queftion  may  be  fafely 
refted  on  thofe  that  are  here  ftated. 

*'  When  we  colledl  them  all  together  into  one  point  of  view"  (obferves 
hislordlbip) ;  "  when  we  confider  the  deplorable  ignorance  and  inconccivap 
bie  depravity  of  the  heathen  world  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  .which  ren- 
dered a  divine  interpofition  efTentially  neceflary,  and  therefore  highly  pro* 
bable;  the  appearance  of  Chrift  upon  earth,  at  the  very  time  , when  his 
prefence  was  mofl  wanted*  and  when  there  was  a  general  expe^tiott 
throughout  the  Eaft,  that  feme  great  and  extraordinary  perlbnage  was  fooa 
to  come  into  the  world;  the  tranfcendent  excellence  of  our  Lord's  cha* 
rafter,  fo  finitely  beyond  that  of  every  other  moral  teacher;  the  calm- 
^efs^  the  compofure,  the  dignity,  the  integrity,  the  fpotlcfe  fandity  of 
bis  manners,  fo  utterly  inconfiftent  with  every  idea  of  enthufiafm  or  fm- 
poiiure;  the  fublimity  and  importance  of  his  dodlrines ;  the  confummate 
wifdoDa.  and  perfect  purity  of  his  mora!  precepts,  far  exceeding  the  natiiral 
powers  of  a  man  born  in  the  humbleil  fituation,  land  in  a  remote  and  ob- 
iciire  comer  of  the  world,  without  learning,  education,  languages,  or 
books;  the  Irapid  and  aftoniftiing  propagation  of  his  religion,  in  a  very 
Ikort  fpace  of  time,  through  almolt  every  region  of  the  Eaft,  by  the  fole 
eflR)rts  of  hirafelf  and  a  few  illiterate  filhermen,  in  diredl  oppofition  to  all 
the  power,  the  authority,  the  learning,  the  philofophy,  the  reigning  vices, 
prejudices,  and  fuperllitions  of  the  world;  the  complete  and  marked  op- 
pofition,  in  every  eflfential  point,  between  the  charader  and  religion  of 
Chrift  and  the  charader  and  religion  of  Mahomet,  exadlly  fuch  as  might 
be  expeded  between  truth  and  falfehood ;  the  mmute  defcf iption  of  all 
the  moft  material  circum^ftances  of  his  birth^  life,  fufferings,  death,  and  re^ 
furreclion,  given  by  the  ancient  prophets  many  hundred  years  before  he 
was  born,  and  exactly  fulfilled  in  him,  and  him  only,  pointing  him  out  as 
the  Meffiah  of  the  Jews  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind;  the  various  pro- 
phecies delivered  by  Chrift  himfclf,  which  were  all  punctually  accomplifli- 
ed,  more  efpecially  the  deftruction  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Romans;  the  many 
aftonifhing'  miracles  wrought  by  Jefus,  in  the  open  face  of  day,  before 
iJiOufands  of  fpectators,  the  reality  of  which  is  proved  by  multitude.<of 
the  inoft  unexceptionable  witnefles,  who  fealed  their  teftimony  with  their 
Mood,  and  was  even  acknowledged  by^  the  earKeft  and  molt  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Gofpel;  and,  laftly,  that  moft  aftonjfliing  and  well  authen- 
tii^ted  miracle  of  our  Lord's  refurrection,  wliich  was  the  feal  and  confir- 
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roatioaofhis  own  Divine  Ongin,  aud  that  of  his  religion;  when  all  thefil 
various  evidences  are  brought  together,  and  impartially^  weighed,  it  feem$ 
hardi)'  wifhin  tlie  power  of  a  fair  and   ingenuous  mind  to  reiift  the  ini* 
preffion  of  theiv  united  force.     If  fuch  a  combination  of  evidence  as  this 
is  Dot  fufficient   to  latisfy  an  honeft  enquirer  into  truth,  it  is  utterly  im- 
poffible  that  any  event,  wliich  paffed  in  former  times,  and  which  we  'did  ' 
not  fee  with  our  own  eyes,  can  ever  be  proved  to  have  happened,  by  any 
degree  of  leftimony  whatever.     It  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  no  iiiiianct 
can  be  produced  of  any  one  fact  or  event,  iaid  to  have  taken  place  in  p«ft^ 
ages,  and  eftablifticd  by  fuch  evidence  as  that  on  which,  the  Chriftian  re» 
vektion  refts,  that  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  felfe.     We  challenge  the  - 
enemies  of  ottr  faith  to  bring  forward,  if  they  can,  any  fuch  inliance.     If - 
tiiey  cannot  (and  we  know  it  to  be  impoffible)  we  have  a  right  to  fay,  that 
a  religion,  fupported  by  fuch  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  evidence, 
ffluft  be  true;  and  that  all  men,  who  pretend  to  be  guided  by  argument 
aud  by  proof,  are  bound,  by  the  mod  facred  obiigalionsi  to  receive  th«  ^ 
religion  of  Chrift  as  a  real  revelation  from  God."  -    '  ^ 

It  is  very  properly  premifed,  that,  when  the  young  perfcm  has  ac- 
^piittda  competent  knowledge  of  the  evidences  of  Chriftian ity5  and' 
is  folly.  convHiced  of  its  divine  origin,  the  great  end  for  which  thiir 
knowledge  was  obtained,  ^*  the  moft  important  part  of  the  bufinefs,^ 
£11  remains  to  be  actompli(hed;''  and  that  he  niuft  proceed  to  i|i« 
^ttireinta  the  doArines  and  duties  of  the  Chriftian  religion)  with  a 
ftrbtts  refolution  to  believe  implicitly  the  one^  and  to  obey  cheer«' 
Wly  the  other.     '  - 

"  I  muft  warn  my  young  difciples,  that  wben  they  have,  by  the  courfej 
of  reading  here  fuggelted,  arrived  at  a  full  conviction  of  the  Divine  Oft-' 
gin  of  the  Chrii'tian  religion,  they  muft  not  imagine  that  their  talk  is  fi* 
nifhed,  and  that  nothing  more  is  required  at  their  hands.  The  moft  im- 
portant part  of  their  buhnef's  dill  remains  to  be  accomplifhed.  After  be* 
ingfatis^ed  that  the  Chrtt'tian^  religion  comes  from  God,  theirncxt  <tct>fe 
to  enquire  carefully  what  that  religion  is,  what  the  doctrines  are  which'  H 
requires  to  be  believed,  and  what  the  duties  which  it  requires  to  be  per« 
formed." 

"  When  they  have  thus  learnt  what  Chriftianity  is,  and  what  itde* 
mands  from  them„  they  will  feel  it  to  be  their  indifpenfable  c'uU  (as  it  is 
unqueftionably  their  trueft  intereft)  to  believe  implicitly  all  thv^  doctrines^ 
and  obey  with  Tshearf  ulnefs  all  the  commands,  of  their  M^er  ano  Redeena^ 
cr;  tofacrifice  to  them,  and  to  their  own  future  eternal  welfare,  all  their 
corrupt  paftions  and  irregular  defires,  to  preferve  themfelves  unfpotted 
from  the  world,  and  to  irnplqre  the  affiftance  of  Divine  Grace,  co-bperatinj^ 
'with  their  own  moft  eameft  endeavours,  to  render  their  belief  in  the  Gol- 
Ittl  effectual  to  the  fanctification  of  their  hearts,  the  regulation  of  theit 
lives,  and  the  falvation  of  their  ibuls.'' 

Wc  ate  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  pra^ice  of  preaching  printed 
fermotis,  however  fuperior  they  may  be  in  matter  or  compofitionj 
although  a  contrary  opinion  may  boaft  the  fanilion  of  no  mean  au* 
theritics ;  becaufe  we  think  that  fuch  a  prad^ice  would  not  only  pre^ 
elude  the  preacher  from  adapting  his  difcourfcs  to  the  circumftance^ 
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of  his  sCudience,  and  refuting  the  prevailing  errors  of  thcf  times,  wbcr- 
tKer  in  pYinciplfei /or' mbrality;  but  woiild  alfd  eventually  jpi'didacea' 
habit  or  indolence  among  the  younger  cTergy,  and  bring  into  coh- 
tempt  an  order  of  men,  whofe  "lips  (hould  prefer  vc  knov^lc^^c :" 
yet  wQuld  we  not  be  thought  to  rank   that  young  divine  with'  the 
phgiarjfi  or  Ciopyl/tf  /whoj  were  the  religious  principles  of  his  parlA- 
ioners  in  danger  of  being  linfettled,  by  the  infidel  )>A/A?/i^J^//^  of  thtf 
A%jy  fliottld  form  intGf  a)  Gonne£kd  fertes  of  parochial   ai)d  poptkl^Kr 
dwkjWfes,  WftH  ai  praflisc^t  and  pathetic  peroration,  arifiiig  ourof  Afe 
f6ftjc<9,  tb^  Mthe  fnfpojkions   of  the  Bijhop's  Summary ;  nfidrtf  t*Rltt 
vfe  fhtxuld  deerti  his^t'iind  niifpcnt,  or  his  talents  mifcmploycdi  ^^' 
ifidtild,.  for  his   own  occafional   ufe  in   the  pulpit,  divetf '  df  thHi* 
q)iairitnefs,  arid  fiib-divifidns,  and  clothe  in  the  polifhcd' ditffiotf  of* 
a'.PoRtBUS,  the  profound'  erudition,  the  found  divinity,   tKe  fcnf- 
tiire  politics,  and'  tKe   Chriftian  morality  contained  in  the  ninbty-fix 
ftrmons  of  the  incomparable  Biflipp  Andrewes. 

'thi  Nex\)  Cyclopadiay  or   Vniverjal  HiJIory  of  Arts  ani  Sciences,     tj 
Abraham  Rees,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.     Parti.    4to.  l8s.     Longiiian, 

TH£  valuable  Didionary  publiihed  by  Mr.  Cbansib^rsy  und«ff:llh^ 
title  of  an  Univerfal  Didlionary  of  Arts  and  .Soieo<5«^  ftasi 
ferved  as  a  chief  corner  ftonc  for  all  the  fubfequent  fabrics  of  afi- 
ihilar  nature  which   have  been  from  time  to  time  conftrufted  in  this 
cmintry)  in  fome  of  thefe  the  improvement  of  literature,  iii  many 
pcctmiary  profit  only,  and  in  not  a  few  the  purpofes  of  partial  pria- 
cipie  and  individual  prejudice  have   been  confulted  in  proportion  19 
tke.  virtuous,  the  intorefted  or  infidious  motives  of  the  refpe^iwe  pre^ 
ptieUit9r.     Thaifi  literary  advantage  and  pecuniary  gain  may  and  ought 
tfttae^onjained  vie  readily  admit,  becaufe  we  coniider  that  tlie  ^i^-^ 
bourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and    none  more  worthy  than  ht  Who 
labours  lifa^rally  in  the  eaufc  of  learning ;  but  in  whatever  degree  the 
faaiad  of  patty  interferes  in  a  performance  of  this  defcriptlott,  or  hl- 
dccd  in  any  other  wdrk  from  which  literary  benefit  ought  to  be  ex- 
pend, the  progrefs  of  intelligence  muff  in  great  meafure  be  impeded 
if  not  altogether  fruftrated  ;  or  if  any  knowledge  fhould  be  acquired, 
it  muQ  be  of  that  perverted  kind  which  reafon  rejeds  and  truth  dif- 
^laimt.     At  firfl  view,  perhaps,  it  may  be  deemed  a  thiiig.  alco^etHer 
JmfVaSicable,  that  in  a  didtioiiary  of  arts  and  fciencas,.  where  reafca 
and  demonftration  feem  to  be  enthroned  In  their  peculiar  domiitidn^ 

.  ai^ght  that  can  oppofe  the  one  or  counteradl  the  other  (hould  find 
^lace  under  any  fliape.     This,  however,  our  revolutionary  neighs 

.   vour^  long  ago  attempted  to  efFe6l;  and  to  a  mofl  pernicious  extent 

liave  they  fiicceeded  ! — But  even  in  their  meridian  of  IJlumintfm  the 

crudities  of  the  fceptic,  and  the  blafphemies  of  the  Atheift,  the  pro^ 

/fiuittions  and  depraved  ideas  of  the  ntodern  philofbpher|  were  wrapt 
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ift  tW  various  difguifes  of  infinuating  pretext  and  faljTe  politroh,  ikd 

ime  iojperceptibiy  to  Tap  thofe  foundations  of  reb'gtous^  niorai  and 

fcjfjj  jrcftraint  which  bad  been  laid  ia  the  experience  of  ages^'  ,    ,    . 

,^^ Whoever  has  read,  heard,  or  been  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  the  niimiB-* 

.Bfjttf  obliquities  by  which  the  agents  of  this  fyftem  have,  in  all  coun* 

^ie%  for  the  laft  twenty   years  been  indefatigaUy  employed  in  ad* 

jri^ing  it,  muft  know  that  not  a  iingle  avenue  of  the  mind  whidt 

.jl^iprance  has  left  open  or  carelefTnefs  allowed  tx>  remain  unguarded, 

l^f,  been  permitted  to  continue  Jong  unoccupied  or  HitaiDaled  \^ 

j^T  deftrudtive  tenets;  tenets  which  in  all  thcoriginal  fpir  t  of  th^ 

i^  diabolical  profefibr  are  made  ufe  of  as  the  pretended  means  .of 

-jexalting  the  perception  of  men  far  above  the  infirmities  of  hum^iut 

„fifiiom^  but  which,  when  once  adopted,  deprive  us  of  all  confciGfuf^ 

^tk  of  good  intent,  and  fink  us  into  that  deterioration  of  our  natuco 

which  the  virtuous  part  of  mankind  witnefs  with  regret,  and  devi^ 

only  can  rejoice  at.     By  fiich  endeavours,  fuch  tenets,  and  fuch  » 

Wifequcnce,  havqthe  peace  ai|d  happinefs  of  the  continent  been- tte« 

|royed;  long  had   the  inflammable  matter  been  fecretly  coilectiag 

mmzl^  points;  anarchy,  atheifhi,  and  the  debafing  doflrinc  of  ne-* 

"ccfety  all  refpeftively  contributed  and  jointly  mingled  their  combufti«^ 

bjefupplies.     In  France  the  volcano  opehed,  and  whilft  the  lava  of 

Aosroption  was  furioudy  fpreading  itfelf  far  and  wide  over  thiataitd 

^e  neigbbouring  realms,  overwhelming  in  one  broad  tra^k  of  <de« 

vaftation  all  diftindions  human  and  divine,  men  who  called  tinm* 

MvBS  men  of  fcienCe,  and  Teagucd  with  pretenders  who  in  the  d»* 

flraiiac  garb  of  the* new  philofophy  vaumed  themfelves  ^e  litcfrati 

«£'tke  oniverfe,  were  feen  lighting  at  the  very  crater  tlieir  firdiraoids 

.Df.fedicion  arid  rebellion,  of  blafphemyand  depravity^  and  asiisd'  tke 

ii&Q».of  the  combuftion,  hurling  them  among  the  people  of  es^ 

Wtiiiok^:  fome  reached'  this   country  and  were  inftaastiy  extingutflM 

ftythe  wife  precautions  of  the  governors  and  by  the  good  fenfc  of  tkt 

iDvsrtred.     Infulated  as  we  are,  we  efcaped  thofe  concullions  which 

vioientJy  Ihook  whole  kingdoms  that  were  within  their  ittmiedictcr^  in<^ 

fluence ;  much  of  the  aflies  of  the  eruption  however  feli  amoi^  us^ 

and  fpread  a  kind  of  latent  heat  in  fome  minds,  which,  alchooghut 

never  has  yet  kindled  into  a  conflagration,  continues  to  give  an" xzi^ 

flammatory  principle  to  all  their  operations.     That  this  miglit  diif** 

fyfe  itielf  univerfally,  and  predifpofe   the  general  intdUA  to  a  difi^ 

tempered  warmth,  which  in  the  moment  of ^  opportunity  ikiight  be 

leadil^  chafed  into  flame,  fubtle  inquiries  into  the  coniififncjrrof 

eftabljiknicnts  which  the  experience  and  afient  of  mankind  throcigh*. 

out  the  feveral  ftages  of  civilized  fociety  had  gradually  confiroKd^ 

iwl  artful  doubts  of  thofe  moft  facred  truths  Which  dothiilg  but  the 

Me  and  mercy  of  GoD  could  have  reyealed,  were  induftrioudyfet 

^i^n•^t  in  every  rank  and  condition  of  the  community,     fiuttbtie, 

cfls  they  were  pofittve  eflForts,  were  as  pofitively  oppofed,  and  tlMr  pure 

ray, of  truth  eclipfed  thi«  glare  of  ff>orious  illumination,  dir^Sifigthe 

:tye  of  difcriminatio^i  to  the  detection  of  alf  the  daboratt  f^phi^i^s^ 
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bfi'which  good  was ^affe/ibd  to  be  demonflrated  evil,  -and  evil  good.— 
Thus  defeated  in  their  firft  attempt  upon  the  truth  by  her  .ftrenuouf 
defenders,  thefc  advcrfaries  to  the  bert  interefts  of  their  fe!ldwM:rt«i*i* 
ntres^  directed  their  attacks  againft  the  lefs  afliired  minds  orth^l4fil% 
gfeneration.     New  editions  for  the  ufe  of  fchwh^  of  fuch  books  iS^'^*^ 
commonly  adapted  to  fcholafiic  inititutioii,  iflued  in  fhoals  fro^  pW^ 
mati  and  public  prcffes:     Into  thefc  were  infmuated  finifter  obfer****- 
uons  on  natural  and  revealed  religion,  puzzling  difquifuions'ort'the 
rights  of  men  and  nations,  interfperfed   with  examples,   ail  teridld^ 
to  inftti  republican  impetuofity  of  fpirit,  and  contempt  of  fubjisAioM 
Uythofe  Tegular  duties  of  obedience,  tfiofc  imperative  obligations' W 
a -pious  and  moral  nature -which  reftrain  the  ardour  of  youth  to^^^ 
taoust>bje£is,  and  dired):  their  early  talents  to  ufeful  and  honourAl^ 
exitrdfe.     In   all  thcfe  varied  affaults,  however,  the  enemy's  foi^'^ 
Were  routed  by  the  guardian  vigilance  of  thofc  who  prefide  over  djftr 
Bartonal  education,  and  by  the  circumfpeftion  of  the  diredors  of  6^* 
provincial  feminarics.     At  length   the  conftrudion  of  CydopapdiiH^ 
was  cdnfidered  by  the  coadjutors  of  Gallic  policy  as  the  moft  com^*^ 
prchenfivc  field  for  exertion,  and  from  being  writers  of  fuiious  part-* 
phlets,  and  editors,  of  fchool  -  books,  they  became  compilers  of  Dlt^ 
tionariet  of  arts  and   fciences.      Thefs   afforded   a   vehicle  dffRift^ 
tftough  to  convey  the  poifon  without  a  detedling  tinge;  and  as  fttf^H*. 
pKodqdtoits  could  not  fail  as  books  of  reference  and  expenflvd  prifi^ 
chafe  to  defcend  to  pofterity,  the  contam.inating  principles  tbejriibii^" 
veyed  would  be  transfufed  from  father  to  fon,  and  (6  become  hfeS- 
dttary.     In  this  fyftem  of  circulation,  therefore,  although  the  nriirn^ 
art^ies  which  giv^  puliation  to  the  whole  body  of  infidel  and  poli--^ 
tiCSil  diflent  be  not  admitted,  yet  the  deficiency   may  be  **  remtdkd^ 
irt^a^ity  conJiderabU  degree  by  that  kind  of  ramification  of  the  pfincifiA  ' 
fuhjii^^^  which  winding  among  the  more  prominent  branches  of  thrarrs  ' 
jand  fciences  will  more  effedlually  difcafe  the  whole  body  of  Jiteratui^.'^ 
Thus  will  the  man  of  practical  fcience  be  caught  in  the  (nare  thrttt'*'' 
ipheads  over  the   whole  work.      In  purfuit    of  fcientific  informa- 
ticQhe  maybe  induced  to  dwell  awhile  upon  fome  detached  AibjeA 
of  "fcflpture  hiftory,  of  evangelical  record,  or  of  apoftolic  teftimonyt  i 
fortte  article  of  univerfal  hiftdry  may  catch  his  eye,  fomelubjcftin 
•natund;'   moral  and  political   philofophy  may   detain  him,    and  as 
praSice'  not  theory  conftitutes   his   fcheme  of  knowledge,  he  will 
readitj  take  for  granted  what  is  in  this  infufficient  and   mutilated 
manner  ^tailed,  nor  will  he  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  fearching 
beyond   the  authority  or  reference   before  him  ;  an  authority  xv^ich 
ptfty  principle  ufurps^-a  reference  which  invidious  defign  points  out 
and  prejudice  confines   lb   thofc  of  fimilar  fentimenf, — Thus  too 
wiH  the  man  of  piety  be  diftrafted  in  his  conciufions>  and  thd  young 
inquirer  i>e  led  aftray.     The  former  by  doubts  and  obje£H^ns  to  Hrs* 
riile  of  faith,  which  he  never  before  heard  of,  and  by^^^ioiis  cot*.^^ 
cealmfent  cf  intcffigcoce  which  might  fupport  him  in:  hi^fo^ttiei^'Kii.^ 
Ii$&(£ttoii  of  belief  by  removing;  the^douBu  and  refUtiogthe^e^li^ 
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tkjjliJiU^ped.,  The  Utter  >y  finding,  himf^lf  .{^fe^rej  ia  bis  firiE  rs^ 
%(lA^$-;»ft€r  infortnation  Co  authors  who,  (niiVcprefenting  trutj^  or 
^%W^^  ^Ubood  in  her  (emblance^  bewilder  and  deceive  him,  aa4 
tbiu^Miit^^ift  under  the  influence  of  difapp^jintment  anddifgiifti  be  bcp. 
a)9)^}|be  williag  difcipJe  of  doubt  and  unbelief.  .        > 

Vj^r^fn^^be  man  of  ab(lra<9:  knowledge  thcfe  prod  unions  have  bu^ 
li^f^^lPt^pprehend ;  in  matters  of  abftrufe  concern,  fuch.  <l^  qne  ne*. 
v^fi^fii^, to  books  of  reference  where  fciejnce.  is  disjointed  by.ex^«< 
q^^f^Jffom  the  man  of  general  knowledge  flill  le(»  is  to  be  Jcea(ic4». 
^^^^i^^  piofciTcrs  to  know  every  thing  he  can  feldom  be  mailer,. 
p$[||il^.^  any  thing.     The  inexperienced  and  the  unfettWd  mina^ 
th$^^rf).^.they  are  the  obje£^s,  fo  they  become  the.vi<^ims  of  thede? , 
'WJ'V  projectors  of  iuch  works. — But  we  muft  no  farther  extend  theCe^ 
o^Y^cJQi;^^  which  the  plain  fadts  of  every  day's  experience  have  drawn 
lrgp|,^^,tgQn;  it  is  now  neceiTary  for  us  to  turn  to  the  work  befoxe 
U|„^di|^  feQ.  whether  or  not  the  foregoing  remarks  which  apply  tQ^ 
fo^^r^^i^ions  of  the  fame  nature  be  equally  applicable  to  this.— ^ 
Q|}rQtf4;i>t4on  has  been  tepeatcdly  called  to  it;  its  principles  hav^ 
bgff^l^faig^cd.     It   remains   for  us  to  prove  with  what  ju(tice«     Its 
p|i9gj[:^^s^(t^erefore  we  fhall  firft  examine  as  of  the  greateft  moment, . 
^k^^y^'^  of  this  important  and  compr^henfiye  extent  has  already 

^1^  ^f^nd  edition  of  Mr.  Chamber's  Dictionary  was  publiibed  ia 
ly^  in  thMs  was  incorporated  the  fupplement  to  the  firft,  and  we 
ar<e  t^4  by  the  proprietors,  in  the  advertifemeht  to  this,  was  ^^  adapjU 
ed  t^^xb^  ftate  of  literature  and  fcience  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tiQru'*4r«Oui:  readers  will  recolledl  what  was- the  flate  of  politics  at 
th^t|-j3m^iod  both  at  home  and  abroad,  they  will  alfo  recoiled  wh%t 
wajf: the^^aracSler  then  afTumed  by  the  French  Encyclopaedia,  and. 
wi|t,<m<u'e  readily  comprehend  how  many  of  its  articles  mig^ht  ^ 
''adapted"  to  the  purpofe  of  the£ngli(b  one,  under  the  guife  o^ao 
iaqxroved  incorporated  fupplement,  fo  as  to  elude  that  juflifiable  fuf- 
picion  with  which  ail  fentiments  and  condud  afSmilatmg  with  thoife 
of  t;he  revolution  were  regarded  on  this  ftde  the  water.  Peace,  how* 
eHfr>  has  lulled  the  apprchenfions  of  the  country,  into  fomethijig  lik<| 
gqaeral  confidence  ^  this,  therefore,  is  the  period  chofen  by  ih^  edi- 
tor lor  the  reiteration  of  his  Cyclopaedian  labours.  Another  fupj^le-^ 
m^nt  is  thought  of,  but  the  thoughtJs  prudently  given  up.  AaJ,  , 
ioiieed,  we  muft  confels  that  to  prefent  in  a  body  the  innovating  ad* 
ditions  and  modern  improvements  in  infidelity  and  republicanirn)| 
*' adapted"  from  the  national  inftitu;e  of  Paris  to  the  meridian  of 
Britifh  literature,  would  be  too  bold  an  attack  upon  the  forbearance 
ofEnglifbmen,^  who,  howtvcr  unwarily  they  have  iince  the  ratifU 
cation  permitted  the  vaft  influx  of  French  publications,  would  be 
ftartled  at  feeing  fo  la  ge  an  importation  all  at  once  attached, to  ^ 
£ogU(b  didiaiiary,  in  ihe  form  of  a  fupplement  |  and  as  former  j(ja* 
lc|it)^  would  then  terminate  in  convr£l;on)  an  indignant  fenfatioa 
^ight  be  excited  that  would  prove  fatal  to  the  fale.    Since,  th^fe« 
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£or.e^  ^^  the  alterations  and  additions  are  fo  numerous  that  it  WoiiWi)e 
impoffibic  to  introduce  them  in  a  fupplement,  with  any  degree  ^ 
advantage  to  the  original  work  or  to  thcmfelves,"  fome  plaufible  pre* 
text  muit  be  devifed  to  (hew  that  it  could  not  be  done  alfo  with  'any 
degree  of  advantage  to  the  public.     **  They   have  therefore   dctciu 
piined  to  publifli  a  NEW  wo»K/'  which  afFords  them  an  opportu-^ 
nity  of  inferting  a  variety  of  new  fubjedts,  and  of  deviating  from  thi 
general  plan  of  arrangement  in  works  of  this  kind,  ^f  and  adopting 
that  which  fecms  beft  adapted  to  the  defign  of  communicating  know- 
ledge by  means  of  a  diftionary;"  that  is,  not  by  feparate  treatifeS)  bot 
by  *^  ramifications  of  the  principal  fubjeft,"   with   references  to  the 
detached  parts  of  it  under  their  peculiar  heads.     And  yet  thefe  nrreans*, 
which  they  confefs  arc  beft  adapted  to  their  purpofe,  they  alloM^cm 
the  other  hand  ^^  mutilate  and  mangle"  the  fciences  thus  treated  upon. 
Why  then  adopt  it  ? — to  mutilate  and  mangle  fcience  cannot  be  «hc 
beft  way  of  communicating  knowledge.     We  fhrewdly  (uCpeA  <lhei«c 
IS  another  reafon  not  fo  fafely  to  be  declared,  and  at  which  wediive 
already  hinted.     This  unconnected  mode  of  treating  a  fubj^d  does 
not  bring  it  into  one  view,  and  all  its  points  and  bearings  are  notfo 
imniediately  feen.     The  attention  being  thus  diverted,  the  judgmelit 
is  more  eafily  furprifea  into  affeitt  whiift  the  main  defign  of  the  piiWl- 
tation  is  not  fo  diredfly  fufpefted ;  amidft  thefe  diverging  afid^A- 
.  verging  rays  the  focus  is  not  fo  eafily  found,  the  reafon  is  dalftled, 
and  the  principle  intended  to  be  inftilled  does  not  fo  clearly  appeafJ 

We  arc  alfo  fomewhat  inclined  to  think  that  the  profefled  imprac- 
•  tii^abBity  of  "giving  a  fummary  of   the  fubje£ts  which   this  4WW 
^  work  will  contain,"  arifes  from  fome  fuch   purpofed  conceriitidnt  of 
"What  it  would  be  madnefs  openly  to  announce.     Why  elfe  cofnjrfain 
of  the  *'  inadequate  limits  of  an   advertifement"  which  it  wai^  in 
their  exclufive  power  to  extend?     All  this  ftudied  c<?»nceatmf€ttt-of 
.  the  plan  of  the  work,  we  muft  own,  ftrengthens  thofe  fufpidons  of 
its  purpofe  which  the  ufe  of  Encyclopaedias  among  the  Fren<?h  has 
forced  us  to  entertain  of  feveral  of  thefe  works.     Bcfides,  the  Al- 
lowing apology  feems  to  us  a  very  inadequate  and  a  very  myfttt^us 
reafon  to  be  alledged :  *'  Nor  will   it  be  expefted  at  this  period  of 
ji5^«/fwW/^»  and  general  inquiry,  that  we  (hould  enlarge  on  the  nn- 
portajice  and  utility  of  fiych  a  publication." — We  readily  grant  the 
mafonic  intuition  with  which  the  real  defign  of  this  •*  new  tuork*^  is 
recognized   by  the  illuminated,  but  for  us  who  are  ,not  of  the  bro- 
therhood wc  muft  be  content  to  guefs  at  it,  and  fpite  of  the  fcynefs 
c^the  advertifement  we  are  inclined  to  think  we  havegucffed  right; 
by  the  fons  of  Illumination  *•  the  importance  and  utility"  of  H  to 
.  the  caufe  they  have  efpoufcd  may  be  gratefully  acknowledged;  aft'pre- 
feot,.  however,  we  defpair  of  finding  out  euher  in  the  cauft'MAich 
fye  have  cfpoufed.     The  abilities  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  haVt'pro- 
mifed.to  affift  the  editor  in  the  conduft  of  the  dompilaittort  UtetUni- 
Verfftlly  allowed 3  and  as  the  feveral  department^  of  Icietice'to  Which 
they  arc  held  in  fuCh'high  cftimatidn  dg  not  neceflarily  ifnpffcatk  them 

in 
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(bioti^iok  it  neciefl'dry  to  remarfc  on  the  (extraordinary  coincidcnic^ 

ifl*^iah$rAC:l  opiaions  of  moQ  of  them  with  thoCe  of  the  £ditar. 

/  jM^^pgrfQn  4>Qing  mentioned  as  taking  upon  him  the  departmeiXt 

i^^ide^iAity.y  .moral  and  .political  iphilofophy^  with  ^he  biography,  w< 

oweludefthat  this  is  the  portion  which  the  Editor  referves  to  hini- 

&lf ;  tiff  :ro    nve  Jcnow  what  we  have  to  exped,  ,^nd  (hall  regard  him 

as^ftixruiarly  refponfible  for  whatever  appear  under  thofe  heads. 

T'he  -firft.  article  which  tend$  to  confirm  our  Aifpicions  is  thitt  "•ei 
f^JaroM.'*  In  this  very  brief  dcfcription  of  the  firft  High  Prieft  of 
Ifrael,  we  are  told,  that  *<  he  and  his  fons  exercifed  the  offices  of 
of  :pRiefls  by  divine  appointment."  We  are  ifl formed  of  Jils  offce 
j.anAiervice  under  his  brother  Mofes;  but  we  read  nothing  of  the  ty- 
|.|M0gl^aiRt*af  .his'chara£ler  by  which  the  interceffion  and  atonement  of 
jfofiiS  <Cbr*lft  our  blefled  jRedeemer  are  prefigured.  Thofe  two  it\qft 
M&ilifads  wihich  occurred  during  his  miniftration,  the  deflriKSLion 
<if  Korab,  Dathan^  and  Abiram^  whom  the  earth  fwallowed  up  aliye 
^attempting  to  form  a  fchifm  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  fomeftt 
[itebeUion  in  the  State,  and  the  dreadful  peftilence  which  confumed 
[teileen  thoufand  feven  hundred  perfons  who  juftified  the  offence  of 
\Abok  men,  irhefe  fearful  judgments  are  thus  artfully  paiTed  aver  hi 
^k  nnu  luf^ri.  **  In  a  fubfequent  period  (the  chronology  of  .which 
|<fs. marked  with  precifion)  Korah  afpired  to  the  prieflly  office,  aliii 
>IWban  and  Abiram  claimed  a  fhare  with  Mofes  in  the  foVQire)|*o 
itboriiy  ;  for  which  aft  of  rebellion,  as  their  hijior^  infarms  its,  tHcfy 
rere  Signally  punifbed." 

Xbis.is  the  firft  print  of  the  cloven  foot.     The  doftrinc  of  atA^d- 
<nont  .wa«  :not  .here  ,to  be  mentioned  or  even  hinted  at,  for  this  i^  fJrte 
of  cbccfe  authorities  on  which  the  doftrines  of  the  church  are  f%lb- 
iflaotiated,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Chriftian  founded. 

Tiaat  j\aron  was  in  this  aft  of  interceffion  the  reprefentative  of  ^qr 
Lord  and  Saviou^r  Jefus  Chrill,  the  great  High  Prieft  of  our  |>t»- 
^flion,  tbe  effe<5lual  interceifor  for  the  falvation  of  fmners,  was  t«K) 
<«ii|eh  for  rfie'  Editor  to  dwell  upon  ;  as  it  is  too  much  for  him  to  dif- 
preve;  b^fides,  that  men  fhould  be  thus  **  fign ally  pun iflied"  fpr 
flieiely  accuflng  of  prieftcraft  thofe  whom  God  had  appointed  to'the 
^rieftly  office,  and  that  fo  many  who  only  expreffed  their  Wiib^&^r 
reform  in  Church  and  State,  who  only  alferted  that  ev.ery  man  ivas 
^oaUfiad  to /be  his  own  prieft,  to  inftrud  and  to  fave  him(e)f,  fhould 
it  cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  a  point  not  tp  be  jidmitt^d 
without  fqme.hefitation,  and  therefore  the  relation  is  adroitly  etflHigh 
qvailfied  by,  *^  as  their  h'tfiory  informs  uSy^  fubaud  :  "  not  as  w^br- 
-liove."  We^cannot  conftrue  this  parenthefis  in  any  othci*  manAer^  bc- 
omft  we  are  of  opinion  that  whoever  cites  the  Bibfe  would,  If -lArbe- 
lf^ied.ia'itsaKthenticity,  feel  himfelfunder.no  jiwffity  tp  make-ufe 
.-t0f4M>y  apologetic  turn  in  expreiTmg  his  belief.  Jn  this  -articltf?  Wc 
■ttf  rdEwrred  for  a  farther  account  of  Aaron  to 'Exodtts,  Leviticus, 
•and  tbc4i©ok  of  Numbers,  ch.  xx.  v.er.  24.  aad  t0  Galmet's  Dic- 

'    •   N  4      ■  '.-...,   .^  .     tiwmry; 
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tionary  ;  but,  for  a  ftill  farther  account  of  him,  we  beg  leivc  t<)^fltfer  * 
to  St.  Paul's  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  Ac 
pofitive   type  of  Chrift  in   the  charafler  of  interccflion-;.  yndn^^r 
additional  remaiks  on  this  part  of  his  office  and  charafter,  w«  wouidi 
<lircd  the  reader  to  Dr.  Home's  admirable  znd /cripfur^i  difccwiffe 
upon  this  fubjeS,  entitled,  *^  The  Prevailing  Interceffor."     ItiA' 
-fieceffary  for  us  to  obfferve  how  far  the  biography  of  this  artidc*  k 
**  improved*'  in  this  publication,  from  the  tranfcript  of  the  fam«*)out 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.     The  interpolation,  "  as  theirlhifr. 
Ury  informs  usy^  is  added  with  the  principal  part  of  the  fa£l.  ttos 
^^  mutilated:*  .       •      -        . 

Under  the  word  "  Abaddon"  fceptical  fpeculation  makes;  stfSL'firft 
Hep  in  this  Diflionary.     "  Abaddon"  fays  the  author  of  this  artidjS^J 
*^  has  been  thought  by  many  interpreters  to  be  fatan  or  the  d«*iW' 
With  the  names  of  thefe  interpreters  we  are  not  favoured^  buin^rtt! 
referred  to  the  opinions  of  feven  authors,  from  whom  tti's^eowcliifitn 
is  diredly  drawn,  "  that  Abaddon  may  be  underftood  to  dftnot^rw- 
thcr  Mahomet  who  iflued  from  the  abyfs  or  the  x:ave  of  Horfr;tO';pWr* 
pagate   his  pretended  revelations ;    or  more  generally  the   (ettsmmi 
•'  power.'*  This  conclufion,  however,  is  fet  afide  to  infert  aa  DpfamiK? 
of  Mr.  Bryant's,  whofo  elaborately  contrived  to  confound  the  rlfiyrfm? 
bols  of  Chriftianity  with  thofe  of  Paganifm.     Abaddon  is  docording-" 
to  the  laft  cited  authority  the  name  of  the  Ophite  Deity,  tb^^.wo^ifif p 
of  whom  he  tells  us  prevailed  very  antienily  and  very  gen^allynt 
Now  there  are  few  pious  readers  of  their  Bible  but  what,  haye.  <iiiwiJ 
fidered   the  Abaddon  of  the   Revelations   as   the  prophetic  a^fiUa^i 
tioB  of  Satan,  the  deftroyer ;  but  they  learn  from  this  article,  sicid  iro^n 
ferences  are  added  for  their  farther  intelligence,  that  thi^  AbaddJbQU 
maybe  Mahomet,  or  the  Saracen  Power,  or  the  Ophite  Deity  ;^b^t  Jci.i 
them  not  be  alarmed,  until  there  fhall  be  better  ground  for  cbangingr 
their  opinion,  than  the  vifionary  fuggeftions  of  the  fchifmatic ;  letii 
them  preferve  that  which  they  have  hitherto  adopted  upon. the  authori 
rity  of  many  who.  were  naen  of  equal   wifdom  and  piety  with  thofiei 
ivho  thus  pretend  to  interpret  prophecy  for  the  ufe,  bui,  in  fa<ft,  per>*' 
▼ert  it  to  the  abufe,  of  human  intelligence.     In  order  that  theeiFortS'. 
of  thefe  men  may  be  rightly  appreciated,  we  refer  the  reader  to.  Sir  < 
tTaac  Newton's  remark  on  fuch  forced  conftruftions  which  are  thus 
tout  on  the  Apocalypfe,  in  his  ift  ch.  p.  251,  on  that  fubjeft.     "  It 
is  not  the  providence  of  man  but  the  providence  of  God,  which  is 
deHgned  to  be*  manifefted  by^thc  Revelations." 

The  article  **  Abbadie'*  prefents  us  with  a  curious  fpcciracn  of 
biographical  candour  : — James  Abhadie  was  a  native  of. Switzerland, 
and  born  in  the  middle  of  the  fcventeenth  century,  obout  the  tine 
f  pMcopacj'  was  rtftored  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  J^ie  was  a  ftrongi 
adViocate  tot  the  Reformed'  Church.     The  biographer  allows  hm\t(^ 
have  been  *•  a  zealous  Protcftant,  and  one  pf ,  the  moft  el^Hient  .ofij 
men  of  the  period  in  which  Jje  liv^d  ;  bm**'  he  gpe^  on»  **  his >i8W»«^ 
gination  ana 'memory  wbich  w^$  fingular  >rf;ti^mivC|(  aS'^ireU  a^tUs, 

" .  learning 
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letoMti^  affil  eldqfncftce,  feem  to  have  been  ruperloiir  to  his/w/^w^w^'*  . 

Sttirifictmddtir  fcems  to  require  that  fome  proof  of  this  it)ferior|ty.di', 
ju^jniettt  ought  to  have  been  addiiced/bthcrwife  the  charaSer  of  this  J^ 
gttapmatt-is  harfhly  treated  ;  for  zeal  without  judgnicnt  makes  aa^ 
etfHmfiaf! ;  leathing  without  judgment  makes  a  bad  adv-ocatc,  and 
ckiqtifence  without  judgment  makes  a  man  talk  to  no  purpofe— of  ^. 
wkat  account  then  was  his  eminence  ?    Was  this  want  of  judgement 
•aibrtoftd'to  hinn  becaufe  he  was  fo  zeplous  a  defender  of  the  Protcf-  - 
tantCiwirth  ?     The  mind  ought  not  to  have  been   left  to  aflc  this.- 
-q«<Mohol  an  Editor  who  is  not  {b.     The  improvement  and  ad4itionv 
in  this  article  which  correfponds  verbatim  wiih  the  fame  in  the  En- 
c^daperiia  Bri^annica,  is  what  the  latter  was  not  only  too  honeft  to* 
in&rtv' bur  too  ingenuous  to  think  of,  the  expreifion  relative  to^tbc 
infdiibrity  of  judgment.     By  which  it  appears,  that  this  new  worijl^' 
i»lt  a^lTe vents  interior  to  that  Diflionary  in  its  regard  to  truth*    . 

ol>he  i^ord"  Abbreviation"  fhews  how  Itudiouflv  the  favourite  »c-. 

feia«jfiiia<-e  iniroduced.     The  eiiea  iltEPOENTA,  or  the  diverfions  of . 

Pttricy,  are  here  referred  to.     The  author  of  this  work  is  feleded 

ium^f^^  ntimbcrlefs"  writers  on   the   fame   fubje61^,  who  are  cot- 

naiMd^ ^whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  fingular  mode  of  political  cx-  - 

fBipHfic^Htlofi  of  etymological  fubje£^s  which  this  book  contain^  will ; 

nOf'WlftMk*r  at  its  being  fo  exclufively  pointed  out  lor  reference* 

fTibe  )!Vame  of  **  Abernethy,"  an  eminent   Pre/byterian  Divine,  is^ 
minitmied  in  a  ftrain  of  unqualified  eulogy  as  the  man  who  fuggefted-* 
thciBelfiift'  Inftitution,  the  profeffcd  aim  of  which,  was  to  oppofe  the^ 
€ftj^bU<ft^ent  in  Church  and  State    We  hear  of  no  in^riority  of  judg-r  ♦ 
Kent  in  this  man,  although  it  is  pretty  apparent  in  the  refohitions  drawn  l 
iip'byiiiin  and  the  reft  of  his  party,  which  that  no  one  might  be  ig-^ 
n^aiit'Of  his  principles  of  diflent  are  fully  detailed  :  his  work  on  the  , 
diWftea*tFibutes  is  ch&raflefifcd  as  containing  the  moft  "  liberal  and  • 
n»nly  Sentiments  on  the  great  fubjeAs  of  natural  rt^ligion.*'     'ThJt^^ 
nicfl  liberal  of  a  different  communion  will  not  be  inclined  to  admitn 
the  hnpartialiry  of  this  panegyric.     Even  the  Scotch  £ncyclopapd^'^>^j 
dofl»«ii0t  advance  fo  much,  and  forbears  to  infcrt  the  refalutions  of  Ki^^^ 
aod^hls  party's  diflent ;  thefe  therefore  and  the  panegyric  are  *'^dcli-,^ 
tions  and  improvements"  of  this  **  new  work/*  which,  in  the  biogra-"^f 
phy  we  have  noticed,  appears  to  have  been  tranfcribed  rather  clQfeljrrq 
'  Irom  the  above-mentioned  publication.  ,,      ;.  ,^t  4 

In  the  article  **  Abort'on,**  this  fliamelefs  reafoning  is  intrqdgC|^4  > 
•from  the  Roman  law,  and 'afterward^  faid'to  be  conformable  to,  p5r 
laws. .  M  The  fdtmdation  (fiiys  the  Edito^)  ^n  which  the  pjaflice;  v>  ^ 
/«rf  to  ha*e  been  aMowed,  ^^as  that  i\\c  fxtut-v^hWti  in  uifro^  was  rcr^  ^ 
pnttri  as  a  patt  of  the  motheV,  ranked  as  one  of  her  ()wn  ^yifcer^  ^t-  -> 
^ichjhe^ad  th^  fame  power  as  <^Ver  the  reji  ;  befides,(Vtlxat  it .  wa^  U'S;^]^- 
tepui<*i  a^'ainai^/ /^i'm^  ;  nor  to  be  alive  otherwife  tl\an  as  :^,yegetr,.H 
aHe,  tJfiwfi^en^iy'the  critifie  amoitfited  Xo  r^o  ntorj:  thfin  that  afpludung^ 
'  ^tmftfmiii  jr9ih'tkHi^€e:*^     We  wjft'iiiake'pn^^  ^ 

opott  tbls^affagp  fp  ilU-advifeiiiy  admitted 'in  tliis  Vditiohi  in  the  in- 

cor- 
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coi^orated  one  and  in  the  Encyclopsedu  Britannica  ;  The  expmSim 
*'  is  faid"  is  not  fiifficient  authority  for  inferting  fa  aboroinaUe  an 
aSertion  ;  nor  is  the  refponfibility  of  the  Editor  taken  away  byaxcK 
ference  to  an  heathen  poet  and  philofopher,  Juvenal,  and  Seo^ai 
We  are  aware  of  the  danger  of  fuffcring  fo  horrid  a  fophifm  evear 
heathen  debauchery  to  go  abroad  uncontrovcrted.  This  waS' 
Editor's  concern  ;  however,  k  is  fhortly  done  by  obferving,  that 
the  mother's  power  of  deftroying  the  foetus  be  the  fame  as  that  whi 
ibe  has  over  the  reft  of  hervifcera,  we  aifert  that  fuch  a  pow^ei  d 
not  in  any  degree  exift.  The  prefervaiion  of  life  is  a  duty  kic 
benf  upon  all :  the  fcetus  i^  a  part  of  the  m<yther's  life,  and  in  ti 
vfould  have  life  in  itfelf ;  it  cannot  be  deftroyed  without  the  e^tifli 
tion  of  life  ;  and  is  therefore  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and/il 
ci^ht  to  be  fufHcient  to  conftitute  it  a  crisne  in  the  eyes  of  <inaiA;i«l 
Although  it  be  not  *^  homo,"  nor  reputed  as  a  ^lan,  it  is  ti9i  alive  asS 
vegetable,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  way  to  beconae  man,  which  no  ineget* 
able  is,  arid  therefore  the  crime  does  amount  to  more  than  tfail  ^ 
plucking  unripe  fruit  from  the  tree,  for  it  is  depriving  God  <rf  a 
creature  in  all  human  probability,  and  is  controverting  the  firft  priop 
ciple  of  creation.  But,  after  all,  was  it  neceflary  for  the  puijp(^«f 
expediting  fcientific  refearch  that  fo  brutal  a  pra£iice  ibould  .b^  itiiftf 
mentioned  without  one  countera6ling  argument  ?  Why  are  w<r;~t^ 
that  Pope  Innocent  X. ^condemned  as  falfe  and  fcandalous  the  tnojdoii 
of  its  being  lawful  for  a  youcg  woman,  her  life  and  charaftenbekf 
at  flake,  to  procure  abortion  ?  Why  are  not  ^fome  of  his  neafoail  ad^ 
duced*?  Why  are  we  informed  that  modern  Romiih  eccleiilAital 
laws  allow  of  difpenfations  for  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  nothing  i5 
added  to  fhew  the  wicked  abfurdity  of  fuch  difpenfations?  No  hirniao 
power  can  make  lawful  whatfoever  cqunteradls  the  laws  of  the  Al- 
mighty Lord  and  giver  of  life.  Notwithftanding  the  quota:tion  fr«» 
Blackftonc  in  this  article,  we  muft  think  that  our  penal  code  is  no^ 
fcvere  enough  againft  attempts  of  this  fort  in  the  earlier  ftages  t)iitti^ 
pregnation.  We  muft  add,  that  pafla^es  of  this  defcription,  whoa 
not  effentially  requifite  to  perfect  t(he  intelligence  u-pon  the  fubjed, 
fhould  either  be  entirely  fupprefled  or  difguifed  in  Latin.  This,  wc 
conceive,  would  be  an  **  improvement"  when  the  **  a^kiition'*  is 
ncceffary. 

In  the  account  of  the  patriarch,  Abraham,  which  ir)  other  refpefls 
is  much  more  corred  than  that  of  Aaron,  there  occur  two  paffagcs 
which  we  muft  not  pafs  oyer  unnoticed.  The  firft,  fpeaking  of  the 
offering  up  of  Ifaac  has  this  expreflion-:  "  the  event  with  aH  the  cir- 
cumftanccs  which  attended  it  is  well  known.'*  Is  hot  this  by  much 
too  curfory  a  manner  of  treating  this  memorable  type  of  the  greal 
facrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  How  is  it  that 
fuch  principal  points  of  the  Chriftian  faith  are  not  found  in  tkir 
proper  places  ?  We  venture  to  afiert,  that  this  and  the  brief  hifto'y 
of  Aaron  are  neither  of  them  complete  without  them.     We  wottl^ 

not  anfwer  ourfelves  by  furmi^g  that  the  writer's  beKef  pethaj)5 

does 
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doesnbt  comprehend  typical  conneSiion^  becaufe  individual  hdiief  ha^ 
fiotbiAg  to  do  with  a  book  of  this  fort  compiled  for  the  purpofe  of 
geiiA^i  rcf«f5ence.  The  fet^nd  pafiage  we  advert  to  runs  thus  :— 
^  According  to  the  Arabians,  who  have  given  us  a  hiftory  of  Abra- 
hiDi  very  dffftrtnt  from  that  of  the  Bible,  he  was  the  fon  of  Azar,  and 

ndfon  of'  Zerah ;  and  the  eaftern  heathens  have  a  long  tradition 
ucefning  Abraham's  life,  which  differs  very  much  from  that  of  Mo- 
*'V   In  w.hat  \  and  why  ?  is  the  natural  queftion  \  but  this  we  are 

tuW.     It  is  fofficient  for  the  reader  to  know  that  there  are  ac- 

QtB  d'^eritig  very  much  from  thofe  of  facred  writ.     To  have  con- 

^edvautheritativelyfuch  accounts,  would  have  been  overthrowing 
)m^ifmpnifcnptible  rights  of  dtnibt.     This  biographical    article  ap- 

xlmates  alfo  very  near  to  the  fame  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica; 

ta^iimpr^vement  is  the  **  addition"  of  thefe  two  accounts  very  dlfy 

ntfjfinofH  that  of  the  Bible. 
^Piideir  the  word  "  Abridgment,"  we  meet  with  a  ftriking  inflance 
iiffltt^new  mode  of  applying  quotation  in  Didionaries  of  this  cha- 

^'1%  has  been  thought  neceffary  to  bring  the  fubjeft  of  miracles  for- 

tl^'Hn  order  to  produce  an^inftance  of  the  compreffion  of  400  page;^ 

ittcn  upon  this  fubjeS  into  38  lines  ;  but  why  fliould  the  doSrme 

imraclcs  be  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  ?  becaufe  it  gives  the 

or  an  opporiunity,to  introduce  the  fubflance  of  Mr.  Hume's  fenti- 

s  on  that  head  more  conveniently  ;  but  to  do  this,  it  is  neceffary 

keep  «p  fome  exteri  >r  of  1  impartiality.    Dr.  Campbel's  refutation 

Mr.  H.  is  in  like  manner  compreffed,  and  the  DoSor  reprefented 

making  nfe  of  the  word  ^^  violationy\  for  the  interference  of  Jefus 

Chrift  in  controuling  the  powers  of  nature,  and  making  them  obe- 

*ettt!to  his  will.     To  divert  the  inquirer  from  referring  to  Hume,  in 

tBifento  jndge  of  the  propriety  of  this  abridgment,  we  will  prefume 

to  recommend  a  fmall  duodecimo  which  requires  no  abridgitient — 

i)r.  Home's  Letters  on  Infidelity,  where  all  that  Hume  could  objeft 

isanfwcred  as  fully  as  by  Pr.  CampbeL     The   improvement  in  this 

article  of  the  incorporated  edition,  is  the  "  addition"  of  abridged  ex-- 

itads  on  the  miracles  from  Hume,  the  Atheift,  and  Dr.  Campbel,  a 

DilTenting  Divine.     We  cannot  but  feel  much  apprehenfion  for  the 

ftability  of  the  inexperienced  inquirer's  principles,  when  we  perceive 

Hnme  fo  conftantiy  referred  to  -under  the  appellation  of  the  "  acute 

Mt.  Hume,"  as  in  the  article  of  abftra£lion,  which  in  this  edition  is  . 

"  improved"  by  more  copious  **  additions"  of  Mr.  Hume^s  reafon- 

ing ;  had  the  term  fuMe  inftead  of  <:7f«/^  been  attached  to  this  Atheift, 

"wc  think  he  had  been  more  impartially  charafterized.  ,  . 

We  now  come  to  a  fubjed  which  brings  the  principles  of  this 
Encyclopaedia  ftill  nearer  to  our  view,  and  ftiews  Tnoft  clearly  that 
this  "  new  work"  is  a  new  vehicle  of  infidelity. 
'  -The  word  **  Accommodation"  furnifhes  us  with  abundant  proof  of 
tMjR';  l^  a  very  Angular  application  of  this  principle  in  theology^,  the 
prbptiecics  are  made  to-  have  no  immediate  reference  to  our  Lord 

Jefus 
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Jefus  Chrltt.     The  quotiations  in  the  New  Teftament -from  ibc^ 014 

are  reprefented  to  have  been  *^  cafually*  ;i^&d  l^  the  writers  oftbieioM 
mer,  and  not  with  a  defign  to aflei t  <'  that  the  occafion  waSy  inthe  vr 
of  the  author  of  the  words/'    The  law  of  circundjcifion,  the  tabdrna 
and  the  brazen  ferpent  are  faid  to  have  been  accommodated  by  Mo 
from  the  Egyptian  cuftoms,  to  the  purpofes  of  Judaifm.     A  loflj 
quotation  from  an  infidel  Dutch  profeflbr  is  then  added»  in  whi 
ve  are  told,  that  Chrift>  in  his  do£lrines>  manifefted  an   intend 
condefcenfjon  to  the  ignorance,  imbecility,   and  prejudices   of  t 
hearers:  that  he  made  ufe  of  arguments  "  cf^nciding'  with  the:^ 
pular  notions  and  national  prejudices  of  ^hofe   whom  he  tau^^ 
that   be    did  not  think  proper   ta    reform   many  .  errors   in   reli 
becaufe  he   might   have   unneceflarily   irritated    the    minds,  of 
hearers^  and  rendered  them  averfe  to  his  inftrudions :  that   ^* 
aipciftks    followed    his   example   and   accommodated  their    dofirii 
Kvtth  the  popular  notions  of  demons  and  demoniacs,  and  the  iik 
9S  inftigating  mankind  to   fin ;"  that    the  exijience  of  the  ^ViA 
utterly  inco^ifteni  with  the  perfefl ions  and  wifdora  of  GoD.and. 
free,  and  moral  agency  of  man :  that  what  the  apoflles.  Peteir 
Jude  have  faid  about  evil  fpirits  is  apocryphal :  that  St.  John  s^a' 
count  of  the  Pool  of  Bethefda  is  zvi  erroneous  notion  of  his  count 
men^  to  which  he  accommodated  himfelf :  that  in  the  parable  of  .t: 
zairus,  Chrid's  defcriptlon  of  a  future  ilate  of  reward  and  puai" 
mcnt,  IS  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Elyfian  iieids  and  Tartarus  at 
the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  in  their  quotations  from  the 
complied  with  the  injudicious  cuftom  of  the  Jews,  in  fuppojing  th 
there  was  a  hidden  and  myfterious  fenfe  referring  to  the  Meiliah  a 
his  kingdom,  becaufe   they  were  fond  of  allegory  \  and  th^t  therefolp 
thefe  quotations  are  ufed  in  a  fenfe  very  different  from  their  primi^ 
tive  fignification :  that  the  diftinftions  which   St.  Paul  (Gal.  ch  it* 
¥•  24.)  draws  between  the  fon  of  the  bondwoman  and  the  fon  of  th« 
freewoman  ^vq puerile  allegories:  that  the  exiftcnce  and  power  of  tb 
devil  conftliute   no  article  of  Chriftianitv  :  that  the  belief  of  fuch 
being  fills  ihefuperjiitious  with  vain  terrors ^  but  does  not  tend  to pro^' 
mate  the  purpofes  of  the  gofpelp  and  is  no  ejfential  of  it, — Then  theu 
notable  queflions  follow :  '*  May  we  not  believe  the  Chriftian  doc^; 
tripe  of  a  future  ftate  of  retribution  without  acquiefcing  in  the  no*- 
tious  of  the  Jews  concerning  Paradife  and  Gekcnna  ?"  (bellj ;  a"" 
*'  may  we  not  cultivate  a^SV/n  hope  of  the  refurre<Sion  of  the  dead  hfl 
Chrift,  without  W/Vum^  that  the  archangel  will  found  a  trumpAt^^9  [ 
awaken  us  from  the  fleep  of  death?     Is  it  necelfary  to  our  belH^' ' 
that  Jefus  is  the  Chrijl  of  God-^thTLt  we  refer  to  him  all  the  alltgaric&'  | 
and  types  of  the  Jewifh  dodlors  and  converts?*'     Any  one  certaitily  j 
may  fo  hope,  may  fo  believe  ;  but  fuch  belief  and  hope  have  m'n^*' 
of  them  foundation  in  Chrifl,  or  in  his  gofpel.     Laftly,  we  areiowr' 
that  this  accommodation  in  the  doSirines  of  iOto  'SawJAir  and;  W^ 
apc^l^  to  the  ^r/f/W.'m  of  the  people,  did  not,  at  all  afFe£l  the  de- 
fign, or  the  effeniial  truths  of  the  gofpel  \  but  that  it  is  a'  principle 
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^irtat  tmportunce  to  the  exolim^jlipn.of^the  ^fpel.  Now  wc  wiH 
alk  the  Chriftian  believer  whether  he  ever  met  with  a  doclrtae  thai: 
rOioit^phinijfd^llS'tcrPpiiire,  fable?  Whether  it  can  be  aecJared  la 
iitre^  terms,  that  Gob  gave  witntfs  to  a  lie  ?  and  that  the  holy 
ir^eiicoaraged  the  infirmities  of  men  in  order  to  make  them  moic^ 
i  That  our  Blefled  Lord  did  not  "  come  iof'uifil  the  fcriptures/*" 
!^  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,"  but  was  "  a  deceiver/'  as 
e  of  the  Jews  called  htm,  and  kept  the  minds  of  men  in  their 
inal  darknefs?  We  will  alfo  a(k.  Can  any  man  in  his  fcnfes 
ocive  that  Chrift  would  make  ufe  oT  a  principle  to  enforce  his 
nes,  which  could  thus  eafiiy  be  applied  to  the  fubverfion  of  the 
goft  teftiaioni<;s,  on  which  his  authority  refted  ?  Would  he  nfc 
IBtdeof  reafoning  which  would  operate  more  in  behalf  of  his  ad- 
its, than  of  himfelf  ?  and  which  at  once  proves  that  his  excite- 
s  to  the  prafiice  of  his  precepts  were  vifionary  impofitions :  for, 
ding  to  the  application  which  this  inficjel  Dutchman  makes  of 
principle  in  theology,  the  promifcs  and  the  prophecies  of  tiie  Old 
ent,  the  rewards  and  puniihments  of  the  new,  retribution  ami 
rfeflion  *^  all  melt  away  like  wax,"  under  the  plaftic  hand  of 
tioH.  Chrift  the  iing^  Chrift  the  priefiy  Chrift  the  ft$. 
^  J  teacher  J  the  redeemer^  the  inter  ceffhr^  is  dripped  of  his 
r?  his  authority,  his  wifdoiki,  his  loVe,  his  mercy;  is.  dothcd 
tJibe  garb  of  mortal  artifice,  and  made  **  to  favour  the  things 
ftig  udtO'flnan,  more  than  the  things  of  God."  And  all  this 
[fwfatian  from  an  infidel,  without  a  line  of  counterading  proof 
xaxiy.\suik\bx  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  !  *'  What  need 
eiforany  farther  witnefs?"  Yes;  we  muft  not  omit  to  add, 
.the  Jteditor  comes  forward  as  foon  a»  M,  Fan  Hemert  is  with- 
,  and'tells  of  another  Dut<Jh  infidel,  by  name  De  yos\  but  he, 
jfcetns,  is  but  a  tame  advocate  of  the  caufe,  and'  therefore  is  not 
Qted,  becaufe  '*  he  does  not  carry  the  hypothefis  of  accommodatioa 
far,  or  fo  intrepidhf  controverts  received  opinh'ns.*'  **  Opinhns'^ 
ia  infidioufly  addtd,  "  which  the  reader  of  this  artiiie  will  notincau^ 
ifly  rejeB^  and  without  the  previous  hejitation  andfutfequent  exami^m^ ' 
which  they  demand.'*  So,  then,  t*;//^  "  previous  hcfitation,** 
Amth  **  fubfequent  examination,"  they  are  to  be  rejected.  Are 
thefe  words,  previous  and  fubfequent,  very  aukwardly  applied 
:?  Is  it  meant  that  a  perfon  fhould  hefitate  previous  to  rejcding 
ivcd  opinions,  and  fhould  examine  them  after  they  are  wjefled 
him?  The  conftruflion  of  the  fentencc  fcarcely  adgiits  any  other 
ference.  The  fuperiority  over  the  incorporated  edition,  in  this 
icie,  is  the."  improvement"  which  the  prefent  work  receives  from 
"addition"  of  this  infidel  pervcrfion  of  one  of  the  principles Jn 
heok^y  to  a  purpofe  which  undermines  the  whole  facrcd  fy item  of 
'*'  "iflwn  faith.  We  have  fecn  this  principle  applied  to  a  widely 
rtm,  and  a  much  more  honourable;  purpofe,  in  Vindication  of 
writers  of 'the  gofpel  from  the  charge  of  irre^larity  In  their  cita** 
df  the  Old  Teflatnent;  by  which  it  is  proved,  thut  cut  of 
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fifty  texts,  there  arc  only  four  in  which  the  moft  dcftfftttincd  fcejftif 
caij  accufe  them  of  the  leaft  irregularity.  Chandler  mentions  a  de- 
claration of  MaimoHides,  who  accounts  very  fetisfad^orily  for  the 
ufe  of  accommodation,  and  declares  "  that  the  Jews  did  nofr.itgtfd 
the  allegorical  fenfe  as  the  fcriptural  one."  It  certainly*  waiirtefer 
ufedor  underftood  to  fubftantiatc  erroneous  opinions  or  f&ifetfl^ 
tfons,  and  doubtlefs  placed  the  correfpondence  of  the  two  di^en^ 
tlons  in  the  moil  convincing  light. 

(To  be  continue.)  ' 
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Sulftancc  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  IFllliam  Si0; 
delivered  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons y  tVednefday^  April  7,  i8o2j 
upon  a  Motion  for  Leave  to  bring  in  a  Billy  relative  to  the  JVflft 
rejidence  of  the  Clergy y  and  otber  Affairs  of  the  Church,  M^, 
pp.58.     2s.     Cobbett  and  Morgan.^    1802* 

SIR  WiUiatn  Scott  has  here  fully  judified  tfec  very  high*  ojMifi 
which  all  who  had  followed  him,  with  an  attentive  eydy  lA  h 
progrefs  through  life,  had  formed  of  his  talqnts,  his  knowledgq,  a 
his  principles^.  This  fpeech  exhibits  a  luminous  and  maftejrly  p*; 
fttion  of  xhe  motives  which  led  to  the  enadment  of  the  obn 
ftatute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  enforcing  clerical  refidenco^t  <lf 
tyranfvical  provifions  which  it  contains,  of  the  injuftice  of  its  pti 
ciplo  in  all  times,  and  of  its  peculiar  inapplicability  to  th^pirefe 
ftate  of  fbciety.  The  fpeaker's  premifes  evidently  reftrft  from 
comprehcnfive  view  and  a  clcarr  knowledge  of  his  fubjefl:^  andWi 
inferences  are  invariably  the  dedaftions  of  a  wife  and  liberal  hi'itiA 
never  cramped  by  the  contraftcd  notions  of  a  fpccial  pleader,  bii< 
conftantiy  expanding  with  the  enlarged  views  of  an  enlightened  ftajet 
man. 

Of  the  motive  which  ftimulated  that  moft  profligate  of  all  priflceSi 
our  Eighth  Henry,  to  perfecutc  the  clergy  by  this  moft  oppreffivd 
law,  we  have  the  following  juft  account. 

"  As  to  the  king,  he  had  other  pailions  befide  refentment,  to  animal* 
him  in  thefe  meafures;  he  had  two  years  before  began  the  bafinefs  of  his 
divorce ;  it  proceeded  much  too  tardily  for  the  impatience  of  fuch  a  lover; 
he  had  quairelled  with  Wolfey  on  account  of  the  delay,  and  was  deter* 
mined  to  menace  the  Pope  into  a  compliance.  "  The  king,*'  fays  Bilhop 
Burnet,  '*  set  tie  bills  forward,  and  they  were  agreed  to  and  had  tlte  foyal  assent. 
Thking  intended  by  this  to  let  tlie  Fo/ie  see  what  he  could  do  if  he  went  9n  to  effn^ 
ism,  and  how  willingly  his  Parliament  would  concur  with  him  if  he  went  on  to  ex- 
tremities,**' 

**  Underthis  ferment  of  paffion  was  this  ftatute  conceived." 

It  is  liioft  truly  obferved  that  this  appeal  from  the  regular  jurlHlc- 
tion  of  the  Bifliop  to  the  common  tribunals  of  the  country  wi^  ^ 
unconftitutional  as  it  was  oppreflive. 

"  U  was  a  violent  innovation  on  jthe  pra61Ice  of  the  ChvFch,  iiot-^y/? 

iim  Church  then  exiiling,  bat  upon  the  general  pradice  of  tlie  Chrilna« 

Church, 
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Church,  which  has  confidered  matters  of  this  nature,  as  adminiftrable  in  ^ 
courfeofecclefiallical  diCcipHne  only.  Take,  for  inllance,  the  matter  of 
rciidcnce.  The  pciwer  of  enforcing,  or  difpenlin^  wilh  refidence,  belonged 
dejia^  itmmuni  to  the  Billiop.  Su/ier  reudentiA  facimda  jiotest  ordinarins  grct- 
tiimdispnsdUw  ad  tempus  faceie,  Jirout  causa  rationabilis  id  exfioscit,  Silch 
iW^therulcofthe^Chriftian  Church.  The  oath  of  vicars,  taken  at  infti- 
tii(iejD,  which  has  exifted  in  this  kingdom  for  fix.  hundred  years,  down  t<^ 
tic  jv^'ent  hour,  is,  that  they  will  reside,  unless  disjiensed  ivith  by  tlieir  wdinAty* 
In  the  Reformatio  Legum,  a  code  drawn  up  for  thfe  ufe  of  the  Reformed 
Church"  of  England,  by  foioe  of  the  moft  cOntiderable  perfbns  of  the  age, 
both  laymen  and  churchmen,  the  rule  is,  that  abience  is  excufed  if  tho 
pdy4«  amtif  grswis,  mohborum-  incursione  exttnuatus^  ^*el  oh  quamcunque  justmn 
$liam  sausam  efiscojio  apjirohamlam.  And  in  fad,  tJie  power  of  difpeniing 
wite-'relidenoe  continued'  to  be  formally  exercifed  by  Cranmer,  ana  other 

*  ant  prelates  of  the  Reformed  Church,  doVvn,  to-  a  very  late  period, 
ithftanding  the  apparent  prohibition  of  this  ftatute,  aK  appears  froia 

records  of  the  office  of  Faculties  and  from  Epifcopal  Regiflers.'* 

Having  preffed  his  objedion  to  this  ftatute  on  the  ground  of  no- 
M^^.the  fpeaker  next  iu:ges  a  dill  ftronger  objedlion,  on  th^  gitHiad 
i\t$  '^  pra6\ical  injudice  and  incon^v^enience.'* 


■  "  Tlie  ftatute  enacts  that,  •whoever  is  vsilfuUy  absent  from  his  benefice,  (and 
ich  the  Courts  of  law  hare  interpreted  to  be  the  jiarsonage  house  of  tliai 
e)  fw  ^ne  month  is  liable  to  a  Jienalty.  The  courts  ha^Fe  of  courle  fol* 
edthe  ftri^ft' oon^rB6lion,  which  ascoiKti  of  law  they  were  bound  t» 
rund  the}'  have  actx>Klingly  determined,  \n%  far  as  can  be>  inferred  &d«i 
i;«tl(j|udge<i  cafes)  that  a  'milful  absence,  is  that  abfence  which  is  not  pro* 
d.^  ibme  phyiical  necetlity ;  for  I  cannot  find  in  any  adjudged  cafti*, 
fuiy  caufe  of  abfence  has  been  allowed,  betides  theie  three ;  iil,  Im- 
ifonment  o{  the  body  eifewhere.  2diy,  Infirmity  of  body ;  and  Sdly, 
"ant  of  habitation,  or  of  an  ubi  in  thepariih;  a  plea  which,  I  muli  ol>- 
ye,  has  been  in  effect  di fallowed,  or  atleaff  contracted  in  tome  late  d©- 
inatioiiSL^  in  which  it  has  not  been  admitted  as  a  valid  defence,  unle& 
has  been  at  the  fame  time  fhewn,  that  the  Clerk  has  approximated  his 
•rtation  to  the  parifli,  cy  fires,  or  as  near  as  he  could  in  fome  contiguous 
iih.  Thefe  pleas  likewirle,  (all  of  which  are  merely  phyfical,)  mutt  be 
ved  in  an  ablbiute  degree.  Jl&  to  imprifohment  of  the  body,  that  i^tiot 
natter  which  much  admits  of  ^/«xand  tnmits,  but  the  matter  of  infiFinitjr 
lx)dy  mutt  be  proved  to  a  degree,  not  merely  of  difcomfort,  but  of  fomo- 
ing  approaching  to  adtuai  peril!  With  refped  to  habitation,  I  have  only 
mention  the  late  cafe  of  the  Rodor  of  Bow  Church ;  that  clergyman  was 
wn  to  be  one  of  the  raotl  exemplary  of  his  time ;  it  appeared  that  he 
ouly  performed,  in  an  afliduoas  and  edifying  manner,  the  public  dati«8 
his  church,  but  in  a  manner  equally  ailiduous  and  edifying,  the  naote 
infill,  but  not  lefs  important  offices,  of  private  and  conftant  miniitratioii 
te  the  fptritual  wants  of  his^  parithioners.  It  was  admitted  on  the  part  of 
ttc  prot^cution,  that  on  thefe  very  accounts  he  wan  felecled-  for.tlie  pal- 
prtspf  iliewing,  that  no  merit  could  excufe  the  legal  gijilt  of  non-jreiidcnddy 
w  hue  it  was,  that  he  was  legally  a  non-relident,  living  not  in  the  parUh 
of  few  Church,  but  in  the  no  ditlant  paritb  of  Saint  Andrew's,  Holbomj 
■nd  under  thefe  c ire um fiances,  that  the'proper  parlonage  houfe  vvai  of  foch 
'  diffieofions^  that  the  only  ground  door  room  was  convertedinto  a 
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(hap.  Any  eolargement  of  the  houfe  was  hopelefs,  not  6nly  from  tlie  ob- 
ftructlonsof  the  Statute  of  Mormain,  but  from  the  exceilive  value  pf  ground, 
in  that  highly  commercial  part  of  this  capital.  Under  this  reprefentation 
the  jury  were  inftraded,  and  pro|>erly  intruded  by  (he  learned  and  noble 
jud^e^  to  confider  whether  this  habitation,  incommodious  and  ancomfort- 
able  as  it  might  b^  was  not  yet  one  in  which  a  clergyman,  fubmitting  to 
^  painful  neceflit),  might  contrive  to  live,  and  the  jury  found  for  the  full 
penalties  agamll  the  defendant.  I  mention  this  cafe  to  fliew  the^i^^r^in 
trhich  even  M^jtf  legal  pleas  muil  be  fubftantiated." 

A  more  atrocious  cafe  than  this  never  difgraced  the  records  of  our 
courts  ©f  law.  Sir  W.  Scott  has  truly  defcribed  the  conduft  and 
ckiraftcr  of  the  worthy  Reflor  of  Bow,  Mr.  Van  Mildert ;  and  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  fpoke  to  the  fame  effeft  on  the  trial, 
aSed  on  that  occafion  in  a  manner  that  rcfleded  the  higheft  honour  on 
iimi;,and  (hewed  him  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  elevated 
fituatioa  which  he  fills.  Sir  William  obfcrves,  that  in  anions  on 
this  ftatute  the  plea  of  moral  neceflity  has  never  been  received,  in  a' 
fiogle  tnftance,  fince  the  law  was  framed.  Having  thus  ftronglj 
oppofed  the  general  policy  of  the  a£t,  he  next,  with  equal  force 
fuccefs,  attacks  its  fpecific  provifions*  . 

*'  Theprovifion  made  for  carrying  all  its  other  provifibns  into  effe61,  '\t 
by  means  of  the  common  informer.  Of  that  perfonage  I  Ihall  take  care  to 
fpeak  with  all  due  caution,  becaufe  I  perceive,  that  although  he  is  a  vtKf 
abhorred  man,  when  he  is  blowing  up  a  confpiracy  agarinfl  rhe  JState— not 
very  gracious  when  he  is  enforcing  a  tax— yet  that  he  is  received  with  fomci 
degree  of  kind  acceptation,  when  he  betakes  himfelf  to  the  employment  d 
/rivaf erring  upon  the  Church :  all,  therefore,  that  I  (liall  venture  to  fay  of 
btiD,  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  but  a  clum fy  fort  of  policy  at  belt,  to  mab 
tiic  avarice  of  mankind  the  grand  inthument  of  religious  and  moral  refbrnv- 
•atien.  But,  fuppoiing  it  ever  fo  decent  a  thing  to  dethrone  the  Bidiopi 
^nd  to  put  the  common  informer  in  his  place,  look  at  the  penalties  with 
which  he  is  armed! — perfectly  ruinous  to  the  majority  of  the  clergy  at  the 
time,  and  in  that  refped  directly  coiitrary  to  every  principle  of  our  happy 
conftitution — ten  pounds  for  a  raontii\s  ablence!  By  the  ^'alor  Beneficiorumt 
made  five  years  after  the  pafling  this  flatute,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
ciUfes  in  this  kingdom,  were  under  ten  pounds  a  year  in  value ;  fo  that  (he 
great  body  of  the  clergy  were  put  into  tfus  liate,  that  if  they  flept  out  fi 
•fheir  parlbnage^houfe,  for  one  day  above  a  month,  they  were  deprived  of 
aU  fubiiilence  for  above  twelve  months  following. 

".  What  was  the  grand  objed  to  befecurcd  to  the  publick,  by  this  unn** 
taral  change  of  the  eccleliaflical  conftitution,  bearing  (o  iiard  upon  the  con- 
venience <>fii>dividuals?  Is  it  a  canonical  refidence?  By  no  means.  What 
is  a  canonical  refidence?  not  merely  resUentia  Jiarochialis,  h\it  ^asonalh  ffiini' 
Mratio  likewife-r-r«;^ifr^  injiaroihia,  et  deservire  in  ecclesid.  Such  is  tlie  gene* 
lallaBguagepf  the  canon  law,  and  mere  bodily  prefence  in  a  parilh  is  no 
-fiifficient  defence,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  fuit,  for  non-refidence,  if  it  is  (hevrn 
,lhat  the  Clerk  h^s  not  likewife  performed  the  duties  which  ought  to  accom- 
pany it.  ^ut  this  flatute  takes  the  bodily  prefence,  independent  of  the 
.per/onal  miniflration — the  cor/ius  sine  Jiectore — upon  the  prefumption,  which» 
the  experience  of  the  world  proves,  will  oflen  fail,  that  the  man  who  il 

compeM 


•     Subfiance  rfSir  W.  Scott'j  Spmb  nn  Non-refidenci.  ijofg 

(MspetleJ  to  be  upon  the  fpot,  will  perform^  every  Ching  for  which  he  ir 
conpc^iled  to  be  >upon  that  (pot.  If  a  man  does  btitileep  in  his  parfonagei  . 
)icA,  h^  may  fleep  there  from  month's  end  to  month's  end ;  h^^  may  live* 
ID  tiie  nioij  flovenlydiftegard,  or  in  the  moft  in(blent-defiance,  of  every  obli- 
gation of  duty ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  this  flatute  reaches  him,  he  may  go  utf 
terly  ai^whipt  of  publick  juftice.  The  refidence,  which  this  ftaitute  fe-* 
cures  to  the  publick,  may  be  a  pariih  nuifance^  and  a  parifh  fcahdal,  and' 
nothing  better/' 

The  other  parts  of  the  ftatute,  impofing  re(lri£lions  of  an  agrU 
culcur)}  nature,  are  {hewn  to  be  abfurd,  and  oppreflive,  in  this  agc>, 
even  if  admitted,  for  argument's  fake,  to.  have  been  otherwife  at  the, 
time  ivhen  it  was  enaded« 

*'  Bot  -^^4iat  above  alL  elites  a  neceHity  for  new  moulding  this  ffailtttft 
is,  the  estlreme  depauperated  ilate  of  many  of  the  c^arche»  anid  pM'odbttl: 
dergyof  this  kingdom*  The  ilatute  makes  one  uniform  demand  of  iMIr! 
verifli  reiidence,  under.one  uniform  penalty;  and  univerfal  refidenoe  cap-: 
not  be  had,  without  univerfai  competency.  If  all  the  bendices  in  the  king-^ 
doffl  were  equal  and  competent,  an  equal  obligation,  enforced  ^y  aQ, 
equal  ponalty,  might  he  applied  to  them  all"  univerfally.  But  the  faa  is. 
that  the  inequality  is  great,  and  has  greatly  increafed  fince  the  paffing  or 
iliis  acl;  fince  it  is  certain,  that  if  many  benefices  have  increafed  in  vaiuq^ 
iSany  have  been  comparatively  depauperated  by  the  Reformation.'* 

Sir  William  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  .caufe  of  the  impoyerifhed 
flateofthe  Church,  by  the  enormous  plunder  of  ecclefiaftical  pro- 
perty at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Iniquity  was  then  heaped^ 
upcn  iniquity  ;  the  church  revenues  were  flrft  illegally  transferred  to 
the  Crowns  ^"^  then,  as  illegally,  given  by  the  Crown  to  the  fa- 
vourites of  tjie  Prince,  without  impofing  upon  tfie  grantees  the  fame 
obligations  to  which  the  ecclefiaftical  holders  of  thofe  irevenues  were 
fubjeS.  The  obligations  were,  indeed,  impo fed  in  words^  but,  by 
Xome  legal  quibble  or  other,  they  have,  m  procefs  of  time,  been 
.anDullfid,  and  have  long  fince  ceafed  to  exift.  Every  honeft  man 
will  cordially  joili  Lord  Bacon  in  the  wifh  which  he  exprelTed  on  this 
fubje^.  . 

"  Fdoubt  not,  but  that  every  good  man  wifties  that  at  our  difToIution, 
flKic  latfd  and  tithes,  and  churches,  had  been  bef towed  ;Yz/^r  for, the  ad- 
vaiioeAent  of  tlie  Church,  to  a  better  maintenance  of  a  labouring,  defer v* 
ng  uuftidry,  relief  of  the  poor,  and  other  fuch  good  uies^  (as  have  in  theni. 
achaiader  of  the  good  wiihes  of  thofe  who  fird  dedicated  tliem  to  God)' 
tim  oon(ferred,  with  fuch  a  prodigal  difpcnfation^  on  thofe  vtrho  flood  ready 
to  devour  what  was  fandified/ — ^The  ktter  thus — '  It  were  to  be  wiihecu 
ttat  impropriations  were  returned  to  the  Church,  as  the  inoii  natural  auci; 
proper  endowments. ,  In  mine  own  opinion  and  fenie,  I  mufl  confefs,  (1 
.ipwk  it  with  all  reverence)  all  the  Parliaments  since  the  21th  and  31//  of  Hen- 
.9  Vilt.  which  gave  awaj^  the  im/tn^rialions,  seem  to  me  to  stand,  in  a  sgrt,  6h^, 
-M>r«v  in  God  in  conscience  to  do  somewhat  for  the  Church,  and  to  bring  the  hatri^ 
^  tkreof  hack  to  a  due  co9n/t£tency' — May  I  prefume  with  ah  humilrty  to 
i&prefinhefe  memorable  words  upon  the  recollection  of  the  houii&l    ^Till 

80.  XLViix.  yoL/xu»    '^  .  O  thaf 


^  it  Jnci  ill  fc^iflative  psov^tnu,  1  feair,„f^,Hiffi*<i;4«fW««>U  |»** 
b?«!  widjto  tielter."  ■,     "  .  ? 

-f  Wp  (^lOsc^  here  refrain  from  (pngratufatins  ihe  icounfr^j;U|ir^{^ 
fcteraiqution  of  the  prefent  QiiDfJIert  recently  si^awed^,  ji^.thci^u^ 
^ff^''10H''^»  ^  relieve  (A<  iMA/eaa  e/'i'arf«wwn<  ph  tlijj,|^]^ 

^i.^gM^'Si?*!  of  the  clergy  »^  ii«  only  conceived  .lH^t,?^|^|)rjfi 


iuftice,  meanwhile,  tb  Mr.  AdDincton,  toi  obferve,  lliaL  _ 

iFKAd  tti  rfaedlibnffieii Church,  and  a  moi^  zt^lbds 'fUbfptftV'^ 

iiikiirje'ildai^^,  M  piiih  (TirdpNne,  -m  nok  tb  be  fibunU  'wUKw'l 

if*  /^^^^^eftlng'-hiJ  attei^oi)  t6  theft  obj'c.^,  arid ',^CTc|^^yi^([ 


iTl/raifc,  his  character  in., the eftjjiwtipn of, V'tS*^^ 
*:,iil^^Oiiuittiaon{6l\d  and  .morp  it&in^hoiWifi^-.tkvtvVt 
Jrlli<*.h»f» sr oiarblt  can  bcftoir.  I  ;  .;  ..  ,,  .i?,rii<,y(l) 
sisKro^  Ihftjroiga  of  the  ^raail.  plunderer  of -the  Chin:ckto.itbat.nf 
f^iem^JuDne,  to  the  difgracc  of  tbc  country-be  it  faid,  iiodiinj»i>iat 
UaAe  taiioipMwettiefituatiDnof  our  Clergy.  -  >  .vii^qoiq 

a  Board  comp^ed^  ?f(D^r 
im  rtate.  ",Tfee  numbor  oTlixttfe^-M! 
ttip  Exdjequcr,.  were  not ^j^cc^jfjn^ 


" '?;3fg;flwf',te(U.lillieaiiiQiie<;nAii>--,  _  . 

''■'"i%„<§iMi!li  t?  (hi.  BoltJ  an  J  ip 
^(T  fnnnm.    ,  ' 


,  Ad  ■ 


*^.3.T/.' 


vii'.'  L  '    Tola' i-'vings  un^er  ^jo'peranqira 

„    ^f  Sinte  the  fidl  returns^  many  Jintidreddftres, have  hecfi^H 

;ifiiali  value,  fbiiiB  not  more  tban'lwpnty' oTi^'^i'^ffiillii;^'*--:! 
being  about  eleven  thoufaiid  revenhundredand^Md  livingsin  tl^  ^^ 
about  one  mojetv  of  the  whole  y^-ere  «iii3i;rHrty  pou^idiaTyet^]-,  j 

.an  average  lufs  tWi  twerify-lfaree  pounds  a-yeaf,.'.  jPnvfitS  05^(^1, 
accidetilat  (mproroneiits  have  a«(t,-d  the  operiuioh  crTtbis t^i^^j  ._^ 

.  lowcfi- I'Mes  have  all  receWed"  ai^'a^V' auipnenlatiofl'tftioip-jf^^, 
ihirdtTafs  i'  now  receiving  Its' fame  benefit.     But  b »  a   "" 
iccrelary  oi   that,  Boaf^  whidi  I,h»ld  is  my  ' — ^    "  " 

'wc  conipule  llittunpobef' of  livings  under  iW. 

ib<iut  fix  ihimfatid.  a 'moiety 


'  liand,  il,  iipj 


uidifw 

mad  by  < 


conipult:  tliK'nuinbe^Cif  livings  under  iOf.  per  annbi^  bjl>(^,^^^^i9ffi| 


K*^^  ?^."-^'y  tt''fw>QtP*T*jffiHw 


1  ihaf  they  likve'beeri  fiiice  "i  nip  roved  by  the  gOv* 
it  fo)|owi  that  ^ipre  are  now  fix  tbouland  livinn  in  E 


StJfimaif'mVP.'ifafiSjtitaWNiii-nfJma.         l1$ 

Some  indecent  and  imperiincnt  mifrcprefentations  of  Sir  "John^n- 
M««(HBWHfc'»MM«nV'*rj(liieeri  Aniie'<ftJBlyV«Sa  Mlich- 
S*a*ta'kJy-('(««liy1.«iver"6aicf  li.nagtd;  are  hiW*WSr3B' 
liBUfWtiltil  iWdiVreilta.  yfl;  h*e  liearlfo  miiiy:of  iiilffftltdf 
MWnftrSinditf  itiode^'CWian^inty,"  prixtX  up  'tiieii^d:mtjf-rfi%*(? 
*illl«»<S»W»')bvtte$nKi»JWolf«e;et*Y^i^b''9il*l^ 
piterty,  that,  loiig  asTiut  exttaflMjiS  iHiWafT>fe*j>e'!MaeW 
taLm  lavini;  Before  our  reajfe  VI*  #r*'*riB*Bl  MmMi 
ilBfttlom  o'f  Sir  William  Scott B^flli|tt6tlit?' ^ '"  '«■ 'o '"'J'! 
'A(?ft:'l'g  mitljiefs  arlli.ig  fioi:.  tb&en^reigflTcg^rly  of  niai\y  parp^M 
Mt^s,  t  have  licaid  it  fugj;e(ied  iii  ^ly  .hpiW:  as  a  cure,  Iliatljie^^ 
ffioaTd"be"a[t.  equalization.  Kiiualilv  ts' iri  .tbefe'<ii^5  tlie  giati,dpao^e| 
'»'ffl'ilLl'6raers.  '  Uiifortiiiialelv,  l^ilides  tweiiy dih'er  objt-dions,  aniiiii 


Bom  rhe 


^-.iCiiil  mU-relis  of  th'i:  tivilawli'elteiOuS  policv'ol'  ihe  coijnttj', 

teiirriivoobJOTionstikit  Ibcm  (o  fH^e  of  U  Ciiinpt.'iL'lj:- one  if,  that 
iWbiAl  not  be  eirectcd  witlroLit  ;i  iiiofr  Cnohnous  jtlunder  (il  tiie  kiUj  rtml 
(Aeother,  iliat  it' done,  it  wuuld  notaniWer  Ihe  (lurpole  for  wKiolPiftt 
iMendU.  In  the  fi/ltiitace,  utvowlbiis,  thoogli'orLgiiuiLl};  perh^  iiftera 
tnH^intctmiw  becouiio  lay  £:cs.  Thjy  aretoagto  ami  fold,  nMxtitJ^ 
Jiruperly.  juli  asi  much  as  «ny  olhec.  teBSOKntt  «  hereditaments^  zAvii 
Hkv  are  not  nicrelj  laj-  property  in  laza,  but  a  verj'  large  p'ropor^^  of. 
MTif  fdiii/af/;  for  ollho  fflEven 'ftduftnd  Ij:;  hunJred  aW.JWdlivinijM 
Bt'Ehifrtf^igdoni,  two  thoulatid  five  hundred' may  bt  id  ecclefialSAfia/^riffi.  , 
%,''Me'' rdl,  (cNciiilive  oflhole  which  belong  19  the  CfowD,"a*rti)i(^fife 
""iter'  cleVen'  hundred,)  either  beldtig  to  vaiious  lay  lidr^fdrtofl's"'^ 
•^'cn  colleges  arr  bch,)  or  to  lay  individiuli,  who  afonc  pdReit  atarSx 
llioufand  of  rt:e  whole  number.  Now,  Sir,  in  th»  ftate  ot  things,  idefirs 
loatk,  upon  what  ground  iviin  be  called  upon  to  give  up  haltthe  living, 
liicadvowlun  of  which  1  iiave  ptirclialed,  upoii  a  price  rebitive  to  its  value, 
in  order  that  that  nioieiy  may  he  trausferred  lo  improve  aniother  living, 
Wiftnging  t6  'another  palion,  wlio  has  paid  nothing  6ir  that  rooitty,  ana  ~ 
*lio  has  no  other  title  to  it,  but  tliat  he  hjtppens  to  polfef^  th«  advowinn  of 
afiaaUer  living?  .1  fee  no  ground,'  eiicept  fuch  ott 'onc^iis  VoulAjufiiljr 
W^ltatiire  in  tak'Ing  away  half  of  any  other  eftati'f  fiSd'puA^iiy;  iji 
■fflfrtdgK'c  it  trt  my  neighbour,  becaule  he  happenicd  totiave''ldit. ''iw 
Wtefftirit'oiidd^r  tHeeffefloffuch-ft»«!co(atioiis!  In  tli'e  n^  Blat^'^- 
WS.  mat  this  was  acc-omplilhcd,  fn  3  way  cobfiftfent  with'  Ihe  tighW^f 
]P*Wf ; Svhat  wtwld  followi'  Eqiialiae  aft  ite'clerg)*  and'yoo  iii  efl^ 
I  Wiik  thcni  afl,  for  it  is  the  gioireli  il^all  milhiKc-;,  fliat  the/fiwi;*/  " 
'  ^jwteh  of  England  is  amply  endoWorf.  It  i>  SeaionUratecl  by  a  \  ery  cxa£t 
wait  upon  thele  fubjefls,  Mr.  Co^e^.  "^'-  if  eutii  atl  the  preferments, 
w  c(^ry  fpeciei.  belonging  to  the  CTiurth.of.England,  were  moulded  into 
SWfetnmon  niiiA';  and  iHence  dillfiUnJeif— if  Ihu  vt-nerahJe  P^rldc  oftl-Ve 
KiWrchy  wasdilfolved,  (a  matter  not  td  bfc  eSeded  withoilt  0  convalfioft 


anil  ld6«rati(jri^or  the  clvii'ftite  of  th*  e»AntVw!bO>t(ri<A  «i -lian  cfci)}|6l(j«- 
te[  IJie'conr^quiE^m^s)  and  tU  Rincks  ptfM«Uddteut]jsinOngAftiu}rpfl||f{(y^|gk 
<:W^y>  the  njaximum  of  an  Englifh  benefice 'WooM  b«  ^ojt.iDj)r^Jtiaft|167/, 
a.ye^r— an  income  bj  no  means  adequate  in  tne  pj-elent  Tuteof  the  worJi 
to  the  demands  which  .fociety  makes  upon  that  profcfiion  in  point « of"  $4(1- 
cation*  of  attainments,  of  manners,  of  general  appearante  in  life.  .As  tne 
Wehue.s  at  prefent  afc  diftributed,  the  clei'gy,  as  a  profeihon/Zind  aa 
ffafy  and  independent  accefs  to  every  gradation  of  Ibciety,  and  ijiaJntiiTA  k 
'^f-equAlity,  asthey  ought  to  do,  with  the  other  liberal  jprofeffitms*^  and 
ifiA^ebvati  HI  <»f  the  high efl  ranks  give  fomething  of  a  dighityt</t|te  low- 
M4  att^rthe  made  of  •diAributioo^  and  you  rup  the  rtlk  of  pmijui^j^  l( 
i>ody  of  clergy,  refeipbling  only,  the  Iqw^i*  orders  of  fociety/  ul  theii-  cotf- 
v^iatioh,  in  their  manners,  and  thdr  habits;  and  it  is  well,  if  thcy^r.e 
^ot  iafecied  by  a  popular  fondnefs,  for  fome  or  other  fpecltes'df a  grdW  a 
..fi6iiouj{,  and  a  fanatical  religion."  *      -^    .^'-}:i 

We  recommend  to  the  particular  altention  of:  thr  ^dmi^r^  fif  * 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  remarks  of  Sir  William  Scott^  «n  tiuC  vni" 
"Pifk' opm'mtf  as  to  the  comparative  ftatc  of  the  Eoglifb  and  ScQtch 
'rfirgy.  W«  are  not  more  difpofed  than  Sir  William  to  giv6  *'  an 
^nhtttited  fiibfcription  to  the  opinions"  ofthj^t  Scotch  econumifty  ^c 
tf\ittk  chey  have  done  muchmifchief  already;  auid  that  they  arfcTik^Ty 
to  dolfnuch  more. 

\  Having  fully  eftablifiied  his  main  point,  by  cxpoflng'  the  *dcfcds^6f 

the  ftatute,  iri  fo  clear  a  fjoint  of  view,  ^s  to  convince  every  man  6f 

tke  abfolute  neceiiity  of  reviling,  and  as  to  convince  us  cK  the  exp^' 

diciHSy-of  totally  re^taling  i^^  Sir  William  cpncludes  one  of  the  moft 

able  fpoeches  that  has  been  ever  delivered  in  parliament,  by  explain* 

inij^.tiie  priiiciples  which  fbould  govern  the  legiflature  in  framing  new 

fegulatious  for   the  condudl  of  the  clergy  on  thofe  joints  oh  which 

Chey  aye  now  fubjeik  to  legal  reftri*Slion»,  at  once  harfli,  oppreflive, 

impolitic,  and  unjuft.     He  propofes  to  veft  a  difcretionary  power,  to 

a  certain  defined  extent,  in  the  bifhops..     And,  indeed,  Where  elfc, 

without  a  palpable  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  ecclefiaftical  dffd- 

i>line,  and  a  dired):  departure  from  the  j^rimitive  cuftoms  of  the  Chrif- 

tian  Church,*  can  fuch  difcretion  be  viefted  ?     Of  late  years, 'it  i$ 

lamentable  to  fee,  what  perfevering  cifFgrts  have  been  made  ^o  tender 

eprfcopai  authority  ineifedtive,  and,  even  to  bring  it  into  contempt. 

Who  can  hear,  without  a  mi^ti^re  of  Xw?(\ze  and  indignation,  that 

^^  there  is  hardly  one  a£t  of  difcipline  which  ^  biihop  can  execttte 

'Uponllisdergy  (if  it  is  at  all  refii^ed)  but  at  the  expence^  and  the 

•rMttioif)  atid  hazard  of  alawfuitr"     Should  this  evil,  fdr  it  han 

«e^rof  the  firft  aia^nitude,^a»d  pregnant  with  the  hioft'daingerdus 

^fconlbqucnccs,  be  fuffcred  to  Ikift,  ^yhen  a  remedy  is  fo  eafi^Jr  ttf  1)C 

t'        ►,  *  ,  ••»/'/> 

^1  j;)i      I  ,  I         *    ■    ■   I  , ■  '        ...*■■■■*    J  .      II      I       III      ■>;!.■,>     <l  I  »  I     i^;^«|^.— 

.^^jft  .if.^«w^'tis  vvp^'Certoiny  that  thi«  waa  the^pca^llce.  of  thofe  da,ys»  ^d 
that  by  the  rules  oi  difcipline  then  obtaining  the  biihop  had  the  iole ina« 
liagement  of  all  ecclefiaflicol  bufin^fs.''  /  J'        '■    ^' 

Bstmct^s  CottsUerittion  tfmpdisttgs  ik  Ttftuttub^ 

applied? 
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tHBid<^t$^in  ichurch '9Rd.^IUtt«  ,(3i9fhi^^^  inleparably"  copnecledj 

j^?pteBably  aMwer  the  ^urfttoa  in  the  affirmative  ;--77but,.iibe^Kjjji^ 
*Jlntiis^paffiament  wilL  no  doubt,  without  hesitation  exclaim.  God 

ms\"'"'  •■■'     •  %  1-  •.. 

/£  The  cppftUylion,  ih  iTieory,  fuppofes  the  governors  of  tlw  Church  I9 
jij^Y^f^jj^npc^D^rv  powers ;  but  tiiey  are  powers  whicli  can  hardfy  be  de«BiH 
^^^r.^^^.ffl  jsiny  pr^oiic^ble  effect*  Give  the  governors  o^fthcChui'cb^ 
jM()new.aTO,wnknpvvn  powers,  biit  prompt  and  (.omraodioiis  meaitf?  ofatH 
jjw^^.y^ie  uiev  have,,  an  avylul  relpontibilit^  will  iinmeuiately  aMidVtasy 
-WWl^j?  jj^at.^jftc  expledatioh  of  the  publick  is'ujfoii  them;  thai 4,h6  pbb- 
Ijgl^liejquires  th^at  the  ppwi»rs'fo  gtven  shall  Be  nsed,  and  used  iot  the  purpafes 
/or l^i^idi-jjivep*  ,J[f,they  are  hot  used,  or  not  so  used,' it  may  give'  rife  to  a 
fttfpic&n  (which  God  avert),  that  the  epifcopal  government  oF  tlbet^faiu Jch, 
hi^h  and  (acred  as  its  origin  may  be,  is,  in  the  prelent  flate  ofmAntnei^, 
^iff^&i^&blj^^d^pidio  fehe  care  of  its  interelh  and  duties..  tUaijv  the 
tl¥ll  JiWnfliitttion  oi'tlie  coiint/y  had  hitherto  fuppofed."  '  .      *.  '   :    \  / 

/^lv})ile  the  power  to  enforce  a  rigid  difcfaarge  of  eccicfiaAtcnl  dutiM 

^)s  thus  propof^d  ro  be  vefted  where  alone  it  can^  wtth  propriety  "Uhi 

i^^c^y, 'be  verted.  Sir  William,  moftjudicioufly  and  moft  wifely-,  olv^ 

Verved  that  fuch  power  fliould  be  excrcifed  **  with   as  Httlc  vexation 

jto^ij^  pbjedHs,  as  is  confident  with  its  efficacy,  without  arty  unncccf- 

'ja^'harlhncfsor  rcftraint,  ftill  lefs  with  difrepeft  and  degradation^^ 

Kpl^ajl  decent  attention  to  the  fituation  of  the  order  in  i\^Q:At%  and 

;^o^roe  pijrfonal  convenience  of  individuals/'     Unqueftionably  jtrftiQgjd 

.^fo  exercifed  ;  and  if,  on  the  epifcopal  bench)  there  iboujld  ^^6y 

^(^ne'who  hats  pafled  the  whole  of  his  life  within  the  walls  of  a  coJI^ge, 

ArmVho  has  been  confequentiy  accuftomed  to. a  rigid  .cirfoiy nfflf  a<»of 

!jc0aftic  difcipline,  he  will,    no  doubt,   perceive  the  Aeceility  .^f 

'jpii'^p^in^   his  nflanners  .with   his  fltuatioA ;  of  adapting  his  itiea$-;H)d 

Jbi)^  cqndu£l  to  his  rank  and  authority;  and  of  converting  the  fuUoi 

•jt^ofenefs  of  a  reclufe  into  the  mollihed  dignity-of  a-  prelate^    W^ 

-<^|:  \|^iHi;^m's  vqfy  juft  conceptions  of 'the  importance  «f  the  <c}eri<;4l 

Plicr^  and  of  the  principle  which  &ould  iDfluence  the  legiilsituftf  in 

AriSrlping  riiles  for  their  ^onduft.  weihaM  conolude  our  account  of 

jj&cech,  rfo'ih/ivhich  we  have  derived,  as  we  have  no  douil^  wiil  be 

ijielj^aje  vvitft  6vei;y  one  who  reads  it,  the  higheft  gratification^-^I^^ 

-^ifi^tjie  with  vajiiable  information,  and  with  important  commc^ts^r- 

^J^eTpeaks  a  m^nly  and  dignified  mind,  6ke£icd  by  enlargied  ^Hd  e<l-  - 

.j^^Wned'priikmies^ — a  mind,  which,  had  it  been  kft  oiiffinifQJ^ 

MljyAn^  contracted 'fphcre  inwhichyon  the  prefent  ^>c* 

(f^l^^.  it  was  called  upon  to  atSt,  would   haiVe  pefented  a  (yA^tn^of 

clerical  regiilAlok,  that  would  have  placed  P&e  Chiirch^aadit^-cJtf- 

jyr-on  that  high  ground  on  which  it  is  effential  to  the  good  of  re- 

ifequent    welfare   of  the   community,  ■tbat**t!fey 
'As  it  Is',  however,  thTeprefent' bull) /if  fuffered  ' 
ill  do  much  towards  the  rcrnoval  of  an  eviU  the  - 
^ftWf  9f  j^l^ith  is.  difgraceful   to  the'  country  j»^ittd  all  who  feel 
''  O  3  an 


ta8|  oitrciNAL  xjtincuM 


ne  of  tbe  pri- 

ii(uj  mot 


by  the  itate  with  firmnerft,  an^  (h-  tio^  t^iaft«s  moiie  mefitoHo«i»y1^W  ii^ 'Ih^^ 
ptrcfent.    The  individuals  are,  in  a  large  proportion  of  th^m,  men  oflearn- 


,  .     _,  ^ofkilhfn^  

€«^ft%n(feVif*M';  limetKinf  ^aiioW^'fOttieh'  p^^feiirfl^6Hv<«feifcg.  *^Mey 

<^wPH»fifr^^Rn^lUi^.,^wt.I^iId  M  its  fofm^  ai^juff  i»  i\»  mM^f¥^^<^^my£ 

X^tfliiJtfj^itl'^W*' wci  have il^en,  in  .plhen,^x>tti]^tni?.s>..Ch^ffti^f)ity  J^eqfjg^ 
iM^ftoJWlfeW'P^^  *e  ^ppreiled  dfl^^it  ipftpot€3>a\pe<^upa.r.;Qb/igf^ 
im(ISH°^f  teiMieat.pur  pwn.with  kjodve^s ai)cl  r/gjpect^  and,tu,l^wafp  8'j#«"» 
m^PSl^^mp  >r^n  apparent  degr^.atifW;i«f lU-ffiMii^^rfp .  V,t^^  j^?^ 

toity  in  this  vf^i^v,  letjtlpi?.  %ifla^lur^  Agl»»6<  ^^^}M)\ 


l«f%iWI  W<1WP  fc*«ty  *n  this  i»a^t^r,  letjtte.  JfigiflaHur^  Ag«S>6<  Mwjj|,j>thf 
♦R«^<|4^«i.«^«Wiiy  riipaii.  to  th^jr  benefices 5. fe^^ pot  a&,nien.,ftigip^lSjJj 
^4,r^iftg^tpdTf9cayrying  their  igfenkneB^i^  ^  tp  ^  tlieir  folijludes-r-a«4!fiSlft 
'^f^o^^f^^r^aikiod  trLatmeat,,  a  cheariuj  ^nd  ardent  perform^i^,  ^^^{Ji 
^lip^dbi  bff expected.     Surely,  Sir»  it  i&  upon  tuch  fubjects,,  mof^A 


49tf  9|t^fj»^'^at;i)ne  ou^ce  of  fweet.  fponJtaneo^s  duty*  i^V^^Mf^^h^tY^^ 
B»W  {tf)Wi9P^lled  pedprmapce/'     ' ,  ^         ^   ^  "       ./^:^,  ,,-,.,,1 


n^^  anjtfrtigalhy  iti  the'usd  of  &ve9y 
''''  '<gh«:rles  Baf^n,  B.  D.  TeHow  'of  C^ft 


'^'^iirafe'bfHindoh.    8v6.    P.p;  i'6.    Riviiigtbn^l-  I^T:'^>  uoiiub.ij^ 

^W!flIS  hfi&Ae  and  judicious  fermon,  alth^ug^^b(?.'jiijmfl(diaMi.lH5^»fr?m^ 
;JL;  ;i**is)»ppily  for  the  prefjent  f\}]^^(^iif$^$.mv^^^rMmfP^r}^h^ 
rfrtkoddMhrioQ^  ^whieh .  ^y>  atalltjlfimeft  !be  \x(»fkV  .  WfiJja^ei»o<jftp«f»p(f?iP 
A4)fortiiig«i»iOpShiiMi'by4lde  f«lllowing^^ra6l.^.(pk^  j.<t  n-OLinlj 

^9 v.f?'«i'Bh«  IprejiA.ptolperky  crfJlbe'ctouot«y\.jap}^ars  iQMlw^%fc?d-th^.,6fli<?Tl(l 
Uffirfk  ufHmlihesiiAoiiris'  of  thsi  o«lk>ii^  as^tmlividikal<pm^r^i)till9^$-up^^ 
-fi^itds  ofciildivillqabio!  Jbbtia^A)rQ|rght  Qn  agopeXalifr^ligip^^^Jto^H  Mm>4' 
IVc  have  call  ofrour  dependence  upon  bim  W5o4)».la^^4^l^^i}^al;^:)t9l^f• 
peDd  upon  ourfelves.  His  lemple&'are  almofl  deferted,  his  name  biaf- 
pheroed,  hi$  word  treated  With  indifierencey  hU  fuperintendance  over  the 
af&irs  of  this  world  derided  by  multitbdeS,  his  very  exiftence  by  many 
dottbicd,  and  tty  fome  denied*    Thus  the  foundation  of  all  morat  M'i$^ 

rffJ^.sX     ...     ■■'     .  V    V       *  (1011 


••t 


iJtvsnitj^  l^T 

ii^iksij^e'ilM^kiitii,  m  &  Bm(h^ol6iif,h,  to  ns^  mtAiof  of  fihlidam^m^^ 
pi9^rlr^t'lh1ft  tire  f>re3elHng  ^f  two  ruch  ^fermonk  4hbtthrM^fWirfb^ 

«^5^»6|binica,  of*«ie^Utli  of  April,  .^^,      ...^  ^^.. „...».,^ 

died' 1(6' W^  E^kid,  (KHi  information  had  been  communteat^  (k^  MnP!^ 
A'iid}y'^^rpea:\f>1e  lAhabitsnU  in  the  ifland,  that  two  ferine^ -tM<i>M6dd^ 
PJtlfetfbil  Good  Friday  and  Eafter  Sunday,  bV  the  Rev.  MTv?cfeHidW 
M|^(i"aftd^tendency  the  mod  alantting  and  "dangerous,  aWlflieb^iftrW 
flmt^l^'^he  fiibverfion  and  dednicllon  bf  the  colony/^  %W»ri  HifelfcrflP 
mif'i^aini  thele  fermow  we  pterfeaiy<:oincide.  Wt^*ii^t»4l9  M* 
lieve  the  writer  to  be  a  welf-meaning  mah^  but  we  bave  tod "bfllih  fm'fS 
re^et  the  deeds  of  ivdl-meaning  men,  when  their  av//  meaninE  has  been  un* 
&:cuiiijuiiieir  by  a  dtie- proportion  of  judgment.    Tfecfe  diroolil'figiii'on  the 


following  words — "  Mailers,  ffiye  Hntp.  ypur  fervants  that  which  is  juft 
ind  equal,  kjno wing  that  ye  sAfd  hait  t  Mader  in  Heaven,  Coba,  ch.  iv. 
ver.  ]/'  were  delivered  to  a  mixedmcpngregation  of  planters  and  flaves; 


gra£tion"of  l^^i^nTty^  ^x\^  wl]pll/,int'9»ppetent  to^cgni|>reK5^^^^ 
of  the  pTfjacher.-^The  (opHifiry  contained  in  thcfe  fermohs  is'  fnn beetle  and 
^^|itM(^''i»ldii  wer^  a  netfeirary,  we  could  quote  pkifiig«fe;:iMRI|^ 
%lhi^^<Vc^aln]0#'toyof-t)h^Wei  In  ppoof  of  the  afibrtioii  thatti&ir 
^^^l^WfiLi^i^^ndi\\Qy^^^  and  deugerau v aod:;.  ftwhrvs^ cft> 

' threaten  the  fubvferiioft  and'  dfe^q^i<m'  i^f  4fte ^.^^lody* iwhert T|hDfo<(|<(^ 

^gflttU^MTll^  Wifitiif  'iVaJ^^^rmUibioklorfottJbe^apoliti^'iif^l^ 
'^^^'^antfitH^  iwhiefaoke  >ii*i8tBfi;  «o8hl 

V^MitiMbii^  «]>tfodesi'k^  i^f;^i^A¥«Ib(irfoRieijflo^iirliDTe  db^- 

■fu^^y^'*'^*^^^*^"^'^^^^*''^  r-';-'-^-^    i/)rinVJCi^.>lio  yti.:>  D'/£ri  sW 

'rfi  19V0  ^'mc.hiV)ic\h'iK\u\  ?'.a  ,a  nfti^li'!:'!!  f.;iV'  U'j.u^ii  blow  aid  ^bjmad*^ 
^nBm'(d  9Dnt*jli.x9  ^lyv  ?irl  .'-j!.  i.):jlufii  yd  hobh^h  bhov;-  aidj  lo  itiicfta 
•£§i!doUio(n  fk  lo  noiJcbfT.'.di  Oij  |LdT    *byia;;D  3nio1  ^^  ^"^  **^^S^ 


\ 


M9  ORIGIKAl^  Clt.|TtCI9M. 

'  LAW. 


t  I 


A  full  Refi9rt  rfthe  TroceeHngs  en  the  stcmd  Trial ,  in  the  cause  Ker stake  against 

.   Sage  dndotkers,  directors  if  the  ff^estminster  Life  Insurance  Office :  including 

the  Mvideftce  and  Opimms  tf  Drs,  Carmichael  Smith,  Crichton,  fFillich,  key- 

. .  nddf,  Latham,  and  Blane,   m  cases  tf  Fulmmaty   Consumhtim :     Faithfully 

taken   in  short  hand.     IVith  an  ajtjiehdix  of  documents,     rP,  131.     Row, 

THE  ilTue  oj^tbls  trials  which  relates  to  Life  Insurafi£es,  with  a  flatem^nt 
of  its  nature,  are  of  coniiderable  jjnportance  <to  the  pablic^     Tlie 
4.eclaratioa  on  behalf  of  the}  plaintLiT  dated/ 

.  '*;  That  a.  policy  of  infurance  was  entered  into,  on  the.^lstday  of  March, 
1799,  whereby  the  fum  of  three  .hundred  and  iiKty  pounds  was  injured  on 
the  life  of  John  Rob  on,  then  warranted  h  good  health,  ar^d  not  exceeding 
the  age  of  twenty  three  years,  and  of  the  dcfcription  iet  forth  in  a  certifi- 
cate or  declaration,  figned  by  one  Edward  Howard  on  behalf  of  the  plain- 
ttjffi  on  the  faid  2 1  ft  day  of  March : — And  after  averring — 

"  That  the  faid  John  Robfon,  at  the  time  of  the  making  the  said  insurance^ 
toAf  ikgood  health--— thdii  he  afterwards — to  wit — on  the  13lh  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1799,  departed  this  life — and  that  plaintiff  was  interefted  in  his  life 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  pounds,  &c." 

'  "  To  this  declaration  the  defendants  had  pleaded — 1ft.  Tl^at  the  faid 
tph?)  Robfon,  at  the  time  of  the  making  tlie  said  insurance,  was  not  in  good  health, 
"^'^''^SAdly.  That  he  did  not  die  in  manner  and  form  as  alledged  by  the 

plaintiff.  ^  .  ^       .  , 

.  V  5dly.    That  the  averment,  contained  in  the  faid  certificate  or  declara- 
tion iigned  by  Edward  Howard  on  behalf  of  the  faid  plaintiff—.'  that  the 
•   faid  John  Robfon  was  not  affli6ted  with  any  diforder  tending  to  the  fhort- 
ening  oflife*  w^j  »«/r»^. 

.  *'  4thly.  That  the  faid  John  Robfon,  at  the  time  of  the  making  the  faid 
infurance,  was  afflicted  with  a  disorder  tending  to  the  shortening  of  life^—\kidX  is  to 
idi'^-r^a  Aulmonary  consumjition — dnd, 
.  "  5thlyL    That  the  faid  policy  of  infurance  was  obtained  hy  im/iosilion  and 

*  ♦*  On  the  fifft  and  fecond  ofthefe  pleas  the  plaintiff  had  joined  ifTue,  and 
\p  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  had  replied — 

"  That  the  averment, >'contained  m  the  certificate  or  declaration  fighed 
by  Edward  Howard  as  aforefaid,  was  not  untrue : — 

*'  That  the  faid  John  Robfon,  at  the  time  of  the  figning  tEe  faid  cerfiifi-, 
^ate  or  declaration,  -zy/w  »o/ afflicted  with  any  diforder  tending  to  the  fhort- 
cning^of  lif^— and 

*'  That  the  faid  policy  of  infurance.  was  not  obtained  by  impofib'on  or 
fiaud,  and  thereupon  ifi'ue  had  been  joined. 

''The  defendants  had  admitted  the  due  execution  of  the  policy — (he 
age  of  the  life  infured — and  the  intereft  of  the  plaintiff  therein.  The  only 
queftipns,  therefore,  for  the  jury  to  try  were — firft,  on  the  warranty — viz, 
Whether  Robfon  at  the  time  the  policy,  was  effefled  was  or  was  not  in 
good  health — and  fecondly.  Whether  any  fraud  had  been  pra6lifed  on  the 

ofEce/'^   .  '  . 

1^  the  couriIb.of  the  trial,  it  appeared  that  Robfon,  previoufly  to  the  po-" 
^  '  '  licy 


licyorinfurance  on  hrs  life  having  been  effected,  had  been,  at  diflSer^pi 

periods,  afflicted  wilh  a  baemoFrhage  from  the  Jungs;  that  he  was  thc;i» 
however,  in  a  flate  ol'good  health-?*i^e<»  enjoying  **  the  ab.euceof  diieafe;^ 
but  that, .  iome  months  after,  by  irfegularity.  and  intt:mpefan'6e,'^hel}rougbt 
on  a  tbnhimjitm  which  teiminated  hiS  lif«. — It  was  contended,  by- the  plaip- 
H/r^  that,  though  the  conilitution  Qf  Robibn  v/dA  Jisposed  to  con  umption, 
he  was  not  in  a  ftate  of  coniumption  at  the  time  wtien  th«  policy  was  ef- 
fected; and  thaii,  therefore,  he  had  a  right  to  recover.  ^>.* 

The  jury  being  of  opinion  that  "  Roblon  was;  in  gootf  health,  jat  t]^ 
time  ot  making  this  infurance,"  and  that  *'  no  fraud  or  impotitip.ivWiia» 
prac^fedon  theoificey''  "  founM  a  verdict  for  the  plaint  iff,  for  three  hr^kk- 
dred  an4  finty  pojunds,  the  fura  infured  by  the  policy/*  .'  \^ 

"  Warranties  of  health  have,  in  all  cates,  been  held  to  be  abfolute;  and 
€ouId{they  [the  defendants]  have  eAablithed  the  fact-^that  Mr.  Robfon  b^ 
about^hiai*  at. the.  time  the  policy  was  effected,  any  latent  dileafe,  tending 
to  the.  ibortening  ofhfe,  even  though  fuch  diieate  had  never  after  wards, 
appeared,  and  he  had  been  kiiled  by  a  fall  from  his  horie,  or  other  acci- 
dental violence^  yet  would  they  have  avoided  the  payment  of ihe  lup. 
inlured."  . 


^ 


^j 
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POLITICS. 


fjstters  on  tie  Dead;  or  Ejnstks  from  the  Statesmen  rf  former  Dm  to  tkose^  tk 
^pr^sent hour*     Part  11.     ftvo.     Pp.  4^.     is.  6d.     Stockdale.     18024^  r?^'* 

THE  firfl  of  thefe  Letters  on  the  dead  was  reviewed  in  our  number  for 
December  laft;  when  we  complained  offome  ha.  lb  terms  which  w^ft" 
conceived  to  be  applied  to  .  thole  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  op* 
pofed  the  peace.  Bui  we  were  happy  to  learn,  trom  a  very  polite  letter* 
which  wx  afterwards  received  from  the  autho. ,  (a  gentleman  whole  name 
and  charadter  are  well  known  to  us,  and  whol6  relpeclability  is  ec[ual  to 
his  talents)  that  we  had  mifconceivcd  the  paflage  to  which  we  adverted. 
The  words,  as,  indeed,  the  author  candidly  admits,  authorized  our  con* 
ilruction  of  them  ;  but  as  every  writer  has  an  undoubted  right  to  expjaiit 
either  the  fenfe  in  which  he  intended  to  ufe  particular  expi'eflions,  or  the 
meaning  which  he  atTigned  to  particular  pafiages,  it  becomes  a  duty  in  tii 
to  declare,  that  the  ground  of  our  complaint  i&  whoHy  removed-  The 
aulh^  applied  his  cenliires,  not  "  to  thofe  refpedtable  and  dignified  or- 
nanjents 4>f  the  Britifli  Senate,  Lords  Spenfer,  Grenvile,  &:c.**  but  merely 
*Mo  the  fballow  half-informed  coff^e-houfe  politicians,  who  criticife  %vith- 
out  judgment,  and  judge  without  knowledge,  on  the  con  dud  and  pfincir 
pies  of  all  parties/'  ^ 

This  fecond  part  contains,  befides  a  preface,  a  letter  from  the  Rigfit 
Hen.  Jofeph  Addifbn,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington;  of  the  latt^r^ 
of  which  minifters  the  author  ipeaks  in  the  following  terms: 

^  111  the  prefent  premier,  to  the  lame  mildneis  of  difpofition,  and  equal" 
lilerary  acquirements  with  his  aerial  correlpondent,  ai«  joined  that  foitl- 
tudeofmind,  which  alone  could  have  emboldened  him  to  a^fume  thtj  re'T>s  • 
of  government   at  the  very  critical  period    when  they  were  offered  to  hi$  ' 
airumption  J  and  a  degree  of  calm  and  digaified  oratory,  Whkh,  diifeufj^g 

only 


aja-  ORIGINAL  ^VWilSM. 


irMsfffi^fbre^;  fend  wJ(ha!i/«e^'*^iWHi^«?/l/^^/>/»#*k^^^^^    itf^^iifeto 


ibr  the  office  which  he  formerly  held;  and  to  tferjufticb^  of -hi*  ctiMimit 
that  he  ''  was  the  perfe6t  and  unrivalled  pattern  of  an  ^ccompUQied  Speak? 
e^'of^hti^\xih  of  CoftimoM^.^'  :  fifisvi^s  ana  bpinfons  of'Francfe.  ^iW 
iri  httc'-fchnttr  afe  irt  her  prefefrt  <hitei  ap^at^;  td^  be  feqtiafly  judifeio|u6^nd 
cor*%^':  H^  4rtt}y  obierves  that  the  feblls  of  tHe  old  government^  had 
b^^^ftWn*^  Exaggerated,' and  ^Iie  felfefeefit^  us  Wilftilty  ditbgarded |^^9iat 
•the  people  were  made  the  dupes  of  a  fet  of  crafty  and  deligning  vt^l^^s; 
%mk  ^M-'^  pw<*«qu«iw^,,Jiaj.teq;i  9.  i»ijit^y  ggnerii^ent,  a.ntw?fo|d 

WfKiltepJi^H         9,\^oii  ^^lweai^ral?le,,  bafis,  of  .g«9kpraL  .f^kM»y^3f,iftj*9> 
Pfigja^-^fipw^^'i^^  h^s^dwifidled  ^w^}  X9  W^feft  .^eipotifm  ii  itsp^rawiifet 
?^«'l<'?/?^ife*9fty;  P"*  ?\W.Y^'  appx.  of  the  pw^ip;,ppqfMla/ije.;VTXvWfi:8ri^ 

.^i^ibWr^.l^Wjig^r^^^^ <;on(qIai:.lh^iie  ^h9ja.>y,5^r'5  .tKat^t^^  43onfpl*§.pQ^<5^ 

the  thoufafl4$. who  >avje  /' ^^^ugLififtBt.iup^i^^^  rfi^i^cl^i^lfift 

chair**  they  will  retort  with  Shyiock,  '*  the  villainy  you  teach  us  ive  will  w*^ 

;^a  ppnfol  i^  l^Je4  :^;thMe^  m^Jk<f*M^^  {^t  tf 

t^sarne  diseases,  as  a  monarch  is ;  if'ii^t\t€k  ^^;^  Wrfr^  ^j^^'W/^^^'zt^flijcir 

kim^  viiitt he  not  d'uf  if  he  wrong  us,  mall  itx  not  revenge  f*    'fime  only  can 

^ft<Wla{nth«racc«iraeyif  fibaded*; oi^^thi^  rrit^edhig1^bite.'^>>Bfe^ tiit/i^ac- 

neiffaey-^hftl  it'faayi  4tfcipire(r«tli<h^nif'^him^l^^foflHj'dn'th    liatife^^WllAi 


'iiWe  fiii^tcigWit Jcii4l«erTdifaWi*%  *faip  c<f  fi(iftfttlt$,  ^if  Mi"  Ufiif pW%f  lii*^ 
?iirsr|^>^#r;T«Wj®f^«i|«Soife*.t^  the^ceptefeito  iiU  lavv^l'bwiitep,**>h^*t»» 
x|^Ud«^'li»i(^'^^AciifgnmkHimii^'hoMflem^  <^t  tlt^'1^lt|>^^eifu!f'bP!^e 
iWhl^hfc;«Wlitotf!at(l^4ri*  eoftittiaif^^^  ''I'^fi  '     M^n  t^voKj  vm 

«'>'  and 


,M2t4WV^  JA'Al.nM^ 


wj^gtti^nJWMMW^^  wii  M,  that  bftead  of  aH.;Urui:(|e4iMMfV 

'^'9BtSi^Wvf?f^y'^^  tlie.,ponipcHis  aomenclature  of  r«|>MbiK»n>plo^£ 

^»Mi  WiiWl  "^^ve.  frojja  l^s  t^yereigi^  -with  ih^a  appiau4w^  ^W«»iT^ 
J9|(i}R,J9r  J^jijjhffe  tbe  Wg^eft  f^jil^  aa4  ^Qoft  u{ibQM»^i^4r^4iiW9l^^  • 

a  gfateful  monajpjj  .qp^flHsftPw  ;.  a)M  ,t|)ai»Hrt  ^f  a  -dajf*  :l»flt  «t  (i^4c;B^o 
*  jBW^f  W  W  ^^if^vftjutioiwy  m^  but  gefloaDe^tl^:  O^jur^i^'^ 

?#»%» fti^PftnW ^HK^^rfP  *«ar. 4ha|  a  l^p^mt© , 9ianuifirijrt  <W) M»*f§bw| 

lm;-fiTfl«;ji'^d  ^  W^  i«liisMrk&,  vfbich.  w€, applied  to,;A#  M^Mifflfb 

^W5fJ?fffilvcaW<:  to  %^9;flliQr»  ;,.  .   .  .    .:  v       .  .  :   ,       »  (v;  -o^^o  orij  lal 

tmS^  ^  fhc.  Sjteecl  ^  tin  Right  UoM.  JfrUliam.  WMham,.  Jiljim4>^haifi 

jj..ife  jj^plfftf,  ajifirvoing  cftk^FrelmimfoUf  tfP^cawid  ike  R^^itlfii  (f,fiS§^^ 
.3eeoi|4r^»lion^  with  Notei,    .8va.     Pv.;109.    Cobb9tta&4:  Mfl^SaM 

^BAVfftifG  My  r€?Vfe!ij«ri!Sl  the  ffei^  s*le  Speech  df  this  eniiiifeiii  ifettit* 
AtiR  ot>%«  fitfft  ^blkfttjdij^  it  onFf  renmips  for  us  brief!/ io;  oj^ti^i'^ 


«ad^^l6' inlllk  traitWs/ by  his  roaje%rs  njinifte^s/  is 'Wk^}t%d\l)!y  a:*t^Ml<^ 
if&ds  Whk^np  tnie  Ettgliflm^nc^rread  i^t^pdt'fiMderi^g.        ''  v"^)^ 


•    •^,' 


iXHS;  ol^e6l :  pf, thip  tr^^  is.  (q  ^^pofe  *f.  tbc.  wnpUciiy  of ^marty  wb^  bfr 
%fi>^|;tb^  qwcl^ifipi\  of  lb«  pffifenfe/lr^ty  is  Ip  bfeprodutJliY^  pfvCOftJ'i- 
queoccshjgy^.i^yQMomiAoi  th« ceminfir<rifi4ipfo(p^ty  Q|!Gi^t.Briiaili;.«^ 

5^  ftfio  iMMrhP5:.t^i!««  a  b*ief  yf^tTsitf <heAjrd»tiv^liai#  jtfCthe  two  r^Qt^n- 
^VM^  ffrspflft  ri^dvi^sj  ib$  ipoTitipci  j^t.  iOfltf  -^^afhital  i  .«i|^  cfotUN>f  jjl 

My#9L^ji)^  feRfMf>ri^  frontal  aiHlo<i<Mimmtal. .  ;|^bailiihi>»  dHia6ti{>n 
way  prove  juft,  fto  roan  moye  /i»ry«Mly  Ayifted  thait  QN»l&Ilf6M^bb4  ;Oittr 

0"^  ^  \A 


904  oRlGiNAi}' Criticism. 

iirfo  be  falft,  his  rcafonrngon  the  whole*  fr*  ^JlfeZ-tfrid  ^!  (f^fcTi^h^  of 
attenCicNT. — Among  the  fall'e  pofitiohs  We  place  the  cfxpeiflation;  tliiitihe 
reftri^tons  upon  our  comTtiefc^,  fmpoM  hy  the  iriftuence  of  France,  "will 
fbon  ceafe;  and  that  our  cloths  will  be  imported  into  France  fbi' dkxithlng 
her  nameroas  aFmies.  We  fcafdely  know  how  lo  reconcile  thfe  firll  of 
thefc  portions,  with  the  author's  joft  obfervdtioh,  thart  «*  the  Frenchgo- 
vemment  makes  no  fccret  of  its  intention  of  waging  war  againft  our  trade 
and  roanu&dares  (it  was  faid  by  tlie  Firfl  Coiilnf — '  Noas  ai^ons  ialf  la 
paix,  et  maintenant  nous  allons  connaencei:  la  Guerre  a  vos  maniifaftures') 
and  no  fecret  is  neceffary  !!!  **— The  advice  lo  rmpof'e  a  duty  on  coals  ex- 
{foctedrfracn  this  ceuntry  is  wife  and  well-timed;  the  following  truth  is 
aionc  fuflficlent  toju/lifyits  adoption.  "  In  time  of  peace.  If  is  material 
to  obferve,  that  our  coals  are  cheaper  in  France,  Honand^  and  the  north- 
4^^oft$,  than  rn  the  London  markets;  and  it  ik  even  faid  that  ourccfaj- 
own^s  prefer  an  export  trade  to  the  iidnger  of  a  reduced'  pfite  at.  Iioaie.'' 
Tltisftth^y  isr  of  material  confequence  to  oar  manuftkcturers,  and^  being  fOjL 
HM'miAiAel^  no  doubt  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  attend  to  it. 

Jdftr  'A/ifeal  /»  Exferience  ami  Comtft§n  Sense;  hy  a  Comfidrism  ef  ike  Jiteuni  mtk 
former  PerioJs.     8vo.     Pp.  34.  '"Is.     Hatchard.     1802. 

THIS  aphttlant  has' the  (ame  obje6l  in  view  as  the  writer  of  the  tra^t  laft 
Reviewed ;  but  he  neither  takes  lb  comprehenfive,  nor  fo  able  a  view  of 
l»s  6Bfa^«^  Thofe  who  regarded  the  late  war  as  a  commm  war,  niay^  with 
confiftency,  regard  this  peace  as  a  common  peace ;  and  may,  therefore,  fairly 
appeal  to  experience  for  the  juftice  of  their  arguments.  We  can  only  repeat 
our  wifb,  that  experience  may  not  here  prove  as  faithlefs  a  guide ;  as  fhe 
certainly  has  during  the  war.  Of  the  prefent  ftate  of  France,  how  ever, 
l^r  ai^^pellant  fcems  to  entertain  fome  very  corred  notions.  **  Poverty 
•among  the  mafs  of  people,  neglejfted  agriculture,*  a  ftiipor  among  the-iiia- 
«a£i6llirdrs^' handier aflfmen,  '  and  mechanics;  and,  above  all^  a  general 
^vriint  of 'conftdence  between  man  and  man,  and  a  diifoluteneis  of  roannirs, 
and  frivolity  of  difpofition,  exceeding  the  extravagance  of  all  former  times. 
:BoaBie(lic'  comforts  are  known  to  few,  and  that  clafs  which  is  opulent, 
known  by  the  fignificant  appellation  of  "  Les  noMt'eanx  ric/ies/'  and  for 
whofe  riches  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  account,  affords  an  iiiftance  of 
"dlforgam:^  Tociety  and  lapfe  ofprinciple,- whutrfi  we  have  no  language  lo 
*«ptefs.'*-r-He  is  raiftaken,  however,  when  he  aflerts  that  "  th^  price  ©f 
'labour  is  equal  to  ours ;"  for,  as  the  author  of  the  preceding  trad  juftlj  ol?- 
ierred,  it  is  but  thirty  sous,  or  fifteen  pence,  a  day;  which  is  not  more  than 
fcyours. 

Tie  Impolicy  of  returning  Banters   to  Parliament  »»  the  ensuing  General  Election, 
including  Strictures  on  the  ProducUom  unJer  ih  Signature  of  Common  Sense,  ^c. 

. ,  .De(ii^e4  to  his  Gr^fseJif,  Duke  ^  ^Ci^orii.  3y  a  Friend  to  the  Poor,_  Uie 
^;  ,  Commerce^,  and  fh^ .  C^oniiit4tiou  H>f  England.  '$vo.  *Pf.  ^4.  is. 
V  ./Jordan.     1802./..  ..-'.  ^^   ."'.'.     •  -^  . 

v^'  THEDuKfc  OF  Baoporjp  codid  ffwcely  fail  U>he  prqud  of  a  ^edica* 


-^ — •- 


.    ♦ 'This,  ie  911  expepfijbn  t^hU«y<'Wtf£j'r  for  ceriainJj{^^//rfe//«>V  li^notpc" 
,«lft«|^d  iii  France;     ^^.  "^  ^  '  "  / 

tion 


*  t  ^  1 


MifciUtwiis.  29  j 

population' tends  to  snake  pfoviiion  deariU  '  But  he  afcribos  th^  j)i;€j(^[ 
dsarnef*  m)t  fo  much  to  a  decrease  of  pgpuls^tlbn  as  to  an  €nc\ease  ot^f^^x» 
and  to  the"  iniquity  of  banking,"  and  hence  it  is  that  he  wiflies  to'exQ^ 
tankers  from  parliament,  though  how. that  expullion  would  tei>d  to  Qj?,- 
aeafc  their  notes  we  are  left  to  difcover.  .  ,    .,     ^.^j,, 


?;i..i. 


'  POETRY.  '  *     '^   "  ' 

TkTears  (f  Wherma  dlsfi^tled fy iJu:  Union.   '  A  Poem.     BV  WilllaftfWfeiii 
Fitxgerald,  Efq.     4t0.     Pp.20-     Is.     Stockdale'.     lao^;;^  '*'^'\'* 

IPevermufe  deferTi^ed  the  much  abuM,  but  Ughiy- hano^irable^.^ijtlii^ 
fatriofU,  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  mule  has  tn  undoubted  ckin^  to^.  itt<  '/SjiiflMI 
e^et  vigilant,  ever  ready,  to  celebrate,  in  ^firains  equal  io  ihe^^^ik^^t^jk^ 
country's  honour,  her  coutUry's  glory,  and  iier  country's  tri<M9|^^  -  $b9 
is  here  well  em  ployed^  ip  recording  pall  miseries  and  .prefent  happineft^. 
in  lines, 'chafte,  clafl^l,  and  fervent.  JV'e  (hould  injure  "the  j>pp|\j|  iyf 
(^etaching  any  particular  pafTage  from  the  whole,  and  mull^  tlwy:e(ore,  how* 
^er,  reludantly,  content  ourfelves  with  ftrenuoufly  recom mending^ ,i^  ta 
^attention  of  all  who  love  good  poetry,  and  found  principles 

".    '  -  • i 

■  *  ■ 

■      *    * 

'    DRAMA. 

'         •  1  •  ••  .  »        ' 

TktQid,  a  Tra^dy^     lu  five  acts.     Taken  from  tfie  French  of  Qor?wUe,  By  a 
Gentleman,  formerly  a  Cjiptain  in  the  Army..    2s.  6d.    Faulder,     1802. 

THIS  play  may  well  be  faid  to  be  '*  taket^*  from  'the  French,  for  it  6cis- 
tainly  is  not  translhttd  from  it     It  is  in  hlead^  verle,  fearing  to  Ike 
very  afkx  of  the  sublime.     The  heroine  is  addretled,  by  one  of  l?er  admirers, 
iii  &e  following  lines,  which  are  very,  t><?ry//7r from  the  toorj/  fn  the  pieceTt 
•*  Allow  me  now ;  my  brearft  with  artlour  glows:  • 

*'.Y6uknowyour  prbmifex  stick  to  tvftatyou^'oe  said. ^*  - 
Fcrr  the  hbhottr  of  BfitMn,  v^e  truft  that  Cnut  ci^dex>anf  "  Ciptaiti  in  t&ef 
Arm^''  formerly  wielded  a  fword  better  than*  he  can  the  goofe  quill  of  Uv^ 
ihfes.'   •  .  •  ■  "  •  '     '  ,     ,• 


'   ..MISGELLANiES...  .  • 

A  Letter,  in  iMstoer  to  tne  tuspected  H  ha^e  'hfin  ^Hfttn  hy'\d  StrOfig^)'^  assistei 

'-    lyth  Jacobin  Priests  of  the  fFert^-Ridhtgy^f^iht  EiH{ii\reT:^'^'^^/iick  is 

atmexed,  An  Address  to  the  InhaSitants  of  Leeds,  By  theFfeehold(§l'v*'"-/^mf 

tiVasi script  io  the  Inhabitants  ^  Bradfard^  By  a  Clergymaii.'  v^ riikted  s|i 

Bradford,  by  Sedgwick.     8vo.     Pf.  63.     is.  6d.     1801.  * 

T7?^S  Jfamphlet,  ^  our  readers  will  perceive  by  the  above  title^gQ^ 
.    X  'formrpurt  ef  i  Icicil  cbntrovirff  refpefc ting' the:  deiilcfera<*y  and  jaco- 


Of  tneir  condact,  the  fophiftry  arid  fallacy  of  tlieir  realoning,  ibeiwUolei 


^plieMlthehH'  notwiihflahdin^  all  tUs^  prate  about  cahdo£[r  anci  civJ'Ubecli^ 

)W0md  b^aitOLIVKRCs^OMWEIX.. 

^u  ^Kttb  <K^^  Teadem  nay  judge  of  the  flyle  and  ftntihi^tH  of  tSis  jiiiiMr 

.wwtoiltfl.^i^nt  them  with  the  following  extracU  '    *      '"   '.';' 

cuiMj^^cevUktitly  wifli  to  petftide  us/tfiatOuhVs  a'fjd1in^'cauie/1^^^^ 
jrou  will  not  be  able  to  deprels  our  fpirits  to  a  very  low  ebb  ot  defDonc^  ~ 

^ftdih^fltevJt^lrtMf/thatarie  beWl^e  us:    WhatVil^VWs  a  6u»ng.a^^ 
WK»iyiMi^hei-o.Tbm  ftrrte,  m  driven  ioto  infamy  by  A^r/C^objbkt;^^^ 
h^^y^HWii^yH  and  Sofciniaiilfm  JtfeTf  lies  ekppfld  ori^tlie  diA|^ciJT^ 


Jbtiiionit^  «ii^  the' qtlil/blitig' doctor  another^     A  falling  caxite!  when|ljj 
wiadiMiekt^  ai  Mr.  Yorke,  "left'  t6'folkude,  and  ll^  honert  enerfijes  pf 


lie*  wfrtte  party,  is  defpffed   as  frothy  declamation,  by  tlie  mind  tj 
it^bitth.^    What,  Sir,  4  fiilling  caufe!\vhen  D— w  retires  Croiji; 
maHgnftilt  labours,  to  (both  hiis  diilenapered  brain,  an4  uiieafy  confv^ 
Wlii^'Httle  ftng*lbng  harmony;  and  when  you,  and  the  i-eft  of  ybyr  j^i 
lu*W*tfpl«feIy  routed,  and  driven  .fr6m   the  higher  walks  of  realpn  \\ 
liidinit^'i4i^'ini^  ^Vhich  with  ^our  'jiew  fledged  Godwinjan  viriucSj''' 
iMdiMtidt^t^  to  (bar,  to  try  yoarWovveft  amongfi  the  loweft.of  il)ejfi 
i?  ^AttHiiwf  *^attiphlets,  and  fmall  beer  chronicles  ?—T<(J,  $ir,  the  unjj 
tadittttij^^M'liitif  country  men  are  n6f  yet  dwindled' to  the  fame  tHli^u't^ 
flandard  as  the  petits  maitres  of  France !  the  arranlell  popinjay  that  wea 
the  breeche<i  of  an  EngllAiman,  will  fight,  blood  uo  to  .tbe.^neck;be£»rc;.,bp 
wM'fulhAH  to'th^  i>on*  tyranny  of  the  Corficantffurper.^''T^ 
Bertyift  fiVelted  liito^'our-nutures;  and  the  few  fohtary  deferfcers'you'yvill 
V^iartirlo  eabf  aivay  ftoto  tiar  ftandardi?,  yy  ill,  if*  they  cUre,  (a.  rife*  biffore 
long,  have  their  hearts  cut  out  as  rebels ;  after  they  have  been  juftly  con- 


^/virtht  T^ou^tU  9tt  tJif  IntfiukJ  Bridgti  aw  the'Mendiyand'fhe6mfv^'^]^ 

'^'  tlufcwnmunicftton  tetween  Great  Britain  and  Inland  thfwigh  ike^fMHi^y^ 
*r  ^^^^^  'f^^^M^  fH^  fft^td^\^ketck(ar^  tf:itic  Bridjgt»,^ad\a>'Mtifi^  iftk 
'^ !  JRm^s.,  '^l:^.  ,(^i^tl>>Gf»it)e«Bii  '1  i^/7  2^  j  ^iis.  •  o  Stotdcdafe;)  ?  'ia<W 

v'TH£vWtttei^of ihiefe  fhMi'iiSi^i't6^p6^^fik  good  \^'%^^I^i^m, 
^i^^^Akl:^f''*the'obi<ffvtit)an$ 'alfo  >^^  to  be  ''  imAkf-fii'l!!^ ^M 
%m$ihy^f^^^Ui&i^diAifmk''^^^^        concerWd  oTr  lntereftcd;J^  ^ 

difettffion,  ■-'•  i" '  ••''^ -^ '-  •  ^  '•••^''•-  -*"  *'^""  '-  ■'  ^"■-       '^ 

f>iQ»md^'fm^3amh:'%getkcr^^^^ 

Igiq-M  bftc  .Ql«:>ibM  ,v>V::.   -^r.:-.>^:;  \.,nbi«'idi;  r/.'itMoiiif^  -cnct  3H||/« 


L 


wem.    A  long  extract  is  neither  req\iilUe,U9r. rfi(H9iUu>i|;C^|/:W4  Mnnvfc 
hffftdur,  levellea  at*  the  fne;^hJi^s// ,fiL  t)j«  j^x-  i-i^  cpf»>ftft(^irt|rriftBr« 


Weljf^  vettjir^^  tlje.Uelwac)^,  {ip.vlcft,  iba^Kibotgnod 

ftt^'of  ,tlie,ie?c^  wIr^^^       i>  fevQur  .of  .igpitjun  «^u?4«ditfeQiqp<ioiani: 

afe  *itpeciaHy^';rirfy  iiioft.  ejpeciaHy^  the.  JibdraC  ^oa^icajma4  feNlkfl<b»rtai 

iwj  Uiele.  laic  < 

fip^  ajK  in  life  theV  n;ive  been  (laves  ,fo  no  nice  femaliti^s  (>Vl^itf6lIc{mr 
(U&d^  '^^^^  al  their  deaths,  they  would  afpir^,  to  have  theit  oi^HWA^tifafef 
*^*^aBy  a  celebration ^natogou  to.ttie  bright  flame  of  their ejJjjyi^ifttNt 
ircaireer :  let.  then,  their  honourable  and  cbaracteriltic  pile  befMHnmM 
^it  animatea  apd  ilfQininaije^.  pubuqations*;  .  and,  as  ^k-^^miMd 
Pblcf  t£uTi  devoutTy  defireihat  their  final  honour  may  t)ie  "as  myJMilbMf 
Wh%;' ^i^  c^  tjidr  caUij[(i.(H)ne  correrpdndunt  t^  ,^i^^^le  if 

fiOTJHoPy^  ft  vyiH'6e'^r<»a4ilv  adniitl^ed,.  tha|  the.ipore  of. llii^irM'^^j^iifcrt 
all^^mSeif  with' tfie  amiable  ptopr^^  -v  w.cW 

Ml'.  >'-Td  ;>n.t 

"lOj  viJli/;  .T-fJ    r.i.\     •''    t'.^TiP    ^*>.-.;'»'^         u-    ..3    ^...^■.  i.    ..  ^  —■     ^i  ^^i 

we  cannot  help  noticing  the  aatlio^s  very  rcprehenfible  partiality  for  tfav 
lkbl^|eiMid)jiMly..isxpM^^nack  of  alHteivliO)).' *  In.  th^imr«ddSlc^  fji 
^(«9se^a^af^w^«u^  tibe  .fidUomng  .pft(ragi&,  ^iddftfl^  to  thei^eVfeiterv 

t^\\l;«lflu^/NvticM^^ /hafams^  (^/reribdioai/rn^ers,  tH^  <i6c$]^t«^;  tip  not 
'noMed'iliifioaore^  oH^reO, .  wli«ie  iiiieKti^N^iip^fttf  ^^re^ 

ttfilipfbadTfr  feds  tie  hberahly  of  their  fupport."  ,flwlii/:aiil 


uliHE lame  Alliterative  /ibfurdity,  excking  rifibility^  ridicufe^  a)id  ;epre- 

heniion 


I 
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benfion  obtrudes  itfelf  on  the  eye  in  almofl  every  line  of  every  ^age  in-  this 
volume,  as  well  as  in  the  One  we  have  juft  laid  down.  Surely  to  the  fuc- 
oeedin^  excerjpt 

"  None  but  itfelf c^n  be  its  parallel:"  •  ^ 

"  Gay  ^roupes  ot  Zivornian  Mes,  in  contiguous  balconies;  tfifidoous 
jfonbla^  of  gallant  g(?ff/;7i^o/fi/ ;  benches  filled  with  the  new  raifed  /evies 
iifiZ^ghorn  inihtia,  in  iireth  and  maiden  uniform;  images  crouded  with  pea- 
fknts  of  both  fexes  ;  yirietls,  /ila^ers,  y^unks,  Aandars,  pedlars,  y^ick-pockets, 
and  j^mps;  milliners;,  mulicians,  macaroni-makers,  and  monks;  royalids 
ind  revolationifts  ;  /mprovilatori  and  /fraelites ;  femmes  de  cJiamBre,  ybotmen 
mjdftiks  tlejine-y  a  motly,  metty,  mifcellaneous  mafs,  >apturoutly  reliihing 
4bts  /'eafonlefs  reprelentation,  and  repaying  the  tarte^sJiew  with  riotous  re- 
invneration !!('' 

•^Thi8  €xu(hor  is  as  /affiduotifly  ^7ccurate  in  the  alphabetical  /rrrangement  of 
fiii 'alliterated  fentences  as  a  botanilt  in  the  olailificatton  of  his  piants« 

•  Thefe  erratics  are  i'o  humouroas,  and  fo  lively,  and  fo  pleaiing,  that  cv«i 
niiiere  we  cannot  praile  we  know  not  how  to  cenfure :  certainly  they  are 
not  immoral;  but  we  wi(h  that,  in  fome  few  places,  a  little  of  the  nautical 
ittft  which  they  have  contracled  had  been  polilhed  off. 

jf  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon,  Charles  James  Fox,  in  consequence  of  a  finhUcftt'mf 
'    entitled  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Charader  of  the  Mod  Noble  Francis  Duke 
of  Bedford."     8vo.     Pp.  28.     Is.   or  25  copies   for   1/.     Rivingtons, 
"  1802. 

SOME  ftrong  and  pertinent  admonitions  are  here  offered  to  Mr.  Fox* 
from  a  man  of  religion,  fenle,  and  reflection,  who  is  of  opinion  that  a  cha* 
rfkdler,  not  very  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  religious,  or  the  foundnefs 
cj^  llis 'political;  principles  and  conduct,  is  no  fit  fubjed  for  public  pane- 
gyric. The  fagcs  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  however,  think  otherwife;. 
and,  ftrange  to  fay,  lour  thoufand  pounds  have  been  already  fubfcribed  for 
this  ere^ion  of  a  (latue  to  '*  the  ivlolt  Noble  Francis  Dakeof  Bedfbrdvi!!'* 

A  Letter  ^  tie  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  AT.  B.  President  ef  the  R^al 

;     Society  of  London  \  cmtainin^  Strictures  m  hh  Letter  to  the  National  InstiiUte 

...  efBtOttice,     8vo.    1i*p,  16.     (5d.  or  50  copies  for  7s.  6d.    Cobbett  and 

^Morgan.     1802. 
«-      » 

*»  THIS  fcvere  but  juA  chaftifement  of  a  recreant  knfght,  wlio  has  ftoope4 

li^vflatt;er  the  rebels  and  reg4cjdc9  of  xepubliean  France,  cannot  be  too  gene* 

i>ally  known.     Our  readers  found  it  annexed  to  one  of  our  foritier  Numbersi 

iind  are  therefore  well  acquainted  with  it.     We  are  Well  aware  of  the  im- 

'{wrtinent  oAicioufnefs  which  Sir  Jofeph  displayed  refpeding  the  refiofatiiil» 

If^cerlain  articles  which  had  been  taken  from  Ibme  of  the  republican  tra« 

taeilwii^  attd  which  was  meant,  no  doubt,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  might/- 

konouf  which  lia  hat  at  length  received  from  a  gang  of  philofophers^  whom 

Mr.  Borke  fo  juaiy  char^^eriied.     ''  Fie  on*t>  oh  1  lie !''' 

ttimtmwy  Ohsefvatims  en  the  Conversion  of  Land  inte  Tiltagf,  arid,  eft^r  a  $er^ 
*  tvki  0omrte^cr$f^9,  relaying  the  same  into  Pasture;  in  an  Address  to  the  Right 
.•«  JfamUK^fi  ibttdi^arrrngtm^  President  of-  the  national  Board  rf  jigrkulmre  ; 
*i    4/fd^ortiMfk  the  author  received  an  honorary  tewardm     To  Vihit^  i{^d^uL  ^ 

tofy 


Mifcellanies.  Cl6(f 

C^j  of  a  Letter  aiitejfed  to  the  Bight  Honour ahk  we  Chancellor  of  the  Ex" 
cbeguer,  on  the  then  firof(fed  Meafure  of  permitting  Starch  manufaSlurei 
from  Potatoes  to  he  exempted  from  the  Revenue  Duties,  luith  occafionat  Re* 
marks,  Alfo  fome  inter ejiing  Hints  on  tie  Utility  of  ap flying  the  Potatoe  as 
Pood  for  Sheep,  particularly  at  the  prefent  Juncture  \  from  pra^icalOhfer" 
'  vations.  By  Neheiniah  Bartley^  Secretary  to  the  Bath  Agricultural 
Society^  and  an  honorary  Member.  8vo«  Pp.  42.  Is.  6d.  Robing 
fons.     1802.  ' 

THE  author  has  fo  fully  explained  the  contents  of  his  book  in  the  titl0 
page,  that  it  only  remains  for  us  to  inform  our  readers^  that  Mr.  Bartlejr 
appears ito  us  to  be  ^practical farmer,  .whofe  obfecvations are  defer vlng($ 
attention.     As  onellrong  reafon  for  turning  certain  portions  of  arable  laucf 
ifittr  psdlnre,  he  tells  us,  that  (heep  are  known  to  produce  the  greateff 
quantity  of  food  on  any  given  quantity  of  land  ;  and  y«t  *'  that  the  utmosk- 
weight  of  mutton  to  be  produced  per  acre,  per  annum,  on  land  of  about 
50i.  per  acre  value,  would  be  1501.;  whereas  the  averagie  weight  of  a  croj> 
ofivheat  per  acre,  afluming  22  bufhels,  according  to  the  eftimate  of  Mr, 
A.Y.  and  at  60lb.  the  bufhel,  would  be    1320lb.!"    The  remarks  oil 
the  ufe  of  the  hand  hoe,  and  the  coufequent  employment  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  iniicad  of  horfes,  are  extremely  judicious  and  important,  in 
^  foil tical  and  Tttoral,  as  well  as  in  an  dr§T7V«//«;vi/ point  of  view.     Refpei5ti» 
ing  the  ufe  of  potatoes  for  making  (larch,  he  calculates  that  as  much  ftarcli 
might  be  produced  from  one  acre  of  potatoes  as  from  three  acres  of  whea^. 
His  mode  of  feeding  flieep  with  potatoes  feems  alfo  to  be  highly  advan* 
%eous. 

%  Utility  Y  Country  Banks  considered.    Pp.  86,     2«.     Hatchard.     ISOilL   . 

^THE  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  utility  of 
Cooalrj^  Blanks,  and  difcudes  the  fubjedt  with  much  ingenuity  and  Au> 
cefs.  It  is  his  aim  to  prove  that  "  the  whole  paper  money  which  can  finil 
a  i«ady  circulation  in  any  country,  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  the 
^M  aad  filver  of  which  it  fupplies  the  place,  or  which,  commerce  b^itig^ 
^  faille,  would  circulate  there,  if  there  was  no  paper  money."  Hd  con* 
tends,  '*  that  a  fuperfluous  iflue  of  paper  would  caufe  a  run  upon  the 
M  which  ilfued  it.''— '^  Let  us  fuppofe,'*  fays  he,  "  thai  all  the  paper 
w^  particular  'bank  which  can  be  eaiily  employed  in  the  circulation  of 
^country,  amounts  to  exa^ly  eighty  thouland  pounds,  and  tow^fwist 
^demand,  this  bank  has  at  all  times  tw^ty  thoufand  pounds  of  gold 
awl  filver  in  ttt'eoflTers,  let  thiff  bank  attempt  to  circulate  eighty-eight 
^fand  pound)/  the  furplus  of  eight  thodfand  pounds  abOvte  wiwt  lbs 
^ttbtion  can  eaiily  employ,  Wduld  fet«m  upon  it  atmoft  as  &(l  as  they 
V^K  ((Ried.  To  anfwer  it«'  occalionAi  demands,  this  bank  muft  i»-  th«|^ 
ttf^leep  an  additional  fura  in  readinefs,  equal  <o  4he  fufplua  iiftior  ins 
^  of  fwebty,  it  mull  keep  twenty-eight  ibottftod  pounds  ^iik  diaail^ 
^h,  M  it  would  increafe  the  expence,  and  diminifh  the  profits  of  th6 
^f  id)  judieious  bankers  would  ever  cimtinut  to  do.  "it  'R\\f9W%^iimlU 
WtNfafety  of  the  public  is  oonneded  with  ^e  real  infeereft  ti£  thi» 
^*^V^ndit  may  be  worthwhile  to  obferve,  that' the iniWfpUttftioi^ 
'^JvJ'ktViif.  VOL  Xfft  F  .  "!;,,.,--  ^:^.*,    pf 
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of  banking  companies,  fo  fa^v  fironoi^.beifjg^^  jRVjjl,  is  it%lf  a  good,  as  it 
rhtfeates  the  fecurity  of  the  public,  by  obliging  all  of  them  to  b^^  very 
cirettmfpedl  ia  theit  conduct,  and  not'extefAd  their  iflufeJ 'SJ^onrf  4'*due 
pr^ottion  to  their  caQi,  to  4>revent  thofe  tteavy  And'  miilidoits  ^tuns, 
"Which-are  often  occaiioned  by  rival  competitors ;  the  corifequences  if  a 
$a)ure  of  any  one  company  become  lefs  rnjurious  tO  the  public^  and  a 
free  competition  vrill  induce  the  bankers  to  be  liberal  in  tHeir  tranfaftiorts 
^itb  tboir  cuftomers."  -'  '^  '         "     '.'       "^ 

Ou*  author  oppofcs  the  opinion,  that  the  increafe  of  banks  arifes  from 
a^  previpus^nejieare  of  money  derived  from  the  flourifbing  itate  of  manu- 
^^urcis  and  coRunerce,  and  attempts  to  eilablifh  the  invene  poiition>  that 
'/.  tha  operations  of  banking  are  creative  of  wealth;  for  wherever  a  Bank 
can  flpwifli,  it  will  convert  the  produtl  of  induftry  into  money.**-^He 
al(b  combats  the  notion, — long  fince  exploded  indeed -by  the  invertiga^ing 
partjof^tbe  community— that  tbe  high  price  of  protalions,  efpecially  of 
Qpro,  originates  from  "  the.  facility  with  which  a  fet  of  monopolies  aft 
fuppUed  with  caih  by  country  banks ;"  aiid  concludes  •*  with  a  few  brief 
qbfervations  on  the  balance  of  trade,  the  courfe  of  exchange,  and  the. 
c^fQS^oftlie  export  of  gold  or  bullion  from  the"  country.^^ 


''^kn.f     it  1  i 
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iMr .  K  E I T  H  's  Defence  ©/"Campbell's  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  HUt&ry^ , 


^■1  n»m^  «    ■       "I" 


THE  public  is  fo  juflly  tired  of  Dr.  Campbell's  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical 
^ff2st9ty,  that  forae  apology  is  due  to  our  readers  for  bringing  the  fub- 
.jeft  fo' often  before  them.  The  apology  that  we  have  to  make,  for  tranf- 
g^effi^  at  prefent  on  their  patience  is  a  prom ife  given,  ,pej[4iaps  haj}dy^ 
t<|>Mr«  Keith  to  admit  two  letters  from  »him  in  vindication  of  himfejf  and 
his  friend.  Of  thefe  letters  the  former  w;is  publiflied  in  thp  yV^ti-jf^ohin 
for  November  lafl:>  and  we  had  reafon  to  cxpe6l  the  fecpnd  in  time  for  th^, 
fttcceeding  number.  It  did  not,  however,  arrive  in  time..f9r  us  to  nj^afee 
room  for  the  w^i^  of  it  even  in  this  number;  and  though  d^ted  jfo  f^,  I?apk 
as  O^ober  20,  1801,  it  appears  ffom  a  note  fubjoined  tq  it,  not.tp'|bav6' 
left  Keith  hall  till  the  10th  of  May,  1802!  '.    ;'.         ^  ^  .,,     <• 

-Sir,  ^  Mansf  tf  Keitji-halh  OcU  Q^y  \Z0\. 

^In  my  laftjetter  I  attempted  to  vindicate  myfelf  as  Dr. -Cantpbell's  bio- 
gj-aphcr.  In  thi$  I  (hall  endeavour  to  defend  the  memory  o(' that  teamed* 
ahd  worthy  man  from  the  attacks,  which  in  your  review  have  b(een  mad6 
afepn  his  Ledures  on  ecclefialtical  hiftory,  i   .  * 

i  do  not  feel  'myfelf  called  upon,  as  tlie  friend  of  Dr.  CampbfeU,  I©  enter 
dirc6lly,,intp  thecontroverfy  betwixt  liim  and  what  is  termed  the  Hi^h 
C^u^ch.  Party,  but^nerely  to  vindicate  him,  where  he  is  accufed  of 'acting' 
ij^a  minner  unbecoming  his  character,  as  a  learned,  liberal  roinded/^^nd 

•*'"'■''  .   -  ,       *Sxt 
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h4v^  pf^mife  this  vindication  with  a  (hort  general  view  of  Ims  fentl-^ 
ffieD(spn,Ciiuxch  polity,  which  hjis  no  where  been  given  in  your  review, 
thotigh  yei-y  evident  from  his  Le^ures.* 

Dr.  Campbell  docs  not  objed  to  any  form  of  Ghurch  government.  He 
%s  expreTsly,  that  "  what  l>e  has  advanced  does  not  oj/^ect  the  Itru^uhuss  o^ 
in  any  certain  circumftances  tke  expedien(y  of  tJie  ejiisco^uil  model,  but  onlj^ 
expQJes  the  anogance  of  pretending  to  a  jus  divinum'* — He  declares  that "  he 
isl^ti^ijed  that  no  form  offiolity  can  plead  fuch  an  exclufive  charter,  as  that 
lAr({se  in  its  prelent  acceptation  is  underdood  to  imply /'-i-He  denies  that 
''  ^ece  is  any  church  or  form  of  polity  in  the  different  Chriftian  feels,  which 
^l3e  fgiid  perfectly  to  coincide  with  the  >waJ^/  f  the  apostolic  Church*^ — 
*J,Spiijp  indeed/'  fays  he,  "  are  nearer  and  others  more  remote."  He 
%te§ds. "  j^hat  no  particular  form  of  church  government  is  prefcribed  as^ 
^^litSjf  pr  laid  down  as  unalterable  in  the  New  Teftamcnt ;  otherwife  \% 
would  have  been  laid  down  in  another  manner  in  the  (acred  hooks.''t-^ 
,  ^'^f^  |?e  admits  "  that  a  church -pnay  fubfiil  under  different  forms  as  well 
as  a  (late,  and  that  its  external  order  may  propei  ly  undergo  luch  altera* 
tions,  as  the  ends  of  edification  in  different  exigencies  may  require,  and 
pradence  may  dired;  although  no  change  ought  to  be  introduced,  which 
caaiaany  way  fubvert  the  fundamental  maxims  or  infringe  the  fpicitual^ 
nature  of  eccleuail,ical  governraent.'*j — ^Inftead  of  being  a  violent  and  im- 
placable enemy  to  the  Ciiurch  of  England  in  particular,  as  you  reprefent 
him,  he  does  not  in  his  whole  book  make  a  (ingle  objection  to  this  church,  §. 
M  a  church,  but  he  exprefsly  acknowledges  "  that  he  found"  the  epifcopa- 

Hans, 


*  The  reader,  who  fhall  take  the  trouble  to  perufe  our  review  with  at- 
tention, wilVfind  in  it  as  complete  a  view  of  Dr.  Campbell's  fentiments  on 
Chiirch  j)oli{^'  as  you  have  given  in  this  letter;  nay,  he  will  find  the  great;' 
er  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  palfages  quoted  here  by  you,  quoted  by 
wforttie  fame  purpofe. 

f  T!te  fame  thing  is  faid,  and  the  fame  argument  urged  with  equal  force 
bv'the  bppugners  of  the  dodrines  of  the  Trinity  and  atonenaent.  To  us 
tfl^^lfehtials  of  <he  conftitution  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  as  well  as  thef« 
t^l!oiS!rines  appear  to  be  laid  down  fully  and  clearly  in  the  facred  books. ., 

V  Ifhis^is  exactly  our  opinion,  but  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Campbelb- 
Aoagl)  the  *vi)ords  may  be  his.  A  church  may  certainly  fubfift  with  or  with^ 
outD^wand  Chapters,  with  or  without  Chancellors  2xA  Archdeacons,  with  of 
witbotrt  a  (disestablishment ;  and,  when  eftablifhed^  whether  her  hishofs  he 
^^ftlknitxRhet^otihe  tegidative  hoefy  of  the  state,  or  of  the  fupreme  court 
^^hjt^ktttfey  Here  iis  ample  room  for  alterations  in  the  externa)  ordex 
ofa  chuneh;  but  ^e  contend,  and  think  we  have  proved,  that  when  the 
order  of  bifhops'  is  caft  off  entirely,  *'  fuch  a  change  is  introduced  as  fub» 
^^^rtHlnd  ecctefiaftical  government"  inflituted  by  Chrift. 

'i'Hi  liieTSd  page  of  his  firft  volume,  he  thus  ekprefles  hinifelf— ;''  AnOf 
fHW^wnfequence  of  the  confufion  of  fpiritual  jurifdidlion  and  feculat 
iit.tbal  x:h^irch,  however  refpeftablc  on  other  accounts,  (for  thefe  ror 
marks  affeft  not  the  do6lrine  taught,  the  morals  inculcated,  nof  the  form 
ofeiorfhip  praclifed,  but  only  the /o//(y  and  discipline)  znoih^  conkqnenc^, 

P  2  I  fay. 
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liansi  or  *'  tbofe  who  preferred  the  epifcopal  model,  morale '«nd'«^- 
fenable  in  their  fentiments  on  church  government;'*  and  it  dtefervet  tx>ib« 
fcjpernbered  that  he  dedicated  his  tranllation  of  the  Gofpels  to  Dr*  Doik- 
glas,  the  prefent  Lord  Bi(hop  of  Salilbury.  No  doubt  his  opinions > arc  adf 
yexfe  to  what  is  termed  the  High  Church  Party;  but  that  party  is  not  the 
Church  of  England ;  nor  is  il  cither  fo  powerful  or  fo  refpe6lftbie  as  it  \wa$ 
fprmerly,* 

On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Campbell  afTerts,  that  *'  a  certain  nMekl  of  <!hm(M 
government  muft  have  been  originally  adapted  for  the  more  effe6ti»l  |iret 
lervation  oftjie  evangelical  inftitution  and  for  the  careful  tranfmiilioaor 
it  to  after  ages ;  and  that  a  jtresumptuous  encroachment  on  what  is  evidendy  ^ 
laf/i^«/^</is  juftly  re/trehensible,  in  thofe  who  ?Lxe  Jirefierfy  chargeahie  with'ftich 
encroachment.  He  admits  '*  that  a  minidry  is  essential  io  the  church  j?* 
ijv'hlle  he  contends  that  "  there  are  many  things  regarding  the  form  of  tte 
itiinillry,  which  muft  be  accounted  circumftantial.  And  he  exprefsly  de^ 
ijres  that  it  may  not  be  imagined  that  he  confiders  the  outward  form  rf 
polity,**  becaufe  not  of  the  ellentials  of  religion  as  a  matter  abfolutety 
•'  inaifTerent.'*  This,  he  fays,  ^'  would  be  an  error  in  the  other  extremer 
irequeftyour  attention  to  thefe  diftindlions,  and ^  quotations  ;t  in  oftiet 
that  you  may  know  his  fentiments  before  you  condemn  them.  * 

Let  me  farther  remark  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  a*  little  a  friend  to  the 
independents'  fcheme  of  church  government,  where  Christianity  has  been  mce 
established,  as  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  epifcopacy  of  England,  or  to  tlrtifc 
|]?oderate  epifcopalians  who  are  commonly  denominated  low  churdimenj. 

He 


I  fajfj  is,  that  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  among  them  have  now  no  regards  agree- 
ably to  their  original  deftination,  to  purity  and  manners.  They  ferve  only 
^9S  a /!^/{/irtf/ engine  for  ihc  eviction  of  tythes,  surfdice  feet,  and  the  like,  and 
for  the  execution  of  other  fentences  in  matters  purely  temporal.  Would  it 
have  been  poffible  to  devife  a  more  efFedual  method,  had. that  been  tlie 
expre;rs  purpofe,  for  rendering  the  clerical  cJiaracter  odious,  and  the  Jisc^dine 
fontemhtihle?" 

Is  It  poliible  for  the  moft  implacable  ene^y  to  the  cliurch  of  England 
to  bring  again  ft  her  or  her  clergy  an  ace  ufation  more  falle,  or  more^mar 
Ucious  ?  or  do  Dr.  Campbell  and  his  friend  fuppofe  that  an  accufatten  pre- 
ferred againft  the  jfroUty  and  discijiline  of  a  church  afieds^  not  thei  church 
lierfelf? 

.  ^  *  This,  we  hope,  is  not  true.  The  jihr^Sts  High  Church  tcgtdi  Dm  Church 
are  indeed  improper.  The  real  diftindion  is  between  the  friends^  of  the 
Church,  axid  thofe  v(^ho  confider  her  as  a  amventick  eftabliflied  by  thei  txmni- 
cipal  law.  Such  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  partizans  of  Hannnh  More  in  the 
JBIagdon  controverfy,  and  fuch  is  Mr.  Keith  in  the  prefent  controverfy. 

t  Had  you  paid  half  the  attention  to  thefe  diftindions  and  <^ote(Cion5 
^lj|at  we  have  done,  you  would  have  perceived  their  ineonfiibencyj  «nd 
would  not  have  brpught  them  a  fecond  time  under  review,  HDlei«  you  ««- 
.iider  inconfi  ftency  as  an  evidence  of  genius  and  well-digefted  learnings   ' 

X  .The  civil  establishment  of  Chriftianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  qiieC 
tioh.  The  church  fub^fted  300  years  before  Chriftianity  was  any  wiicr< 
tbe  xeligion  of  the  ilat^>  and  ihau  fubixlt  to  th^  end  of  the  world*  thougli 
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He  /kjfs  in  general,  **  It  is  hard  to  conceive  to  what  the  difciples  of  fome. 
modern  iedUries  can  be  made  profelytes,  unlefs  to  uncharitablenefs,  ha- 
tred and  calumny  againfl  theiV  ftn<fw  Chrillians ;  and  that  on  the  mofl^n 
voleufi' Bnd {^^intelligible  pr^texjts;,  for  neither  idolatrous  worlhip  nor  the 
esadioB  qI  unlawful  terms  ,pf  communion  are  fo  much  as  pretended?*— ^' 
WKl)  rsfp^  to  the  independents  in  particular,  ne  blames  many  of  theijt 
"  fvrJiavmg  kv^ught  the  clerical  order  too  low'*    If  his  life  had  been  prolonged 
afew  years,  and  if  he  had  not  deUyered  thefe  lectures  before  the  miflionariei 
ioT'/iniuigating  ti$  gospel  at  home  had  aflumed  their  modest  title,  they  Woa!<| 
have  mrnilhed  him  with  an  excellent  counterpart  to  the  opinions  of  Ihow 
wlio  are  denominated  high  churchmen.     In  what  way  the  jus  divtnum  of 
imiepttiKlency,  and  the  pra6lice  of  lay  preachfng  in  a  Chriftian  country 
would  have  been  treated  by  him,  we  may  form  a  very  probable  conjedtufft 
frotn^  many  palfages  in  thefe  lectures;  and  from  many  excellent  fWfturei 
iaAis.iermou  on  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  lately  republiibed,  afler  receiving 
l?i^  laft  corredions.     I  fliall  quote  only  a  lingle  ientence  from  the  latter# 
Aitftr  de&Eung  the  zeal  of  fei^arifm,  *'  to  be  that  ardour,  which  attending 
cbieAy  to^party  diftin6lions,  feeks  to  encreafe  the  number  of  retainers  to 
Aai  feet,  to.which  a  le6tarian  himfelf  happens  to  be  attached,"  Dr.  Camp- 
bell exprelfea  himfelf  in  the  following  words,  which  deferve  the  particulai: 
aiicaition  of  thofe  felf  appointed  mimonaries.     '^  A  zeal  of  this  kmd  fome- 
times^appears^  in  charaders,  where  there  never  appeared  a  fpark  of  29eal 
for  the  converfion  of  a  foul  from  iip  to  God;  for  tliat  love,  peace,  jo*, 
longTfdffering,  genllecers,  goodnefs,  iaithfulnefs,  meeknefs  and  temperance;, 
'wfaich  are  the  ornaments  of  our  nature^  the  fruits  of  the  fpirit,  and  th(^ 
^yoftheChriflian  name."* 

Permit  me  to  add  here,  as  you  have  given  no  general  view  of  the  suhjitt  hf 
'bs  hook,  but  only  a  number  of  remarks  on  a  fiw  of  the  lectwes,  tlwit  &^. 
Campbell's  great  objedl  in  thefe  preledions  is  to  trace  the  ris€,Jiri)gress,^  and 
~^ctme'ofihe  hierarchy, \  As  this  hod  not  been  much  attended  to  iy.anjt  ssd^ 
*mtical  historian  of  this  country,  it  probably  on  that  very  account  attracted  his 
^ice.    The  cjuelHon's  refpecling  ejiiscojiacy  or  presbytery ,  or  concerning  tHe 


all  civil  eftabliftimenta  of  Chciftianity  may  be  overturned.  Jf  the  cfaurchps 
planted  by  thft.apoftles  were  congregational  and  prelbyterialas  Dr.  Camp- 
bell reprelents  them,  no  power  on*  earth  had  authority  to  change  them  into 
» <3laflical  ai  dipcefmi  form ;  if  tliey  were  epl'copal,  in  the  proper  fenfe  i>f 
-fejword*,  th€y*.ha4  MO  (fight  to  barter  their  coulHtutiou  for  the  benefits  of 
ftfiTil.cftAbUUi^efit.  *  \ 

•vTjmfe  ielCappjQiojted  miffionaries,  vfho profess  at  lead  "  zeal  for  lheco|i- 
verfion  of  fouls  from  fm  to  God,"  may  reply  that  this  fentencc*  deferves 
^  th^rj-jfttJciHtian  more  than  the  attention  of  Mf.  Skene  Keith.  Thfey 
*^iH  c^rt^Dly,pbfevc  that  it  is  not  iiicumbent  upon  them  to  reconcile  T>t, 
Ca»pbtlJ'<S  4ift?l?r^§nt  opinions  ;  and.  they  will  abide  by  the  lectures  w^h 
oeirilieitheir  /ec«^eflaftlcal  polity  as  conilituted  by  Chrift,— a  conftitutibn 
>vbick,iv^,jl,^,p^,i  I^giflature  can  change.  Had  ijr.  Campbell's  «' life  b^^n 
pwloqgedj^/ew;. years,''  it  i&,pi;obj^ble  thaJt  his  it4^urqs  vy'ould  pleyfer  h^e 
■^  piil)lifli€4;  f<»r  a  work  more  dangerous  to  the.  Cphftitution  of  tbe 
Jft^iA^kjijftgdou^.has  not  illUed  from  the  prefs  fi nee. the  year  17S9;  and  to 
"^^  i^^nftitfttipn  the  doctor  himfelf  appeared  tgs  be  a  frienid,  ' 

'^[t'jAs  m^by  us  in  Vol,  9.  page  247.     ,  \       -^ 
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antiquity  oi  three  or  ordy  (fttvo  orders  cf  officet  s  in  the  Christian  church,  form  only 
a  subordinate  Jiart  of  his  plan ;-— though  what  he  has    aid  on  thefe  points  hai 
probably  pat  an  end  to  the  controverfy ;  among  men  w  ho  are  capable  of 
feeing  his  acuteneis,  of  feeling  the  force  of  his  arguments,  and  of  under- 
Handing  his  well  digefted  k-arning;  and  whofc  judgments  are  not  fettered 
"by  preconceived  opinions  or  the  prejudices  of  early  education.*     But  whe- 
ther he  be  in  the  right  or  not  in  thefe  controverted  points,  his  fubjedl  is 
not  a  polemical,   but  an  historical  course  of  lectures  on  the  Hierarchy,  f  in  which 
he  (hows  great  fpirit  of  refearch,  J  a  comprehenfive  mind,  deep  penetra- 
tion and  well  digcfled  learning.     And   that  fubjecl  ought  to  have  been 
fairly  flated«  though  you  diflfered  from  him  in  opinion. 
\.  After  theie  general  remarks  I  (hall,  as  briefly  as  pofHble,  point  out  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  falfe  criticilms  or  unfounded  charges,  in  your  reviews 
lor  March,  April,  May,  June  and  July. 

• .  In  your  review  for  March  you. blame  him  for  not  recommending  Marfbe's 
verfion  of  Michaelis'  lectures,  in  preference  to  the  original.  It  was  his 
uniform  pradticc  to  recommend  original  authors  in  preference  to  any  tranf- 
lation  :  and  he  could  not  depart  from  this  pra6lice  in  the  cafe  of  Michaelis; 
as  Marihe's  tranflation  was  not  pubiillied  till  long  after  this  recommenda- 
tion was  given  to  the  rtttdents.§ 

In  the  fame  review  you  find  fault  with  him  for  omitting  to  recommend 
^e  second  part  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  Hartley's  Obfervations  on  man.— 
Yoju  furely  might  have  confidered  that  Dr.  Capopbell,  who  was  both  an 
able  philoiopher  and  a  well  informed  divine,  may  not  have  inclined  to  re- 
commend a  writer  of  fo  mixed  a  character  as  Hartley  to  young  men;  j|  and 

that 


We  trufl  it  has ;  for  fince  a  man  of  Dr.  Campbell's  ingenuity  could 
^dd  nothing  to  what  had  been  urged  on  the  fame  I'ubjecl  long  before  him 
by  Lord  King  and  Mr.  Anderfon  of  Dunbar  ton ;  fince  he  has  been  obliged 
to  contradi6t  himfelf,  and  to  quote  authors  partially  and  unfairly  to  give 
plaufibility  to  ths  caufe  which  he  has  chofeu  to  efpoufe  f  and  fince  he  has 
every  where  fubfiituted  infdlence  for  argument,  "  men,  whofe  judgments 
are  not  fettered  by  preconceived  opinions  or  the^prejudices  of  early  edu- 
cation,'* will  naturally  conclude  that  the  conftitution  of  the  apoftolical 
church  was  epifcopal  and  diocefan.  But  Dr.  Campbell  talked  with  con- 
fidence, that  he  might  appear  very  learned  $  and  as  Eufebius  obfen^es, 
AvOp'VOi  ff-o^vfAadmc  iji^iiy  ^ciav,  «i  rov  aAi}d»^E^doM  e^«J)«  vXvovcc  SKreoQoti :  Whe- 
ther Mr.  Keith  belong  likewife  to  this  defcription  of  men  tlie  reader  will 
jttdge, 

f  Such  is  indeed  his  subject',  but  he  has  handled  it  not  as  an  hrdorian' 
but  as  a  polemic.     See  Anti-Jacobin,  Vol.  8.  pages  279  and  367. 

+  Where  ? 

§  It  was  publi(lied>  however,  before  thefe  le^ures,  and  fhould  certainly 
have  been  noticed  by  the  ed^or. 

(|.  It  was   the  very  circumfiance  of  Dr.  Hartley^s  being  a  writer  of  a 

ngtixed  chara6er  that  excited  our  surprise  (we  found  no  fault  with  the  omif- 

lion)  at  Dr.  Campbell's  neglecting  to  recommend  to  the  flu  dents  the  fecond. 

chapter  of  the  fecond  part  of  his  Observations  <m  man.     Dr.  Prieftle'y,  in  his 

remarks'  on  the  philofophical  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Dr.  Beattic,  had 

Urbngly  recommended  the  firft  part  of  the  Obseryatixms,  of  which  he  iiad. 

publiflicd 
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ih&i  be  fcleded  only  a  very  few  of  the  bei!  and  moft  unexceptionable  wri- 
tew,  whole  works  he  recommended  to  be  either  read  or  purcbafcd  by  tfe 
lladents.  -  In  your  review  for  March  you  alio  accufe  him  ^  prejudging  the  . 
cmtu  at  issue  iy  affixing  an  itnfir^er  meaning  to  the  word  ixjtXqo'i^,  the  real  fig- 
nificaliofl  or  import  of  which  you  do  not  appear  to  me  at  all  to  undefftantf. 
It  is  necelHiry  here  to  remind,  1  do  not  fay  to  inform  you,  that  the^Oeti^jfl 
AlfemWy  of  the  Athenian  citizens  to   which  Demofthenes  addr^fletf  Ihs  ii>- 
comparable  orations,  and  which  fometimes  met  casually,  and  at  6th<^r  tim^s 
by  voluntaiy  agreement,    was  denominated    ExxAjjo-iA;*    that  the  tadics  of 
Athens,  when  they  are  humouroufly  defcribed  by  Ariftophanes  a^  meetiri^ 
in  order  to  reform  tlie  liate,  arc  faid  to  be  fxxAry;afa(ra*  ;t  and  that  in- the 
l^th  chapter  o*'  the  Ads,  a  mob  of  the  Ephelians   meftihg  casual^,  {  ati^ 
continuing  together  by  voluntary  agreement  for  fome  time,  is  called  ixjcAn* 
r^  in. two  paifa^s;  and  that  the  lame  word  in  the  fame  cha}>ter  is  ufed 
to  denote  a  lawful  alfembly.     Firft,  when  the  Ephefians  ru(hed"into  !R^ 
theatre  laitk  (me  accord  ofM^vfixhv,  we  are  told  the  aflemblj'  wa5  "confuredl 
i iic«^]j<ri4  n'/  ffvyKiXfffA'*^^     Secondly,  when  this  mo^  or  disorderly  meeting\\& 
diliaifltd  by  the  town  clerk,  we  are  told  he  difmifled  the  affembly  a^sTrWc 
Ti»  fxxXucTiay.     Thirdly,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Ephefians,  he  mentions  a  Iw^- 
ittl  aifembly,  mofcM  cxxAucna,  in  oppoiition  to  that  day's  uproar,  §    Indeed 
nothing  can   be   more  evident,  than  that  the  Greek  word  ixtiXfi<rtoi,,  both  lii 
(acred  and  profane  writers,  dt;nQte$  an  ailembly,  whether  their  raeetfn^ 

-  ,  . ,   II  _ .     .  - ,1  - ■       II      I.     .,1       ,1  fciiiip^-^ 

pttblifhed  a  new  edition  well  feafoned  with  materialism.  As  Reid  and 
Beattie  were  both  profeflbrs  in  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  when  they  p»^ 
lilhed  the  works  remarked  on  by  Prieftley,  the  youth  of  that  uni verify 
mnii  have  been  very  differently  difpofed  from  oth^r  young  men,  if  they 
read  not  with  eagernefs  the  volume  thus  fet  ill  oppoiition  to  the  philofophj^ 
of  their  mafiers.  This  being  the  cafe,  we  are  ftill  furprifed  that  DiC 
Campbell  did  not  recommend  to  the  young  theologians  under  his  L-are,  the 
fecoijd  part  of  the  O^servatims  on  man,  which,  while  it  would  have  effec- 
tually c«)untera6led  the  ineJigious  tendency  of  Prieftley's  volurtie,  contain^; 
« we  faid  before,  one  of  the  ableti  vindications  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  fcriptures,  extant.  ' 

*  It  i&  n«ceflary  to  remind,  we  truft  not  to  inform,  you,  that  as  the  con-» 
fiimtien  of  Athens  was  democratical,  the  citizens,  to  whom  Demofthenes 
addre/fed  his  orations,  were  caikd  together  by  the  Archons  to  exercife,  irf 
general  aflcmWy,  th&fupreme  power  of  the  ftate. 

+  That  this  defcription  would  be  wholly  rf>j/f/«/<f  of  humour,  were  nol' 
the  original  fenfeof  iiai>.wfw  fach  as  we  have  reprefentcd  it  (Vol.  8.  p.  279) 
and  had  not  the  men  been  accuilomcd  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  magiftratcs 
to  deliberate  on  affairs  of  ilate ;  that 

t  The  Ephefian  .mob  did  ««/  meet  casuallyy  but- were  called  together  fcy 
Demetrius  who  made  iilver   (lirines  tor  Diank;  that,  in  its  original  fenfe, 
tttxte-ia,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  denotes  a  fele6i  fociety  cal]ed  to- 
gether by  fome   perfon   polfeffing,  or  assuming,  authority  to  do   fo;  that* 
Demetrius  probably  polfefl'ed,  or  he  certainly  assumed  aiUhoiity,  on  this  oc^'^ 
cafion,  to  call  together  the  men  of  like  occupation  with  himfelf;  aitd  tbbt 

S  The  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  alfcmbly  affecls  nc»t  oW  argument  t^" 
provided  the  aiiembly  be,  as  ow  fhi^  oecilion'-it  b^itfehtly  WasT  a^««aa'* 
^^ata  either  by  an  acknowledged  fuperior  or  an  artful  demagogue.        , 
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be  cafuftl  or  regular.*  Your  criticifms,  therefore,  on  the  import  of  this 
li^di  ^^d  your  demonstration  as  you  term  it  in  another  place  (as  if  the  import 
of  words  was  a  maiter  of  deinonftration)t  are  both  foreign  and  ill- fdunded ; 
a^d  it  was  not  Dr.  Campbell  but  the  Anti- Jacobin  Reviewers,  wlio  pre- 
judged the  caufe,  by  impioperly  limiting  the  fignification  of  the  wordtt- 
^  n^ta,  m  oppofition  to  its  general  acceptatiom  both  in  facred  and  profane 
writers.  Inflead,  therefore,  of  your  having  Ihewnthc  fallacy  of  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  reafoned,  all  your  own  reafonings 
•ivhich  are '  founded  on  an  improper  meaning  of  the  word  fxxXhctia,  mutl. 
fail  to  the  ground,  when  the  true  import  of  that  word  is  underfVood.  J 

Jn  the  concluiion  of  the  fame  review,  and  in  the  beginnrnff  of  your 
;Pridijres  on  Dr.  Campbell  for  the  month  of  April,  p.  358,  you  blame  Him 
for  taking  it  for  granted,  inftead  of  proving,  that  tlie  church  became  fo 
imich  corrupted.  You  ftiould  have  remenibered  that  he  was  a  pute'itant 
profefFor  of  divinity,  addi  effing  a  number  o{  hrciestant  ftudents  of  theolo- 
gy, and  tracing  the  rise,  krogress  and  decline  or  the  Romish  hierarchy.  He 
Vras  not  prele6ting  on  polemical  divinity,  and  on  that  branch  of  it  which 
Js  called  tne  popifh  controv<;rfy.  The  ecclesiastical  historian,  though  he  may 
Ke  a  critic,  and  fhould  poiiefs  a'  spirit  of  research,  is  not  necelTarVly  a  disjitt- 


•  t      -         .      ' 

'  "*  Whether  the  word  uutXn^iac  may  not  sometimes  iignify  a  cafual  meeting 
both  in  facred  and  profane  writings,  is  not  the  queAion  at  ilFue;  but  what 
is  lis  original  and  rflrf/V/z/ fignification.  Dr.  Campbell,  by  etymological  de- 
^u^tons,  had  endeavoared  to  (hew  that;  in  the  New  Teilament,  it  iignifies 
jfometjmes  the  whcrfe  body  of  Chriflians,  and  (ometimcs  a  fingle. congre- 
gation met  cafually  or  voluntarily ;  but  that  it  can  neVer  iignify  more  thetn 
«y^<;ongregation  under  the  fuperiniendance  of  a  single  pastor.  It  was  our 
endeavour  to  fliew  that  etymology  leads  to  no  fuch  concluiion  ;  bat  if  we 
tnay  ferm  a  judgment  from  this  farrago  of  confident  And  heiedlefs  aflertions^ 
jfott  onderiland  neilher  the  obje^  of  your  mafler  nor  of  us.  *'  You  have, 
how'evf  r,  Greek  and  grammar  enough  (you  are  aware  to  what  we  allude] 
to  know  that  ixxXnata,  h  certainly  derived  from  ixsaAi^,  as  xaXiu  is  proba- 
^]y  from  the  Hebrew  wofd  brp;  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  (we 
■wifh  to  give  you  as  little  trouble  as  poffible)  to  confuit  Parkhur{l'«  Qraek 
9nd  Hebrew  lexicons,  together  .with  Taylor^s  Concordance  on  thoie  words, 
yea  may  poffibly  fee  reafon  to  write  with  lefs  petulance,  the  next  time  that 
you  controvert  our  interpretation  of  mxXima* 

f  This  account  of  our  ufe  of  the  word  demonstration  in  etymology  js  jud 
w^fairzA  Dr.  Campbell's  account  of  Dr.  Hickes's  ufe  of  the  word  Jiction  in 
i)ivinity  (See  Anti-Jacobin,  Vol.  9.  pp.  2%%  and  246.)  It  proves,  tiiere- 
fere,  that  though  you  may  follow  your  mafter  haudfiastihus  aquist  you  are 
jboth  travelling  the  fame  road : 

Keu  M9^Af(ui§  Kt^fM*  xjolnt,  wott  rtAu  roAvy. 

KflSi  wl»xi^  ^Xf  ftonf,  Mou  mmht  etm^tf, 

X  They  are  Dr.  Campbell's  reafonings  and  not  our's  that  reft  npon  the 

iippery  foundation  of  etymology.     Cur's  reft  upon  fath ;  and  wc  had  no 

eccafion  to  enter  at  all  into  a  critical  difquiiition  on  the  meaning  of  words 

tut  to  fliow  the  rolteiinefsof  that  foundation  on  which  the  le^urer  builds 

bit  fuperflrufture. 
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toftt^k  ■  But  while  pointing  out  the  latent  fprings  of  errors,  which  were 
knewn  and  acknowledge^,  Pr'.  Campbell  vvds  entitled  to  fpeak  "of  that' 
torrent  of  corruption"  which  rendered  a  reformation  of  religion"  abfolutely 
neceffary. 

In  jour  Review  for  April  (p.  357,')  you  condemn  the  structure  of  his  thtrd 
Le^ure^  as  very  irregular;  and  you  altert,  that  the  object  of  it  feems  lobe. 
to  perfuade  his  audience,  that  the  difcipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is^ 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  congre- 
gational and  independent  churches  are  more  apoftolical  in  their  government 
and  difcipline  than  either.  You  do  not  feem  to  comprehend  the  ftrudlure" 
ofthispreledion,  and  your  aflertions  are  totally  unfounded  •. 

The  subject  of  that  Le6lure  is  the  detail  of  the  principal  caufes,  which 
contributed  to  the  rife  and  progrels  of  ecclefiattical  jurildidtionf;  whid^-. 
Dr.  Campbell,  afttjr  Father  PauH  traces  from  the  voluntary  appointment 
made  by  the  primitive  Chriflians,  when  Ibey  chofe  their  pafiors  to  be  ai^bi^ 
trators,  or  judges,  of  thofe  differences  which  fubfifted  among  them.  Thefe 
voluntary  appointments^  after  the  eflabliihment  of  Chriflianity,  led  to  the 
k^al  authority^  which  was  afterwards  conferred  on  bill  ops,  under  the  £fh- 
peror  Conftantine  J ;  and  which^  in  ^eneial,  was  much  extended,  though, 
in  a  few  inftances  occafionally  diminitbed  by  fuccceding  emperors.  Cdd- 
ftantine's  edid  rendered  the  fentences  of  the  bithops  final ;  and  compelled 
the  magiftrates  to  fupport,  or  to  fee  them  executed.  Valens,  mod  abiurdfy,, 
made  the  bilhops  judges  j  of  the  prices  of  all  vendible  commodities;.  Afca* 
dius  and  Honorius,  and  aflervvards  Valentinianus,  limited  thc^ir  powejij^. 
Jailintan  eilabliihed  the  epifcopal  tribunal  |,  and  defined  the  limits  ot,its 


§  We  did  remember  all  this ;  and  it  was  (he  very  qircum fiance  of  J^is 

being"  a  protedant  profellor  of  divinity,  addreflinga  number  of  proite^ 

tant  fludents  of  theology^  and  tracing  the  rife  and  progrefk  of  the  Koiaifh 

hierarchy/'  that  made  us  blame  him  ibr  prejudging  the  cauiie  (See.Aj^i* 

Jacobin,  Vol.  8.  p.  279).     Had  he  been  reading  ie6lur,es  profef]edlyiv4>n 

the  popiili  controverly,  lie  could  not  have  entered  on  the  courfe  with,  {vo- 

^riety  other  wife  than  he  has  done;  but  as  an  historian,  ^nA  a  fii€n4,^i^e 

Juppofe,  to  free  enquity,  he  (hould  have  traced  the  cburjcb  from  its.  origin, 

and  kept   popery  and  proteliantilm  both  out  of  fight,  till  each  had.q^^hi- 

hited  itfelf  in  the  courie  of  the  narrative.     He  was  not  necessarily  ^^iC- 

putant ;  but  he  appears  infatt  as  nothing  elfe ;  and  inflead  of  aicertaimng 

from  fcripture  and  other  writings  of  antiquity  what  was  the  faith  and  con* 

ftitution  of  the  primitive  church,  he  enters  at  once  into  a  cdntroverfy  witli 

Wr.Dodweli!!!  V 

*  The  prelection  and  our  aiTertions  are  both  before  the  public  j  atid  to 
the  award  of  the  public  we  cheerfully  iiibmit.  If  any  impartial  perfon, 
after  perufing  that  part  of  the  Ledure  which  extends  from  page  68  'tONV/b*, 
of  the  tirfl  volume,  flmll  fay,  that  the  object  of  the  Ledurer,  witip  jr efiJeCi 
to  the  Churches  of  England  andvScQtlaod^  wa3  diffecQi^t  from  what  we  have 
reprefented  it,  or  that  it  is  pof&ble,  withit$  Uve  f^roe  conipafst  to  write  any 
thing  better  calculated  to  excitq  tii^  angry  paffions  of  th«  multitude  ^ainfi: 
our  ecclefiaftical  conflitution,  and  to  renew  tl^e;  fcenes  of  164'2,'8^,->W<5 
will  acknowledge  that  we  have  expreired  owrf€|Kr^s  improperly.         ^^*'^ 

t  No,  Sir.  If  it  /ivi c^  any  thing,  it  traces  tji^  V^o^i/juritdidl^h  of^rZf- 
mucs.  '''.": 

X  Do  you  know  what  figure  of  fpeech  a  writer  ufes,  when  he  cbntraSids 
himfelf  thfice  in  five  confec^^tivc  fentences? 

jurifdiftionj 
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jurirdiftfon;  which  were  gradually  enlarged  by  the  ambition  of  Ihe  clergy. 
TJbc  rife  and  progrcfs  of  that  jurifdiftion  is  the  Ribjed  of  the  Ledlure. 
With  this  there  is  interwoven  what?  was  read  as  a  large  note  by  Dr.  Camp- 
bell (and  what  fliould  have  been  printed  as  a  note)  an  account  of  the  fecular  ' 
powers  belonging  to  the  prefbyteHes  of  the  ellablifhed  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  formerly  exercifed  by  the  Scotch  bilhops  in  the  days  of  epifcopacy,  who 
firft  enjoyed  thefe  powers,  and  alfo  an  account  of  the  connexion  betweei;! 
chorch  concerns  and  civil  penalties,  bdth  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  There 
is  not  a  (ingle  word  faid,  that  is  euher  for  or  against  either  of  these  two  churches 
as  ^kurches:  it  is  only  the  connedion  between  their  jufifdiclion,  and  that. of. 
the  civil  courts,  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  confidered ;  and  in  regard  to  both 
churches  he  cxpreffes  the  fame  wifti ;  viz.  that  the  power  of  the  church,  were^ 
C;Orifined  to  fpiritual  matters,  leaving  fecular  affairs  entirely  to  the  civil 
xnfakgiflrate.     Surely,  this  with,  if  it  does  not  accord  with  your  fentiments, 
ihould  not  have  given  you  any  oflfence. 

'There  is,  however,  another  paragraph  of  this  Le6lure  that  has  probably 
CC^ea^oned  you  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  wliole  f!ru6lurc,  and  to  mitlake  its 
object.  '  That  paragraph  is  inferted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confounding Vf 
private  quarrels  with  public  fcandals,  and  regards  the  powers  of  the  congre- 
gation in  primitive  times ;  where  Dr.  Campbell  fliews  that  tlie  people  re- 
tained '*  fdmc  (hare  in  the  decilion  of  queilions  in  which  morals  were  im- 
Biediately  concerned,"  even  in  the  days  of  Cyprian,  bilhop  of  Carthage, 
This  escpretlion  has  given  you  very  great  offence ;  fo  great  indeed  that  .you 
queHibn,  not  only  Dr.  Campbell's  confiftency,  but  alfo  his  integrity  (though 
you  frequently  ftyle  him  a  great  and  good  man)  merely  becaul'e  he  dift'ers 
from  you  in  opinion,  about  the  power  of  a  congregation  in  priniitive  times, 
in, approving  or  rejedtinjthe  fen tences  of  their  bithop  and  prelbyters*,  yet 
the  fault,  Which  you  cenfu'e  fo  feverely,  does  not  lie  with  Dr.  Campbellj 
but  with  the  Anti-Jacobin  Reviewers.  In  the  Iceennefs  of  polemic  writ- 
i^g,  yott  confound  what  he  properly  terms  "  some  share  in  the  decifion  of 
qaedioiis  wherein  motals  were  immediatefy  concerned y'  with  a  decisive  voice  in  the 
admimftration  rf  discif^Hne^  and  while  you  blame  him  for  not  quoting  any 
part  of  Cyprian's  Letters  in  proof  of  what  he  has  alferted,  you  deny  that 
that  there  is  a  fi»gle  paftage  in  tliofe  letters,  which  gives  the  fmallefl  coun- 


■I    ii  ^i 


*  A  miftake,  if  not  a  wilful  falfehood.  We  queflioned  the  Dodor'3 
ci>nfiftency,  and  almost  qneftioned  his  integrity,  not  *'  becaufe  he  differs  from 
us  in  opinion  about  the  power  of  the  congregation  in  primitive  times,**  but 
becaufe  "  holding  two  preferments  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  he  drew, 
jfromrhis  profeflional  chair,  a  picture  of  the  apoflolical  church,  to  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  bears  hardly  any  refcmblance."  (See  Anti-Jacobin,  vol. 
viii.  p.  353.)  Had  he  refigned  his  preferments,  his  differing  from  u-S  <^r 
from  all  the  world,  on  thefe  topics,  would  have  fumiflied  no  ground  for 
queftioning  his  confiflency;  but  we  cannot  think  the  pro felFor  of  divinity 
cdnfilfent,  who  undermines  the  church,  for  the  fervice  pf  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  train  pupils:  we  do  not  queflion  jo«r  confiflency,  becaqfeyod 
differ  widely  frotti  us  in  your  opinions  of  common  sense,  iourul  logic,  sound  cri- 
ticism,  fairness  of  condurt  in  quoting  the  ^ords  of  your  antagonists ,  and,  as  we 
fufpe^l,  the  very  first  py'tncifle  of  Christian  theology;  but  we  are  not  quite 
fure  that  you  are  pertei':!y  confiltent  in  pleading  the  paufe  of  thefe  I-e^ures, 
'  and  retaftningyOttr  living. 

tenancc 
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tenance  to  the  jurifdidion  of  the  people.  A  little  more  ^difcriihiimttOB 
would  have  been  more  becoming  .in  a  Reviewer.  Spme  share  in  the<le<:i^ 
lionofqueilions,  h  a  very  different  thing  from  a  tkciUvc  vdce ;  and  ttte-pOwiHT 
of  ieje*ling  or  approving  the  fentence  of  the  bifhop  and  preibyters,  whicki 
it  is  manifell  from  Cyprian^*  Letters,  that  tjie  people  in  his  tin^e  poifeiied  *, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  decisive  voice,  or  from  Uie  juriidictitik  of  iJm 
fecfk.  In  the  ariftocracy  of  Sparta,  which  contained  two  kmgs,  theordi*' 
nary  legiflative  power  was  in  thefenate;  but  the  laws,  after  being  palled 
by  that  legiflative  body,  were  approved  or  rejt'ded  by  the  people.  Yet  n© 
perfon  will  fay  that  Sparta  was  either  a  monarchy  or  a  democracy ;  or  Ikat 
either  the  kings  or  people  of  that  republic  had  a  decisive  voice  in  matters  of 
legiflati^n ;  though  the  king»  had  individual  voices  in  the  fenaie,  and  the 
people  colie(5!ively  had  a  power  of  rejecting  the  laws  when  propoied-fpr 
their  acceptance.  Now,  with  refped  to  Cyprian's  Letters,  nothiiig  -c^ii 
be  more  evident  than  thar  the  people  in  his  time  poile  ?ed  the  power  of 
rejection,  which  is,  indeed,  but  a  imall  par( of  political  authority,  whetlier 
of  the  judicial  or.  legi  dative  power  f-  The  language  of  Cvpnan,  witk^ 
refped  to  himfelf  as  biQiop,  and  of  the  other  biihops  his  colleagues,  tft 
alihoft  uniformly  *' e^o  et  colleger  met  qui  Jtrasentes  aJerant%',''  and- with t^ 
fpecl  (o  the  preibyters,  is  very  frequently  "  comfiresbyteri  nostri  qui  w^is  atn^ 
Mant^y  and'  his  addrefs  to  the  people  is  fleii  consisienti\\,  in  a  number  4*f 


'*  Where  is  thismanifeft?  Is  it  in  thofe  letters  in  which  the rhnrdi  is 
compared  to  a  sJii/i,  and  the  biihop  ilyled  the  master,  (£p.  59  )  wheie^he 
is  called  2l father ^  and  all  the  chriflians  within  hisdiocele,  \k\%chUdrtn,  (£]i; 
41.]?  where  it  is  faid,  that  "  here  fins  and  fichilms  fpring  up,  becaU'e  men 
coofider  not  that  there  ought  to  be  but.  we  bishop,  and  one  jt7DGe>  aii 
Cim/'j  wtf/- in  a  church,*'  (Ep.  59.)?  and  that  **  manente  concordiee  vi»i 
culo,  et  per feverante  Catholics  Ecclefiae  individuofacramentOt-a^uiiiftiiutli 
difponit  et  dirigit  unufquifque  epi.copus,  rationem  propoliti  lui  Domh|t> 
reditu rus,*'  (Ep.  55.)?  •      ;- 

+  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  very  reveffe  of  thisr^e  hi* 
letter  to  Cornelius,  in  which  he  gives  an-account  of  certain  ichilmatics  dt 
Carthage,  of  whom,  lie  fa^/s,  that  hs  had  received  Ibme  into  the  church, 
indireS  o/i/iosition  to  thej  people;  confeffing  at  the  fame  time  tllat^f^o  good 
bad  refulled  fiom  his  lenity.  *'  Vix  plebi  peri'uadeo,  imo  extorquoo  tit 
tales  patiuntur  admitti :  et  juUior  factus  elt  fraternitatts  dolor,  ex  eo  qaod 
onus 'atqiie' alias,  obnitente  plebe  et  contr  adiclnte,  MteA  tameo 
rAciLiTATii  suscEPTi,  pejorcs  cxtitcfunt,  quam  prius  fuerunt." 

t  Gyprian  and  his  comprovincial  biihops. 

S  All  the  world  knows  that  the  prelbyters  fei  in  confifl^ory  with  the 
biftiop,  and  that  they  were  his  coun'ello:8;  but  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
f^^iow  their  advice  is,  evident  from  Cyprian's  having  eftabliihed  a  rule  for 
the  readmillion  of  the  la/tsi  into  the  church  difapproved  of  by  five  of  the 
eight  prelbyters  of  Carthage. 

I!  Tme,  moft  learned  and  judicious  Sir;  the  infcription  of  tlie  IVth-epiftleis 


liacono  et  plebi  emeritae  coftsiitai/i ;"  but  had  you  rea;^  more  than  the  ad-. 
*  '  drefs 
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his  letters :  and  he  raufl  have  read  thefe  letters  very  carelefely,  who  does 
not  fee  that  in  Cyprian's  time,  the  bilhop  pieiided,  the  prelbyters  were  his 
anfefTors  or  counlellors,  and  that  the  people  had  a  rights  not  of  deliberating^ 
or  amending,  bat  of  approving,  or  rejc6ling,  the  Sentences  or  refolutions 
ofthebiftiop  and  his  council.     Indeed,  in  fome  very  flagrant  cafes,  tbey 
had  fomc what  more  than  the  power  of  rejecting.     A  great  offender  was  not 
to  be  received  into  the  church  nnc  /letitu  et  conscientia  pltb':s*\  and  Cy- 
prian promifes,  with  regard  to  a  number  of  things  that  were  to  be  decided 
op  ki9  return,  examinahuntur  singula  prasentilus^  judicantihus  vohu\l    I  do 
not  her^  fay  with  Rigaltius  on  this  paifage,  "  Itaque  non  clerici,  fed  etiam 
laici  tunc  judicabant.  *    The  bifliop,  in  a  particular  cafe,  might  refign  to 
them  the  Ible  power  of  judging.     But,  in  general,  the  bi(hop  and  nrefcytcrs 
were  the  judges,  though  the  people  had  a  right  to  approve  or  aiJ^)prove 
;Cif  their  fcntenccs.     And,  indeed,  I  do  not  iiee  that  in  a  perfecuted  church, ' 
when  the  fentence  of  the  bifliop  and  prefbyters  was  only  a  declaration  of 
opnion,  and  not  fupported  by  the  civil  magidrate,  that  the  people  could 
be* deprived  of  the  power  of  reje6ting,  or  difapproving  J.    That  power, 
however,  is  not  a  decifive  voice  (which  is  a  privilege  belonging'to  the  pre- 
lident  of  a  court,  when  the  judges  are  equally  divided  on  any  queftion). 
Yet,  as  Dr.  Campbell  very  properly  exprelfes  it,  the  people  had  ftill  tome 
fh^re  in  the  deciiion  of  quelHons,  wherein  morals  were  more  imm^iately 
CQncerned;  as  long  as  a  lentence  of  excommunication,  the  higheft  ccnfure 
that  the  bifliop  and  prefl)yters  could  pafs  again (l  the  greatefl  offender,  could 
only  take  effec!  if  the  people  approved  of  it,  and  fhunned  the  corapariy  of 
the  excommunicated  perfon  §.     It  docs  not  in  the  leail  invalidate  this  right 

of 


4refs  of  any  one  of  thefe  epiftles,  you  would  have^iicovered  that  cmshua^ 
relates  not  to  theyiow/r  of  the  people,  nor  to  their  sitting  in  council  with  the 
bifliop,  but  only  to  their  having  stood  fast  in  the  faith  during  an  a?ra  of  per- 
fecution,  when  multitudes  fell  away;  and  yet  y^u  talk  of  carelefs  readers  of 
thefe  letters ! ! 

.  *  Becaufe  sreat  offenders  were  reilored  fometlmes  at  the  requeft  of  the 
people,  and  always  with  their  knowledge ;  therefore  the  people  Ihared  with 
the  bifliop  and  preft)yters  the  power  of  the  ke)s!  Becaufe,  in  this  country 
criminals  are  always  tried,  acquitted,  or  condemned,  in  open  court,  therc- 
*fore  the  lookers  on — the /ileis  adstms,  fliare  with  the  judge  and  jury  i|i  con- 
4iu6ling  the  trial,  and  determining  the  verdidt !     Excellent  logician  ! 

'\  Such  ay*rtfw/5e  would  have  been  ridiculous,  had  the  people  in  the  days 
of  Cyprian  poflelfed  a  fliare  in  the  deciflonof  queftionsreipefling  dilcipline. 
The  preft)yters,  according  to  Dr.  Campbelland  you,  were  the  biftiop'a  equals : 
Why  then  did  not  they  and  the  people  decide  every  thing  in  his  abfence? 
Why  did  the  prefljyters  of  Rome,  no  lefs  than  forty  in  number,  fo  oftdi 
declare  tbat  they  and  the  people  could  decide  nothing  refpeding  the  lapsiy 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  ? 

\  If  you  fee  not  this,  you  underftand  neither  your  m after  noms.  Could 
.^not  the  bifllpp  and  prefljyters  refuTe  to  adminifter  the  holy  communion  to  a 
fcandalous  offender,  though  all  the  people  on  earth  ftiould  defire  them  ? 

A^,  biU  . 

.  .  ^  The,.peQj)le  might  keep  company  with  the  excommunicated  perfon, 
ofthey  di%ppfQved  of* the  bifliop's  fentence.     Certainly  they  might;  and 
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of  the  people,  whether  of  great  or  fmall  value,  that  Cyprian  flri6lly  forbids 
all  comoiunication  with  the  lapfi,  till  they  were  regularly  reftored  to  the 
peace  of  the  church;  Cyprian  nad  a  right  to  forbid  this,  as  the  exercife  of 
it  would  have  implied  a  power  of  difpeiiling  with  the  laws,  (which  certainly 
did  not  belong  to  the  people) :  but  it  diredlly  oppofes  your  aflertion  con- 
,  cerningthe  abfolute  power  of  the  bilhop  within  his  diocefe  *.  It  is  not  in 
aperfeculed  church  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  abfolute  bilhop;  and  Cy^ 
prion's  Letters  very  clearly  fhew  that  his  powers  were  not  unlimited f. 
You  ipeak  very  incorredly,  when  yoa  fay,  that  "  Dr.  Campbell  makes 
St  Cyprian  the  paftorof  an  independent  congregation  j ;  and  you  expr^ft 
vourielyes  very  coarfely,  when  yow  add  that  the  Do6lor  prefTes  the  apoflte 
Paul  xvAa  the  lame  fervice :  but  your  language  is  flill  more  inaccurate,  not 
to  ufe  ^ny  harfher  word,  when  you  aflertthat,  in  the  days  of  Cyprian,  ai 
biiliop  was  abfolute  in  his  own  diocefe,  and  had  power  to  make  what  fta* 
tutgf  hfi  pleafed,  being  accountable  for  his  conduct  to  God  alone.  For,  at 
that^  period,  worthlefs  billiops  were  depofed  by  Chriftians(|,  and  proui 
bijijops  ,were  martyred  by  Pagans;, and  while  you  feem  to  queftion  Dr», 
Qimpbell's  integrity,  you  quote  his  expreffions  very  unfairly.  You  repre* 
fent  bim  as  faying  "  Justinian  first  allotted  to  the  epifcopal  tribunal  the  ec- 
cfefallical  deliliquencies  of  clergymen ;  and  then  alk,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, **  Did  Justinian  live  before  St.  Cylirianf*  Dr.  Campbell  fpeaks  of 
^^e^QpJtal  tribunal  as  a  court  f  law,  when  eftabli (lied  by  t/iat  name  hy  si! 
Iloman  emperor.  His  words  are,  (vol.  i.  p.  66.)  "  Juftinian,  in  particular^ 
citablilhed  the  ehiscojial  tribunal,  allotting  to  it,  in  the  first  filace,  all  the 
caufes  that  could  be  any  way  underltood  to  concern  religion ;  tfien  the,  ec- 
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the  bilhop  might  refufe  the  communion  to  them,  for  their  open  contempt  of 
an  apoftolical  injunction. 

*  But  this  is  a  very  unfair  (late  of  the  cafe.  Cyprian  made  the  law  in 
Hi  retirement ,  when  not  a  fingle  prelbyter  was  with  him;  and  he  threatened 
with  excommunication  any  one  who  (hould  difobei'  that  law,  though  it  was 
difapproved  of  by  live  of  the-  eight  prelbytersof  Carthage,  and  by  many  of 
the  laity  who  had  been  con lellbrs.     See  Anti-Jacobin,  vol.  viii,  p.  36ll 

t  They  very  clearly  fhew  the  reverfe.     See  note  *,  p.  219.    -  •  ' 

X  l.et  Dr.  Campbell  and  St.  Cypriaif  themfelves  decide  betvveen  yo\i  lariil 
«s.  "  I  lliall  evince,  fays  the  Dodor,  (vol.  i.  p.  210.)  beyond  all  poliibility 
of  doubt,  that  the  bilhop's  cure  was  originally  confined  to  a  fingle  church 
or  congregation. — I  lliall  not  produce  the  pafTages  at  length,  from  the 
lathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  but  fliall  barely  mention  the  prin- 
cipal topics  which  ferve  to  vouch  the  facl,  and  which  can  be  verified  fromi 
theclearell  and  moll  explicit  declarations  of  t(iofe  primitive  writers,  par- 
ticularly of  Ignatius,  of  Juftin  Martyr,  of  Ireneus,  of  Tertullian,  of  Cy' 
priarij  and  feveral  others  !"  But  we  have  heard  St.  Cyprian  declare,  that, 
manenle  concordiaj  vinculo,  &c. ;  the  bifhop  was  anlwerable  fot  his  con- 
fer in  his  own  ch\iTi:h  only  to  the  Lord  f  The  reader,  therefore,  \iriir  judge 
whether,  on  this  fubjedl,  you  or  we  have  written  moft  correftly. 

II  Something  like  a  faliehood  in  the  words  of  truth.     Worthlefs  bitfiops 

^cw  indeed  degraded  by  a  fy nod  of  comprovincial  bidiopsi' who,  to  be 

^e,  were  Chrillians;  but  we  never  heard  of  bifliops  beitig' degraded,  ht, 

w  you  call  it,  depofed  by  the  people,  at  any  period,  or  by  the  inferior 

^g/i  except  at  Clafgow,  in  1^38.     See  Anti-Jacobin,  vol  ix.  p.  376: 

tfefiaflical 
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clefiaftical  delinquencies  of  clergymen  * ;  and,  last  tf  mil,  divers  forts  of 
jurifdidion  over  the  laity/'  I  might  here,  Mr.  Editor,  appeal  to  your 
readers,  whether  you  have  a6led  with  the  decorum  t)f  wife  men — with  the 
di^CJrimtnabon  of  good  critics — and  with  the  accuracy  of  language ; — not 
to  fay  fidelity  in  relation  of  facts,  which  was  necelfary  in  making  quotations, 
when  you  have  differed  in  opinion  from  Dr.  Campbell  concerning  the  ftate 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  powers  of  the  bifliops  in  the  days  of  St. 
Cyprian  :  but  I  am  aware  that  my  appeal  toyour  readers  might  imply,  that 
1  favopred  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  people.  To  avoid  giving  offence,  I  ap- 
peal to  yourleif,  Mr.  Editerr,  as  prelident^  or  bilhop,  of  the  Anti-Jacobms, 
and  to  the  Reviewe  s  with  whom  you  are  connected,  as  your  affellbrs,  or 
council,  —  "  v>bi5  prasentihus,  et  comfiresbyterts  qui  tc  assidtbnnt'^ — whether 
you  do  not  owe  an  apology  here,  for  queJtioning  Dr.  Campbell's  ams'tstency, 
and  even  his  integrity ;  when,  in  fa6i,  you  conlounded  some  share  in  the  dcd* 
sim  of  questions  x^{^^6\mg  itiOT^ih,  with  a  decifive  voice,  and  with  aflertiog 
the jarlsdicticn  of  the  [leople  \  and  alfo,  when  in  the  heat  of  polemic  difputajtion, 
inliead  of  the  temperate  language  of  juft  criticifm,  you  quoted  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's words  fo  carelefsly,  (for  I  do  not  accufe  you  of  wilful  mifreprefenta- 
tion,)  and  then  triumphed  over  him  as  guilty  of  a  grofs  anachrouifm.  If 
jou  had  not  quefHoned  his  integrity  I  fliould  not  have  expecled,  nor,  indeed, 
afked  this  apology ;  and,  by  your  making,  or  refufing  to  make,  one,  vou  will 
Ihew  that  you  are  either  a  reformed  bifhop,  or  a  pope  in  literature,  who  pie- 
tend^  to  infallibility  f.     But  to  proceed — 

•      '  \ X^. 
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» 

*  And  is  not  this  a  palpable  falfehood?  Juflinian  may  on  may  not  have 
firlt  allotted  to  the  epifcopal  tribunal,  the  civil  delinquencies  of  clergymen; 
but  that  a  le^urer  on  ecclcfiaftical  hiftory»ihould  lay  that  he  firft  allotted 
to  that  tribunal  their  ecclesiastical  delinquencies ;  and  that  a  careful  reader 
of  Cyp^ian^s  Letters  Ihould  contend  for  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  fuch  an 
alTcrtion,  are  two  of  the  raoft  extraordinary  things  that  we  ever  met 
w  hh.  Pray,  Sir,  be  (o  good  as  perufe  with  attention  «thc  canons  commonly 
called  apostolical  (you  will  find  them  faithfully  tranllated  into  EvgUsh,  by 
Mr.  Johnion,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Clergyman's  Fade  Mecumi)  and 
th^n  fay  whether  the  delinquencies  ofclergjtnteMwevn  first  allotted  to  the  epil^. 
copal  tribunal  by  Juflinian  1  You  have  carefulfy  read  the  Letters  of  Cyprian, 
and,  therefore,  need  not  be  told,  that  when  a  clergyman  was  depoled,  he  • 
was  deprived  of  bis  fliare  of  the  oblations,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffity  either 
of  pegging  from  the  heathen,  or  of  working  with  his  hands  for  his  dally 
br^ad;  fo  that,  even  in  a  perfecuted  church,  excommunication;  conildercd 
only  in  a  temporal  view,  was  fomething  more  than  what  you  iKit  Very  de- 
cently term  it — "  a  mere  declaration  of  opinion  V* 

t  This  attempt  of  Mr.  Skene  Keith  to  promote  ♦  fchifm  in  our  critical 
councils,  muft  be  founded  upon  one  of  two  fuppolitions,  equally  inadmif- 
fible;  he  mull  either  fuppote  that  the  Editor  did  not  concur  with  the  Critic 
in  his  opinions  of  Dr.  Campbeirs  conduct,  on  the  point  in  queftion?  or,- 
thai  the  arguments  uled  by  himfelf>  ip  defence  of  his  friend,  were  fb  llrong 
and^irrefiflible  as  to  fla(h  cpnvidtion  on  the  mind  of  the  Editor.  N<>tb4lig, 
we  can  ail'ure  Mr.  Keith,  Can  be  farther  from  the  fad.  The  Editor  h^ 
cordially'  fubfcribes  to  every  decifion  of  the  Critic,  and  will  cheerflill/ 
(ubnilt  to. any  portion  of  cenfuce  which  may  judly  be  thought  to  atttcb'^tO' 
the  jpevievvrof  pr.  Cfuupbell's  Ledlurcs,  though  he  can  lay  no  claini  t6  «i«j[ 
parf  of  the  praiie. Which  he,  in  common  with  many  of  his  readers,  'bdwv^ 
to  be  due  to  that  inaderly  ipecimen  of  critical  Ikill  and  acumen. 
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In  your  Review  for  April  (p.  364-,)  you  accufe  Dr.  Campbell  of  "  bely- 
ing Ihe  G^i/rrX  g/*  England.^*  And  you  fay,  *'  il:  is  moft  evident  he  has  be- 
lied her:  f6\  he  has  more  than  infinuated  that  the  tcft  was  contrived  to 
Compel  'men,  by  the  coari'e  implements  of  human  authority  and  worldly 
fandlions,  to  embrace  her  communion."  The  fadt  here  is,  that  Dr.  Camp- 
bell does  not  belie  the  Church  of  England ;  nay,  he  does  not  pafs  the  flight- 
el!  cenfure  on  her  as  a  church.  He  merely  remarks.  "  that  in  England  a 
ininifter  may  be  comheika  to  admit  to  the  (acrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  ^  . 
manVho  is  well  known  to  be  a  moll  improper  perfon,  an  atheill,  blaf- 
phemer,  or  profligate.**  After  (hewing  the  tendency  and  efledt  of  this'com- 
palfion  on  the  Englilli  clergy,  which  many  of  them  have  coniidered  as  a 
grievance,  he  fays,  "  True  religion  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  com- 
pelled by  the  coarfe  implements  of  human  authority  and  worldly  fandions,* 
Sorely  this  general  reniark  dontains  no  belying  of  the  Church  of  England,  any 
more  than  it  is  an  attack  oa  the  Britilh  conftitution,  which  Dr.  Campbeii 
both  refpedted  and  defended,  though  he  was  much  difpleafed  with  the 
Teft  Aft  *.,  Far  from  cenfuring,  and  ftill  farther  from  belying  the  Church 
of  Ei^gland,  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  "  his  remarks  affed  not  the  doctrine 
feaght,  the  morals  inculcated,  nor  the  form  of  worlhip  practifed  in  that 
church;^  he  only  "  points  out  the  confcquences  of  tlie  confufion  of  the 
fpirib^l  and   fecular  jurifdictions  in  that  church,  Iiowevtr  resJtcctahU  m.  other 

We  Ihould  have  deemed  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  expofe  the  fal- 
lacy of  Mr.  Keith's  reafoning,   the  impotence  of  his  a  guments,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  his  dedudlions  ;  had  not  the  Critic  taken  that  trouble  on  Htm-'"' 
felf,  and  fo  completely  fucceeded  in  the   performance   of  his  taik,  as  t« 
leave  nothing  for  us  to  fay  on  the  fubjed. 

.Whether  Mr.  Skene  Keith  may,  with  his  ufual  logical  precifion,  infer 
from  this  declaration,  that  the  £^rVor  is  "a  reformed  biihop,  or  a  pcipe  in. 
literature,"  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  ;  he  will  fubmit  to 
any  libel  but  that  of  ranking  him  with  a  Difienting  Paftor,  whole  ignorance 
offcripture  leads  him  to  convert  objedls  of  reverence  into  fubjeds  tor  con- 
tempt.—T/^^  Editor. 

•  Really,  Sir,  we  know  not  what  to  anfwer  to  this.     It  is  fuch  »n  in- 
llwceof  effrontery  as  calls  for  reprehenfion,  in  terms  which  nothing  but 
companion  cauld  prevail  upon  us  to  withhold.     Dr.  Campbell's  words  are 
thefe:  "  Med  have  been  very  long  in  difcovering,    and  even  yet  feem 
fcarcely  to  Itave  difcoveted,  that  ti-ue  reiigign  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature  io  he 
tm^dkdt  if  1  nnay  fo  exprefs  my  felf,  by  the  coarfe  implements  of  human 
auJiority  and  -iVorldly  fandions.     Let  the  law  of  the  land  restrain  vice  an<f 
•injuftice  of  every  kind,  as  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  order  of  fociety-,  for 
this  is  its  proper  province;  h\itlet  it  not  tamjier  imth  religion,  by  attempting 
^  ^force  its  exercises  and  duties.     Thefe,  unlets  they  be  free-will  offeings, 
are  nothing;,  they  are  worfe.     By  fuch  an  unnatural  alliance,  and  ill-judged    ' 
^f  hypocrify  and  fuperftilion  may,  indeed,    be  greatly  promoted,   but 
tenuine  piely  never  fails  to  fuffer!" — Is  it  pollible  to  affirm  more  explicitly 
tbaa  your  friend  docs  in  thefe  words,  that  the  teft  was  contrived  to  compe|*^   ' 
'^en,  by^the  coarfe  implements  of  human  authority  and  worldly  fantftibtis,     '^ 
loe»brare  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England?'  Did  riot  £>r;  Cairf^-^"' 
WUftow;  tfcftt  the  teft  was  contrived  not  for  this  purpole,  but  toi  exdludtf  '\ 
'^  certain  civil  offices  edl  ivio  are  not  already  of  the  xojnnmnipn  iff' tiki  Chufc)i'6f^".\ 
%W^  And,  does  not  every  man  who  gives  of  the  test  an  account 'WhicT!i^  ^ 
^iww/tQ'befalfej  belie,  at  once,  the  c&/rc(4j//^j'/«/^  of  Englaud?     /'   /^  ."' 
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mccounts.**    Sarely  the  reviewer  of  thefe  Ledures  hat  retd  them  over  very 
carelefsly ;  or  lie  is  not  mailer  of  this  controveriy,  htroevsr  respectable  he  mey 
^e  on  ether  accounts,    I  do  not  accufe  him  of  wilfuliy  mifreprefeiiting  what  Dr. 
Campbell  has  laid  of  the  Church  of  England;  but  it  is  evident  thathe  is  very 
little  acquainted  with  the  conftitution  of  the  eftablilhed  Church  of  Scotland;: 
for,  in  the  very  fame  paragraph  in  which  he  fpeaks  To  rathly  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, he  talks  of  an  abfuid  and  impious  practice  among  the  Scottidi  clergy^ 
in  refufing  the  facrament  of  baptifm  to  the  children  of  parents  whole  moral 
conduct  has  not  been  unexceptionable;    Hating,  that  he  does  not  fuppofc 
that  this  impious  practice  '*  is  authorized  by  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  that 
it  is  too  commonly  connived  at  by  her  judicatories/'^ — It  is  necellary  here,  to 
inform  you,  that  the  eftablifhed  Church  of  »Scotlaiid,  which  is  prelbyteriaii 
here,  follows  exactly  the  Scotch  Epifcopal  Church  before  the  Kevolution ; 
and  prohibits  not  the  bajitlzing  of  children  in  fuch  cafes,  but. the  admitting  of 
the  parents^  while  they  are  undier  fcanda),  to  be  (^jonfors  for  their  childretv 
liil  they  are  reftored  to  the  peace  of  the  church ;  but  that,  when  any  proper 
perfon,  (that  is,  when  any  man  who  is  free  from  church  cenfure)  is  willing, 
to  act  as  fponfor  for  the  child  of  the  nK>ll  profligate  parents,  all  the  ella-j 
biiihed  clergyman  are  obliged  to  baptize  fuch  children;  and  I  never  beard, 
of  a  fingle  infcance  in  which  any  Prefbyterian  Clergyman  refufed,  in  fuch 
a    iituation,  to    baptize  a  child*.      I  leave  it   now,   Mr.   Editor,  witH 
yourfelf,  to  fay,  who  has  belied  either  of  the  national  churches ;  but  I  aiii 
not  fond  ofcoarfe  language,  though  I  may  fometimes  ufe  a  (liarp  expreffion, 
while  1  vindicate  the  memory  of  my  friend,  who  was  incapable  of  belying 
any  man,  or  any  fociety  of  men. 

'     (To  he  concltuled  in  our  next,) 

•  We  have  heard  of  many  fuch  Inftances,  and,  for  the  truth  of  what  we 
afTerted,  could  bring  legal  proof.  Nay,  we  are  not  more  certain  thai 
Mr.  Skene  K«ith  is  the  author  of  the  letter  before  us,  than  we  are  thai 
fome  of  the  minifters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  make  the  facrament  of  bap- 
tifm an  inflrument  of  what,  in  England,  would  be  confidered  as  the  nQofl 
capricious  tyranny;  and  that,  one  of  them  urged  the  latter  part  of  the  IQth 
verfe  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epiflle  to  the  Romai\s  as  the  decifioa  ,o| 
St.  Paul,  that  tlie  children  of  drunken  parents  (lioulii  not  be  baptized*  til! 
either  their  parents  reform  their  lives,  or  they  themfelves  arrive  at  \}\q  yean 
pf  difcretion !  In  no  church  arc  parents,  under  scandal,  received  as  fponfori 
for  their  children;  but  a  man  is  not  under  scandal  merely  for  treating  the 
minifter  of  the«pariili  with  lefs  refped  than  he  may  chance  to  require  ! 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  letter  from  the  venerable  BishofSkikneii  was  not  received  till  tb( 
laft  (heet  of  our  review  was  put  to  prefs.  But  it  ihall  certainly  appear  ii 
our  next. — X.  W.  X.  ftands  precifely  in'  the  fame  predicaments  He  raaj 
fafely,  therefore,  continue  his  communications  withoutany  fear  <rf'r€je6i40ii 
and  he  will  find  his  opinion  of  our  impartiality  not  ilMbunded» 

The  valuable  EfTay  on  The  Leviathan  and  the  Behsmoth, 'b> 
Our  highly  efteemed  friend  the  Rev.  John  Whit  a  ker,  is  lat'^ndoAi^ 
early  infertion.— Scrutator,  on  the  conftru6lion  and  conda^  of  an-£n 
cycIofHedia,  fhall  appear  in  our  next;  as  (hail  F.  8.  C.*s  able  revkniy;  4 
©arrett's  Methodiftical  Farrago.  ♦♦  •     ♦  •  ■ 

Cantabxi€^i£NSI's's  reliance  on  oxMcanJmr  will  prove  not  ta  kii?€  fewi 
fniiblaced. — His  defence  of  Dr.  Pale  y  fliall  appear. 

2.  will  perceive  that  we  had  anticipated  his  wiflics. — ^W.  S.  is  received* 
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Archaeotogia  j  or^  Mifcellaneeus  Tra£fs  relating  to  Antiquity,  Publi/hed 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Volume  xiii.  iL  5s. 
White,  Robfon,  Nicol,  &c.     i8oo. 

,  nPHE  contents  of  fuch  a  volume  as  this  are^  of  courfe,  fo  different 
X  in  their  nrianner,  and  fo  diverCfied  in  their  matter,  that  a  gene- 
ral judgment  can  hardly  be  paffed  upon  the  whole.  At  leaft,  it  can- 
not be  pafTed  with  any  propriety,  before  we  have  gone  over  the  con- 
tents, confider^  the  manner,  and  examined  the  matter,  of  all. 
I'bis  we  fhall  inftantly  begin  to  do,  fenfible  that  we  have  delayed  too 
long  to  do  {o^  and  endeavouring  to  make  up.  for  our  dilatorineii  be- 
fore by  our  diligence  now. 

The  firft  article  is  "  a  dcfcription  of,  what  Is  called,  a  Roman  camp 
in  Weftphalia,  by  the  Abbe  Mann."  The  abbe  defcribcs-  **  this 
Roman  camp,  as  it  is  called,"  to  be  "  fituated  on  a  high  plain  ad- 
joining to  a  hamlet,  called  in  the  maps  Barrurii  or  Barnum',  about 
two  and  a  half 'Englilh  miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  city  of  Dorften,  on  the 
river  Lippe,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Wefel ;  and  about  a  mile 
fcuth  of  the  faid  river,  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  high  road 
leading  from  Dorften  to  Duifbourg*"  This  however  the  abbe  does 
liot believe  to  have  been  a  camp,  and  his  own  plan  of  the  ground 
proves  it  not  to  have  been  one  j  it  having  no  confirmation  of  a  camp 
at  ah.  But  "  contiguous  to  it,  on  the  north  fide,  is  another  oblorig 
fquare,*'  or  (as  the  abbe  fhould  rather  have  faid,  in  adherence,  to  his 
own  plan,  and  in  profecution  of  hli>^wn  reafoning,)  a  lung  fquare  of 
Ko.  XLix.  vut.  xii»  Q.       s  regular 
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regular  form,  while  the  other  prefents  no  fquye  either  rcgular'or  ir- 
regular to  the  eye.     This  indeed  is  *'  leffer  than  the  preceding  one; 
being  a  plain  lightly  inclining  to  the  north  towards  the  river  Lippe. 
It  has  more  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  camp,  than  the  other;  as 
the  ground  on  the  weft,  north,  and  eafl:  of  it  has  been  difthicll?  dug 
fr3m  it  to  the  adjoining  declivity  j  which  on  the  north  and  weft  fides 
is  confiderably  fteep.     On  this  laft  fide,  and  clofe  to  it,  is  a^  deep 
gully,  rendered    impafTable   by  fprings  arid  boggy   ground."     But 
^^  clofe  to  this  north  iide  the  declivity  becomes  confiderable,  and  the 
ground  is  cultivated  down  to  the  Lippe.'*    The  very  plan  of  the 
ground  unites  with  the  defcrjption  of  its  boundaries,  to  prove  this  a 
real  camp,  placed  upon  the  northern  fummit  of  a  fteep  hill,  and 
having  an  impaftable  morafs  upon  its  weftern  fide  ;  extending  along 
^nd  beyond. this,  in  that  favourite  diagram  of  the  Romans  for  a  camp, 
a  long  fquare ;  commencing  from  the  ground  defcribed  before,  and 
reaching  up  to  what  is  called  upon  the  plan  '^  a  flight  appearance  of 
a  vallum."    Here,  therefore,  we  have  undoubtedly  a  Roman  camp.' 
Yet  of  what  moment  is  it  to  notify  a  camp,  unlets  we  can  appropriate 
it  to  fome  portion  of  hiftpry  ?  Without  fuch  an  appropriation  indeed, 
we  read,  we  wonder,  and  we  learn  nothing.     The  abbe  has  given  us 
the  former,  and  we  haften  to  furnifh  the  latter.     **  Slowly  recovering 
from  a  long  and  dangerous  illnefs,"  as  the  abbe  was  when  he  wrote, 
in  February   1796,  **  obliged  to  leave. this  place,"  Ratifbon,  **  for 
Auftria,  in  the  beginning  of  April*,"  and  being  now  deftttute  of 
books  and  all  literary  aid, 'it  was  "  not  poffible"  for  him  then  *'to 
make  any  refearches,  concerning  the  aera  of"  this  camp,  *'  or  the  oc- 
cafion  that  gs^ye  birth  to  itt."     The  abbe  however  enters^  into  the 
hiftory  of  the  Roman  expeditions  into  Germany,  "  as  far  as  memory 
prompts,"  and  thus  concludes  at  the  end  ;  **  from  thefc  and  many 
other  well-known  fails  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  the  whole  extent  of  the  banks  of  the  fiver  Lippe,  muft  have  been 
the  fcene  of  many  bloody  battles  in  their  long  wars  wHh  the  Sicambri, 
Marfi,  Angrivarii,  Cherufci,  Brufteri,  &c."  Yet  ftill  we  are  only  float- 
ing at  large  in  our  hiftorical  geography,  and  argue  only  what  the  very 
configuration  of  the  camp  had  4)roved  before,  the  Roman  quality  of 
the  camp.     Let  us  come  therefore  to  a  point  at  once,  and  fettle  upon 
it.     "  The  different y^ar^^x  of  this  river,"  notes  the  abbe  concerning 
the  Lippe,  '*  aie  in  the  Trutoburgian  mountains,  (olim  faltus  Tru- 
,  .toburgienfis,)  fo  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Quir»£tilius  Varus,  with  the 
lofs  of  his  legions  and  eagles,  under  Auguftus  Caefar,  near  Dethmold, 

ioiim  Trutoburgum)  5  and  that  of  Drufus,  near  Lippfpring  {olm 
^ontes  Luppise).  The  jfra  Druft  is  near  this  laft-named  place;  and 
the  veftiges  of  the  Ara  Druji^  or  Cajiram  Alifonis^  are  ftill  more  vifi- 
ble,  near  the  jun£):ion  of  the  Elfen  (olim  Alifo)  with  the  Lippe,  on  a 
high  heath  four  miles  weft  of  the  city  of  Padertorna.*'    Thus  does  the 
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a&bethrowan  xxkfxil  irradiation  of  light,  over  this  p^rt  of  Roman 
Germany  !    But  the  irradiation  bears  not  upon  the  Roml^n  camp  near 
,  Dorften.     This  is  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  Lippe'diftant,  froixi^ 
either  i'aderborn  or  Dethmold.     To  what  expedition  then  does  it 
adually  belong  ?  It  belongs-  to  Drufus's  apparently.     In  the  yiear  ten 
before  our  aera,  Drufus  ^^  again  puflied  out  to  the  war  in   fpring,'* 
fays  Dion  Caffius,  "  and  croiied  the  Rhine,  and  overthrew  the  Ufi* 
p^es;  then  bridgbd  over  the  Lifpe,  burji  into  tbf  country  of  tht 
Sitambri,  and  advanced  through  it  even  to  the  country  of  the  Che- 
rufci,  as  far  as  the  ffif/n- *  .'*     He  thus**  penetrated,  along  the  Lrippe^ 
from  weft  to  eaft,  up  to  the  verv  vicinity  of  Varus's  defeat  near  Detfa-» 
mold.    Accordingly  Velleius  I'aterculus,  ftretching  out  the  hiftory 
a  little  beyond  the  truth,  tells  us  **  he  croffed  that  ffyiry  which  I 
wiih  had  not  been  foon  ennobled  by  the  Jlaughter  of  our  army  f ."     For, 
as  Dion  Caffius  more  circumfiantialiy  informs  us,  Drufu?  ^^  would 
bavecToS^d  the  Wefer,  if  he  had  not  been  in  want  of  provifions,  and 
ifthe  wijiter  had  not  been  approaching  J."     He  therefore  marched 
back,  not  by  the  route  which  he  had*  taiten  before,  but  by  the  union 
of  the  Lippe  and  the  £Ifen  near  Paderborn ;  and  there  he  cdnftru£led 
a  fort  at  the  point  of  union  ^."    Y^t  what  then  are  thefe  two  camp%  , 
the  oite  fuppofed  the  other  apparent,  and  both  immediately  adjoining  .^' 
On  that  to  the  fouth  of  the  apparent  camp,  *'  within  this  compafs  of 
ground,"    as  the  abbe  telJs  us,    "  are  (ten  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
tumuli  or  barrows,  confufedly  placed,  (o  as  to  make  it  not  eafy  to 
count  them  ;   but  all  perfectly  diftin£^  and  round,   two  excepted. 
They  are  from  fix  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  apd  refpeflively  as  many 
yards  at  leaf,  in  diameter.     They  are  all  covered  with  the  fame  heath 
and  white  pebbles  as  the  furrounding  plain,  and  of  th^  fame  apparent 
aatiquity"  with  each  other.     "  Thcife  tumuli  feem  to  indicate,  that 
the  ground  whereon  they  are  placed  was  rather  part  of,  or  adjoining 
to,  a  field  of  battle,  than  a  camp ;  becaufe  it  is  probably  that  they 
were  raifed  over  diitinguifhed  flain,  itnd  becaufe  it  was  not  ufual  with 
ancient  nations''  or  with  modern  "  to  bury  within  their  camps  or 
habitations."     The  whole  plain  has  evidently  been  a  fieJd  of  battle, 
and  by  connexion  with  the  hiftorical   extra£b  from  Dion  Caffius 
^ve,  we  fee  that  the  Ufipetes,  whom  Drufus  is  faid  to  have  over- 
^Jwown,  juft  before  he  bridged  over  the  Lippe,"  and  *'  burft  into  the 
country  of  the  Sicambri"  beyond,  were  overthrown  by  him  upon  this 
^Cy  plain,  at  the  very  laft  angle  of  their  country,  and  upon  the  very 
fctd  out  of  it.     The  Romans  had  intrenched  themfelves  in  their  ufual 
i&anner,  wdtbin  their  long  fquare  camp ;  the  Ufipetes,  who  had  hung, 
^pon  their  rear,  drew  up  to  engage  them,  on  the  plain  at^the  fouth 
'  fide  of  their  camp  5  aAd  the  Romans  threw  down  their  vallum  bn  that 
^6,  fo  as  to  leav«  only  ^^  a  flight  appearance  of  a  vallum,"  in  order 
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to  march  out  in  good  order  and  engage  them.     Witfiin'that  vaTIuin 
th«  Romans  had  taken  their  pofition,  while  the  workmen  were  cm- 
ployed  in  bridging  over  the  Lippe  at  the  vale  below.     And  thus  em- 
ployed as  the  Romans  were,  the  Ufipetes  could  venture  at  laft  to  face 
them  in  the  fields,  approached   their  entrenchments  accordingly,  biit 
were  met,  encountered,  and   beat  upon  this  heath  by  the  Romans. 
Yet  the  Romans  fixed  no  fort  here,  as  they  fixed  one  near  Paderborn. 
The  vallum,  therefore,  which  had  been  nearly  levelled  to  favour  the 
march  of  the  army  out  of  the  camp,  in  inilitary  array,  has  remained 
.  ip  that  levelled  condition  ever  fince;  the  Romans,  on- thei'r  return, 
not  coming  this  way,  but  marching  by  Paderborn.     To  have  at- 
tempted a  return  by  this  way,  would  have  expofed  the  army  in  its 
diftrefs  for  provifions  to  confiderable  delay  in  its  movements ;  as  its 
own, camp  would  naturally  be  fei^ed  by  the  Germans,  for  a  poft  of 
advantage  againft  them  ;  as  "  the  elevation"  of  the  heath  "  is  fo  con- 
fiAerable,"  that  "  the  city  of  Wefel  is  diftindtly  feen  at  twenty  milcs^ 
diftance,"  even  "  Xanten  at  twent\-Jix  miles  diftance;"  the  vriiole 
being,  "by  conjedhire,  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Lippe,^* 
We  thus  fee  the  reafons  of  the  Roman  advance  by  Dorften,  arid  of 
t^e  Roman  retreat  by  another  courfe.     Nor  have  v^e  taken  this  long 
track  of  enquiry  with  any  other  purpofc,  than  to  (hew  antiquaries  in 
general,  how  they  (hould  attach  remains  in  the  country  to  incidents 
in  the  annals,  and  apply  both  to  the.  elucidation  of  general  hiftory. 
The  abbe  happily  prefented  forae  remains  in  Gennany,  and  we  have 
ftizfid  the  opportunity  of  exemplifying  the  principle  in  applying  them. 
The  next  article  is  one  of  a  very  different  nature;  being  '*  Obfer- 
vations  upon  the  Life  of  Cicely  Duchefs  of  York,  daughter  of  Ralph 
d.e  Neville  Earl  of  Weftmoreland  and'of  Richmond;  commiinicatcd 
by  tke.Rev.  Mark  Noble,  F.  S*  A."     The  obfervations  are  ufeful  in 
themfelvcs,  and  elucidate  the  life  of  this  princefs  ftrongly.     **  Many 
and   great,"    indeed,     **  were    the  changes    (which)    this   princefs 
Taw.     She  faw  the  crown  of  France  wrefted  from  the  infant  brow  of 
King  Henry  VI ;  and  (he  faw  him  deprived  of  that  of  England,  re- 
fiored,  again  dethroned,  and  bis  innocent  blood  cruelly  fpilt.     She 
iiaiw  her  fon,  King  Edward  I,V.  crowned,  dethroned,   reftored,  and 
cut  off  by  his  (own)  intemperance  at  an  early  age.     She  ftw  her 
grandfon.  King  Edward  V.  upon  the  throne,  but  deprived  of  hii 
iiiceptre,  imprifoned,  and  murdered,  by  whom,   and  when,  perhaps^ 
flie  sever  knew.     She  faw  her  youngeft  fon,  King  Richard  III.  ufurp 
the  regal  honours,  and  lofe  them  loon  after  with  his  life,  vvhen  not 
Qiore  than  tjiirty-two,  or,  at  the  moft,  thirty-five  years  of  age*    And 
finally,  flft  faw  the  enemy  of  her  family,**  or  rather  (as  Mr.  Noble 
Ihpuld  have  faid)  the  enemy  of  that  family  of  York  into  which  fhc 
bad  married,  herfclf  being  a  Lancaftrtan  by.birth,  as -her  mother  wa% 
a  daughter  to  John  Duke  of  Lancafter  *,  even  that  enemy  "  who  had 
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vaaquiflwd  him,"  Richard  III.  **  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  King 
Henry  VII.''  Such;iverc  the  misfortunes,  that  centered  ail  in  the 
pcrfon  of  this  princess  !  Compared  with  thofe,  what  are  the  ordinary 
misfortunes  of  life  !  What  indeed  are  the  miferies,  that  even  our  own 
very  eventful  period  of  revolutions  has  accumulated  upon  the  head  of 
any  one  female !      .  ■  * 

in  the  article  immediately  fucceeding  we  have  a  defcription,  made 
by  the  fame  clergyman,  of  a  gold  medal  ftrucic  upon  the  birth  of  King 
Charles  II..  *'  It  is  well  krtown  how  much  King  Chvlcs  I.  loved  the 
arts,  and  what  care  he  took  to  have  his  coins  more  beautiful  than  any 
of  his  predeceflbrs.  His  money  is  more  vs^ried  in  type,  than  that  of 
aayof  our  fovereigns.  He  was  fo  extremely  pleafed  in  diverfifyirig 
the  type  or  fafiiion  of  his  cxDins,  and  he  excelled  all  our  monarchs  in 
the  munber  and  yariety  of  his  models,  which  he  continued  occafion- 
ally  to  ftrike,  until  the  unhappy  civil  wars  ;  and  even  after  that  time 
his  coins,  from  their  beauty,  their  reference  to  events  and  places, 
and  their  dates^  may  b^  aimofl  ranked  with  medals.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder,  that  his  majefty  (hould  in  his  happier  days  ftrike 
medals,  to  commemorate  the  principaWvents  of  his  reign.  Of  thefc 
we  have  ma«^.—- As  the  medal  of  ^old  here  exhibited,  ftruck  to  com*. 
aiemQrate  the  aativity  of  Prince  Charles,  who  became  a  great  mo- 
narch, is  finely  preferved,  and  is  (I  prefume)  an  unique  ;  it  is  ex- 
jtrenrely  valuable.  For  it  probably  was  one  of  the  very  few  iflfued, 
and  thofe  that  were  (it  may  be  juftly  fuppofed)  pre  fen  ted  only  to  (bihc 
fewfcle*^  perfonages ;  for  King  Charles  L  wai  never  a  rich  fovereign ; 
his  majefty  had  always  more  tafte  than  wealths  His  medals  are  gene- 
rally of  filver,  and  the  few  of  his  that  are  df  gold  are  very  fmaji. 
This  medal,  which  I  have  now  defer ibed,  I  may  therefore  aver,  is 
one  of-  the  mofl;  valuable,  and  every  way  eftimable  ip  the  EngliQi 
feries/'  Thefc  obfervations  feem  as  juft  and  proper,  as  their  lan- 
guage is  ineorrecl  and  drawling. 

Mr.NoWe  next  gives  us  "  An  unpublifhed  gold  Coin  of  Charles  I.-* 
^efcribing  it.  "This  curious  piece  of  money,"  he  adds,  *' is  of 
v^y  elegapt  workmanihip,  and  appears  (o  be  from  a  die  of  that  great 
*rtift  Briot.  Both  the  letters  placed  over  the  fliiejd  upon  the  reverfe, 
s«id  the  mint  mark,  evince  that- it  was  coined  in  the  city  of  York  j  «ml 
the  numerals  III.  behind  the  king's  head,  that  it  was  ftruck  for  a 
three  (hilling  piece."  Yet,  either  from  fome  diffi^uly  in  the  point  to 
jbe  determined,  or  from  fome  confufion  in  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Noble,  or 
from  both,  he  c;oncludes  his  eflay  with  fayiTtg  of  «his  coin;  that 
^'^as  it  is  of  peculiar  elegance,  though,  from  its  fmallnefs,  difficph  to 
be  done  Juftice  to  in  a  drawing,  it  mi^ht  be  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  being  (hewn  to  his  majefty,  whether  it;  was  a  pattern  piece  for. a 
thr«e-(hilling^/Vr/,  or  as  a  fine  type  for  a  threepence."  Even  in  the 
intermediate  parts  of  the  eflay,  Mr.  Noble  fpeaks  concerning  *^  fov^ 
coins  2^fpecimens  j"  by  which,  in  confiftency  of  reafoning,  he  ought 
to  miean  pattern  pieces,  ftrutk  ofF**  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  being 
fliewn  to  his  majefty,"  but  aSgally  means  what  the  immediate  con- 
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text  declares,  ^^  pieces  of  money  in  different  metals  from  what  they 
are  defigned  to  be  made  current  in,"  and  ^^  given  to  the  friendi  of 
fuch  as  are  favoured  by  the  perfons  in  office  in  the  mint,"  which  many 
cabinets  {hew,  by  having  fuch/pecimensJ*  So  confufed  does  he  ada- 
ally  appear  in  his  ideas  here !  In  this  confufion  he  proceeds  thus : 
'*'  as  fuch  fpecimens  in  other  metals  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  found  fo 
far  back  as  this  reign,  and  as  the  monarch,  who  ftruck  the  piece, 
coined  a  far  greater  variety  of  money  than  any  other  of  his  predeceffors 
or  fuccefTors,  {do  not  fee  any  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be  looked  upon 
us  a  realcoin^  ftruck  in  York,  of  the  value  of  three  Jhillings.  If  it  is  fo, 
It  may  be  pronounced  very  valuable,  as  it  is  (I  apprehend)  an  unique/' 
Mr.  Noble  thus  aflerts  at  the  beginning,  that  it  v^s  a  three- (hilling 
piece;  re-aflerts  in  the  middle,  that  he  fees  no  reafon  why  it  fhould 
not  be  confidered  as  a  three-fhilling  piece ;  and  yet  allows,  at  the 
clofe  of  all,  that  it  might  be  a  pattern- piece  for  three«fb  tilings,  or  for 
thne-peme.  Antiquaries  furely,  the  minute  and  the  accurate  efpecf- 
ally,  fbould  always  be  clear  in  their  conceptions,  and  confiftent  in 
their  reafpnings. 

We  have  then  an  article  thut  is  very  curious  in  itfelf,  yet  fets  all 
criticifm  at  defiance  j  being  "  A  complete  Lift  of  the  Royal  Navy  of 
England  in  1599."  ^^^  vefTels  are,  however,  let  us  obferve,  from 
the  title-page  of  the  original  record,  **  The  Shippes,  or  Navy  Royall, 
lying  in  H^rborowe,  as  well  as  in  the  Roads  by  Chatham  in  the  River 
4!^  Med  way  Waters  \  as  alfo  upon  prefent  Occaiions  by  Gravefend,  in 
the  River  of  Thames,"  &c.  From  this  record  we  learn  with  afto- 
nifhment,  what  neither  the  exhibitor  of,  nor  the  annbtator  upon  it 
has  obferved  ;  that  in  1599  ^^  roya!  navy  was  ail  laid  up  at  Gravef- 
end, or  at  Chatham  only.  The  grand  harbour  of  Portfmouth,  that 
capital  roadftead  for  our  navy  in  peace,  was  no  more  ufed  by  Eliza- 
beth, than  the  other  roadftead  of  Plymouth  was  by  her  fuccefTors  to 
the  reign  of  William.  Yet  Portfmouth  we  aftually  find  to  have 
been  ufed  by  her  father  ;  as  **  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  this 
tower,"  Leland  tells  concerning  the  eaftern  point  of  the  harbour,  *'  is 
^  great  dok  for  fhippes^  and^v  this  dok  lyith  part  of  the  rybbcs  of  the 
Henry  Grace  of  Dieu,  one  of  the  biggejl  fhifs  that  hath  heene  made  in 
hominum  memorial."  So  much  grander  in  his  ideas  of  a  navy,  and 
fo  muchjufter  in  his  appointment  of  roadftead  for  it,  was  Hency, 
than  Elizabeth  !  Hers  were  only  forty-five  in  number,  and  the  forty- 
fifth,  "  the  Waftfpight,"  a  mifprint  (we  fuppofe)  for  Warfpite,  **  of 
two  cannon,  two  demi-cannon,  thirteen  culverins,  ten  demi-culve- 
rins,  and  two  fakers,  allbfbrafs." 

The  fixth  is  a  *'  DifTer^tion  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mary,  an 
Anglo-Norman  Poetefs,  of  the  ijih  century,  by  Monf.  La  Rue." 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  F.  Dance,  Efq.  "  Mary  may  with 
great  propriety  be  regarded,"  fays  the  original  author,  as  tranflated 
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by  Mr,  Dance,  *'  as  the  Sappho  of  her  age.  Unfortunately  fhe  has 
fcarccly  mentioned  any  circumftance  relating  to  Herfelf.  But  ihie 
made  fo  confiderable  a  figure  amongft  the  Anglo-Norman  TrouveurSy 
that  flje  may  very  fairly  lay  claim  to  this  inveftigation  of  whatevef 
concerns  her  memory."  In  this  inveftigation  we  find,  that.**  the  firft 
poems  of  Mary  are  a  colle£lion  of  lays  in  French  verfe,  forming  vari- 
ous hiftories  and  gallant  adventures  of  our  valiant  knights  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufagc  of  thofe  times,  they  are  generally  remarkable 
for  Angular  and  often  marvellous  cataftrophe.  Thefe  lays  are  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum  amongft  the  Harleian  MSS.  No.  978.  •  They  con- 
ftitute  the  largeft,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  moft  ancient  fpecimen  of 
Anglo-Norman  poetry  of  this  kind,  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us.** 
The  author  then  enters  into  a  detail  concerning  her  and  her  lays. 
Among  thefe  **  the  fmaller  ones  are,  in  general,  of  much  importance 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient  chivalry.  .  Their  author  has  defcribed 
manners  with  a  pencil,  at  once  faithful  and  pleafing;  (he  arrefts  the 
attention  of  her  readers,  by  the  fubjeft  of  her  ftories,  by  the  intereft 
which  (he  fkilfully  blends  in  them,  and  by  the  fimple  and  natural 
language  in  which  flie  relates  them.  In  fpite  of  her  rapid  and  flowing 
ftyle,  nothing  is  forgotten  in  her  details,  nothing  cfcapes  her  in  her 
defcriptions.  With  what  graee  has  fhe  depifted  the  charming 
deliverer  of  the  unhappy  Lanval  ?  Her  beauty  is  equally  impreffive, 
engaging,  and  fedudive ;  an  immenfe  crowd  follows,  but  to  admire 
fccr;  the  white  palfry,  on  which  fhe  rides,  feems  proud  of  his  fair 
burden  ;  the  greyhound  which  follows  her,  and  the  falcon  that  fhe 
carries,  announce  her  nobility.  How  fplendid  and  commanding  her 
appearance,  and  with  what  accuracy  is  the  coftume  of  the  age  fhe 
livc^  in  obferved  I  But  iMary  did  not  only  poffefs  a  moft  refined  tafte, 
fee  had  alfo  to  boaft  of  a  mind  of  fenfibiiity.  The  Englifh  mufe  feems 
to  have  infpired  her ;  all  her  fubjefts  are  fad  and  melancholy;  fhe 
appears  to  have  defigned  to  meit  the  hearts  of  her  readers,  either  by 
the  unfortunate  fituation  of  her  hero,  or  by  fome  truly  affiifting  cata- 
ftrophe. Thus  fhe  always  fpeaks  to  the  foul,  calls  forth  all  its  feel- 
ings, and  very  frequently  throws  it  into  the  utmoft  conlternation.'* 
Yet, «  convinced  as  I  am,"  fays  M.  La  Rue,  '<  that  Mary  did  not 
compofe  her  fables  in  France,  but  in  England^"  as  fhe  ufes  frequently 
Englifh  words  to  interpret  words  Welfn  or  American,  "  it  is  in  this 
latter  kingdom  that  the  "  Earl  Willlam^^^  at  whofe  folicitation  fhe  pro- 
fcffes  to  have  written  her  fables,  *'  is  to  be  fought  for  ;  and,  luckily, 
the  encomium  which  fhe  has  left  upon  him  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
excite  an  opinion  that  he  was  William  Longword,  natural  fon  of 
Henry  II.  end  created  Earl  of  Salifbury  and  Remare,  by  Richard 
Cocur  de  Lion.  This  Earl  died  in  1126*,  fo  that  Mary  muft  have 
Written  her  fables  before  that  time.  She,  who  in  her  lays  had  painted 
the  manners  of  her  age  with  fo  much  nature  and  fidelity,  would  find 
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no  difliculy  !n  fucceeding  in  the  kind  of  apologue.  Both  require  that 
penetrating  glance,  which  can  diftinguifh  the  different  pailions  of 
mankind,  can  feize  upon  the  varied  form  which  they  aflUme,  and, 
maricing  the  obje<5ls  of  their  attention,  difcover  at  the  fame  moment 
the  means  (which)  they  employ  to  att-iin  them.  This  faculty  Mary 
had  developed  in  her  firft  work  ;  and  i^t  was  therefore  to  be  fuppofcd 
that  no  diminution  of  it  would  appear  in  her  fecond.  For  this  reafon 
ber  fables  are  written  with  all  that  acutenefs  of  mind,  that  penetrates 
the  very  inmoft  receffes  of  the  human  heart ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
with  that  beautiful  fimplicity  (which)  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  ancient 
romance  language,  and  which  caufes  me  to  doubt  whether  La  Fon- 
taine has  not  rather  imitated  our  author,  than  the  fabulifts  either  of 
Rome  or  of  Athens.  It  muft  at  all  events  be  admitted,  that  he  could . 
not  find  in  the  two  letters,"  in  either  the  Roman  or  the  Athenian 
fabulifts,  **  the  advantages .  which  the  former  offered  him.  Mary 
wrote  in  French,  and  at  a  time  when  that  (this)  language,  yet  in  its 
infancy"  of  improvement,  ^'  could  boaft  of  nothing  but  fimple  expref- 
fions,  ardefs  and  agreeable  turns,  and  on  all  bccafions  as  natural  and 
unpremeditated  phrafeology.  On  the  contrary,  JE(op  and  Phaedrus, 
writing  in  Latin,  could  not  fupply  the  French  fabulift  with  any  thing 
more  thaa  the  fubje£l  matter  and  ideas  ;  whilft  Mary^at  the  fame  time 
fhe  furnilhed  him  with  both,  might  befides  have  hinted  exprefSon,  man- 
ner, and  even  rhyme.  Let  me  add,  that  through  the  works  of  La 
Fontaine  will  be  found  an  infinite  nu?nber  ef  wards  in  mr  ancient  Ian- 
guagej  which  are  at  this  day  unintelligible  without  .a  coinmentary^^ 
This  Jaft  argument  appears  decifive,  for  La  Fontaine's  imitation  of 
fome  ancient  author,  and  therefore  hers  afluredly,  whofe  ma^nner  is  faid 
to  be  exadly  his.  *'  Mary  herfclf,  in  fpeaking  pf  ^iop,  informs  u§ 
that  a  king  of  England 

*'  Le  tranflata  puis  en  Englis, 
Et  je  Tai  rimes  en  Franceis/'  &c. 

^*  Now,  at  prcfent,  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  this  Englifh  tranflation, 
is  in  the  firft  place  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  inconfiftent  for  the  Englifh  to 
have  had  a  coUeftion  of  -ffifopian  fables  in  their  language,  during  the 
Ijth  century.  And  where  is  the  man  of  letters,  that  woijld  venture 
(I  do  not  fay  to  maintain,  but  even)  to  hazard  fuch  an  opinion  ?  In 
the  next  place  it  is  formally  concradicfting  a  woman,  who  affures  us 
that  flie  tranflated  her  fables  from  an  Englifti  original,  who  glories 
in  it,  and  who  muft  have  felt  a  much  higher  gratification  in  ftating 
herfelf  to  be  the  author  of  them,  if  (he  really  had  been  fo.  If  her 
own  teftimorty  fliould  be,  neverthelefs^  thought  infufficient,  it  might 
cafily  be  corroborated  by  that  of  the  MS.  in  the  royal  library,  15  a.* 
vii  i  which  contains  a  greatf  part  of  the  iEfopian  Fables  in  Latin, 
and  in  which  it  is  exprefsly  mentioned,  that  they  had  been  tranflated 
intoEngliib.  Being  written  in  the  13th  century,  ir  is.  of  the  fame 
time  as  Mary;  and  the  tranfcriber,  writing  only  in  Latin,  Cmply 
mentions  tbe  Englifh  verfipp,  \yhich  thencxifted,   in  an  hiftorical 
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!  fioint  of  vi^w."     Yet  "  if  in  th$  1  aft  place  we  examine  the  fables  of 
Mary  themfelves,  we  (hall  difcover  in  them  internal  evidences  of  their 
;  beiflg  tranflated  from  the  Englifli.     In  the  firft  place,  mention  is  made 
■   of  counties  and  their  judges,  of  the  great  aflemblies  held  there  for  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  king's  writs  that  were  iffued,  &c.  &c. 
Now  what  other  kingdom  befides  England  was  at  that  time  divided 
intu  counties  .'  What  other  country  poiTcfled  fimilar  eftablilhmcnts? 
\  But  Mary  has  done  more  j  in.  her  French  tranflation,  flie  has  pre- 
^  ferved  many  expreflions  in  (of)  the  Englifli  original,  fuch-as  welky  m 
I  thefaWe  of  the  Eagle,  tfce  Crow,  and  the  Tortbifcj  witecocs  in  that 
f  of  the  Three  Wiihes  ;  grave  in  that  of  the  rich  lion  ;  weries  and  wiJets 
'■  in  that  of  the  Battle  of  the  Flies  with  other  animals  ;  wafrel  in  that  of 
the  Moufe  and  the  Frog ;  &c/*    This  argument  fpeaks  for  itfelf.    Yet 
a  difficulty  occurs  concerning  "  the  "Englifli  colledion  of  JEfop'^ 
Fables,"     And  the  point  is  even  involved  in  "  impenetrable  obfcur' 
;'  rity."    If  however  "  I  were  compelled  to  form  an  opinion,*'  he  adds^, 
"  "  I  fliould  contend  that  thefe  fables  were  the  work  of  fome  monk  of 
1  the  nth  or   12th  century,  and  fliould  endeavour  to  prove  it  by  the 
r  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worfliip,  which  he  feveral  times  alludes  to, 
,  and  by  entire  paffages  of  the  Vulgate,  which  he  very  frequently  in- 
I  ferts."     Yet,  as  he  fubjoins,  **  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  in  the  time 
r-  of  Mary  there  aflually  did  exift  a  colledtion  of  Fables  called  jEfopian, 
I  and  publiftied  under  the  name  of  Romulus,"  who  is  faid  exprefsly  to 
.  h^ye  been  *'  the  Emperor  Romulus"  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Greek 
'  into  Latin ;  *'  that  this  author,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  has  vcrjr 
much  imitated  Phaedrus ;  that  thefe  Latin  fables  had  been  tranflated 
'I  into  Englifli ;  that,  without  doubt,    thofe  of  fome  other  unknowa 
I  writers  were  added  to  them  ;  and  finally,  that  from  this  latter  verfioa 
Mary  made   her  tranflation  into  Frcncn  verfe.**     We  thus  comprefs 
the  fubftance  of  M.  La  Rue's  diflcrtation,  even  in  the  very  words  of 
his  tranflator,  Francis  Dance,  Efq;  and  think  it  very  convincing,  as 
well  as  very  novel,  ingenious,  learned,  and  judicious. 
i:^'       We   have  next   an  article  very   extraordinary  indeed,    being   an 
\r    *'  Account  of  Infcriptions  difcovered  on  the  Waljs  of  aii  Apartment 
:    in  the  Tower  of  London,   by  the  Rev.  John  Brand,    Secretary,*' 
This  apartment   is  **  a  room  in   Beauchamp's  tower,  anciently  the 
place  of  confinement  for  ftate  prifoners,  and^  which  has  lately  been 
converted  into  a  mefs-room  for  the  officers  of  the  garrifon  there.     On 
this  alteration  being  made,  a  great  number  of  infcriptions  was  difco- 
>     vered  ori  the  walls  of  the  room^  which  probably  have,  for  the  moft 
part,  been  made  with  nails,  and  are  all  of  them,  it  fliould  feem,  the 
?     undoubted  autographs,  at  different  periods,  of  the  feveral  illufirious 
and  unfortunate  tenants  of  this  once  dreary  manfion.     For  the  difco- 
very  as  vvell  as  the  prefer vation  of  thefe  moft  curious  memorials,  the 
fociety  fland  indebted  to  the  unremitted  zeal  and  attention  cff  their 
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refpe^lable  member  Colonel  Smith,  F.  R.  S.  Major  of  the  Tower  of 
London."  The  infcriptions  are  all  exhibiied  lucceffivcly,  which 
Mr.  Brand  endeavours  with  great  diligence  and  no  little  fuccefs,  to 
appropriate.  *'  Of  the  feverity  of  the  reftriitions  (which)  thefe  ftatc 
delinquents  in  old  times  were  put  under,  and  •  who,  being  generally 
denied  the  ufe  of  books,  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  imprifonment,  feem 
to  have  fubftituted  this  fingular  fpecies  of  amufement,  in  recordiiqj  in 
the  beft  manner  they-  were  able,  on  their  prifon- walls,  their  names, 
arms,  crefts,  devices,  &c.  with  the  dates  of^heir  confinements +  ;  we 
have  a  ftriking  picture  in  the  Anecdotes  of  diftinguiflied  Perfons, 
lately  edited  by  another  refpe£lable  member  of  this  fociety.  At  page 
303,  vol,  iii.  of  that  entertaining  work,  we  are  informed  that  *  Tho- 
mas, Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  probably  efcaped  death  by  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  his  petition  to  the  Lordsy  from  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, requefts  to  have  fome  of  the  books  which  are  now  at  Lambeth; 
for,  (fays  he)  unlefs  I  have  books  to  read  ere  I  fall  afleep,  and  after  I 
awake  again  I  cannot  fleep,  nor  have  done  thefe  dozen  years  :*  further 
requefting,  *  that  I  may  hear  mafs,  and  be  bound  upon  my  life  not  to 
fpeak  to  him  who  fays  mafs,  which  he  may  do  in  the  ether  chamber, 
whilft  I  remain  within;  that  I  may  be  allowed  flieets  to  lie  on,  to 
have  licence  in  the  day  time  to  walk  in  the  chamber  without,  and  in 
the  night  be  locked  in  as  I  am  now.*  And  he  concludes,  '  I  would 
gladly  have  licence  to  fend  to  London,  to  buy  one  book  of  St.  Auftin 
deCivitate  Dei,  and  of  Jofephus  de  Antiquitatibus,"  We  know  of 
no  punilhment  more  fevere,  and  of  no  cruelty  more  favage,  than  to 
lock  up  active  ininds,  all  ufed  before  to  the  buftle  of  the  world,  within 
the  walls  of  a  prifon,  and  there  debar  them  from  books.  Yet  moft  of 
the  prifoners  in  this  apartment  feem  to  have  been/o  debarred.  And 
as  our  eyes  reft  upon  the  infide  view  of  this  apartment,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  accounts,  which  is  fo  dimly  illuminated  by  *'  darknefs 
vifible"  from  a  thickly  grated  window  in  a  paffage,  and  which,  by  its 
infcriptions  on  the  walls,  prefents  all  the  pa  ft  in  mournful  combina- 
tion to  our  mintls ;  we  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  the  change  of  it 
into  a  mefs-room.,  and  anticipate,  in  fancy,  the  walls  or  the  roof  re- 
echoing now  to  f<;)unds  very  different  from  what  they  once  heard. 

**  Copy  of  an  original  Manufcript  entitled  *  Inftrudlions  for  every 
Centioner  to  obferve,  duringe  the  Continuance  of  the  Frenche  Fleet 
tippon  this  Coft,  untill  Knowlege  (hall  be  had  of  their  Difperfement; 
given  by  Sir  George  Carye,  Captrin,  this  firft  of  September,  i586."'^, 
The  appearance  of  a  French  fleet  upon  our  coaft,  in  September  1586, 
is  aflerted  only  (we  believe)  by  the  prefcnt  manufcript.  A  note,  in- 
deed, written  (we  fuppofe)  by  the  fecreiary,  produces  a  long  exrra(3 
*'  from  Strype's  Annals,  1586,*'  as  containing  "  the  Hiftory  of  this 
Event.*'  Yet  the  extra£t  contains  not  a  fyllable  concerning  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  French  fleet.     It  mentions,  indeed,  by  name,  the  very 
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ilTucr  of  thcfe  inftrudlions,  as  '*  Sir  George  Carew,  governor  of  the ' 
jfleof  Wight;  but  mentions  not  a  French  At^t  to  be  upon  the  coaft 
of  the  ifle.  It  fpeaks  alfo  of  **  the  queen,  this  year,"  having  **  ene- 
mies on  all  h^nds  of  her,  and  continual  apprehenfions  of  invafion  ;** 
but  adds,  that  thefe  apprehenfions  rofe  "  especially  from  Spain^  now 
the  queen  had  taken  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  under  her  pro- 
tcflion,"  It  even  adds,  as  the  common  report  at  Newbaven  (now 
Havre  de  Grace)  in  France,  *'  that  the  king  had  fent  to  her  majefty 
an  ambaflador,  that  if  (lie  would  by  any  means  aid  Roche],  he  would 
have  war  with  her/'  So  little  does  that  extraft  contain  **  the  Hiftory  of 
this  Event ! "  Where  then  Ihall  we  find  the  hiftory  ?  Not  under  the 
yean  586,  anywhere.  Strype  indeed  avers  in  the  extract,  that  this 
year,  **  to  fecure  herfelf  by  fea,^  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  fent  out  with 
forty  gallies,  for  defence  and  offence,  and  did  notable  execution/* 
Yet  the  fending  and  the  execution  were  neither  of  them  under  I586« 
"  fFhile  with  thefe  and  fimilar  reafons,"  fays  Camden  exprefsly,  under 
1587,  **  Elizabeth  gently  foeths  the  king'*  of  Scotland  for  the  murder 
of  his  mother  in  the  February  before ;  **  that  fhe  might  be  beforehand 
m\i  the  war  which  fhe  faw  impending  from  the  Spaniards,  fhe  fent 
Draice  with  four  of  her  own  fliips,  and  with  others,  to  the  coaft  of 
Spain,  who  entered  the  port  of  Cadiz/*  &c.  ♦  The  annotator  there- 
fore has  not  done  his  duty,  becaufe  he  has  not  refolved  this  difficulty; 
becaufe  he  has  even  attempted  to  refolve  it  in  a  manner  that  is  wrong 
in  itfelf,  and  would  lead  its  readers  wrong.  But  havmg  faid  this,  we 
muft  alio  obferve,  that  the  word  **  Centioner"  in  the  title  of  thefe  in- 
ftruftions  is  left  unexplained  by  the  annotator.  Several  other  terms 
tfr^ explained  by  him  very  fatisfaflorily.  Yet  this  is  not  at  all.  Nor 
is  the  term,  as  we  were  inclined  to  confider  it  at  firft,  merely  the 
fame  with  our  Englifli  centry  ov  fentinel.  The  language  of  the(e  in- 
ftruSions  fliows  it  is  not.  '*  That  you  appoint  the  ferchers  of  every 
beacon,**  fays  the  fecond  inftrucSion,  "  diligently  to  attend  ther 
charge  from  tyme  to  tyme,  to  advertife  you  the  ccntioners  what  ihall  be 
ifcryed,  and  that  uppon  any  matter  difcovered  vou  advertife  me  with 
^iiligcns  what  fhall  be  feen.*'  Here  the  centtoners  appear  to  be  quite 
diftinft  from  the  centries,  the  latter  being  (we  fuppcfe)  *'  the  ferchers 
of  every  beacon,'*  and  the  former  being,  affuredly,  officers  immediately 
wnder  the  captain  or  governor  of  the  ifle,  **  That  you  take  order, 
ate  the  fourth  inftnj<Sion,  ^*in  all  the  pariihes  within  your  canten^ 
that  no  bells  be  ronge  in  the  church,  for  fervice,  cbrifteninge,  or 
buriall,  but  only  on  bel  during  the  tyme,  and  uppon  the  alaram  al  the 
Wis  to  be  ronge  out*.**  This  (hows  the  ftrength  of  the  alarm  that 
Was  taken,  at  the  real  ot  the  rumoured  appeara.nce  of  the  French  fleet 


*  Camden? Annales,  469,  edit.  1615.  **  Duin  Regem  his  et  hoc  ejuf- 
roodi  rationibtfs  lenrter  demulcet,  ut  bellum  quod  ab  Hilpano  imminerc 
profpexit  praeverteret,  Dracum  cum  quatuor  navibus,  regiis  ct  aliis  in  Hif- 
paniae  littoraemifit  j  qui  Pertum  Gaditginum  ingrefTus,''  &c. 
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upon  the  cpaft  pf  the  ifle.     But  it  alfo  (hows^thc  "  ccntionei"  to  be  the 
praefeci  of  the  ^'  canteii."     Yet  the  fixth  {ho\V3  this  ftill  more*     "1 
order,"  fays  .the  captain  in  it,  *'  that  you  charge  all  your  cantens^  a^ 
they  will  anfwer  to  the  contrairc  at  their  perriils,  to  provide  theoir 
felves  with  powder,"  &c.     The  whole  ifle  thus  appears  to  havebeca^ 
divided,    as  we  know  it  with  the  whole  kingdom   to  be  at  prcfent, ' 
into  hundreds^  in  tlie  afFe^ed  French  of  the  times  denominated  cen^ 
$ains^  or  cantons  ;  and  the  prefeds  t>yer  each  centen  appears  to  havt* 
been  therefore  denominated,  a  cenienier^  in  the  fame  aiFedted  Frencl 
zcention^r^  or  ,^  hundreder,  he  who  holds  one  of  our  hundred  courl 
at  prefcnt,  and  who  is  almoft  loft  to  our  knowledge  in  his  own  irifig- 
jiificancy.     And  we  clofe  our  obfervations  with  noting,  what  is  rc-j 
quifite  to  be  noted  for  fweeping  away  all  the  difficulties  before,  thai 
the  rumour  of  a  French  fleet  off  the  ifle  of  Wight  was  aftually  falfci 
that  the  rumour  of  fuch  an  appearance  refulted  merely  from  what 
Strype  tells  us  in  the  extradl:  before,  of  the  French  king  "  then  pre* 
paring  a  fleet  to  go  againft  Rochelle,  whereof  ten  fail  came  out  d 
^  Newhaven,  who  were  appointed  to  Jiaul  out  of  Newhaven  as  the  dajj 
before  j"  and,  that  this  rumour  hardening  into  an   aflurance,  into  I 
certainty,  even  into  an  actual  appearance.  Sir  George  Carew  ilTueT 
this>  as  he  had  previoufly  iflTued  a  *'  former  Book  of  InftrmSions,' 
for  watching  the  coaft,  firing  the  beacons,  and  calling  out  all  th 
militia  of  the  jfle. 

"  Account  of  the  fall  of  fome  of  the  Stones  of  Stonchengc,  in  t 
Letter  from  William  George  Maton,  M.  B.  F.  A.  S."     This  letter 
is  dated  in  May  1797.     "  On  the  third  of  the  month,"  it  fays,  con* 
cerning  January  preceding,  *'  fome  'people  employed   at  the  plough 
full  half  a  mile  diftant*  from  Stonehenge,  fuddenly  felt  a  confiderable 
concuflion,  or  jarring,  of  the  ground,  occafioned  (as  they  afterwards 
perceived)  by  the  fall  of  two  of  the   largeft  ftones  and  their  impoft. 
That  the  concuflion  fliould  have  been  fo  fenfible,  will  not  appear  in* 
credible  when  I  ftate  the  weight  of  thefe  ftones  |  but  it  may  be  propef 
to  mention  firft,  what  part  of  the  fti  udiure  ihey  compofed,  and  what 
were  their  refpeftive  dimenfions.     Of  thofe  five   fets  or  compares  of 
ftones,  each  cpnfifting  of  two  uprights  and  an  impoft,  which  Dr. 
Stukeley  expreflivcly  termed  trilithon^  three  had  hitherto  remained  in 
their  original  pofition.and  entire,  two  being  on  the  left-hand  fide  as 
you  advance  from  the  entrance  towards  the  altar-ftone,  and  one  on  tKe 
light.  'The  laft- mentioned  triliWQn  is  now  levelled  with  the  ground. 
It  fell  outwards,  nearly  in  a  wcftern  diredlion ;  the  impoft  in  its  fail 
ftriking  againft  one  of  the  ftones  of  the  outer  arcle  j  which  however 
has  not  been  thereby  driven  very  confiderably  out  of  its  perpendicu- 
larity."    Such  has  been  the  recent  fate  of  this  trilithon  !      We  vene- 
rate ihc  ftones  for  the  fake  of  the  ftru£ture.  We  therefore  feel  a  kind  of 
Pygmalion- like  aflFedtion  for  every  ftone  of  it.     But,  *^  the  lower  ends 
of  the  two  uprights  or  fupporters  being  now  expofed  to  view,  we  arp 
enabled  to  afcertain  thi  form  into  which  they  were  hewn.     They  arc 
not  right-angled,  but  broiled  t#  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  ftone  which 

flood 
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Ibodnearefl:  to  the  upper  part  of  the  adytum^  is  22  feet  in  length  on 
one  fide,  aiAcI  not  quif;  20  on  the  other.  The  differences  between  the 
eorrcfponding  fides  of  the  feJIow-fupporter,  is  ftill  grea,ter5  one  being 
i$  much  as  23,  and  the  other  fcarcely  19^  feet  in  length •  The 
breadth  of  each  is,  at  a  medium,  7  feet  9  inches,  and  the  thicknefs 
3  feet.  The  impoft,  which  is  a  perfe<S  parallelopipedon,  meafures 
16  feet  in  length,  4  feet  6  inches  in  breadth,  and  2  feet  6  inches  \a 
tkicicnefs.  ISow,  a  cubic  Inch  of  the  fubftance  of  which  the  above 
nes  are  compofed,  weighing  according  to  my  experiment,  i  ounce 
pennyweights,  the  ponderofity  of  this  entire  triitthon  will  be  found 

0  be  nearly  70  tons.     The  impoft  alone  is  confiderably  more  than 

1  tons  in  weight.  This  ftone,  which  was  projetSted  about  2  feet 
yond  the  fupporters,  made  an  impreiEon  in  the  ground  to  the  depth, 
feven  inches  or  more  ;  (yet)  it  was  arretted  in  its  tendency  to  roll, 

y  the  ftone  (which)  it  ftruck  whilft  falling.     The  fupporters,  of 
fc,-have  not  funk  fodeep;  indeed,  one  of  them  fell  on  a  ftone 
longing  to  the  fecond  circle,  wl^jch  1  at  firft  fuppofed  to  have  been 
rown  down  by  it,  but  which,  from  recurring  to  plans  of  the  prior 
eof  the  ftrudture,  1  find  to  have  long  been  proftrate.'*     Thisac* 
unt  we  dwell  upon  with  an  awful  fatisfa£lion,  as  it  recalls  to  our 
orics  a  ftr-u£):ure  that  we  have  viewed  with   great  admiration  in 
ur  youth  upon  the  pages  of  Stukcley,  that  we  have  perfonally  fur- 
yed  with  greater  in  our  manhood,  and  that  we  condder  in  our  o\S. 
iSgc  as  certainly  the-mott  extraordinary  monument  in  the  Britifli  ifles*« 
Sow^  feel  at  prefent,  and  fo  felt  the  author  himfelf  at  the  time  of 
Writing!     "  Though  I  could  ift>t  contemplate  without  emotions  of 
peculiar  awe  and  regret,"  he  adds,  *'  fuch  an  affault  of  time  and  ttie 
dements  on  this  venerable  ftru£lure ;  I  muft  own  thefe  emotions  were 
in  feme  meafure  counterbalanced   by  the  fatisfaflion  of  being  now 
t/iabled  to  difcover  the  original  depth  of  theie  ftupendour.  ftones  in  the 
ppund.     It  appears,  that  the  longer  of  the  fupporters  was  not  more 
than  3  feet  6  inches  deep(meafuring  down  the  middle),  nor  the  other 
but  little  more  than  3  feet*.     In  the  cavities  left /«  the  ground  there 
were  a  few  fragments  ^  ftone  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  forming  tiie 
fubftance  of  the  trilithon,  and  fomemaffcs  of  chalk.     Thefe  materiab 
fecmtohave  been  placed  here,  with  a  view  to  fccure  the  perpendicular 
,  pofition  of  the  fupporters."     The  mafles  of  chalk  were  plairfly  what 
were  thrown  up  out  of  the  cavities,  when  thofe  welre  formed  for  the 
reception  of  the  pillars  into  them;  as  the  fragments  of  ftone  were 
equally  the  chi4)pingsof  the  blocks,  when  they  vvere  moulded  by  th6^ 
chifel  from  that  rude,  unfliapely,  and  unfightly,  form,  in  which  they 
lately  appeared  at  Abury,  into  the  regular  fyfnmetry  of  tall  an<l  taper 
coluQins,  finifhed  with  impofts  for  an  architrave  above,  and  fecured 
by  fragments  of  chalk,  or  ftone,  well  rammed  in  below.     Thefe  tvvo 

« 

*  Thiscorre^s  Dr.  Stukeley,  who,  in  page  ^6,  fpeaiks  of  "  tli€  4-  or  5- foot 
« length  below  ground,**  ^ 

«     buildings 
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buildings  indeed  exhibit  to   us  in  a  ftnking  contraft  the  temples  of. 
our  Bricifh  anceftors,  one  of  theni  in  the  rude  primaeval  form  of  the 
earlieft  Britons,  the  other  in  alJ  the  finifhed   form  introduced  lately 
by  the  Belorje  from  Gaul,  yet  both  large  in  themfelves,  circular  in 
their  difpofition,  and  grand  in  their  appearance,  the  very  cathedrals 
of  their  refp^jftive  builders.     But,    as  Mr.   Maton   fubjoins  at  the 
clofft>  lingering  fondly  with   us  about  thcfe  dignified  remains,  and' 
endeavouring  fondly  to  gratify  himfelfor  «j  with  hope  of  their  long., 
continuance  notwithftanding  the  accident,  **  we  do  not  find  the  prc--^ 
cife  time  of  any  alteration  prior  to  this  upon  record}  it  is  therefore  J 
probable,  that  none  may   have  happened  for  feveral  centuries;  and  J 
tht  late  accident,  being  the  only  circumftance  afcertained  with  exaft-  i 
nefs,  may  be  confidered  as  a  remarkable  aera   iii  the  hiftory  of  this*] 
noble  monument  of  ancient  art."  ! 

(To  be  continued.)^  \ 
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LETTERS,  of  which  the  invention  arofc  from  the  ablblutc  nc*^ 
ceffities  of  human  life,  were,  at  their  origin,  employed  to  rM 
cord  none  but  truths,  which  it  was  indifpenfibly  requifite  to  prefervel 
and  communicate;  and  which  could*  not  receive  this  advantage  by 
any  other  imaginable  contrivance.  They  were  applied,  not  to  the 
Secondary  and  remoce,  but  to  the  pritn^ry  and  immediate  ufes  of  fo* 
ciety.  Laws,  the  revelations  of  religion,  treatres,  important  public 
cpiftles,  great  national  tranfa£i:ions,  and  moral  precepts,  were,  hence, 
the  firfl  things*,  taught  and  commemorated  in  written  language.  £%•» 
ternal  nature  was,  of  itfelf,  one  vaft  volume :  and,  in  their  firft  pe- 
nury of  knowledge  and  of  literature,  mankind  would  not  readily 
think  of  defcribing  in  writing  what  they  coiild,  at  any  time,  aftual- 
Ij  furvey.  Abftra^l:  ideas  and  objedls  irrecoverably  evanefcent,  would 
alone  feem  to  demand  to  be  perpetuated  by  letters.  That  which  was- 
firft  written,  becajne  the  firft  matter  of  learning.  Out  oflearnil^ 
originated  fcience  and  the  literary  arts.  By  thefe  means  was  fey 
that  the  culture  <i)f  theology,  moral  fcience,  eloquence,  ^and  poefy,* 
preceded  Natural  Hiftory  and  phyfical  fcience  in  general,  in  the  or- 
der'of  invention,  among  the  antients;  that  geometry  and  general 
fpeculations  concerning  the  elementary  formation  of  the  earth  and 
heavens,  were  the  firft  branches  of  phyiics  particularly  ftudied  ;  that 
Natural  Hiftory  was,  in  its  origin,  but  incidentally  cultivated,  as  bf ' 
Herodotus,  in  the  charadter  of  an  appendage  to  enliven  the  fcenery 
if)  the  hiftory  of  civil  fociety ;  that  when  moral  and  critical  fcience 
had  attained  to  high  perfedion  in  Ancient  Greece,  natural  hiftory. 

^  ftiU 
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Ml  remained  in  a  ftate  extremely  confufed,  uncertain^   and  impcr^- 
fea. 

Solomon  .among  the  Jews,  whofe  work  has  not  reached  us  ;  Arif- 
totle among  the  Greeks;  and  Pliny  among  the  Romans;  were  the 
only  great  writers  who  attempted  fyftems  of  Natural  Hiftory,  among 
the  ancients.  They  w^rote  when  literature  and  fcience  were  at  the 
higheft  pitch  of  improvement  in  their  refpe6\ive  countries.  But  the 
arc  of  printing ;  the  ufe  of  fo  many  inilruments  of  later  invention  for 
the  fervice  of  philofophy  and  the  arts ;  above  all,  the  general  inter- 
courfe  of  mankind  in  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  globe  mutually  the 
moft  remote  from  one  another;  were  wanting,  to  raife  this  ftudv  in 
ancient  times,  to  any  thin^  like  the  perfedion  to  which  it  was  def- 
tii)ed  to  advance  among  the  moderns. 

The  firft  perfons  who  applied,  in  modern  times,  »to  the  ftudy  of 
Natural  Hiftory,  did  fo  with  a  view  to  illudrate  the  writings  of  Arif- 
totle  and  Pliny.  They  were  content  to  follow  the  methods  of  their 
Biafters,  and  to  repeat  after  them,  the  fame  tales,  with  but  very  few 
correftions  or  additions  from  modern  obfcrvation.  From  the  time 
when  Lord  Bacon  propofed  his  new  methods  of  enquiry ;  but  more 
efpccially  fronri  that  at  which  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Society  fet 
an  example,  which  was  imitated  by  the  formation  of  other  fimilar 
focieties  throughout  Europe ;  natural  hiftory  began  to  aflumc  the 
character  of  a  new  fcience;  no  longer  an  afl'emblage'of  unconne<3cdi 
narratives'i  but  a  fyftern  attempting  to^afcertain  the  exiftence  and 
mutual  relations  of  the  material  refemblances  of  thofe  generic  and 
fpccific  ideas  of  things  which  were,  according  to  certain  fchemes  of 
philofophy,  believed  to  have  exifted  from  all  eternity,  in  the  divine 
mind,  as  the  prototypes  of  all  created  objects.  Hence  the  origin  of 
various  fyftems  of  natural  hiftory,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  feven- 
tecnth  century,  in  England  and  other  countries,  upon  methods  of 
claffification  u fef ul  indeed,  and  frequently  ingenious,  but  ftill  ex- 
tremely imperfeift,  becaufe  they  were  built  upon  a  view  of  fafls  not 
yet  fufficiently  extenfive,  and  were  formed  at  a  jime  when  due  ad- 
vantage was  not  yet  to  be  derived  from  the  lights  of  the  other  fci- 
enccs.  But,  while  fo  many  focieties  and  academies  were  zealoufly 
employed  in  the  tafks  of  experiment  and  obiervation,  while  new  re- 
gions were  daily  explored,  and  new  inftruments  of  fcientific  obfcrva- 
tion, invented  and  put  to  ufe ;  the  mafs  of  the  h&$  of  natural  hif- 
tory could  not  fail  to  be  daily  augmented,  and  its  increafe  to  ren- 
te a  new  arrangement  at  once  more  defireable  and  more  eafily  at- 
tainable* 

After^any  attempts  by  others,  Linnaeus  produced,  at  length,  a 
iyftematic  arrangement  of  the  fubje(Sb  of  natural  hiftory,  which  may 
be  faid  to  have,  for  the  firft  time,  advanced  this  part  ofknowledc^e 
to  the  genuine  dignity  of  fcience.  Spite  of  oppofition  by  thofe  na- 
toraUfts  whom  prepoffeffions  withheld  from  the  true  difcernment  of 
its  utility ;  it  gradually  found  its  way  to  general  reception.  The 
fchool  of  LinnaBus  came^  ia  confequfence,  to  embrace,  by  degrees, 

the 
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the  whole  body  of  the  votaries  of  natural  hiftory.  And  the  advan* 
tages  of  preclfion,  luminoufnefs,  order,  concifenefs,  and  accuracy  in 
the  evidence  of  fa£ts,  ^yhich  his  works  poflTefTed,  foon  contf.ibute(i, 
in  a  fignal  manner,  to  entice  many  more  to  the  culture  of  this  fci^ 
cnce,  than  had  ever  before  applied  to  it,  to  explode  innumerable  fal- 
£tie&  and,  errors  which  had  hitherto  debafed  the  general  mafsofits 
truths,  and  to  produce  an  unexampled  rapidity  in  the  increafe  of  the 
number  of  the  fa6ls  belonging  to  it. 

From  a  brief  and  fmall  manual,  the  book  of  Linnaeus  was,  even 
in  his  own  lifetime,  enlarged  to  a  work  of  very  confiderable  bulk  and 
magnitude.     In  fucceflive  editions  by  his  difciples  fuice  his  ^death, 
enlarged  to  comprehend  the  new  difcovcries,  it  has  been  expanded  to 
fill  many  volumes.     It  no  longer   retains   thofe  advantages  of  eafy 
brevity  which  are  requifite  in  a  work  ^eftined  to  give  the  fiift  cle- 
fuentary  inferudlions  in  any  branch  of  knowledge.     While  fomc  na- 
turalifts,  therefore,    have   written  new  fyilep;is,  refpeftively,  of  the 
biilory  of  this  or  that  particular  kingdom  of  nature ;  and  fome  have 
produced  ingenious  difquifitions  on  one  or  other  of  the  fpecics  of  natural 
bodies;  there  have  been  others,  efpecially  among  the  profeflbrs  of 
this  fcience  in  univerfities,  who  have  ufefuUy  employed   themfelves 
in  the  compofition  of  introduftory  compends  of  its  firft  elements,  fuch 
-  as  {hould  be  fufficientJy  fimple  and  cleai*,  to  be  eafily  underftood  by 
beginners,  brief  enough  not  to  frighten  or  difguft  them  by  prolixity, 
ftnd  of  a  fiz^e  not  inconvenient  for  being  carried  about  in  rural  ex« 
curfions.     S9me  of  thefe  compends  have  been  written  in  the  Latin> 
ftill  the  common  language  of  the  learned  world.     Others  have  been 
very  commendably  given  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, for  the  bene^t  of  perfons  who,  though  unfkilled  in  the  lan- 
guages of  elaflical  antiquity,  may  be,  yet,  neither  unqualified  nor 
unwilling  to  advance  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory.     The  Germans 
efpecially  have  produced  the  beft  of  thefe  manuals.     Such  aipe' thofe 
of  Blumenbach,  a:nd  of  Lefke  who.  appears  to  have  been  followed  in 
the  work  now  before  us. 

The  late  Dr.  Berkenhout  publifhed,  indeed,  many  years  fince,  i 
fmall  fynopfis  of  Natural  Hiftory,  in  the  Linnaean  method.  And  w« 
•  poffefs  a  multiplicity  of  larger  works  illuftrating  the  different  branch- 
es of  this  fcience,  as  well  as  compends  of  the  elements  of  feveral  of 
thofe  branches,  diftinftivcly.  But,  till  the  prefent  work  appeared, 
we  had  no  complete  fctentific  enumeration,  in  a  compendiouis  formi 
of  all  the  fpecies,  or  even  of  all  the  primary  and  leading  fpecie&in 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Even  this  work  is  not,  as  its  title  feems  to  indicate,  ^fkd  as  we 
-  ihould  rather  have  wifhed  it,  a  complete  view  of  the  genera  and  fpe< 
cies  in  all  the  three  commonly  acknowledged  kingdoms  of  nature, 
but  of  thofe  in  the  animal .  kingdom  only.  The  author  or  compile 
meanjt,.  originally,  to  make  it  embrace  natural  hiftory  in  dM  its  parts] 
.but. was,  he  informs  us,  deterred  by  difficulties  and  ioiconvenienca 
which  arofe  as  he  proceeded  ia  his  talk^  from,  carrying  that  origin^y 
.4efign  fully  Into  execution* 
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HIs.firft  volume  comprehends  an  ample  introdu£l:k}n   on  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  in  general, — the   hiftory  of   the  mammalia  or  fucking 

a/iimals, — the  hiftory  of  the  aves  or  feathered  and  flying  animals^— - 
that  of  amphibia  or  animals  living  fometime^  on  land,  (ometimes  in 
water, — that  of  fiflies — an  alphabetical  vocabulary  explaining  iu 
Englifli,  the  fehfc  of  the  Latin  terms  peculiar  to  the  Linnaean  JTyftcm^^ 
—and  a  general  alphabetical  index  of  the  contents  of  the  volume. 
Infefts  and  worms  are  treated  of,  in  the  fccond  volume:  and  an  al- 
phabetical vocabulary  of  technical  terms,  with  an  indc^- of  tlie  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  are  here,  likewife,  added.  Each  of  thele  vo* 
lomes  is  illuitrated   with  fix  copperplates. 

The  Introduction  defines  the  fciencc;  diftinguifhes  its  fub- 
jcds;  explains  the  principle  of  its  arrangements ;  indicates  the  beft 
means  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  it  by  ttudy;  and  concludes  with  21 
lift  of  thofe  which  are  reckoned  the  fitteft  books  to  be  perufed  in 
the  endeavour  to  acquire  it. 

Here  is  little  matter  but  what  is  pertinent,  correft,  and  'conveyed 
in  dearj  MnafFedied,  and  even  elegant  language.  Yet,  that  we  may 
not  facrificc  to  an  aflFedlation  of  candour,  the  juft  difcharge  of  our 
criticarduty,  we  fball  not  diflemble,  that  bcre  arc  a  few  things 
which  wc  fhould  have  wifhed  to  appear  otherwife. 

The  definition  of  the  fcience  of  Natural  Hiftory  is  inexaft  both 
by  deficiency  and  by  fuperfluity  of  words.  Itreprefints  natural  hif- 
tory to  be  **  a  defcription  of  the  appearances  and  properties  of*  the 
Natural  bodies  that  are  found  on  the  furface  of  our  earth."  But,  ap- 
fearanceSy  or  at  leaft  th^  modifications  of  ftruflure  on  which  thofe 
appearances  depend,  are  certainly  ^mong  the  properties  of  bodies  ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  quite  unneccflary  to  mention  appearances. gnd 
properties  in  the  definition  as  two  diflinfl:  thiiigs.  fiefides,  this  de- 
finition taken  literally,  limitsth^  inveftigation  of  Natural  Hiftory  to 
matters  and  forms  **  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;"  excluding  from  it's 
examination  all  that  better  part  of  mineralogy  which  is  employed  in 
exploring  the  interior  ftrata.  Thefe  faults  are  indeed  trivial.  But, 
inaccuracy  of  definition  in  the  elementary  parts  of  fcience,  tends  to 
encourage  a  general  loofenefs  and  want  of  precifion  \n  thought  and 
language,  of  which  the  cfFcd&  arc  ever  incompatible  with  clofe  and 
correft  reafoning. 

In  the  next  fentence,  after  this  definition,  the  author  fpeaks  of 
"the  ftudy  of'Economicks.**  This  term,  ^^  Economichy^*  is  not,  in 
itfelf,  improper.  It  is  adopted  by  the  Ger^nans  from  the  ancient 
Greeks.  It  implies  **  the  principles  of  that  prudence  which  is  ex- 
W'cifed  in  preparing  and  prefcrving  things  for  the  ufe  of  man,  anil 
^n  applying  them  to  ufe  with  the  fmalleft  wafte,  and  the  greateft  ad- 
'^antage  poflible."  But,  it  is  a  technical  term,  almoft  peculiar,  in 
Aeptcfent  time,  to  the  Germans,  and  far  from  being  peculiarly  hap- 
py. The  author  would  have  done  well,  therefore,  rather  to  have 
faid  w  the  fcience  of  Economy,**  or  to  have  ufed  a  defining  circum- 
K^tion,  than  to  have  at  ail  introduced  fuch  a  word  as  **  Econo- 
nicks"  in  his  book. 
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Nor  arc  we  difpofed  to  agree  with  this  writer,  that  **  bodies  changed 
in  any  manner^  by  human  art  or  induftry,  (hould  be  called  artificial 
bodies/'  By  this  rule,  all  the  domefticated  animals,  and  all  vege* 
tables  raifcd  by  culture,  would  be  artificial  bodies  !  We  fhould,  in 
truth,  call  no  bodies  artificial  but  '*  thofe  which  owe  to  art^  a  new 
exterior  form,  or  a  new  internal  ftru<5lure  of  their  parts,  or  peihaps 
both  together." 

The  elementary  bodies  in  nature  arc,  here,  reprefented  to  be, 
**  water,  air,  an  inflammable  principle,  and  earth/*  We  fhould  not 
have  afked,  in  this  place,  an  enumeration  in  detail  of  all  the  ele- 
mentary fubftances  which  moddrn  chemiftry  has  diftinguifhed  asfucb* 
But,  the  enumeration  here  adually  given  is  incorrect  in  the  terms 
which  it  ufes,  as  well  as  defeftivc.  What  is  it  the  author  means  by 
"  an  inflammable  principle?^'  If  he  mean  a  principle  fufceptiUeof 
combuftion ;  then,  water  and  various  airs,  as  being  liable  to  decom- 

fofition  by  burning,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  of  that  principle, 
f  he  mean  rather  '*  fire,"  the  fubftance  that  is  the  principal  agent 
in  thofe  changes  which  take  place  in  burning ;  then  ought  he  to  have 
called  it  •'  an  inflaming^*  not  an  infls^mmable  ^*  principle,^*  **  Wa* 
ter^*  alfo,  is  fo  commonly  known  to  be  a  compound  body,  that,  even 
by  naturalifts,  it  fhould  be  no  longer  defcribed  as  a  primary  and 
elementary  one.  Of  *'  Air^'*  the  fame  obfervation  may  be  made.  It 
is  with  a  great  latitude  of  expreflion,  that  metals,  alkalis,  and  the 
acidifiable  bafes  are  comprehended  under  the  common  name  of 
**  Earths.^*  But,  againft  this,  we  ihould  not  have  been  forward  to 
object,  if  the  enumeration  had  been,  in  its  other  parts,  reafonably 

exad. 

*<  Organized  bodies'*  arc,  by  this  author,  defined  to  be  **  fuch 
have  fluids  moving,  by  means  of  fomc  internal  power,  through  th< 
folid  parts :" — a  definition,  alfo,  inaccurate  and  imperfect.     By  thi 
account,  the  organization  is  dcftroyed  whenever  the  living  funclioi 
of  the  plant  or  animal  ceafe  !     We  mould  rather  define  organized 
dies  to  be  ''  fuch  natural  bpdies  as  are  formed  with  an  unity  of  ftru< 
lure,  in  which  all   the  paru  have  a  mutual  dependency  upon  oj 
another,  and  co-operate,  during  the  life  of  the  plant  or  animal, 
the  difcharge  of  certain  common  functions ;  which  bodies  are  auj 
mented  in  bulk,  not  by  the  depofition  of  other  matter  upon  th< 
furfaces,    but  by  its    intro-ftifception  and  affimilation  in  fun&ic 
which  are  performed  within  them." 

This  writer,  with  the  other  naturalifts  in  general,  would  coni 
natural  hiftory  to  the  examination  of  thofe  which  are  called  the  thi 
kin^^doms  of  nature,  the   animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  min< 
But^  vrc  do  not  fee,  why  the  range  of  the  fcience  fhould  not  be 
langed,  and  the  aerial  and  liquid  kingdoms   added,  in  fyflematic 
rangement,  as  Well  as  in  fadt,  to  thofe  which  it  is  already  acknoi 
ledged  to  comprehend. 

In  diftinguifhing  between  natural  and  artificial  fyftems  of  nati 
hi^Q^y*  (^^  jiuth^r  jrijghtly  defines  natural  fyftems  to  be  ^^  tbofci 
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which  the  bodies  ftand  the  neareft  to  each  other,  which  agree  in  the 
greateft  nqmber  of  properties."  •  But,  he  has  negle£ted  to  ftate,  that 
^'  artificial  fyftems  are  thofe  in  which  bodies  are  arranged  according 
to  their  agreements  or  diiFerences  in  one  or  in  a  few  leading  proper- 
ties, with  comparatively  fmall  regard  to  the  reft/'  ' 

In  the  German  faihion,  this  writer  gives  at  the  end  of  every  fub- 
divifion  of  his  work,  a  lift  of  the  books  in  natural  hiftpry  which  he 
ufed  in  compiling  it.  We  own  that  we  ^ould  have  been  better 
pleafed,  if  he  had  either  exadly  quoted  each  particular  authority 
where  it  was  employed,  or  had  elfe  been  content  to  give,  in  the  be- 
ginning, or  at  the  end  of  bis  book,  a  general  alphabetical  lift  of  his 
authorities. 

The  fa£is  relative  to  <*  Organized  Bodies  in  generaj,"  are  ftated 
judicioufly,  fully,  and  with  little  intermixture  of  error,  in  the  chap- 
ter which  follows  firft  after  the  introduction.  Yet,  the  author  would, 
perhaps,  have  done  well  to  have  fpoken  lefs  pofitively  of  the  utter 
and  univerfal  inability  of  Hybrid  males  to  impregnate  a  female.  We 
do  not  know  that  this  pofltion,  however  affirmed  by  De  BuiFon  and 
others  as  a  general  truth,  has  been  yet  fufficiently  afcertained  to 
hold  univerfally. 

The  fecond  Chapter,  on  Animal  Phyfiology,  is  highly  fatisfa£h)ry 
md  judicious.     In  one  particular,  however,  we  blame,  riot  indeed 
the  author,  but  the  abfurd  theories  which  he  has  modeftly  thought  it 
his  duty  to  repeat.     Thefe  are  the  theories  afcribing  the  origin  of 
animal  heat  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  to  the  oxygen 
abforbed   by  the  blood   in  the  lungs.     But,  the  truth  is,  that  in  the 
whole  animal  body,  many  changes  continually  take  place,  in  every 
one  of  which  heat  is  abforbed  and  given  out.     By  thefe,  a  conftant 
circulation  of  heat  throughout  the  body,  is  maintained.     There  is, 
befides,  a  continual   abftradlion  of  heat  from  the  body,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  perfpiration,  by  expiration,  and  by  colder  fubftances  com- 
ing in  conta^  with  the  ikin}  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  continual 
introduction  of  new  heat  into  the  body  by  the  medium  of  warm  air 
and  fluids  approaching  the  fkin,  the  lungs,  and   the  ftomach,  at  a 
temperature  above  the  mean  heat  of  the  body,  as  well  as  by  electricity, 
frequently  entering  the  body,  from  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  and 
undergoing^  in  certain  temperatures,  a  decompofition,  by  which  ic 
gives  out  heat  to  animate  the  vital  fun£tions.     Thefe  are  the  means 
by  which  a  due  quantity  of  heat  is  conftantly  maintained  in  the  ani- 
nial  body.     By  any  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  heat  given  out, — • 
in  the  proportion  of  heat  taken  in,— or  in  the   changes  circulating 
-  heat  within  the  body,«^difeafe  will  be  occafioned,  and  the  proper 
temperature  will  no  longer  be  maintained. 

The  writer  of  this  work,  after  the  explanation  of  the  phyRology 

of  animals,  proceeds  to  ftate  the  three  grand  diviflons  in  Linnsean 

Zoology,  which  arrange  animals — as  having   hot  red  blood  which 

"  circulates  from  a  heart  with   two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,— as 

baWng  cold  red  blood  circulating  from  a  heart  with  one  auricle  and 
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one  ventricle,-^or  as  having  cold  white  blood  with  one  ventricle  and 
tio  auricle.  The  Mammalia  and  Aves  belong,  as  two  different  claf- 
(es,  to  the  fiift  of  thole  divifions  :  unler  the  fecond,  are  the  Amphi^ 
bia  and  Pifces :  the  Infe£fa  and  Vermes  are  the  clafles  belonging  td 
the  third  divifion. 

The  third  Chapter  details  the  hiftory  of  the  Mammalia  or  fucking 
animals.     Some  introdu£tory  paragraphs   relate   thofe  things  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  clafs.     The  feven  orders  into  which  it  is 
fubdivided  in  the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus;  Primates^  Bruta^  Ferm^  GlireSy 
Pecora,  Bellua^  Cete^  are  then  fuccefSvely  enumerated  and  illuftrated 
throughout  their  different  genera.     The  generic  charafters  are  faith- 
fully tranflated  from  Gmelm's  edition  of  the  Syftema  of  Linnaeus, 
Of  the  Primates^  he  diftinguifhes  the   ufual   lour  genera,  of  which 
only  the  fpecies  of  the  firft  and  the  laff,  Man  and  Bats,  are  natives 
of  Britain.     He  has,  very  properly,  didinguiflied  by  the  addition  of  a 
capital  B,  all  the  fpecies  whether  of  this  or  of  any  of  the  other  claffes, 
which  are  found  in  the  Britifh  ifles.     The  Bruta^  the  fecond  order, 
are  fubdivided    into  feven  genera,  none  of  which  comprehends  any 
very  confiderable  number  of  fpecies.     In  the  enumeration  of  the  ten 
genera  of  the    Fera^  and  of  their  fubordinate  fpecies,  we  difcover 
great  correflnefs  in   the  generic  and   fpecific  characters,  an   highly 
commendable  feled^ion  of  the  moft  interefting  particulars  in  the  man- 
ners, and  in  regard  to   fuch  of  them  as  are  natives  of  this  country, 
the  faithful  expofition  of  feveral  new  fadls  not  hitherto  particularly 
recorded  in  the  fyftems  of  naturalifts.     Of  the  Pecora  compreUeading 
dght  genera,  the  Helluse  containing  only  four  genera,  and  the  Cete 
included,  alfo,  in  four,  the  fame   praife  may  be  juffly  ptonounced. 
Yet,  as  the  work  is  intended  efpecially  for  ufe  in  this  country  ;  and 
as  we  believe  its  author  to  be  eminently  (killed   in  Bri^lh  zoology^ 
we  fhould  not  have  been  difpleafed,  if,  by  now  and  then  contraft- 
ing  his  accounts  of  the  manners  of  foreign  fpecies  of  the  mammalia, 
he  had  made  room  for  ampler  details  of  the  fads  lefs  generally  known 
refpefting  the  fpecies  which  belong  to  Britain.     Of  our  domefticated 
animals  in  particular,  we  think  that  he  might  have  ufefully  explain- 
ed the  hiflory,  and  numbered  the  varieties  iomewhat  more  at  length. 

Having  before  us  the  German  manual  of  the  Hluftrious  Blumen** 
bach,  we  have  been  induced  to  compare  the  view  of  the  mammalia, 
which  is  given  by  that  philofopher,  with  this  which  appears  in  the 
Englifli  Syftem  we  now  review.  Blumenbach  Jias  not  implicitly 
coofined  himfelf  to  illuftrate  the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus  ;  but  has  formed 
a  new,  and  in  our  judgment,  a  more  natural  arrangement  of  the 
orders  and  genera.  The  Linnaean  order,  of  the  Primates^  is  by  Blu- 
menbach, fubdivided  into  the  two  orders  of  Bimanus  and  ^adruma-' 
na.  The  Linnaean  genus  of  VeJpertUioj  he  ere6ls  into  a  new  order 
with  the  name  of  Chiroptera.  He  divides  the  equine  genus  from  the 
order  of  Bellua  i  and  difpofes  them  in  a  particular  order  under  the 
name  of  Solidungula.  Blumcnbach's  orders  of  thefe  animals  are,  there- 
fore^ >ten>  while  the  author  of  this  £ngli(b  compendium  ftri(Stly  coii- 
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fining  himfelf  to  the  illuftration  ofthefyftem  of  f  innaeus,  gives  but 
/even  orders.  The  Englifh  writer  following  Linnaeus  and  Gmelin, 
gives  but  46  genera  :  Blumenbach  fubdivides  the  5/W^  genus  into 
Sima^  Papio^  and  Cercopithecus  i  thus  enlarging  the  number  of  the 
genera  to  48. 

The  AvES,  the  fecoYid  clafs  of  the  anrmal  kingdom,  here  enu- 
merated, after  LinnaE^us  and  GmeJin,  fill  fix  orders,  and  87  genera. 
Many  important  fa£ls  refpefting  Biitifh  birds,  are  introduced  from 
the  works  of  Engl i{h  ornithologifts.  In  a  feries  of  introdu6tory  pa- 
ragraphs, the:  common  ftrudure  of  birds,  and  the  terms  peculiar  to 
ornithology,  are  well  explained.  Blumenbach,  in  his  endeavours  to 
improve  the  arrangement  of  IJnnasus,  has  increafcd  the  number  pf 
the  orders  of  birds  to  nine  :  but  his  genera  are  only  7^, 

Amphibious  animals,  the  third  clafs,  are  here  enumerated  In  the 
three  orders  of  iJf^///<?j,  SerpenteSy  Nantes,  confifting  in  all  of  fiveand  ^ 
twenty  genera.  The  abftracl  here  given  of  their  hiftory  exhibits  many 
marks  of  accuracy  and  diligence.  Blumenbach,  not  including  the 
Nantes  in  this  clafs,  but  referring  them  to  Ichthyology,  gives  only 
ten  genera  of  amphibia. 

Fishes,  according  to  the  Linnaean  arrangement  regulated  by  the  , 
prefence  or  abfence  and  the  pofition  of  the  fins,  are  herefubdivided  into 
the  four  orders  of  ApocleSy  yugulareSy  Thoraciciy  and  AbdominaleSy  compre- 
hending not  fewer  than  51  genera.  Blumenbach  adding:  to  the  fi(hes 
thofe  genera  which  Linna;us  fabjoined  to  the  amphibia,  io  the  order  of 
Nantes,  has  here  the  two  orders  of  Chondroptgrigii^  and  Branchioflegi 
prefixed  to  the  four  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  given  by 
our  En^lifli  author.  Yet  his  genera  under  thcfe  fix  orders,  are  only 
59.  Many  curious  fa£ls  reldtive  to  the  fifhes  in  the  Britifh  Teas,  are 
given  by  the  author  of  the  Englifli  Syfte«i. 

Insects,  the  next  clafs,  arranged  by  Linnaeus,  according  to  the 
diverfities  of  the  wings,  are  exh.b  ted  here  in  the,  feven  orders  of  the 
Swedifh  naturalift,  and  in  121  genera.  At  the  end  of  their  hiftory 
is  given  a  fynopfis  of  the  genera  of  Britifh  Infects.  The  fyttem  of 
Blumenbach  does  not  for  this  clafs  of  animals,  differ  in  the  orders, 
from  that  of  Linnosus :  and  his  genera  are  only  87. 

The  Vermes  or  Worms  are  traced,  after  Linnaeus,  in  the  five 
orders  of  Intejiina^  Molluftay  Tejlacea^  Zoophyta^  and  Infujona.  Of 
the  four  firft,  102  genera  are  fucceilively  enumerated.  Of  the  /»/«- 
joriay  15  genera  are  particularly  defcribed.  Blumenbach  includes  the 
Jnfuforia  among  the  Zoophyta ;  multiplies  the  other  four  orders  to 
fix;  and  being  not  particularly  acquamted  w;  th  our  Britifh  Vermes, 
gives  only  85  genera, — The  vocabularies  explanatory  of  the  techni- 
cal terms,  which  occur  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  volumes  of  our 
Englifh  compend,  are  fufficiently  minute,  corred,  and  eafily  intellU 
gible.  The  indices  are  cxacft.  The  engravings  illuftrate  .only  the 
general  defcriptions,  and^thofe  parts  of  animals  which  arc  Vntirely 
peculiar,  and  have  particular  technical  terms  appropriated  to  difttn- 
guiihtbcm. 
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The  plan  of  this  work  did  not  permit  the  author  to  give  any  but 
the  Latin  and  EngIKh  fynonyma.  Except  in  the  genera  of  Papifie 
and  Sertularta^  he  ha^  not  ventured  to  add  even  the  Englifh  names 
of  the  clafs  of  infeft?. 

We  hefitate  to  fay,  vrhether  we  ihould  not  have  wifhed  for  a  few 
more  of  the  fynonyma  efpecially  of  the  principal  genera  and  fpecies. 
Blumenbach  has  frequently  given,  in  his  manual,  as  well  the  French 
and  Englifli  names,  as  the  Latin  and  German  ones. 

We  own,  that  we  ihould  have  been  mudh  better  fatisfied  with  this 
work,  if  it  had  prefented  fuch  improving  variations  as  thofe  of  Blu- 
menbach, from  the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus ;  if  it  had  comprehended  at 
leaft  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  of  nature,  with  the  animal ; 
if  it  had  been  free  from  thofe  few  inftances  of  incorrednefs  which 
we  have  particularly  e^^pofed,  and  from  a  few  others  which  it  was 
inconvenient  for  us  to  ftate  in  detail. 

But,  it  were  uncandid  and  unjuft,  to  infpeiSl  fuch  a  work,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  finding  out,  whether  fome  parts  of  it  might  not  have 
been  differently  executed,  and  whether  it  be^  not  marked  with   fome 
of  the  imperfeftions  incident  to  human  infirmity.     We  are,  in  truth, 
much  more  furprized  by  the  great  though  modefl  merits  of  this  pub- 
lication, than  by  the  few  faults  with  which  thefe  are  alloyed.     To 
reduce  fuch  a  body  of  information  within  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  and 
in  an  order  fo  convenient,  required  (kill  and  pains  by  which  a  much 
more  oftentatious  work  might  well  have  been  executed.     We  have 
in  Englifh  no  compend  of  Zoology   that,  for  accuracy  and   utility, 
can  afpire  to  comparifon  with  this  one.     By  the  contrivance  of  the 
author  or  compiler,  it  combines  all  the  advantages  of  a  Fauna  Bru 
tanntca,  with  thofe  of  a  compend  of  the  general  hiftory  of  living  ani- 
mals.    It  jojns  much  of  the  general  philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory 
with  the  orderly  detail  of  fo  many  of  the  minuter  fa<Ss  belonging  to 
the  fcicnce.     Its  ftyle  has  the  fimplicity,  the  precifion,  the  correfl- 
nefs,  which  we  fnould  chiefly  dcfire  in  a  work  like  this.     We  are 
aftonifhed,  that  the  author  fhould  have  been  able  to  defcend,  in  a 
work  of  this  fize,  to  the  enumeration  of  fo  many  fpecies,  and  to  en- 
ter into  fuch  a  detail  of  the  manners  of  the  different  animals  which 
he  dcfcribes.     If  he  have   freely  availed  himfelf  of  the  information 
furnifhcd  by  other  writers,  he  has  ufed  with  a  maflerly  hand  what- 
ever  he  had  occafion   to  borrow.     With  fuch  a  manual,  the  flu- 
dent  of  Zoology  may  make  more  rapid  pr©grefs  than  by   any  other 
means  which  we  can  point  out  to  him.     He  who  pofTcfles  thefe  vo- 
lumes  of  Zoology,  with   thpfe  of  Hull's  Botany,  and  SchmeifTer's 
Mineralogy,  wants  few  or  no  advantages  toward  a  fuccefsful  progrefs 
in  Natural  Hiftory,  which  are  t,Q  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  beft  guides. 
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Travels  through  Sweden^  Finland^  and  Lapland^  to  the  North  Cape^ 
in  the  Tears  1798  and   1799.     2  Vols.     4to..  Pp.  about  800. 
,    3I.  3s.     Mawman.     1802. 

WHATEVER  tends  to  augment  the  flock  of  our  knowledge  of 
countries,  with  which  we  are  but  imperfedly  acquainted, 
has  a  ftrong  claim  to  public  attention.     "W^here  travellers  vifit  only 
kingdoms  which  have  been  previoufly  and  fully  defcribed,  flill,  from 
the  different  points  of  view  under  which  different  individuals  confkler 
the  fame  objedls,  and  from  the  difpofltion  of  inquifitive  minds  to  feek 
out  objefts  which  have  eluded  the  fearch  of  preceding  enquirers,  their 
defcriptions  feldom  fail  to  afford  fome  portion  of  ufetul  and  even 
valuable   information.      But  information   increafes,    of  courfe,    in 
utility  and  value,  when  a  traveller,  having  explored  countries  before 
unexplored,  lays  before  the  public  the  refult  of  his  refearches.     The 
author  of  the  volumes  before  us  has  pufhed  his  difcoveries  beyond  the 
utmoft  point  to  which  any  preceding  traveller  had  extended  his  fearch 
?n  the  bleak,  but  not  inhofpitable,  regions  of  the  north ;  and  where 
he  defcribes  countries  which  have'  been  already  defcribed  by  others, 
he,  not  unfrcquently,  corrcfls  the  miflakes  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and 
thereby  rfenders  an  acceptable  fervioe  to  the  public.     Mr.  Acerbi,  in 
his  firft  chapter,  makes  fome  obfarvations  on   the   common  objec- 
tions preferred  againft  the  writers  of  travels, — partiality  and  inac- 
curacy,— from  which  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  he  is  wholly  exempt 
himfelf  from  the  prejudices  by  which  others  have  been  warped  from 
the  ftri<Sl  line  of  duty.     We  fufpe6l,  however,  that  the  reader  of 
thefe  travels  will  not  implicitly  fubfcribe  to  the  juftice  of  fuch  infer- 
ence. 

'*  We  may  grant  (he  fays)  that  a  man  poflefTes  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
local  fituation,  the  government,  manners,  and  other  particulars  of  his 
couptry :  bul,  neverthelefs,  he  may  be  prejudiced ;  and,  while  he  labours 
under  this  difadvantage,  and  is  fwayed  by  thefe  narrow  ideas,  which  are 
the  almoft  inevitable  confequence  of  a  life  entirely  pafled  at  home,  he  can- 
not claim  unlimited  confidence  for  his  airertions.  Tims,  when  a  Swede 
fmiles  at  Mr.  Coxe's  reprefenting  Warmerland  as  a  moll  delightful  country, 
beautifully  interfperfed  and  variegated  with  lakes,  charming  vales,  ana 
well-ci\ltivated  fields,  we  think  him  j unified  in  differing  from  that  gentle- 
man's defcription,  and  admit  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  dreary  and  un- 
pleafanfc  Irad,  diverfified  only  by  naked  rocks  and  barren  hills.  But  when 
hecenrnres  anEngliQi,  French,  or  Italian  traveller,  for  affirming  that  there 
IS  no  fuch  thing  as  convenient  travelling  in  Sweden,  and  pn  the  other  hand 
maintains,  that  his  country  abounds  in  comforts;  every  one  that  has  the 
lead  knowledge  of  the  fubject,  will  immediately  perceive  the  error  and  fal- 
lacy of  fuch  a  poiition.'* 

The  remarks  refpedling  travelling  is  certainly  juft  ;  but  not-  fo  the 
obfervation  on  comfortSy  which  is  a  relative  term ;  that  may  be  a 
tmfort  to  a  Swede  which  may  be  moji  uncQmfoHable  to  an  Italtan ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  may  be  a  comfort  to  an  Itailian  which 
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may  be  mod  uncomfortable  to  a  Swede.  There  is  one  objeflion 
which  may  be  fairly  urged  againft  the  majority  of  travellers,  of  which 
Mr.  Acerbi  feems  not  to  be  aware  :  it  is  the  praflice  of  meafuringthe 
excellence  of  various  objedls,  comfort  and  happinefs,  by  a  ftandard  of 
their  own  ;  which,  being  forced  on  their  own  habits,  manners,  no- 
tions, and  purfuits,  muft  neccflarily  be  fallacious  in  its  general  appli- 
cation. The  obje£lions  to  the  mode  of  travelling  in  Sweden  feem  to 
be  extremely  well  founded,  as  there,  is  no  public  carriage  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  no  regular  conveyance  between  the  country  and 
the  capital.  The  accotnmodation  on  the  roads,  too,  appear  to  be 
moft  wretched. 

Our  traveller  proceeded  from  Helfingburg  to  Stockholm  through 
Gothenburg,  Trolhatta,  Wcflerland,  Nericia,  and  Suderpiania. 
He  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Sweden  on  the  19th  of  September,  and 
there  remained  till  the'  month  of  March.  One  hundred  and  fixty 
pages  are  allotted  to  the  defcription  of  that  city,  its  inftitutions  poli- 
tical and  literary,  and  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  amufements  of  its 
inhabitants.  A  defcription  is  given,  in  the  fecond  chapter,  of  a 
very  fingular  charafter,  who  ou'ght  to  be  better  known.  On  the 
arrival  of  our  traveller  at  Stockholm,  he  found  the  only  inn  in  the 
city  already  filled. 

*'  When  Vve  arrived  at  this  inn,  all  the  apartments  were  occupied;  and 
we  (hould  have  been  utterly  at  a  lo^s  how  to  pais  the  night,  if  we  had  not 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  at  the  door  Mr.  Malmgrein,  the  moll  amiable 
and  obliging  man  in  all  Sweden.     There  is  not  a  traveller  that  has  ever 
been  at  Stockholm,  but  will  fee  with  pleafure  in  thefe  pages  the  name  of 
that  gentleman,  and  perhaps  recollect,   upon  this  occafioii,  fome  act  of 
kindnefs  (hewn  to  himlelf  by  that  truly  benevolent  and  eflimable  perfoD. 
jMr.  Malmgrein,  who  has  bat  little  to  do  or  care  for,  p'aces  his  happinefs 
in  acts  ot  coniplaifance  and  gocdnefs  to  others,  and  particularly  in  (hewing 
attention  and  kindnels  to  ilrangers.     He  is  alwa\s  in  motion,  and  always  in 
an  equal  good  humour.     I  believe  he  was  never  known  to  be  ruffled  or  df(- 
compoied  by  fpleen  or  anger.     He  is  the  friend  of  every  one  in  Stockholm, 
from  the  greatefl  lord  to  the  humblefl  burgcis,  and  equally  relpected,  be- 
loved and  carnfi'ed  by  all.     Every  body  is  happy  to  gratify  any  wiQi  of 
Mr.  JVlalmgrein's,  a  circumf^ance  which  he  rarely  turned   to  his  own  ac- 
count, though  he  never  milled  an  opportunity  of  lifing  it  for  the  benefit  of 
others.     He  is  the  inventor  of  a  game  at  cards  in  great  vogue  at  Stockholm. 
He  has  his  eye  on  every  thing  that  pades ;  he  is  the  great  mafter  of  cere- 
monies on  ail  occafions ;  and  wherever  you  meet  Mr.  Malmgrein,  there  ' 
you  alfo  find  harmony  and  good  order.     To  the  ladies  he  thews  all  the  little 
attentions  in  his  power,  and  appears  ever  ready  and  eager  to  oblige  them. 
It  may  furprize  the  fair,  that  this  man,  who  pofTefTes  the  advantage  of  a 
fine  perfon,  fliould  be  fo  adllve  and  contiant  in  their  lerv.ice  from  motives 
of  the  pureft  and  moft  difinterefted  nature:  in  fhort,  this  man  (lands  fingle 
in  his  kind ;  he  has  no  enemies,  becaufe  he  has  no  ambition;  he  has  no 
care,  becaufe  he  has  nointerefl  to  purfue  ;  he  has  no  flatterers,  becaufe  he 
has  no  favourite  weaknefs ;  he  never  experiences  any  aggrellions,  becaufe 
he  poifeiTcs  in  his  integrity  a  (hield  for  their  repuKion.     Such  was  the  firit 
yerion  we  met  with  at  Stockhohn,  y/han  we  were  fceking  for  fome  place 
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topafs  the  night  in,  that  we  might  not  be  obiiged  to  remain  in  the  carriage 
till  morning.     It  will  not  appear  lurpriliiig^  after  the  character  1  have  given 
of  Mr.  Malmgrein,  that  in  the  ipace  of  half/an  hour  he  provided  us  with 
lodgings,  a  coach-houfe  for  our  carriage,  a  valet  de  place,  and  fent  to  our 
apartments  an  excellent  fupper.   On  the  very  fame  evening  he  wou'd  needs 
fljewus  the  city.     As  we  were  looking  about  for  lodgings,  he  pointed  out  to 
us  the  i»atue  of  Guftavus  III.  the  Princefs's  Palace,  the  Opera-hoihfe,  and  thfe 
North  bridge,  at  the  fame  time  giving  a  particular  account,  with  the  great- 
er rapidity,  of  the  Turns  employed  in  the  confiruction  of  thofe  edifices,  and 
other  particulars ;  when  they  were  begun,  and  by  whom ;  how  they  were 
carried   on,  accidents  that  delayed  their  accomplilhment,  and  when  they 
were  finifhed.     At  firll  I  took  him  for  a  valet  de  place;  but  when  1  per- 
ceived that  he  was  faluted  in  a  very  familiar  manner  by  the  gentlemen  that 
palled  us  in  the  llreet,  and  that  all  the  people,  wherever  we  went  to  en- 
quire for  lodgings,  anfwered  his  qaeftions  with  the  grea teit  reiped,  and 
apparent  readinefs  and  defire  to  oblige  him,  1  did  not  well  know  what  io 
think  of  my  friSnd.     In  the  morning  we  were  awakened  early  by  a  band  of 
military  mufic,  that  did  us  the  honours  of  the  place  at  tlie  door  of  our  bed- 
chamber.    Having  a  greater  inclination  to  fieep  than  to  hear  their  per(bri»- 
ance,  we  gave  them  fome  rix-dollars,  and  wiflied  them  a  good  morrowi 
but  we  were  deceived  in  our  calculations ;  as  they   found  it  worth  their 
while,  they  caime  again  two  days  after  to  wilh  us  good  bye.     But  as  we 
did  not  like  a  continuation  of  this  practice,  we  luH'ered  them  to  depart 
without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  their  civility.     Next  day,  when  we 
went  to  prelent  lome  of  our  letter;^  of  introduction,  we  were  aftonifhed  to 
find  that  ail,  the  gentlemen  to  whom  they  were  addrelfed  were  already  ap- 
prized of  cur  vifit.     Tiiey  were  acquainted  with  the  time  of  our  arrival 
and  with  what  happened  to  us  fince;  they  knew  in  what  fort  of  carriage 
we  had  come,  tl^  route  we  had  taken,  where  we  lodged,  who  was  our 
lackey,  what  %*k^  oiir  drefs,  &c.  &c.     Thele  circumltances  did  not  imr 
prefs  us  with  any  great  idea  of  the  capital  of  Sweden;  and  we  anticipal.ed 
iholie  incojn'eniences  which  are  ufually  experienced  in  a  large  capital,  bat 
without   the   plealir.g  freedom  of  hving  at  perfect  ea'.e,  and  juil  a&olje 
pleafes,  amidft  the  oblcurity  of  an  immenfe  capital." 

Mr.  Acerbi  defcribes  the  SwedifhMadies  in  a  manner  which,  pro- 
bably, may  lead  our  readers  to  fufpeS  that  he  is  hinnfelf  not  exempt 
from  thofe  local  prejudices,  and  **  narrow  ideas"  which  he  fo  loudly 
condemns  in  others. 

'*  The  ladies  of  Sweden  are,  generally  fpeaking,  very  hand  fome.  Thetr 
countenances  bear  the  charadieriflic  of  northern  phytiognomv,  which  is  asn 
expreffion  of  the  moft  perfe6l  tranquillity  and  compoiure  of  mind,  indi- 
cating nothing  of  that  paliion  and  fire  which,  to  e\^ty  diicerning  obfcrvej; 
isvihble  in  the  features,  of  the  French  and  Italian  ladies.  As  lll^Jre  is  but 
little  gallantry  or  attention  (liewn  them  by  the  men,  and  as  Ihcy  pafs  a 
great  part  of  their  time  either  alone  or  amongft  themfelves,  their  convcr- 
lation,  though  they  are  well  educated,  poflelfes  but  a  fmall  fliare  either  of 
variety  or  i^itcrell  i  and  of  that  happy  art  of  I'upporting  converfation  wjth 
rivacity,  which  fo  eminently  diftinguilhes  our  Italian  ladies,  they  arc 
wholly  dcftitute.  The  principal  object  that  employs  their  time  and  atten- 
tion is  dreis;  and  this  anxiety  is  rather  the  effect  of  an  ambition  to  oatfhine 
their  rivals  in  elegance  and  l^lendour^  than  the  refult  of  an  engcrnefs  to 
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pleafe  the  men  and  make  conquefts.  They  are,  however,  not  free  from 
the  imputation  of  coquetry,  becaule  they  are  certainly  fond  of  admiration 
and  praife  :  they  wouid  like  to  fee  every  man  at  their  feet,  and  would  w'iih 
to  be  called  the  belles  of  the  north :  but  their  predominant  patfion  is  a  delire 
of  public  notice  and  diflincTtion".  There  is  not  an  individual  for  whom  they 
feel,  in  their  heart,  (uch  ftrong  and  violent  fcntiments  of  friendfhip,  teu- 
demefs,  and  love,  as  are  found  in  thofe  who  live  in  warmer  climates." 

Of  the  Swedifh  entertainments,  and  of  the  paffionatc  attachment 
f>f  the  Swedes  to  cards,  we  have  the  following,  not  very  flattering, 
account. 

'*  The  Swedifh  dinner  parties  are  expenfive  arrangements  of  (hew  and 
formality.  It  will  often  happen  that  out  of  forty  or  fifty  people,  who  ap- 
pear in  confequence  of  an  invitation  fent  with  all  poflible  ceremony,  and 
perhaps  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  the  appointed  day,  fcarcely  three  o^i 
jbur  know  one  another  fufficiently  to  make  the  meeting  agjecabfe.  A  fo-? 
reigner  may  ftill  fare  worfe,  and  )r)ave  the  misfortune  of  being  feated  nea|| 
a  perfon  totally  Knacquainted  with  any  language  but  his  own.  Before  th^j 
company  fit  down  to  dinner,  they  firft  pay  their  refpeds  to  a  fide  table^l 
laden  with  bread,  butter,  cheefe,  pickled  falmon,  and  liqueur,  or  brandy|j 
and  by  the  tailing. of  the (e  'pr^ivious  to  their  repafl,  endeavour  to  give  ai|| 
edge  to  their  appetite,  and  to  ilimulatc  the  flomach  to  perform  its  office*] 
After  this  prelude,  the  guefts  arrange  themfelves  about  the  dinner  tablcJ 
•where  every  one  finds  at  his  place  three  kinds  of  bread,  flat  and  coarfe  ryej 
bread,  white  bread,  and  brown  bread.  The  firfl  fort  of  bread  is  what  th^j 
peafants  eat ;  it  is  crifp  and  dry :  the  fecond  fort  is  common  bread ;  but  thej 
brown,  lafl  mentioned,  has  a  fweet  tafle,  being  made  with  the  water  withj 
vrhich  the  vetlels  in  the  fugar-houfes  are  wafhed,  and  is  the  naftiefl  thing; 
poffible.  All  the  difhes  are  at  once  put  upon  the  table,  but  no  one  isj 
kllowed  to  afk  for  what  he  likes  befl,  the  dirties  btiing  handed  round  itt. 
Tegular  fucceflion ;  and  an  Englifhman  has  oflcn  occafion  for  all  his  patience; 
to  vvait  till  the'  one  is  put  in  motion  on  which  he  has  fixed  his  choice; 
The  Swedes  are  more  knowing  in  this  refpect,  and,  like  the  French,  eat 
of  every  thing  that  comes  before  them :  and  although  the  different  di(lic« 
do  not  feem  to  harmonize  together,  yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  the 
guefts  apparently  find  no  inconvenience  from  the  mofl  oppofite  mixtures. 
Anchovies,  herrings,  onions^  eggs,  paftry>  often  meet  together  on  the 
fame  plate,  and  are  fwallowed  prom ifcupu fly.  The  fweet  is  afTociated 
.with  the  four,  .mufl^rd  with  fugar,  confedionaries  with  fait  meat  or  fait 
iifh;  in  (hort,  eatables  are  intermingled  with  a  poetical  licence,  thatfets 
ihe  precept  of  Hof'ace  at  defiance — 

'*  Sed  iK>n  ut  piacidis  coeant  immitia. 

•'  An  Italian  is  liot  very  much  at  a  lofs  at  thefe  feafls;  but  an  Englifhman 
finds  himlelf  quite  uncomfortable  and  out  of  his  element:  he  fees  no  wine 
drank  either  with  the  ladies  or  the  gentlemen  during  dinner;  but  mu/1  take 
it  himfelf  in  a  folitary  manner:  he  is  often  obliged  to  wait  for  hours  before 
he  can  help  himfelf  to  what  he  prefers  to  eati  and  when  the  meat  arrives, 
he  generally  thinks  it  not  drefl'ed  plain  enough,  but  difagreeable  from  the 
quantity  of  fpices  with  which  it  is  feafoned.  After  dinner  the  ladies  do  not 
leave  him  to  his  bottle;  he  is  expected  to  adjourn  immediately  with  them 
tb  the  drawing-room,  where  the  company,  after  thanking  the  mafler  and 
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miftrefsof  the  houfe  with  a  polite  or  rather  ceremonious  bow  for  their  good 
cheer,  are  regaled  with  tea  and  coffee.  I  have  not  entered  into  a  circum- 
ilantial  defcription  of  thefe  long  dinners,  but  only  given  the  general  out'* 
line,  that  I  might  not  inflid  upon  my  readers  that  ennui,  which  I  confefs  I 
kvemyfelffometimes  experienced  when  I  was  among  the  number  of  the 
guells.  In  the  interval  between  dinner  and  fupper,  which  however,  from 
the  many  hours  that  are  thought  neceflary  for  the  ads  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, is  not  long,  there  is  no  amufement  whatever  but  playing  at  cards.  If 
you  cannot  join  in  this  rational  recreation,  you  are  abandoned  to  your  fate, 
and  may  fit  in  fome  corner  of  the  room,  indulging  in  meditation  on  what* 
ever  fubjed  you  pleafe. 

"  I  have  already  noticed  the  extreme  paffion  of  the  Swedes  for  cards; 
an  amufement  too  fafcinating  in  all  countries,  but  which  in  Sweden,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  higher  orders,  feems  to  abforb  every  power  and  faculty  of 
the  foul.  The  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  it  in  a  ilriking 
nanner:-— A  nobleman  of  great  rank  having  waited  longer  than  ufual  for  his 
iHnner,  and  feeing  that  no  preparation  was  made  for  ity  went  down  to  caH 
lis  fervants  to  an  account,  and  to  examine  into  the  realbn  of  the  d<&l^y. 
He  found  his  houfehold,  in  imitation  of. their  fuperiors,  deeply  enga^d  at 
cards.  They  excufed  themfelves  to  their  mailer  by  telling  him  that  they 
were  now  at  the  mofl  intereiling  point  of  ihe  game ;  and  the  butler,  who 
kd  the  greateft  flake,  took  the  liberty  of  explaining  the  cafe  to  his  excel- 
lency, who  could  not  in  coi^ience  but  approve  his  reafons.  However, 
being  unwilling  to  wait  for  his  dianer  till  the  game  was  decided,  he  fent 
the  butler  to  lay  the  cloth,  while  he  himfelf  fat  down  with  the  other  fer- 
vants, and  managed  the  interefl  of  that  individual  in  his  abfence.^' 

The  great  formality  and  reftraint  which  prevail  in  all  the  upper 

circles  in  Sweden,  are  afcribed  by  our  author  to  the  rigid  obfervance 

of  forms  at  the  Swedifh  court.  ^But  this  is  an  affertion  unfupported 

by  argument ;  and  they  might,  in  our  mind,  be,  with  greater  juf- 

tice,  imputed  to  the  feudal  tyranny  of  the  Swedifh  nobles,  previoufly 

to  the  lafl  revolution.     Of  that  revolution,  and  of  the  lafl  king  of 

Sweden,  Mr.  Accrbi  fpeaks  in  terms  ftrongly  cxpreffive  of  difappro- 

toon;  and   when  wc   arc  told,  that  "the  ruling  paflion  ot  Guf- 

tavus,  his  fecret  preference  of  his  own  fame  to  the  well-being  of  his 

kingdom,  was  feeu"  in  his  <^  vigorous  preparations  for  an  invafion 

of  France"  which  he  reprobates  as  romantic  ;  and  compare  this  witt\ 

other  political  reflexions  fc^ttered  loofely  through  the  work,  we  arc. 

forced  to  conclude  that  Mr,  KhtrcVs prejudices  have  their  origin  in  a 

inuch  more  polluted  fource  than  his  attachment  to  his  native  country. 

Indeed,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  afTociated,  during  his  refidence  at 

Stockholm,  with  fome  of  thofe  refraSory  nob()es  whofc  deteflable 

tyranny  was  exerted  for  the  deflrudion  of  public  order,  by  rendering 

*tonce  the  regal  authority  a  mere  cypher  in  the  flatc,  and  the  people 

*nicre  herd  of  flaves.     Mr.  Accrbi  labours  to  prove  that  "  during  the 

^nftocracy"  fcience  fiourifhed  more  in  Sweden  than  >t  has  fince  \  but 

"is  proofs  are  nibfl  curious :  viz.  that  he  docs  **not  find  any  natu- 
^liftthat  might  be  ranked  with  Linnseus,  nor  a  mineralogift  of  fuch 
^ioguiflied  merit  and  reputation  as  Bergmann^''  &c. ;  by  parity  of 
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reafoning  we  might  condemn   the  government  of  George  the  third^ 
as  inferior  to   ti^ofe  of  Elizabeth  and    Anile,  becaufe  Great  Britain 
cannot  produce  any  dramatic    writer  '*  that  might  be  ranked  with'\ 
Sbakefpeare^  nor  a   poet  ^^  of  fuch  diftinguiihed  merit  and  reputa- 
tion" as  Pope.     He  reprefents,  with  a  corihdence  pecpliaj  to  himfelf, 
Guflavus  the  third  as  **  a  greater  enemy  to  the  Swedifli  nation  thaa 
Charles  12th;"  and    he  does  not   fcruple  to  aflert  that  that  princ^ 
••  was  will i rig  to  root  out  every  fen ti men t  of  honour  and  to  exiin*i 
guifh  every  fpark  of  liberty,  that  he  migiit  bear  fway  over  a  herd 
ilaves/'     And  all  this  abiife  proceeds,  folely,  as  far  as  the  reader  qai 
colleft  from  thefe  volumes,  from   the  condudl  of  that  monarch,  ii 
humbling  the   inordinate   pride   and  in  controlling   the    unboundi 
tyranny  of  an   ariftocracy   which,  this,  its  apologift,  is  compelled 
acknowledge,  "  was   corrupt,  venal,  and  ever  ready  to   fell  itfelft 
the  higheit  bidder  j"  adding  that  "  France  and  Ruflia  purchafed  th 
men  c»  abilities  in  the  fen  are  at  no  fmall  price  ^  the  others  were  over 
looked  and  difregarded."    And  what  was  the  mighty  advantage  whic 
counterbalanced  this  abominable  profligacy  of  charafter  and  condud 
and  the  inevitable  tendency  and  real  effedl  of  which  were  ''  to  ra 
out  every  fentiment  of  honour  and  to   extinguifh  every   fpark  of  fi 
berty,  that  it  (the  arijlocracy)  might  bear^way  over  a  herd  of  flaves/ 
Why,  forfooth,  "  in  that  very  difpofition  to  venality  was  contains 
an  incentive  to    the  acquirement  of  qualities  and   accomplifliment 
that  might  lead   to  diftinclion  !1!"     I'hat  is,  to  fpeak  plainly,  tha 
the  nobles  found   it  their  intereft  to  cultivate  their  talents,  bccauf 
they  could  then  carry  them  to  a  g^d  market,  and  fell  them  to  th 
enemies   of  their  country !     And   tnis  is  the  wonderful  advantage 
which  leads  a  profefled  philofopher  (for  Mr,  Jofeph  Acerbi  has  phi^ 
lofophy  conftantly  in  his   mouth,  and    on  every  topic  decides  in  th^ 
d'ogmatic  tope  of  a  modern  philofopher)  to  deplore  the  humiliation  c^ 
the  Swedjfti  ariftocracy  ! 

Fortunately  we  have  more  authentic  accounts  of  the  caufe,  pro- 
grefs,  accomplifliment,  and  efFeft,  of  the  revolution  in  Sweden  itt 
1772,  than  any  fupplied  by  the  jejune  produ6lion  of  Mr.  Jofeph 
Acerbi; — accounts  furnifhcd  by  an  eye  witnefs,  and  by  a  man  of  un- 
doubted veracity  who  had  the  beft  poflible  fources  of  intelligence  opert 
tohini,  and  no  intereft  to  conceal  or  difguife  the  truth.  Speaking  of 
that  event,  he  fays  :  "  The  calm  which  fucceeded  to  fcene?  of  trou- 
ble and  confufion  ;  the  clemency y  the  wifdom^  the  impartiality  M^h^'^ 
cd  by  the  King  on  the  occafion ;  the  love  the  major  part  of  his  fub- 
jeds  bore  him,  and  the  admiration  in  which  he  was-  held  even  by 
fuch  as  had  been  moft  inchned  to  oppofe  him ;  all  contributed  to 
render  the  change  he  had  efFeSed  acceptable  to  the  hulk  of  the 
Swedes."*     Again.     ''  The  lower  rank  of  people  rejoiced  at  the  de- 

*  Hirti:>ry  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Sweden,  &c.  By  Charles  Francis 
Sheridan,  biq.  Secretary  to  the  Britifh  Envoy  ip  Swedeii,  at  the  time  of  ihe 
Jate  revdutjpn.     P.  310. 
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truSion  of  a  government  iti  which  they  had  no  (hare,  and  from 
which  they  derived  no*  advantages.  They  beheld  v^rith  the  higheft- 
fctisfatftion  the  power  of  an  ariftocracy,  from  which  they  had  expert^ 
enced  only  infolence  and  opprejjion^  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  mo- 
flarch,  who^was  already  matter  of  their  aft'edtions."*  Our  readers 
will  now  judge  to  which  of  the  two,  the  monarch  or  the  ariftocracy, 
Ae  reproach  is  moft  applicable,  of  a  wifli  *'  to  extinguifh  every  fparlc 
of  liberty,  and  to  bear  fway  over  a  herd  of  flaves."  The  language  of 
Ae  diet,  on  confirming  this  revolution,  (of  which  it  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  re'ft^.ration  of  the  ancient  form 
of  government,  which  had  been  aboliflied  by  the  ariftocracy  after  the 
Jeath  of  Charles  the  12th)  was  very  different  from  that  of  Mr,  Jo- 
eph  Accrbi ;  "  We  perceive,"  faid  they,  '*  the  ancient  liberty  and 
ajety  of  the  Swedes  confirmed  5 — by  this  means  Sweden  has  obtained 
t  true  king  to  fill  her  throne,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftate 
pay  at  prefent,  without  anxiety,  leave  the  adminiftration  in  the 
ands  of  a  king,  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  govern  and  to  preferve  it; 
rho  is  king  not  for  his  own  private  advantage,  but  for  that  of  his 
iibjcfts ;  and  who  places  his  greatefl  glory,  in  reigning  over  an  in- 
lependent  people,  and  in  being  the  firft  citizen  of  a  free  fooiety."f.=— 
t  might .  have  been  expedled,  that  a  writer  who  enters  into  the  rtii- 
latefl:  detail  refpeding  the  literary  and  fcientific  inflitutions  of  the 
ountry,  and  even  defcends  to  minutise  which  are  not  merely  unin- 
ierefting  but  tirefome,  and  better  adapted  for  a  *'  Traveller's  Guide" 
ian  a  book  of  travels,  and  who  is  alfo  fo  copious  in  his  comments 
on  political  events  and  charaflors,  fhould  have  given  fome  account 
of  the  moft  memorable  tranfavStion  which  has  taken  place  in  Sweden, 
{nee  the  laft  revolution  ; — the  murder  of  the  King.  But,  to  our  great 
difappointment,  we  have  not  found  one  fy liable  on  the  fabjedt.  The 
motive  of  fuch  extraordinary  filence  on  fo  important  an  event,  we 
Ihall  not  attempt  to  inveftigate. 

Mr.  Acerbi^cToes  not  feem  to  view  the  prefent  King  of  Sweden 
with  much  more  favour  than  his  predecefFor. 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  regency  the  young  king  kept  himfelf  in  a 
fiate  of  total  infignificance.  He  never  of  his  own  accord  appeared  before 
the  people,  nor  did  anjr  thing  without  alking  leave  of  the  duke:  it  feemed 
as  if  he  confideied  himfelf  as  nobody  during  his  minoriiy,  for  the  fole  pur- 
pofe  of  making  the  regent  feel  the  fole  weight  of  his  authority,  when"  the 
period  (hould  arrive  of  exercifing  it  in  its  full  extent.  The  leading  fea- 
tures in  this  young  prince's  character,  as  I  conceive,  are  an  ambition  of 
governing  without  minifters,  or  any  interference  that  might  fet  bounds  to 
bis  abfojttte  fway,  and  a  tincere  wifh  at  the  fame  time  to  do  as  much  good 
as  lies  within  the  narrow  fphere  of  his  powers  and  knowledge.  Under  the 
influence  of  two  priefts,  and  flrongly  impreiled  with  an  abhorrence  of 
what  is  called  the*new  philofophy,  he  has  become  a  determined  bigot,  and 


*  Ibid;  p.  301.  t  Ibid.     P,  315,  316.       ; 
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hence  is  inlluened  by  a  fuperflition  that  throws  every  poHible  obftacle 
the  way  of  progrcffive  improvement.     Thofe  two  priefts  arc  Bifhop  Fk . 
din  ana  Bifhop  M***.     The  firft  was  the  king's  preceptor  in  religious  il 
ilrudlion:  he  is  a  man  of  no  leaminr^  bat  of  an  afpiring  temper,  and  read 
to  make  any  facrilice  to  his  private  interefl.     The  religion  of  leather,  oni* 
his  aufpices,  degenerates  into  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  popery.     It  is 
his  advice  that  the  ibldiers  have  received  orders  on  Good-Friday  to  tul 
the  muzzles  of  their  fire-arms  downwards,  and  to  have  the  drums  flackei 
and  deadened,  as  at  Rome  and  in  other  catholic  countries.     Bifhop  M,*^ 
in  his  earlier  years  was  a  friend  .to  democracy:  he  was  firil  brought  into 
tice  by  a  treatife  in  favour  of  that  form  of  government,  entitled,  De  Da 
tratia  Optimo  Repimine.*     He  embraced   the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion  mcM 
firom  motives  of  intered;  but  afterwards  became  a  zealous  fllckler  for 
nod  abfurd  tenets  of  the  groflefl  fuperflition,  whether  it  be  that  he 
in  reality  become,  a  convert  to  what  he  at  firfl  merely  believed  ex  offic 
or,  as  fome  people  are  inclined  to  think,  from  hypocrify/' 

The  freedom  of  the  prefs  is  faid,  by  our  philofophical  traveller, 
be  ''  entirely  fubdued"  at  Stockholm;  but  our  readers  niuft  aire: 
have  perceived  the  ncceffity  of  receiving  his  afTertions,  particularly 
cafes  which  aiFedl  his  own  peculiar  notions^  cum  grano  falis. 

*'  At  prefent  a  cenforial  commiflion  is  eftabliflied,  which  mutilates  woi 
or  fuppreffes  them  altogether  at  plealure:  and  what  is  flill  worfe,  and  uiii 
heard  of  in  any  other  country,  when  the  cenfors  have  paffed  a  work,  iU 
publication  may  be  prohibited  by  the  king  afterwards.  An  inflance  i^i 
this  kind  happened  during  my  flay  at  Stockholm,  in  the  cafe  of  a  worl^ 
entitled,  "  Thoughts  on  the  Kefloration  of  the  Old  Monarchy  in  France." 
After  this  flatement  of  fa6ts,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture  the  fitua« 
tion  of  the  fciences  and  of  philofophy  in  a  country  where  fuch  meafures 
are  p^rfued  by  the  government.  The  contrafl  in  thefe  reipedts  betweet 
Swedea  and  Denmark,  is  drongly  marked  by  the  number  of  journals  and 
other  periodical  publications  ilfuing  >frotn  die  prefs  annually  in  the  twc 
countries.  In  Denmark  I  reckoned  up  ihore  than  twenty;  but  as  for  thi 
neighbouring  kingdom,  I  could  never  find  in  the  capital,  nor  in  all  Swe- 
den,  more  than  two.  The  periodical  publications  of  Denmark  are  fraagh) 
with  the  mofl  liberal  opinions  on  every  fubjed.  In  Sweden  publication! 
are  flopped  without  the  allegation  of  any  realbn  whatever,  or  on  pretence! 
the  mbft  frivolous.  The  Journal,  entitled,  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Society  fa 
the  Improvement  of  Knowledge  mofl  ufeful  to  the  generality  of  Citizens,^ 
digefted  and  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  philanthropic  individuals,  which  wa 
held  in  great  eflimation  by  the  public,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  king 
and  neither  the  members  of  the  fociety,  nor  the  editors  of  the  Journal  wen 
ever  able  to  obtain  from  his  majefty  any  account  of  the  caufe  of  its  fup 
prefiioB.  Another  journal^  called  Extrah9:ten,  (nearly  anfwering  to  the  wore 
Courier)  was  filenced  on  account  of  a  dialogue  which  it  contained  betweer 
Luther  and  ,the  Deyil,  in  which  the  latter  appeared  to  be  too  good  a  lo 
gician.  In  1798  a  royal  edidt  was  iffued,  ordering  that  no  periodica 
writings  whatever  fhould  be  publiflied  without  exprefs  permifHon  from  the 
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luiig.  The  only  two  workfi  of  the  kind  that  at  prefent  come  out  in  Swe- 
den are — Journal  for  Swedifh  Literature,  and  a  Collection  of  mifcellane- 
oas  fubjefts  for  reading.*  The  firil  is  only  a  catalogue  of  Swedifli  books^ 
with  critical  remarks.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Silverftolpe,  a  man  of  conGder- 
able  learning,  and  of  a  very  fatirical  turn.  The  fecond  is  a  work  written 
ID  a  fine  flyle  and  manner,  and  contains  many  beautiful,  pieces  in  litera* 
ture  and  belles-lettres,  as  well  as  philofophical  effays,  very  free  and  bold 
for  the  prefent  times  and  circumftances.  In  this  journal  the  principal  wri- 
ters are,  Mr.  Herfparre,  Mr*  Leopold,  and  Mr.  Lehnberg.  It  would  have 
been  fupprefled  on  more  than  one  occaiion,  ifthofe  three  gentlemen  had 
Bot  pofleded  confiderable  credit  at  court,  as  well  as  influence  with  the 
cenlors." 

Though  thefe  reftriSions  arc  certainly  not  very  confonant  with 
our  ideas. of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  yet  fome  allowance  muft  furely 
be  made  for  the  anxiety  of  a  young  monarch  whofc  father  was  mur- 
dered by  a  revolutionary  fanatic   to  impede  the  deftruftive  progrcfs 
of  revolutionary  writings.     The  father  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Acerbi,  who 
feems  to  poiTefs  a  great  ihare  of  filial  afFe£lion,  has  been  more  fortu- 
nate, for  he  feems  to  have  weathered  in  fafety  the  revolutionary  ftorm, 
)nd,  as^we  learn  from  the  dedication,  lives,  in  quiet  retirement  oa 
])is  eftate  in  Italy,  "  enjoying  the  contentment  of  a  peaceful  life,'* 
^unidft  furrounding  defolation,  and  ^'  occupied,"  like  the  late  Duke 
tf  Bedford,  **  in  the  advancemerft  of  agriculture,  that  nobli/I  art^ 
:that  trueft  fource  of  national  wealth  and  beft  contributor  to  human 
felicity."     Our  traveller,  therefore,  mav  not  entertain  the  fame  ap- 
jrehenfions  as  are  entertained  by  the   King  of  Sweden;  and,  being 
wholly  exempt  from  bigotry  and  fuperjiition^  may  not  fear  any  evil 
confequences  from  the  triumph  of  the  devil  over  a  religious  reformer. 
We  do  not,  however,  exadlly  fee,  how  '*  the  fituation  of  the  fciences 
and  of  philofophy*'  is  affected  by  this  exertion  of  power  in  refpeft  of 
political  publications.     But  we  Ihall  leave  Mr..  Acerbi  to  fettle  that 
point  with  his  brother  philofophers  of  the  National  Inftitute  at  Paris, 
who  have  the  happinefs  to  live  under  ^*  the  mild  and  Equitable  go- 
vernment*' of  liberty  and  equality^ 

**  There  is  nothing  more  curious^** — obferves  our  traveller  in  a  fub- 
fequent  chapter,  where,  for  what  purpofe  it  is  impoffiblc  to  conjec- 
ture, unlefsit  be  for  that  of  informing  the  world  that  the  *<  fafoipn 
of  patronizing  literature  and  fcience  was  imported  into  France  from 
Italy,"  he  gives  a  fuperficial  account  of  the  cftablifhment  of  acade- 
mies in  France^ — "  in  a  philofophical  or  more  important  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  than  to  trace  the  mutual  influence  of  events  on  opi- 
nions, and  opinions  on  events.  Their  aftipn  and  re-adtion  on  one 
another,  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  various  tenets  anil  habits 
of  thinking  aflFeft  the  conduct  of  individuals,  is  impoffiblc  to  afcer- 
tain,  nor,  if  it  were  poflible,  would  it  bo  worth  while  to  eftquire.*'— 


**  *  Lafning  i  bUmdad^  amneu. 
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Thus  It  13  impoffiblc  to  afcertain,  and  would  not  he  w$rth  iuiik  to 
enquire  into,  were  the  impoffibility  removed,  /A^/ which,  we  are  a f- 
fured,  conftitutes  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  the  moft  importaiit 
obje6ls  of  philofophical  and  political  inveftigation  ! — We  begin  to 
fear,  our  readers  will  conclude  that  Mr,  Jofeph  Acerbi  is  a  very  young 
fb'tlofopher  indeed  1 

On  his  vific  to  the  **  cabinet  of  models,  or  repofitory  of  machines," 
at  Stockholm,  our  traveller's  **  infpe<9:ion  influenced  him  to  remark, 
that  many  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements,  which  are  pro- 
duced to  the  EngliQi  nation  as  new,  may  be  found  to  have  originated 
in  Germany,  and  to  have  been  previoufiy  known  in  Sweden.  This 
fhould  put  the  people  of  England  on  their  guard  not  to  betray  their 
Ignorance  in  giving  approbation  and  patronage  to  things  that  are 
borrowed  from  other  nations,  and  held  out  to  them  as  inventions."— 
It  may  be  foj  but,  as  our  traveller  has  not  condefcended  to  fpecify  any 
one  fuch  invention  fo  ftolen  from  a  foreign  country,  we  cannot  con- 
clude that  it  is  fo ;  neither,  admitting  the  cafe  to  be  fuch,  do  wc 
fee  why  Ehgliflimen  (hould  be  ceniured  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
contents  of  a  Swedifli  cabinet,  nor  for  affording  approbation  to  what 
they  find  to  be  ufeful,  merely  becaufe  it  is  not,  or.  rather  bee aufe,  it 
may  not  be,  the  invention  of  their  own  country. 

A  Angular  kind  o^charge  is  preferred  againft  our  countryman,  Mr, 
Coxe,  for  being  lefs  communicative  than  inquificive  when  employed 
in  collefting  materials  for  the  compofition  of  his  work,  in  fome  of 
the  northern  countries.  No  doubt  the  Swedes  found  Mr.  J.  Acerbi 
much  more  communicative,  and  much  more  entertaining. 

"  It  is  a  jufl  tribute  to  Mr.  Coxe,  and  which  I  readily  acknowledge, 
that  he  at  this  day  poileires  in  Sweden  the  reputation  of  an  indefatigable 
enquirer  and  colledor  of  every  poffibie  information  on  a  variety  of  fubjeds. 
Whatever  he  could  learn  from  any  one  he  noted  down  in,  his  journal,  un- 
der fome  head  or  other.  If  among  the  mafs  of  materials'  which  he  thus  ga- 
thered, there  were  fome  that  had  already  met  the  public  eye,  it  muft  not 
be  thought  that  Mr.  Coxe  publifticd  them  again  as  a  plagiariit  or  compiler; 
but  it  arofe  from  his  not  knowing,  or  from  overlooking  their  exigence  in 
the  literary  world.  The  republication  of  them^  by  confirming  what  otliers 
had  noticed  before  him,  gave  an  additional  value  to  his  work,  which  is 
one  of  th«  richeft  mifcellanies  that  ever  has  appeared  under  the  name  of 
travels.  This  teilimony  to  the  induftry  of  Mr.  Coxe,  it  would  be  unge- 
nerous in. me  to  withhold;  although  I,  as  well  as  all  other  travellers  who 
came  after  him,  fuflfered,  in  thofe  places  where  he  had  been,  fome  trifling 
inconveniencies  from  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  in  purfuit  of  information.  1 
was  told  by  different  perfons,  that  his  eagernefs  and  impatience  to  obtain 
inftruftion  on  feveral  points  of  public  econorsy,  for  the  improvement  of  his 
ftatiflical  tables,  was  ib  great,  that  he  was  always  ready  to  put  quellions, 
but  never  to  anfwerany.  The  Swedes  naturally  expeded  that  a  flranger 
would  contribute  to  their  enfertainment,  as  they  were  willing  to  facilitatq 
his  labour^:  but  Mr.  Coxe,  I  was  told,  declined  all  free  and  communica- 
tive converfation,  and  was  intent  folely  on  his  own  private  views  of  mak- 
ing a  publication.     He  did  not  hefitate  to  requefl  gentlemen  to  collect 
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materiak  for  him,  and  to  favour  him  with  their  ftatements  in  writing.     All 
this  might  be  excufkble,  'and  even  laudable  in  a  phi'oropher,-yet  it  wat  nut 
quite  latisfa^o/y  to  the  people  whom  he  vifited:  they  wifiied  to  have  their 
owncuriolity  in  fomemealjire  gratified,  by  an  interchange  of  informations, 
they  expected  fomething  more  fiom  the  reverend  Engliih  traveller  than  to 
undergo  a  mere  examination.     The'e  things  were  frequently  mentioned  t» 
me,  as  foon  as  the  f\ii\  civilities  c^f  reception  had  pafTed,  and  I  confidered 
it  as  a  premonition  to  myfelf,  and  did  not  fail  to  take  the  hint,  as  njy  rea- 
ders will  rcailily  conceive  and  believe,  from  the  paucity  of  itatiltical  fub- 
je6ls  that  I  have  t*.^uched  on,  in  comparifon  with  the  various  and  piecifs 
details  of  Mr.  Coxe.     This  hint,  which  I  took  myfelf,  I  throw  out  for  the 
benefit  of  future  travdlers. 

"  The  (late  of  Sweden,  and  particularly  that  of  the  capital,  has  left  this 
general  imprcffion  on  my  mind,  that  a  greater  progrefs  has  been  made  ia 
the  fciencesand  arts,  both  liberal  and  mechanical,  by  the  Sv  edes,  than  bjr 
any  other  nation  ilruggling  with  equal  difadvantages  of  toil  and  climate^ 
tnd  labouring  under  the  ditcouragement  of  internal  convulfions  and  exterr 
nal  aggreffions,  from  proud,  powerful,  and  overbearing  neighbours.  Their 
commerce,  all  things  conlidered,  and  their  manufactures  are  in  a  flouri/h- 
ing  ftate.  The  fpirit  of  the  people,  under  various  changes  unfavourable 
to  libeWy,  remains  yet  unbroken.  The  government  is  ft  ill  obliged  in  (bme 
degree  to  refpecl  the  public  opinion.  There  is  mudi  regard  paid  to  the 
natural  claims  of  individuals;  juftice  is  tempered  with  mercy,  and  great 
attention  is  (liewn  in  their  hofpitals  and  other  inftitutions  to  the  fituatioA 
of  the  poor  and  hopele's.  From  the  influence  of  the  court  among  a  quick, 
lively,  and  adive  race  of  men,  private  intrigue  and  cabal  have,  to  a  great 
degree,  crept  into  every  department  of  fociety;  and  this  is  what  I  find  the 
greateft  fubjedl  for  blame,  or  of  regret,  in  fpeaking  of  that  country.  The 
refources  of  a  ftate  are  chiefi)'  three;  population,  revenue,  and  territory* 
The  fifft  two  arc  not  cohfiderable  in  Sweden ;  the  laft  is  great  in  extent, 
though  not  fo  in  its  immediate  value  :  but  the  vaft  extent  of  territory  itfulf 
is  an  objecl  of  importance.  Land  and  feas,  however  fterile  and  rude, 
conflantly  become  more  fertile  and  ufeful,  as  the  courfe  of  fcience  and  art 
advances — as  the  French  fay,  "  Toujours  va  la  terre  aubon."  Art  fub- 
dues  natural  difficulties  and  difadvantages,  and  finds  new  ufes  for  mate- 
rials of  every  defcription:  and,  finally,  it  may  be  juftly  obferved  that,  in 
the  very  rudenefs  of  the  natural  elements,  and  in  their  poverty,  the  Swede* 
kave  a  pledge  and  fecurity  for  civil  freedom  and  political  independence. 

"  It  is  deemed  a  very  great  calamity  in  Sweden,  and  one  not  lefs  heavy 
than  a  bad  harveli,  if  the  winter  be  fuch  as  to  prevent  the  ufe  of  fledges, 
becaufe  it  is  by  means  of  thefe  that  bulky  commodities,  namelj*,  iron, 
wood,  grain,  and  other  articles,  are  conveyed  from  one  pl«ice  to  another. 
'  Winters,  however,  fo  mild  that  fledges  cannot  be  ufed,  fometiraes  will 
happen;  then  the  communication  is  limiied,  and  commercial  intercourfe 
confined:  for  the  highways  are  by  no  means  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of 
travelling  and  carrying  goods;  whereas;  with  a  fledge  you  may  proceed  on 
thefnow,  through  foretls  and  ma^fhes,'  acrols  rivers  and  lakes,  without  any 
impediment  or  interruption.  It  is  on  account^f  this  facility  of  transporting  • 
merchandize  over  the  icf ,  that  all  the  great  fairs  in  Sweden  and  Finlana 
we  held  in  the  winter  feufon.  Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  pca- 
fantsto  undertake  journeys,  with  whatjever  they  have  got  for  the  market,  of 
three  or  four  hundicd  Englifli  miles.  They  have  been  known  to  travel  with 
their  fledges  about  two  hundred  miles  in  ten  ox  twelve  day$." 
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Our  traveller  left  Stockholm  on  the  16th  of  March^  17999  on  his 
arjuous  journey  to  the  North  Cape,  through  which  we   propofe  to 
accompany  him,  in  a  fubiequent  number. 
;  (To  be  continued  ) 


An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great 
Britain.  Ey  tlenry  Thornton,  Efq.  M.  ?•  iivo.  Pp.  329.  7s. 
Hatchard.     1S02. 

NO  inconfiderable  alteration  in  the  minds  of  men  has  taken  place, 
during  the  lattvrr  part  of  the  laftcentury,  with  regard  to  this 
particular,  the  importance  offecrets  and  myftery.     Formerly  hardly 
•any  handicraft  trade   was   fo  mean  as  not  to  have  its  fccrets,  upon 
which  the  artifan  prided  himfelf,  and  for  the  difclofure  of  which  he 
cxadled  a  premium,  under  the  title  of  apprentice  fervice,  and  appren- 
tice fee.     As  for  the  higher  tranfadions  of  mankind,  they  were  fo 
overrun  with  fccrets,  as  to  be  thought  an  unfit  fubjecl  for  the  con- 
templation, or  difcourfe,  of  any  but  the  initiated  few.     Myfteries  of 
ftate  were  thought  the  mod  profound  and  fubtle  thing  in  n^itupe,  and 
the  whole  lives  of  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  were  deemed  hardly 
fufficicnt  to  become  acquainted  with  them.     Even  fuch  an  operation 
as  banking  was  involved  in  myftery,  and  the  fecrets  of  the  craft  were 
carefully  kept  by  the  banker,  and  revered  by  the  reft  of  mankind. 
The  whole  fyftem  of  fecrets  is   now  fo  completely  exploded,  that 
hardly  any  body  profefies  them,  except  the   makers  of  quack  medi- 
fcincs,  or  the  inventors  of  waflies  for  the  (kin,  and  compofttions  for 
blacking  of  flioes.     In  almoft  every  trade  even  fomc  profellbr  of  the 
trade  itfelf  has  come  forward  and  liberally  explained  to  the  world  what 
he  knew  concerning  it.     Nay,  the  very   men  who  have  made  inven- 
tions in  the  arts  and  manufadtures  have  much  more  frequently  im- 
parted them,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  ,thah  kept  them  up  for  their 
own  private  emolument. 

In  purfuance  of  this  laudable  example,  we  have  here  a  book,  writ- 
ten to  explain  the  nature  of  banking,  by  one  of  the  greateft  bankers 
in  the  world.  And  though  we  cannot  fay  that  the  bufinefs  is  yet  fo 
well  or  fo  fully  explained  as  we  wifli  to  fee  it,  it  mutt  not  be  denied 
that  Mr.  Thornton  has  cotitributed  a  good  d'eal  to  improve  the  know-> 
ledge  ftf  the  public  in  the  fubje£t  of  banking,  both  by  adding  to  their 
knowledge  of  fafts,  and  rendering  theit  notions  more  precife. 

The  knowledge  of  Mr,  Thornton  in  the  profeffional  details  of 
banking,  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  defks,  and  of  the  diredlors  rooms^ 
from  the  nature  of  his  fituation,  was  not  to  be*  doubted.  But  it  iwrai 
not,  before  this,  known,  that  he  poire;^ed  fuch  enlightened  and  ac- 
curate view?,  concerning  the  grand,  philofojhical  principles  of  com- 
merce, and  commercial  credit.  It  is  yet  but  a  fliort  period  fince  this 
important  clafe  of  the  tranfa£tion$  of  mankind  became  a  fubje<5l  of 
fpecttlation  to  the  philofopher.    It  is  not  little,  however,  which  he 
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bas  already  done.     He  has  traced  the  origin  of  thefe  tranfaflions  up 
to  the  fimple  and  original  princfples  of  our  nature;  and  he  has  afcer- 
tained  feveral  of  the  general  laws  according   to  which  it  is  their  na- 
ture to  be   conducted.     It  was  not,  however,  to  be  exped^ed  that  the  , 
fcience  of  the  complicated  tranfadtions  of  commerce  could  be  brought 
to  perfection  at  once.     The   men  who  have  already  done   fo  much 
good  to  the  world  by  the  light  which  they  have  thrown  upon  this  fub- 
jedl,  have  certainly  left  a  great  deal  to  be  done  by  their  fucceflbrs* 
There  is  a  number  of  circumdances  too  which  cannot  be  fufficiendy 
known  to  the  mere  philofopher,  which  may  limit,  and  fometimes  even 
overthrow   his  general  conclulions,  and  which  the  man  who  is  tho* 
roughly  acquainted  with  them   from  practical    intercourfe,  is  alone 
perfeSly  fitted  to  explain.     The  philofopher  poffefibs  many  important 
advantages  over  the  man  of  pradtice,  and    the  man  of  pradlice  pof- 
feffes  not  a  few  advantages  in  this  fubje<5l  over  the  philofopher,  and  it 
can  be  brought  to  perfe6lion  only  by  the  united  labours  of  both.     It 
is  indeed  peculiarly  fortunate  in  fuch  a  fubjeS  when  a  man  appears, 
who  unites  the  qualifications  of  both.     And  it  is  no  more  than  juft'ice 
to  Mr.  Thornton  to  fay  that  he  does  fo  in  no  mean  degree.     It  is  to 
ht  hoped,  from  the  knowledge  which  Mr.  T.  (hews  that  he  polTefles 
concerning  the  fubjedl  of  commercial  credit,  and  the  banking  fyftem, 
its  organ,  that  this  is  not  the  laft,  nor  the  beft  production  which  we 
have  to  expe£E  from  him.     A  book  written  by  him,  not  as  a  political 
pamphlet,  or  for  an  occafional  purpofe,  butfimply  to  explain  as  fully, 
as  poflible  to  the  common  apprehenfion  of  mankind,  even  the  practi- 
cal details  of  banking  and  of  paper  credit,  as  well  as  its  general  prin- 
ciples, in  fhort   a  complete  didadtic  treatife  upon   the  fubjeCl  by  a 
man  completely  acquainted  with  it  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  a  very 
important  prefent  to  the  public. 

The  objections  which  the  critic  might  make  againft  the  compojition 
of  this  book  are  not  few,  nor  fmall  embelliftiment  on  fuch  a  fubjeCl 
may  be  fo  well  fpared,  that  it  is  better  abfent.  But  it  is  not  always 
that  Mr.  T.'s  ftile  is  a  model  either  of  purity,  or  perfpicuity.  We 
do  not  think  it,  however,  fair  to  make  this  a  fubjeCt  of  faftidious  re- 
mark in  the  cafe  of  a  man  whofe  life  has  rendered  the  accurate  ftudy 
of  Oampofition  impoffiblc.  And  Mr.  T.  does  not  write  like  a  man 
who  wants  cither  education  or  good  fenfe.  A  good  deal  of  the  ob- 
fcurity  too  which  is  complained  of  in  the  book,  arifcs  neither  from 
the  defeCt  of  the  language,  nor  from  want  of  clear  ideas  in  the  au- 
thor, for  in  general  his  ideas  are  abundantly  clear,  but  from  a  de- 
fc&ivie  arrangement  of  thofe  ideas.  It  is  very  rare,  indeed,  that  the 
man  who  has  been  accuflomed  to  manufacture  his  thoughts  only  for 
his  own  fake,  and  without  an  immediate  view  to  tranlmit  them  in 
the  moft  effectual  way  into  the  minds  of  others,  pofleffes  the  fecret, 
hccaufe  he  has  not  been  obliged  to  ftudy  it,  of  that  lucidus  ofdo^  which 
K  fo  great  an  ihftrument  both  of  perfpicuity  and  of  perfuafion.  It 
,  were  often,  for  this  reafon,  to  be  wiflied  that  men  of  bufincfs,  who 
have  the  ability^  and  the  inclination,  to  give  the  world  inftruCtioa 
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refpeding  their  peculiar  occupations,  would  aflbciate  with  them  the 
labours  of  feme  man,  .  who  makes  literature  his  profeiEon,  and 
poffefles  in  a  greater  degree  than  men  of  bufinefs  can  be  expe^cd 
to  do,  the  art  of  arranging  materials,  and  communicating  ideas  with 
perfpicuity  and  pleafure,  A  much  more  general  and  riapid  currency 
would  commonly,  by  this  means,  be  communicated  to  their  in- 
ftru6lions. 

The  three  firft  chapters  of  this  book  contain  an  account  of  the 
origin,  and  foundation  of  paper  credit,  of  its  neceiHty,  and  of  the 
different  kinds  of  paper  which  make  part  of  the  circulating  medium. 
No  autUor  has  yet  explained   thefe  fubjcds  fo  diftindlly   as  Mr.  T. 
has  here  done;  and   not  a  little  he  has  contributed  to  give  the  public 
precife  notions  concerning  them.     As  foon  as  the  fyftem  of  barter 
and  traffic  paffcs  beyond  the  fimpleft  cafes  ufed  by  mpn  in  the  rudeft 
ilate,  it  is   impcffible  the  exchanges  of  one  commodity  for  another 
can  always  be  made  from  hand  to  hand  j  it  muft  often  happen  that  I 
may  be  willing  to  give  a  commodity  to  you  to-day,  for  one  which 
you  can  only  give  to  me  to- morrow  or  next  day,     1  truft  you  in  the 
mean  time.     Here  then  is  the  origin  of  commercial  credit.     It  is  ab- 
foiutely  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  exchange  of  commodities  among 
mankind.     And  the  more  numerous  and  complicated  thefe  exchanges 
become,  the  more  extended  muft  be  the  commercial  credit  which 
accompanies  them.     Paper  credit,  Mr.  Thornton  very  juftly  ropiarks, 
is  only  a  particular  way  of  expreffing  that  fundamental  credit,  which 
is  unavoidable  in  commercial  tranfadions.     It  is,  befrdcs,  the  moil 
convenient   mode  of  expreffing  commercial  credit,  which    has   yet 
been  devifed.     And  they  who  inconfiderately   aflert  that  paper  credit 
ought  to  be  aboliflied,  have  one  of  thefe  two  things  to  perform  ;  ei- 
ther to  ihew  that  commercial  credit  can  be  abolifhed,  or  to  point  out 
a  more  convenient  mode  of  condu6ting  that  credit  than  by  paper  ex- 
preflions  of  it.     It  is  true^  however,  that  papf  j?  expreilions  of  com- 
mercial credit  give  an  opportunity,  and  a  temptation,  to  extend  far- 
ther that  credit,  than  the  nature  of  commercial  tranfadtions  abfolute- 
ly  requires.     The  proper  queftions  then,  which  arifc  on  this  fubjeS^ 
are,  whether  this  extcnfion  be  a  good  or  an  evil  ?  to  what  amount? 
and  what  are  the  means  of  reftraining  it  within  proper  bounds  ?    It 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  Mr.  Thornton  had  ftated  to  himfelf  with 
perfe£l  precifion  what  was  the  real  objeft  of  his  enquiries;  and  from 
this  chiefly  arifes  any  appearance  of  confufion  or  ofcitancy  which  is 
in  his  book.     He  has  contributed,  however,  no  incondderable  fharc 
of^  materials  for  the  refolution  of  thefe  queftions.     And  if,  after  his 
example,  every  perfon  who  is  able   to  add  any  thing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  fubje£t,  would  generoufly  do  it,  difficult  as  the  queftions 
are,  we  ihould  probably  in  no  long  time  reach  fome  fixed  conclufions 
Conc;:rning  them. 

The  different  kinds  of  paper,  jwhich  cenftitute  paper  credit,  arc, 
properly  fpeaking,  Mr.  T.  thinks,  only  three  j  bills  of  exchange; 
promiflary  notes  i  and  notes  of  bankers  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 
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Mr.  T.  has  here  corredlcd  an  ambiguity  of  expreffitn,  or  a  confufion 
of  ideas,  which  has  hitherto  been  univerfal,  and  has  even  got  into 
the  books  of  our  beft  authors.  In  general  the  laft  only  of  thele  three 
kinds  o^aper  is  fpoken  of  as  circulating  paper.  We  often,  however, 
extend  the  exprcffion  to  all  the  three,  and  draw  our  conclufions 
fometimcs  according  to  one  meaning  of  the  expreflion,  and  fometimes 
according  to  another.  Mr.  T.  has  (hewn  thJt  all  three  are  included, 
is  the  circulating  medium,  and  he  has  diftindliy  explained  in  what 
variety  of  ways,  and  with  what  difference  of  rapidity  they  refpecftively 
pafs  in  the  circulation.  As  to  the  exclufion  of  thofe  kind^  of  paper 
.  from  the  circulating  medium,  bills  of  exchange  and  promiflbry  notes 
are  things  without  which,  or  fomething  equivalent,  commerce  could 
not  be  carried  on  :  the  queflion,  therefore,  is  reftrifted  to  notes  pay- 
ailc  on  demand,  or  at  leaft  to  this,  and  another,  whether  bills  of  ex- 
change ought  to  be  difcountable  or  not  ? 

After  thefe  explanations  Mr.  T.  proceeds  no  farther  in  the  general 
inveftigation  of  paper  credit,  and  attempts  not  to  afcertain  any  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  ought  to  be  regulated.     He  ftcps  afide  immediately 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  and   almoft   the  whole  of  what  follows  in 
his  book  is  employed  to  prove  that  it  was   no  extraordinary  emiffion 
of  paper  by  the  bank,  or  extenfion  of  their  loans,  which  led  to  the 
late  fufpenfion  of  their  cafli  payments ;  and  that  no  blame  belongs  to 
the  d*u-e£tors  on  account  of  that  event,  an  event  which  was  owing  to 
caufcs  over,  which  they  had  no  controul.     In  the  title  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  which  is  the  firft  on  this  part  of  the  fubje<S,  he  announces 
an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  inflitution  of  the   Bank  of  England. 
Whether  Mr.  T.  meant  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  men  of  bufinefs  only, 
who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft,  wo  knovv  not,  but  it 
is  only  to  them  that    here  he  can  eafily   be   intelligible;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  obje£li#ns  which   lies  againft  the  book  hoth  in'this 
and  in  other  places.     Ffis  account   of  the  Bank  of  England  confifts 
of  the  following  obfervations,  and  in  the  following  order  :  That  Lon- 
don is  the  great  theatre  of  money  tranfaftions  for  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom,  bills  being  drawn  on   it  from  overy   part  of  the  kingdom, 
whsle  none,  or  next  to  none,  are  drawn  by- it  upon   the  country  ; — 
that  the   bank  has  a  capital  of  twelve  millions,  with  four  millions  of 
undivided    pnfits,  or   Tarings ; — that  it  is  quite  independent  of  the 
executive  government,  the  meaning  of  which  muft  be  that  the  bank 
maybe  infolvent,  and  the  credit  of  government  remain,  and  govern- 
tnent  may  become  bankrupt,  and   the   fecurity  of  the  bank  remam  j 
—that  it  lends  a  large  proportion  of  its  funds  to  government,  in  the 
fame  way  only,  though   to  a  larger  amount,  in   which  it  lends  to   a 
merchant.     Thus  far  goes  the  account  of  the   inftitution.     Then  fol- 
lovv  fome  conclufions.     The  bank  lends  ,fo  much  to  government,  only 
becaufe  they  are  the  two  greate'rt  money  dealers,  and  becaufe  great 
dealers  always   find   it  moft  convenient  to  deal  with-  one    another. 
This  does  not  afFe^i  the  quantity  of  aid   afforded   to  merchants,  bc- 
wufe  if  the  bank  of  England  lent  lefs  to  government  and  more  to 
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the  merchants,  the  other  bankers  would  lend  more  to  government, 
and  coniequently  would  have  Icfs  remaining  to  lend  to  the  merchants,. 
It  is  not  (ervile  dependence,  therefore,  in  the  directors,  but  conve- 
nience and  profit  which  makes  them  prefer  government  for  a  debtor; 
that  for  this  reafcn  it  is  not  to  be  feared  they  will  ever  extend  their 
iflucs    in    favour  of  government   too  far  ; — that  government  Jaas  no 
temptation  to  require  them,  all  which  it  could  derive  from  the  banki 
by  an  extraordinary  emiflion  of  paper,  bearing  fo  inconfiderable  a 
proportion  to  its  wants,  and,  it  being  fo  very  eafy  for  it  to  raifc  much 
greater  Turns  from    the  nation; — that   the /bank  of  England    bas.no 
refemblance  to  the  government  banks  on  the  continent,  the   govern- 
ments there  being  the  bankers,    and   the  credit  of  government  the 
banking  capital ;  Whereas  the  bank  of  England  has   lor  capital   the 
independent   property   of  individuals,  and  is  managed  by  its  private 
diredlorsi  exactly  as  any  other  bank  in  the  country  ; — that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  bank  of  England  being  men,  whofe  flake  in  the  coun- 
try is  out  of  all   proportion  greater  than  their  (hare  in  the  bank,  it 
is  impoflible  they  can  be  led,  from  any  view  of  bank  profit,  to  coun- 
tenance meafures  injurious  or  dangerous   to  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try.    Some  more  general   obfervations  are  preftnted  next ;  that  gold 
coin  is  chiefly  ufeful  as  a  flandard   by  which   the  value  of  bills  and 
paper  money  may  be  regulated ;  that  the  great  objed  of  care  is  that 
coin  (hall  exaclly  accomplifli  this  end  ;  that  one  necefTary   mean  of 
making  it  do  fo,  is,  that   there   fhaJl  always  be, a  fupply  of  gold  in 
the  country  to  exchange  for  paper ;  that   this  fupply    may  be  iefs  or. 
more,  not  only  according  to  the  quantity  of  commercial  tran factions, 
but  according  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  generally  prevailing  re- 
fpefting  the  nature   of  paper  credit,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  ' 
confidence  in  it ;  that  this  fupply   fiiould  alvvays  be  fufficient   to  pro- 
vide for   the  common  and   Iefs   important, flu(^uations,  and   likcwife 
for  the  two  following  contingencies,  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade, 
and  the  extraordinary  demand  of  any  fudden  alarm  at  home.     Then 
follows  part  of  the  hiflory  of  the  late  fu (pen fion.     An  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  had   for  feme  time  prevailed    againft  England,  aiid 
drained  the  bank  of  its  guineas.     At  this  time  an  alarm  from  the  fear 
of  an   invafion  produced  the  failure  of  fome  country  banks,  a  great 
demand  upon  the  bank  of  England  for  guineas,  and  great  diflrefs  in 
the  metropolis  for  want  of  notes,  money  bringing  intereft  at  a  rate 
ef  fixteen  or  feventecn   per  cent,  per  annum;. the   bank   leflcned  the 
number  of  its  notes  with  a  view  to  bring  back  guineas.     Then  fuc- 
ceeds  a  long  difcuffion  to  prove  that  the  bank  can  never  reduce  the 
number  of  its  notes  greatly  below  the  ordinary  fum ;  it  is  as  follows; 
All.  the  langer  payments  in  the  metropolis  are  efFeded   through  the 
bankers;  the  notes  in  their  hands  form  a  large  proportion  of  all  the 
circulating  notes  in  the  metropolis ;  ihefe  are  almoft  entirely  bank 
of  l^ngJand  notes ;  a  certain  average  quantity  of  notes  is  thought  by 
the  bankers  necefTary  to  be  held  in  their  hands  to  fecure  the  punc- 
tuality gf  their  payments;  it  is  their  intereft  to  hold  as  few  as  poifiWe, 
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aodthefkiil  arifing  from  their  immenfe  pr4£tice  has  enabled  th  m  to 
introduce  the  greaieft  economy  in  this  refpe^i,     l^hc  (malleft  qu?n- 
tity  of  notes,  therefore,  which  is  confident  with  punctuality  of  pay- 
ments, is  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  capital,  and  any  con fi- 
derabJe  dim 'nution  could  not   fail  to  produce  diftrefs  ;  any  deficiency 
\h  the  punHuality  of  the  payments  of  the  metropolis  is  attended  with 
much*  more  ferious  confequences  than  in  any  place  elfewhcre,  beings 
the  larger  proportion  of  them,  for  fums  of  luch  magnitude,  any  want 
i  ofpunduality  in   the  payment  of  which   is  regarded  as  an  aftof  in- 
folvency.     A  general    infolvency   in  London  muft  produce  the  fuf- 
'  penfion  of  confidence,  the  derangement  of  commerce,  and  the  ftag-* 
nation  of  manufadiures  throughout  the  country.     Here  an  ohjedion 
is  taken  up,  that   diminifhing  the  number  of  notes  would  caule  our 
merchants  to  import  gold.     It  would   only   caufe  any  merchant   to 
import  gold,  if  it  ihould  become  profitable.     It  is  profitable,  fays  Mr. 
T.  to  import  goU,  generally   fpeaking,' only  when  the  value  of  the' 
goods  fent  abroad  exceeds  the  value  of  the  goods  brought  home,  and 
the  difference  is  imported   in  gold.     The  difficulties  arifing  from  the' 
diminution  of  the  means  of  making  payments,  he  endeavou.s  to  prove, 
would  have  no  tendency  to  make  the  value   of  the  goods  we   fend 
abroad  exceed   that  of  the  goods  brought  home:  but  rather  the  con- 
trary  tendency :  he   concludes,  therefore,  that  to  diminiih  the  notes 
of  the  bank  of  England  would  not  bring  into  the  country  at  leaft  an 
immediate  fupply  of  gold. 

He  next  (hews  that  the    maintenance  of  any  num'ber  of  notes  in' 
circulation,  hjwever  fmall,  is   fufficicnt  to   drain    the   bank  of  any 
number  of  guineas,  however  great,  if  payment  of  the  notes  (hall   in 
confcquence  of  alarm,  be   aKvays   demanded   in   gold,  and    if  they 
fliall  be  iffued  as  loans  for  bills   difcounted  ;  the  bank  by  this  means 
pofl'cffing    bills  payable  to  itfelf  equivalent'  to  all   the  guineas  it  had 
iffued  in  payment  of  its  notes,  together  with  all  the  intereft  due  upon  ' 
them.     This  is  a   hardfhip  to  which  that    inftitution  which  provides 
the  medium  of  circulation  for  the  country  in  the  laft  refort  is  fubjfjft, 
and  from  which  the  other  banks  and  traders  are  exempt,  becaufe  they 
have  it  always  in  their  power  to  have  recourfe  to  that    inflitution. 
Fo;  thefe  reafons  Mr.  T.  is  of  opinion   that  the  limitation  to  fuch   a' 
degree  of  the  number  ot  bank  of  England  notes  w^s  one  caufe  of  the 
run  upon   it   for  guineas,  and  that  an  extenfion  of  its    notes  would 
have  Icflined  that  run.     He  goes  on  t;o  remark,  that  the  loans  affijrd- 
cd  by  the   bank   to  government  did   not  caufe  its  diftrefs,  becaufe 
government  pays  its   debts  to  the  bank    not  in  guineas  but  notes  of 
the  bank  ;  that  commerce  would  receive  no  more  encouragement  by  ' 
the  bank   of  England  notes  being  fent  into  circulation   by  loans  to 
the  merchants,  than  by  loans  to  the  government;  becaufe  many  mer- 
chants would    borrow  from  the   bank  only  to  buy  exchequer  bill^j 
becaufe  if  the  private  borrowers  were  taken  away,  and  governmtnt 
left  to  the  other  bankers,  it  Would  be  fuppHed  by  theai;  and  becaufe' 
even  the  private  lender,  who  advances'his  nH>ney  to  govemmeiu^  is  * 
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by  thit  means  prevented  from  g'ving  it  to  bis  banker,  or  fome  other 
trader,  who  would  make  a  pn  fit  by  the  ufc  of  it ;  and  thus   the  fame 
fum  is  withdrawn  or  withheld  from  trade  by  a  loan,  to  government, 
by  whomfocver  you  (hall  fuppofe  that  Joan  to  be  advanced  ;   that  the 
a  r.ount  of  the   whole  loans  of  the  bank  of  England,  at  the  time  of 
flopping  its  ca{h  payments,  was  unavoidably   not  lefs  than    it    was, 
and  probably  was  too  little,  becaufe  the  loans  are  m^de  to*tnairitain 
the  notes  in  circulation,  not  the  notes  iflued  for  extending  the  loans; 
becaufe  the  loans  are  thus  in  proportion  to  the.  notes,  and  the  notes 
were  at  that  time^confiderably   lefs  in   number  than  ufuaJ,  and  that 
number  too  fmall :  that  there  is,  however,  another  circumitance  bc- 
fide  the  maintenance  of  the  number  of  its   notes  which  afFe<Sl:s   the 
loans  of  the  bank  of  England,  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  its  gold, 
its  loans  increafmg   equally  to  the  gold  which  departs  from  it,  and 
decreafing  ( qually  to  the  gold  which  comes  in :  that  this  arifes   from 
two  circumiiances  in  the  peculiar  fitu  at  ion  of  the  bank,  the  difHculty 
it  finds  in  procuring   fupplies  of  gold,  and  the  necefllty  it  is  under 
of  maintaining  the  quantity  of  its  notes;  that  the  government  in 
reality   committed    no  injufticc   when  they  interfered  to  prevent  the 
bank  from   fulfilling  its  engagement   to  any  individual,  becaufe  it  is 
to  be  obferved   that  the  number  of  debtors  in  the  nation    is  equally 
great  as   the  number  of  creditors,  that  every  creditor  is  in  general   a 
debtor  too,  and  that  it  is  not  fair  chat  a  fmall  number  of  individuals,' 
from  any  alarm,  (hould  be  allowed  to  throw  the  country  into  diftrefs 
which  extends  to  almoft  every  one,  and  which  it  is  the  intereit  of 
almoft  every  one  to  avert. 

We  have  given  fo  very  full  an  analyfis  of  this  chapter,  becaufe  it 
js,  in  realitv,  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  the  whole  argument  5  becaufe 
it  was  the  befl  means  we  could  employ  to  make  our  readers  obferve 
the  flrange  order  in  which  the  remarks  of  the  book,  in  themfelves 
moft  frequently  both  ingenious  and  folid,  are  thrown  together ;  be- 
caufe too,  fuch.  an  analyfis,  we  are  fure,^  will  be  of  no  little  fervice 
to  enable  perfons,  not  very  converfant  in  the  fubjecS,  to  join  togc'ther 
the  diftant  parts  of  the  long  and  intricate  difci^ffion,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  whole;  and  laftly,  becaufe  the  fubjedl  is  of  fo  much  im- 
portance that  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  call  to  it  in  a  particular 
manner  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  remarks  we  might  make 
on  the  reafonings  and  conclufions  of  the  chapter,  which  would  often 
be  intended. to  explain  and  ftrengthen,  fometimes  to  limit,  and  fome- 
times  to  connovert,  would  require  a  fpace  equ:il  to  the  book  itfelf 
to  make  them  intelligible.  We  muft  therefore  entirely  leave  them 
alone.  The  account  of  what  follows  in  the  bt.ok  (hall  be  kept  with- 
in as  narrow  a  compafs  as  poflible. 

.  In  the  next  chapter  is  explained  the  way  in  which  an  unfavoura- 
ble, balance  of  trade  draws  gold  out  of  the  country,  how  it  raifes  the 
market  price  of  gold  above  the  mmt  price,  and  what  cfPedl  that  ha^ 
upon  the  bank.  It  is  inquired'  whether  the  idea  of  Dr.  Smith  be 
light,  that  the  excciTive  ifl'ue  of  notes  'by.  the   bank  is  the  caufe  of 
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raifing  fhc  market  price  of  gold  above  the  mint  price;  The  con-' 
clulifnsare,  that  it  may  be  fo  raifed  without  any  exceflive  iffue  5  that 
a  diminution  of  notes  has  a  tendency  to  lower  it,  but  that  diminu- 
tion may  produce  a  multitude  of  inconveniences  ;  its  operation  is  a" 
confiderable  time  in  being  felt  abroad,  and  it  mav  increafe  the  de- 
mand for  gold  at  home  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  diminifhes  the  de- 
mand from  abroad.  The  probability  is  afferted  that  gold  will  return^ 
and  the  beft  means  of  procuring  that  return  is  to  leave  things  to 
thcmfclves.  It  is  ftated  that  the  fame  circumftances  exiliing  at  the 
occafion  of  the  renewal  of  the  fufpenfion,  which  originally  produced 
it,  the  renewal  was  equally  necefiary  with  the  original  adl. 

The  chief  fubjedt  of  the  following  chapter  is  the  enquiry,  whether 
fchc  bank  was  to  blame,  in  not  having  a  larger  provHion  of  gold  in 
(lore.  This  inquiry  leads  to  a  conciufion  which  we  are  perfuaded 
Mr.  T.  did  not  mean  to  fuggeft,  that  the  twelve  millijns  of  capital 
ftf  the  bank,  which  are  lent  to  government,  at  tbiee  per  cent,  ou^ht ' 
lotto  be  permitted  to  be  held  by  government ;  becaufc  the  bank  muft 
catiy  on  its  bufinefs,  fo  as,  tike  every  other  tradinti;  company,  to  make 

profit;  this  muft  be  fomewhat  higher  than  .he  current  intereft  of 
Doney,  let  us   fay  fix  per  cent.  ;  on  its  twelve  millions  of"  capital  it 
ctsonly  three  per  cent. ;  it  muft  iheiefore  lend    out  fuch  a  quantity 
f  i:s  difpofcable  eff*e£ts  as  to  produce   this   profit;  and  the  more  it 
K obliged  to  lend  out,  the  lefs  it  can  retain  in   its  coffer^,  \v\  bullion 
rcoin  ;  the  true  method  therefore  of  enabling  it  to  retain  more  gold,  ' 
%  to  reftore  to  it  its  twelve  millions,  the  one  half  of  which   it  might' 
cep  in  its  coffers  in  gold,  and   by  trading  with  the  other  half  make  ' 
I  profit  equal  to  the  intereft  it  dsi^ws   for  the  whole  at  prefent.     No 
itempt  is  made  by  Mr.  T.  to  define  what    is    the  quantity  of  gold 

hich  ought  to  be  kept  in  ftore  by  the  bank.     He  only  fays  that  no 

rfon  unacquainted  with  the  afi^airs  of  the   bank  can  be  capable  cf  ' 
renouncing  a  clear  judgment.     This  is  ratnercuttmg  the  point  too 

ort;  and  weftiould  have  been  obliged  to  Mr.  T.   who  is  acquaint- 
i  with  thefe  affairs,  and  who  has  done  us  the  favour  to  undertake 
1*0  explain  th€m  to  uu,  to  have  given  lis  his  judgment. 

The  nature  of  country  banks  is  next  explained  very  diftin6tly ;  and 
|everal  very  important  obfervations  follow  on  the  advantages  of  thefe 
inftitutions,  and  the  evils  at  the  fame  time  which  they  are  liable  to 
produce;  they  render  more  frequent  ihofe  alarms  which  leffen  the 
confidence  in  paper  credit,  drain  the  bank  of  England  of  guineas, 
ind  produce  the  diftrefs  which  the  diminution  of  the  circubtino- 
ttediam  occafions ;  and  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  deprecia- 
tion of  paper  money*  Paper,  Mr.  T.  ftates,  fludtuates  in  price  like 
*ny other  article,  falling  when  the  fupply  is  greater  than  the  demand, 
Jndrifing  when  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  fupply.  A  low  pride* 
of  paper,  at  the  fame  time,  is  equivalent  to  a  high  price  of  all  other 
*riiclcs,  to  vyhich  it  furnifties  tlie  medium  of  exchange,  and  a  hu^h 
price  of  paper  is  eq  livalent  to  a  low  price  of  ail  pther  commoditides.,  - 
U  is  by  >aifing  the  pric^  of  commodities*  Mr.  T.    thinks,  .thai  ati 
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cxceffive  iflTue  of  paper  raifes  the  market  price  of  gold  above  the  minti 
price.  The  high  price  of  our  commodities  leflens  our  exports  and: 
cncreafes  our  imports,  till  the  balance  of  trade  turns  againft  us,  and 
along  with  it  the  courfe  of  exchange.  A  low  ftate  of  our  excban{ 
implies  a  low  valuation  of  our  money.  Dr.  Smith's  account  of  thei 
cxcefs  in  the  market  price  of  gold  above  the  mint  price  is  clear!] 
Ihewn  to  be  imperfedt.  We  wiOi  our  author  had  explained  fome- 
what  more  particularly,  what  is  certainly  true,  but  what  is  not  n 
general  at  all  under ftood,  that  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  England 
that  which  regulates  the  quantity  of  paper  of  the  country  ban! 
As  far  as  we  know  Mr.  T.  is  the  firft  who  has  told  this  in  print;  it 
is  of  great  confequence  that  the  point  fhould  be  diftindtiy  under-' 
flood ;  but  any  one  who  is  not  pretty  familiar  with  the  language  and 
the  combinations  of  ideas  of  commerce,  will  not  eafily  fee,  from  Mu 
T.'s  account,  how  the  effect  happens,  nor  yet  with  what  exceptiofl 
of  cafes  it  is  to  be  expected. 

The  effedl  of  an  exceffive  ifTuc  of  paper  to  raife  the  price  of  com- 
modities, to  fmk  its  own  value,  to  hurt  the  balance  of  trade,  and  « 
produce  an  exportation  of  gold,  is  refumed  in  the  next  chapter,  un- 
der form  of  an  anfwer  to  obicdlions,  and  is  ftiil   more  minutely  ex^ 
plained,  and  the  fad  more  ftrongly  enforced.     The  value  of  bullioi 
compared  with  that  of  the  circulating  medium,  is  the  pr&of  of  th 
top  Mgh  or  proper  erniiiion  of  paper  in  any  country.     He  proves  thad 
the  proper  limitation  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  bank  of  England,  evenil 
extending  loans,  has  no  tendency  to  fix  itfelf^  and   that  the  bank  ii 
under  the  neceffity  of  impofing  reftrid^ions  upon  itfelf.     It  is  comH 
pletely  proved  by  thefe  difcui&ons  of  Mr.  T.  chat  there  is  4  point  o| 
limitation  of  the  bank  of  England  notes  and  credit,  which  is  preju-^ 
dicial :  that  there  is  likewife  a  degree  of  emiffion  which   is  danger4l 
cus.      The   important  fubje£l  which   remains  then  is   to  lay  dowa 
a$  exa£):  rules  as  poilible  to  determine  what  is  that  middle  point  o( 
propriety  in  every  ftate  of  the  mercantile  tranfa^tions  of  the  countryij 
Mr.  T.  has  not  attempted  this;  but  he  has  thrown  fo  much  lighl 
vptn  the  fubjeft  as  forms  a  good  preparation  for  the  attempt.  ' 

The  laft  enquiry  in  this  book  refpefts  the  influence  of  paper  credit 
in  railing  the  price  of  commodities  As  far  as  it  afFedls  ^htir  bul^ 
]ion  pricey  it  is  a  rife  equal  to  all  countries,  as  well  as  to  that  in 
which  the  paper  is  ifiued.  And  even  their  current  price,  that  is, 
their  price  in,  the  circulating  medium,  is  raifed  above  their  bullion 
price,  not  by  the  emiffion  of  paper  alone,  but  by  every  thing  which 
aiFe<^s  unfavourably  the  fiate  of  exchange.  ' 


The  Hijlory  of  IVtum^  or  Troy  ;  including  the  adjacent  Country^  and  the 
eppoftte  Csaji  of  the  Cherjmejus  of  Thrace.  By  the  author  of  Tra- 
vels into  Afia  Minor  and  Greece.  4I0.  Pp.  168.  Robfon. 
1802. 

WE  fliall  not  think  it  ncceflary  to  detain  pur  readers  with.a  very 
long  account  of  this  book.    The  fubjed  is  not  very  inlercft- 

ing 
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iug  to  mod  people,  and  all  that  moft  curious  enquiry  concerning 
it,  with  which  we  have  been  fo  liberally  treated  of  late  does  not  ap--i 
pear  to  us  to  be  very  ufeful.  As  the  title  announces,  the  prefenC 
Dcrformance  is  fionpiy  a  hiftory  of  Troy :  with  but  little,  if  ^ny, 
mixture  of  thofe  controverfial  difcuflions,  which  even  Troy  has  am- 
ply furnifhed.  The  author  begins  with  the  earlieft  accounts,  which 
Ik  have  in  ancient  authors,  of  this  region  and  its  inhabitants.  And 
be  has  colleSed,  with  great  induftry,  all  the  notices  concerning  the 
fubjed,  which  are  found  fcattered  in  different  books,  from  the  time 
^ Homer,  till  the  country  became  part  of  the  Turkifh  empire*  , 

'  In  our  opinion,  in  which  however  we  know  we  (hall  not  meet 
Iritha  univerfal  concurrence,  the  labour,  thus  employed,  was  not 
pry  profitably  expended.  We  have  already  expreffcd  our  opinion 
latthc  quefiion  concerning  the  very  people  and  the  city,  which 
\m  the  fubjefi  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  is  but  one  of  very  fecon- 
iiy  importance.  Surely,  however,  when  you  have  paffed  below 
If  period  of  his  poems,  and  have  no  other  writings,  which  can  be 
ucidated  by  fuch  enquiries,  it  is  fcarcely  worth  while  to  take  much 
oubie  to  know  every  minute  accident  which  happened  in  a  fpot  of 
>  little  moment  in  the  hiflory  of  the  world  as  the  region  of  the 
load  has  been,  ever  fince  the  Grecian  fhips  failed  from  its  (hores. 
'he  leading  faSs  refpeditig  its  hiftory  are  known  to  fchool-boys. 
Ad  after  all  the  labour  which  this  author  has  fpent,  and  it  Ls  not  a ' 
ur  of  a  kind  for  which  every  man  is  qualified,  the  world  will  vaA 
itfelf  much  wifer  for  his  inftrudions. 
We  thought  the  reproof  extremely  juft  and  feafonable,  which,  on 
occafion  of  the  Greek  verfes  produced  to  the  public  by  fome  of 
rfchol^rs,  was  adminiftered»  by  an  author  of  great  reputation  a 
few  years  ago,  to  men  of  learning,  who  employ  their  talents  and  their 
^eon  fubjefts  of  no  importance.  In  truth,  hardly  any  thing  is 
ore  to  be  regretted.  And  no  occafion  fliould  be  omitted  of  warning 
m  againfl  it.  To  men  who  excel  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
terature,  this  caution  feems  to  be  very  neceffary,  fince,  if  we  may 
idge  from  experience,  they  have  a  particular  propenfity  t©  fall  irito 
kis  error.  We  wHUngly  clafs  our  prefent  author  among  the  men  of 
this  refpeflable  defcription,  becaufe  he  muft  have  read  a  great  manjr 
ancient  books,  and  becaufe'  the  foible  of  the  tribe  has  adhered  to  him. 
We  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  the  compofitron  of  the  book 
IS  not  very  flcilful.  It  is  a  very  particular  fpecies  of  dcfeft  too  which 
ttifts  in  it.  The  words  are,  in  general,  not  ill-chofen  ;  nor  are  the 
phrafcs  bad  ;  fo  that  the  members  of  the  fentences,  taken  by  them-, 
felvcs,  are  not  often  exceptionable.  But  thofe  members  are,  on 
many  occafions,  fo  oddly  joined  together,  as  to  make  the  fentences 
both  obfcure  and  aukward.  The  caufe  of  this  fault,  we  think,  may 
be  eafily  pointed  out  to  our  author.  He  is  greatly  converfant,  as 
ftould  appear  from  the  dirc£lion  of  his  ftudics,  with  the  authors  of 
^ient  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  their  ftru6tufe  of  fentences  is  thit 
*iich  is  moft  familiar  to  his  ear.     The  rcbtion  which  is  conftantly 
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fhewn  by  the  infleflions  between  one  part  of  the  fentence  and  an-' 
other,  however  diftarit,  njade  it  eafy  in  thofe  languages  to  join  a  great, 
number  of  members  together  in  one  fentence,  and  infcrt  parenthe*^ 
tical  members  in  the  heart  of  others,  without  embarrairment  or  auk-j 
tvardncfs.  Our  auihorlias  inconfiderately  fallen  not  a  little  into  thd 
fame  tafte  in  the  work  before  us.  But  in  our  language,  which  isj 
void  of  infledian,  and  where  juxta-pofition  alone,  in  moft  cafes,! 
points  out  the  relation  of  one  word  to  another,  fuch  a  ftiic  does  not 
anfwer.     It  fails  both  in  perfpicuity  and  grace.  ' 

We  think  it  neccfl'ary  to  exhibit  a  few  examples  of  the  faulti^ 
"which  we  condemn.     In  page  66  is  the  following  fentence: — '*  Th^ 
Mittyleneans,  to  whom  the  territory  belonged,  fent  a  fleet  to  regaiil 
Sigasum ;  and  Pittacus,  afterwards  cleSed  their  tyrant,  one  of  the 
feven   celebrated  fages   of  Greece,    had   iio  ordinary  antagonift  iif 
Phryrno,  the  Athenian  general,  a  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  games 
who  challenged  him  to  fingle  combat;  but,  proring  vi6lorious,  tl 
place  was  recovered."     According  to  Englifh  conftruftion  the  unit* 
'adje£live$,  prc'^ing  vilioriou^^  fliould  belong  to  the  nearefl  nominj 
live,  that  is  whoy  and  then  the  meaning  is  diredly  contrary  to  whi 
the  author  intends.     Upon  flopping  to  enquire  what  the   meaiiinj 
ihould  be,  we   find  thefe  adjcdlives  belong  jq  a  nominative  at  th< 
beginning  of  the  fentence,    with  feveral  %iembers  and   nominative 
intervening.     Ae:ain,  p.  48.  **  When  Xerxes  arrived  at  Seftos,  Ari 
tayftes  was  the  Perfian  governor  of  that  diftri6l ;  in  which  was  tl 
city  Eleus,  and  near  it  Protefileon,  or  the  barrow  of  its  patrdn-hei 
Protefilaus,  with  his  flirine  and  temple,  which  was  rich  in  phials ol 
gold  and  filver,  in  brafs,  raiment,  and  other  offerings  of  great  value} 
^s  alfo  his  facred  portion,  or  the  land  allotted  to  him  for  its  fupport.*' 
By  the  conftruftion  of  the  latter  part  of  this  fentence,  the  meanini 
Ihould  be,  that  the  temple  was  rich  ///  his  facred  portion^  or  the  lani 
allotted  to  h'nnfor'Jjls  Jupporty  as  well  as  in  phials  of  go}d  and  filver^ 
ill  brafs,  &c.     Wc  dial]  next  glye  a  fpecimcn  of  his  long  fentenccs, 
p.  74.  .'*  What  places  were  depopulated  to  increafe  the  number  0^ 
Ilieans  we  are  not  told;  but  Anticjonus  had  transferred  to  Alexandria 
the  Scepfians,  Cebrenians,  and  Ncandrian?,  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
Jonac,  Chryfa,  Lariffa,    and  other  inconfiderable  towns   and  ftrong 
holds  in  that  nL*ighbourhoo^,  and  had  annexed  to  it  their  refpeclivc 
territories;  alfo   whether  it  v/as  he  or  tryiimachus  who    inftitutcd 
games  at  Ilium,  according  to  the  defign  of  Alexander,  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  Lycon  of  Troas,  as  Alexander  was  alfo  called,  a  cele- 
brated fchoolmafter  at  Athens,  and  famous  for  his  eloquence,  was 
faid,  not  long  after,  to  have  contended  in  his  own  country,  and  as  a 
wreftler,  and  aj*  a  thrower  of  the  fphere  or  bowl,  at  the  Iliean  games. 
Such  fentences  as  this  are  to  be  niet  with  in  c-very  pas;e  of  the  book, 
and  it  is  fcarceTy  poflible  for  one,  which  does  not  offend  againft  ^"^ 
rules  of  fyntax,  to  bs  more  exceptionable.     It  is  fo  disjointed,  l<>nS>' 
and  confufed,  as  to  be  Inconfiftent  not  only  with  elegance   but  per- 
fpicuity.    Conjunctions  caa  never  unite  except,  either  contigiK>u^ 

M'ords, 
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words,  or  contiguous  members;  but  when  we  afk  what  the  aljo  in 
the  middle  of  this  fentcnce  is  intended  to  unite  with  the  member  at  the 
head  of  which  it  ftands,  we  find  it  cannot  be  either  the  contiguous 
word  or  the  contiguous  member ;  we  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  the  long 
member  preceding,  and  find  at  laft' that  it  is  intended  to  unite  the 
J^fryfirll  member  of  the  fentence  with  that  at  the  head  of  which  it 
fends,  two  members  from  one  another  the  diftance  of  an  ordinary 
feflfence.     In  the  laft  part  of  the  fentcnce,  the  parenthetical  member, 

CAlexandrea  was  aJfo  calledy  inferted  between  two  fubftantives  agree- 
,  g  with  one  another  in  cafe,  interrupts  the  progrefs  of  the  fentcnce^ 
dobfcures  the  meaning.  In  the  member  "  and  as  a  wrejller^'  the 
d  is  not  only  ufelcfs  but  implies  foipething  not  meant,  When  it 
firft  faid  that  Lycon  contended  in  his  country,  and  then  it  is  added, 
i^%  a  wreftler,  the  meaning  ought  to  be,  that  firft  he  contended  in 

e  general  way  not  mentioned,  and  then,  after  that  firft  contention, 
fltcnded  next  as  a  wreftler,  an4  fo  on.  Take  another  fliort  fen- 
^c>  p.  77.  "  Antiochus,  fon  and  fucccfTor  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 

conqueror  of  Lyfimachus,  engaging  in  an  expedition  againft  the 

ingof  Bcthynia,  and  his  fleet  Itopping  %\\  the  way  at  Sygeum,  went 

>to  Ilium  with  his  queen,  who  was  aWb  his  fifter,  his  potentates, 

id  his  retinue."     According  to  the   conftruflion  of  this   fentence, 

c  meaning  can  be  no  other  than  this,  that  the  queen  of  Aatiochus 

*s  his  fiftcr,  his  potentates,  and  retinue.     The  misfortune  is  too, 

atthcfe  are  not  a  few  fentences  painfully  culled  out.     This  is  the  ge- 

tral  ftile  of  the  book.  Take  one  inftance  more,  p.  109.  "  But  Ovid  had 

fifed  Ilium,  and  feen  the  temple  there,  which  he  allows  to  be  that 

fthe  Trojan  Minerva:  and  the  Palladhim^  but  this  he  denies,  to  bs 

te  original  heavenly  image  which,  whelher  carried  off  by  Diomcd 

ndUlyifes,  by  iEneas,  or  any  one  elfe,  he  affirms  to  be  affuredly 

w/at  Rome."     The  meaning  here  again  ought  to  be,  that  the  tem- 

le,  which  Ovid  faw,  was  the  tendple  of  the  Trojan  Minerva,  ami 

k  temple  of  the  Palladium.     And  the  relative  can  never  confiftently 

Nh  either  propriety  or  perfpicuity,  be  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  front 

Ike  antecedent,  as  the  word  that  at  the  end  of  the  fentence  is  here 

placed  from  palladium  ox  image  tlI  the  beginning  of  it.     We  found  the 

^ord  laid  inltcad  of  lay,  "  he  /^z/V  concealed  among  vines/'*     And  a 

Hew  word,  Afian,  is  always  made  ufc  of  inftead  oflhe  old  one  Afiatic. 
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Kf  Crijis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies ;  ovy  an  Enquiry  into  the  OhjeBs  and 
probable  Effects  of  the  French  Expedition  to  the  Weft  Indies  \  and 
their  Connexion  with  the  Colonial  Interejls  of  the  Brit'ijh  Empire. 
To  which  are  fuhjoined^  Sketches  of  a  Plan  for  fettling  the  Vacant 
Lands  of  Trinidada,  In  four  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon,  Henry 
Addingtoriy  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  i^fc.  8vo.  Pp.  222; 
Hatchard,     1802. 

THE  importance  of  our  colonial  pofleflions   in  the  Weft  Indies 
needs  no  illuftration  from  us.     The  prevalence  of  Jacobinical 

principles 
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principles  has  unfortunately  not  been  confined  to  Europe  :  but  ftiU; 
tnrcatens  to  (hake  the  foundation  of  eftabliflied  governments  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Thofe  principles  have  at  length  reached  the  fecUj 
ings,  and  (haken  the  minds  of  the  Negroes  employed  in  theEuropcj 
iettlements ;  and  cflcntial  changes  in  colonial  governments  arc  t! 
menaced  confequences.  The  author  of  thefc  Letters  feems  fully 
have  examined  the  fubjeft  in  all  its  bearings ;  and,  though  his 
cided  oppofition  to  the  flavc  trade  may  have  had  a  ftrong  bias  u[ 
kis»  views  and  his  reafonings,  he  writes  with  judgment,  fenfibilit] 
fpirit,  and  candour.  Condderable  portions  of  his  work  relate  to  ti 
expedition  of  France  againft  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo  ;  but  as  t! 
refuk  of  that  expedition  is  now  afcertained,  it  is  not  ncceffary  tha 
in  this  place,  we  fliould  enter  into  all  the  author's  arguments  whi 
apply  to  circumftances  previous  to  that  refult.  It  is  at  prefent 
more  importance  to  mention  what  meafures  he  advifes  the  Britil 
government  to  purfue  now  that  France  has  in  a  great  degree  re< 
vered  her  pofleffion  of  that  ifland.  We  mud  again  ohferve,  that  t| 
authof  (hews  a  laudable  fpirit  of  candour,  a  ftrong  impulfe  of  hui 
nity,  and  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  fubjeds  that  come  under 
difcuffion.  He  ftrenuoufly  iSbours  to  prove  that  it  will  be  impoffii 
after  what  has  happened,  for  the  French  ever  to  reftore^negro  boi 
age  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  it  exifted  before  the  negro  had  be( 
tempted,  by  revolutionary  do£lrines,  to  fhake  off  all  awe,  and  ref 
the  authority  of  their  matters.  Upon  this  ground  in  particular, 
think  our  author's  reafoning  is  fupported  with  great  ftrength  pf  argt 
tnent  and  probable  prcfumption.  His  ftyle  is  clear,  elegant, 
corred.  We  fliall  extraS  part  of  the  laft  letter  ;  but  we  can  witi 
confidence  recommend  the  whole  work  to  the  perufal  of  all  who  ai 
not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  colonial  interefts# 
and  the  meafures  moft  likely  to  render  them  profperous  and  fecure. 

'*'  Of  the  tafk  which  I  prefcribed  to  myfelf  at-  the  outfet,  one  part  odIji 
but  certainly  not  the  leafi  important^  remains  to  be  accomplidied. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  unveil^  the  true  nature,  and. to  point  out  th^ 
l&oft  probable  immediate  effedls,  of  the  French  expedition;  and  have 
(hewn,  though  with  powers  very  inferior  to  the  important  work,  the  new 
and  alarming  dangers  to  which  in  every  poffible  event  of  the  conteft  between 
France  and  her  Colonial  Negroes,  the  weftern  wing  ot  our  empire  will  be 
expofed.  It  remains  to  enquire,  as  I  propofed  to  do  in  the  laft  place, 
•'  ff^kat  measures  should  these  prospects  suggest,  to  the  prudence  if  the  British  Gc- 
veinmentT 

"  If  our  approaching  fituation  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  likely  to  be  thus 
perilous,  can  that  fituation  be  averted  by  any  means  in  our  power  to  ap- 
ply ?  Or  if  inevitably  at  hand,  is  there  any  preparative  meafure  by  whiph 
its  evils  may  be  palliated  ? 

"  That  we  cannot  attempt  to  control  the  meafures  which  France  ma/ 
think  fit  to  adopt  for  the  government  of  her  colonies,  is  fufficiently  obvious. 
To  my  mind,  and  I  would  hope,  Sir,  to  yours,  it  is  no  lefs  clear,  that  her 
hoftile  or  coercive  meafures  ought  not  to  be  diredtly  or  indiredlly  affifted  by 
this  country ;  but  that  we  are  bound  by  the  plaineft  rules  of  policy,  if  not 
-.  .  .     •  alio 
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alio  la  jadice  towards  ToaiTaint,  to  obferve  a  firid  neutrality.  Adiiveljr  to 
obitru6l  the  French  operations,  would  be  to  provoke  a  new  war,  but  ta 
farther  them,  would  only  be  to  haften,  perhaps  eventually  to  augment,  tl^ 
jeopardy  of  our  own  colonies :  and  were  our  interference  even  to  produce 
no  w'orie  eflfed,  than  that  of  exciting  againfl  us  the  hatred  and  enmity  of 
the  negroes,  I  fliould  regard  it  as  a  difadvantage  not  to  be  counterbalanced^ 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  claim  on  the  precarious  gratitude  of  France. 
' '' An  inlidious  policy  like  that  which  our  old  enemies  praclifed  againft 
us  in  our  quarrel  with  America,  would  ill  fuit  the  character  of  Great  Bri- 
^tain.  Let  us  difclaim  therefore  every  idea  of  fecretly  fomenting  or  pro- 
nging  the  impending  contefl.  But  let  us  dilcern  our  own  interell  as  weli 
our  duty  better,  than  to  aflifl  in  hailening  its  termination.  Though  tiie 
otra6tion  of  difcord  or  civil  war  in  Guadaloupe  and  St.  Domingo,  is  what 
amanity  may  regret,  it  is  the  bell  political  hope  of  the  Britith  interells  ja 
e  WeU  Indies.  It.  will  poilpone  at  lead,  the  perils  of  our  Leeward  Idands 
d  Jamaica,  and  the  call  for  arduous  e^orts  to  defend  them.  When  the 
oars  of  the  Republic  end,  our  own  intered  mud  immediately  commence. 
''  It  is  not  impoiiible  even,  that  if  a  fanguinary  conted  diould  be  long 
aintained  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  black  C«l»nids,  the 
each  like  that  between  Great  Britain  and  America  may  grow  too  wide  to 
doled,  and  a  final  leparation  may  be  the  i:!ue ;  and  though  this  would 
a  cale  pregnant  enough  with  danger,  yet  an  independent  Negro  State, 
ould  certainly  be  a  lefs  terrible  neighbour  to  the  Britiih  Sugar  Colonies^ 
irreconcilably  hodile  to  France,  than  if  under  her  influence,  and  willing 
promote  her  views. 

"  That  the  fuppreffion  of  negro  liberty  is  not  lefs  the  caufe  of  Great 
itainthan  of  France,  is  a  proportion  which  our  Creole  fellow-fubje^» 
ry  naturally  widi  to  ma  in  tarn;  but' a  Britifli  Miniiter  will  paufe  before 
admits  its  truth,  andmufl  feel  that  at  leaii  there  are  facrjfices  at  the  ex« 
nee  of  which  that  caufe  ought  not  to  be  promoted.  He  will  therefore  da 
ell  to  remember,  that  to  accelerate  the  pacification  of  St.  Domingo, 
^ould  be  to  place  more  fpeedily  at  the  difpofal  oi  the  French  Government 
lead  60,000  mod  formidable  troops;  to  which  Guadaloupe  and  Cayenne 
ould  probably  add  near  20,000  ioldiers  af  the  fame  defcription ;  not  to 
kention  the  great  European  force  by  this  time  arrived  in  the  iflands :  and 
*'  will  behove  him  to  confider  what  reafonable  ground  of  reliance  we  have 
at  this  vad  force  will  be  afterwards  difbanded,  io  as  not  to  continue  to  b^ 
mine  under  the  foundations  of  our  Wed  India  dominion,  charged,  and 
leady  to  be  exploded,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  Republic. 

"  To  the  planters  I  admit  that  invafion  will  be  lefs  terrible  by  not  bring- 
ing enfranchifement  in  its  rear^  but  to  the  Britifti  empire  at  large,  it  wHl 
be  fmall  confolation  that  the  tree  of  liberty  is  not  planted  along  with  the 
tri-coloured  dandard,  i{  thole  rich  colonies  are  to  be  added  to  the  domi* 
nions  of  an  enemy.  The  evil  in  a  public  view,  will  not  be  lefs,  by  their 
{>ailjng  unimpaired  in  agricultural  wealth,  and  commercial  importance  into 
(be  hands  of  fo  potent  a  rival.  , 

"  Let  not  felf-interedcd  voices  then,  however  loud,  and  however  fpeci- 
ous  their  reprefentations,  prevail  upon  you  to  depart  from  the  draighC 
coarleof  a  dncere  and  exadt  neutrality.  Do  not  contribute  to  haden  that 
perilous  podtion  of  our  national  intereds  in  the  Wed  Indies,  which  civil 
War  in  the  French  colonies  only  can  fufpend ;  and  which  at  bed  will  fai 
<)«t']j;row  your  means  of  defend  ve  preparation.    Let  not  the  plauiible  teroat 

of 


^».,of  '^fqpr^lUng  idbelHon,"  "  cwbiiig  ihe  reKoljitia»>^  ff  irk,"  ojr:wbal« 
.  ,ot!)ef'g)pfres  Vfi^y.  be^ifed  to  <iiijgui.«  ifie  irtid  imtjtikF^  qF  ti)^ii»pendUn| 
-^feii^  iadufe  ypu  to  aiuii  ui  bmjding  a  fcaifold  in  th^  ©eyv  .worlcb^i« 
aoibiiion  which  has  already  railed  lb  caloiial  a  iabric-HVtlie-old*     *     f^ 
''  With  the  moral  merits  of  the  queftion  between  -the  Iwo-.partifc 
,|ifivejoo  concern;  nor  is  it  cLac  Xhal  d4d-thay  iland  at' our  jmigmeiit»]i 
^  tlie  caufe  of  the  Rtjpublic  would  be  iband  1<)  jurt,  -as  has  bet^il  of  h 
*  .^dutirioufiy  repreented  by  iorae  whom  dr^ad  ot  negro  libtifty  has  in* 
^,ti?is  occaiion  he/  advocates.     But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  ^uppofii 
.right. in  France  to  re-ejttabjih  by  her  arms^  that  bondage  which  by.  her 
^  ,|}ie^b villi V^d,  V.X  can  have  no  duty  in  the  cate  liiperior  to  that,  of  vvaio 
4*PV^£^vu:tpvyiiiiUellpihajud  lafety;  nor  is  it  lefs  clear  tbaJt  the  ftirtk^r-.^ 
^iioa  pf  hex  pow.er  is  anjcvil,  a*  inuch  at  leall  t^  be  dreaded,  -as  thooi 
j,p^Mi^Ipuce  or  iicecdom  cu  the  negroes  ;  and  that  therelbre  as  Ih©  .can.-^i 
f"^^i;d:],iial  iecurity  for  uot  uiing.  lo  our  damage  her  approaching- means  off 
.^i}^yai|ce,,it  v\puld  be.nii^dneis  an  us  to  accelerate  a  crifis  that   may- 
\lhen3  /^iHirely.in  h.er  hands.     In  a  word,  for  tlie  re^ekablifliment  of. or 
^.t^Fr^xjich  colonieJij  we  can  not.  afford  to  haden  that  im'ecurity  of  oar 
Vhich  niay^bJige  us  to  hold  llum  in  fatiue,  as  tenants  at  will. to  tiite 
Xvaiion, 

^  ,  5/  X  lyillinfift  no  further  on  a  point  of  policy,  which  with  manvi  ma^ji 
pear  too.  clear  to   have  needed  illullration.     That  you,  Sir, -view  it ii»j 
lamei  light  1  Ihall  be  liappy  to  diicover  by  yonr  meafures ;  but  let  ine  r^ti 
tfiat  a  piiliivc  line  of  conduct  in  his  Majefty's  Government  will  prdbdir' 
aiot  fyfficc  to  en fu re  the  neutrality  of  our  colonies;  of  which  the  rectubf 
.given  lo  Lacrosse,  in  fome  of  our  Windward  lilands  is  if  report  xnnyhei 
Sited,*  a.iirlking  indication.  »    '  .- 

*\  *'  Of  a,ciive  precautionary  meafures  that  may  be  taken,  while  the  dan 
tiiat  fo  awfully   threaten  our  Colonies  are  yet   fufpendedy.  1   v\x>luM  n( 
J^rieHy  fp-^ak. 

'/  That  exlerlpr  means  of  defence  can  no  longer  be.  relied  upon  as-^f 
"inerly,  has  1  truft  been  iufficiently  Ihewn.     They  would  be  certainly  ii 
ficaciuus;  iinlefs  provided  on  a  fcalc  much  largei.than  could  without  juiata 
tlie  g^^'neral  interelts  of  the  empire  be  long  maintained.     But  the.- conii(te« 
ation  of  expense  apajt,  our  ill  <inds  could  not  in  their  prefent  i}ate  of  inte- 
rior imbecility,  be  eifecLu. ally. defended  againfl  the  new  arid  evert/ireatcw* 
icg  mbans  of  invaiion  which,  in  eitner  of  the  cafes  v^^e  luive  contemplated; 
the  Republic  would  certainly  polfefs,  by  the  arias  of  the-Mothw  Qowf^f^ 
ali^ne.     Thofe  new   poyst^s  of  hoftility,  being  indigenous  in   liw  Freneii 
,$;olonies,  would  be  too  abundant  and  vigorous,  to  be  op pofed.  by .Ih^fcani^ 
and  feeble  exotics  of  European  •grovvtIi,heretofoie  imported  iftt^^ijjftutf.u*** 
To  contend  with  the  Republic  between  the  Tropics,  without  a.lai]g^'P*^ 
tion  of  tJbe  ame  home-made  belligerentforce,  woild  be  like  li?atii>g:\J)''^^^ 

recruits  againil  Cadmus,  who  could  raile  armies  in  a  jxiomervt  s fit*W  fibe 

,0  .      .  «.  .        . ., 

,|^round.  ,  ^  '  ■"  "'^^^'^ 'iTj 

*'  Is  it  neceffary  then  that  large  bodies  of  negro  troops  %3*^J4iie**rfw 

-ail  III       Mtl    ■!       illll  III  ■  ■      ■!!  1 1  11  I       I        ...       .      m        .1    ■    ■!«.    PI.     I.     .  I.  ...      .1  I 


..  5*  f.  Since,  this  iheet -was  put  to  prefs,  it  is  reported,  thatano^/^ 
fiance  ^f  this -kind -hai.  occurred  at  Jamaica;  where  a  bare-tacod 'anJiiiH*'^ 
<jf  recent  ei^gagements  vyith  Touffaint,  is  laid  to  have  beea  tbe'-'^r^*^^ 

^<i*4he*uxtifittatioja.ofR«iac^-witl»  France/'  '   •  *•  ** 


Thi  Oifis  0/ tie  StigM' ObffUs.  2Jif 

aodmamtamed  in,  Jamaica  and  oiir  other  iflands  ?'  If  we  would  Ipng  re^ 
Uia  the  foveieiehty  over,  them ;  if  we  would  prevent  their  foon  fweliing  the 
doaiaiona  of  Uie  French  Republic;  that > expedient,  objectionable  and 
hazardous  though  during  the  prefent  iiiiuatlon  of  their  brethren  in  thoft 
iflaads  it  may  be>  mud  I  think  be  adopted. 

•*To  fach  a  (yRem  of  defence,  we:e  it  not  a  matter  of  ftri6l  neceiffity, 
Aereare  I  admit  fome  ferions  objections;  and  the  planters,  even  under  the 
iisot  circumflances,  may  be  exped^ed  pretty  frrongly  to  oppo  e  it.     If 
enrolling  the  fmall  ne?ro  force  which  at  an  arduous  crifis  of  the  late 
was  very  prudently  raifed,  gave  general  uneafinefs  in  our  colonies/ 
much  more  would  the  placing  in  them  permanent  garrifons  of  the  fanie 
led  foldiery,  powerful  enough  to  guard  agatnfl  thefe  new  dangers  of 
fafion,  be  a  lubjed  of  difquietude  and  alarm!     It  cannot  excite  furpri^e 
:the  white  cotonifls  greatly  diftrufl  fuch  protedtors;  between  whom  and 
(laves  there  m\i(k  neccflTarily  be  the  clofeft  fympathy,  and  often  the  near*^ 
domeftic  connexions  and  attachments  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  that  the  black 
ier  ihoutd  regard  the  extreme  and  degrading  bondage  of  his  brethrea 
'^out  difgilfl;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  reconcile  with  that  fenle  of  honour  infe^ 
ble  from  the  profelfion  of  arms,  and  which  while  it  excites,  becomea 
b  a  neceflary  check,  upon  the  military  fpir it,  the  contempt  and  abhof- 
Boe  hitherto  attached  to  the  colour  of  his  ikin  by  the  people  of  whom  hd 
to  become  a  defender. 

I'  By  the  colonial  politician,  it  would  by  no  means  be  thought  a  trivial 
''^on,  that  this  complexional  opprobrium  would  be  ieflened ;  for  how- 
abfurd  and  unjuft  it  may  appear  to  European  ideas,  he  approves  and 
iibes  the  prejudice ;  as  a  wholefome  aid  to  fubordinatiotir  and  a  cement 
the  mafters  authority*  Nor  can  I  in  candour  affirm,  that  the  exiting 
tern,  derives  no  fnpport  or  fecurity  from  this  fource:  on  the  contiary 
(1  admit,  that  had  not  nature  imprinted  on  the  (kin  of  the  negro  an  in* 
lible  and  ilriking  mark  of  di(lin6tion  from  his  mafler,  or  had  not  prejudice 
vertad  it  into  a  badge  of  in&my,  as  well  as  of  fervitude,  the  abrupt  and 
'ilrous  difproportion  of  focial  condition  between  the  white^  and  black 
bitants  of  the  colonies,  would  either  not  have  been  formed,  or  could 
It  (b  Igog  hstve  been  maintained.  But  while  we*  admit,  that  to  create  a 
military  order  out  of  the  abjed  caft,  where  there  are  only  two  claifes  of 
fcciety,  divided  by  the  immeafureable  diflance  between  Britifh  liberty  and 
fte  abfence  of  every  focial  right  from  each  other,  would  not  be  unattended 
*itb  danger ;  there  is  furely  room  to  hope,  that  this  e(^abli(limient  if  fuc- 
^iul,  would  gradually  tend  to  the  peaceable  melioration  of  the  focial 
rifice;  not  oolyby  foftening  the  prejudices  which  ftand  obftinately  in  the 
l^)f  of  improvement,  but  by  giving  fuch  internal  means  of  fupporting  a 
^oHHifi  police^  as  might  leHen  \he  danger  of  innovation^ 

"The  ground  of  ««jj//jf  however  is  that  on  which  the  plan  of  defence 
Jl^y  ball  be  recommended,  and  the  only  one  upon  Which  the  planters  can 
J*^p«Qed  to  accede  to  it ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  remarks  ^ioh 
iBive  toade  vpon  the  phyiical  powers  of  negroes,  oppofed  to  thofe  of 
^ropeans  in  a  hot  climate,  it  is  undeniable  that  this  refort  is  not  only 
Jttcflary  to  lave  the  lives  of  our  foldiers  and  feamen^  but  to  attain  the  end 
«  wbich  they  have  been  hi^tlierto  facrificed  fo  freely.  Wliilc  encountered 
^y  by  the  beft  foreign  foldiers  of  the  temperate  sone,  our  brave  regi- 
.tots  may  be  expc<5ied  to  conquer  in  any  field,  however  difadvantageous, 
*» nas  recently  been  proved  in  Egypt;  but  they  are  men,  and  maSt  jiM  _ 
*<>•  xtix^vot.  XII,  T  to 


^  i^  cbnitittttjeunal  Superiorities  fo  many  ^tid  (o  fhrmidiitfe?^  tkofe  tvtli)  wKilcii 
Mhey<  Would  iiow  have  to  confiidl  in  Weft  India  war ;  aiiailed  aft  tliey  Nvottid 
.  |A>  the  fame  time  be  by  tropicai  dtleafes^aiKl  otit-nu&ibered  to  a  fear&l  exceff.* 
^'  t*.<  Since  at  every  flep  of  our  progreis  in  this  inquiry*,  the  extreme  ^nd 
;iUmi»titr<(84'bODcl£^e  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  tin)i« 
^  •|]t<^>^^us  iilands  is  held,  prefents  Ipnie  vi^w  of  danger,  or  fome  oBdacIe'  to 
.liecciTary  meafures  of  defence;  is  there  no  pofTibility,  it  may  be  aflced^  of 
_^«oing  to  the  root  of  every  evil  at  once,  and  ftre;ngthening  char  colohifes  in 
.  we  moil  efie^u^l  way,  by  interior  ref9rmation  ?  '  •' 

'^      "  That  a  reformation  of  that  friocking  arid  Opprobrioas  fy^eki  \i  lottffly 
^  called  for,  by  cveiy  duty  whicH  the  Chriftian,  or  everi  the  phil6fb|lkr, 

*  iwknovvledges;  by  every  principlei  which  politicians  of  all  patties,  ^r  of 
^'  iny,  party,  profefs  to  hoH  wife  or  iacred ;  is  indubitably  true.     Btrt  unhap- 

'p'tiy,  there  has  been  hitherto  no  difpolition,  and  there  ttiay  now  perhaps 
^ '  ^t  be  fu^ient  opportunity,  to  make  it. 
<::'.  ^f;  Thfs^  w^  a.  time.  Sir,  and  to  look  back  On  it  may  tiot  be  nfetefs, 

when,  fucb  happy  reformalion  might  have  been  infured.  Already  I  ;un 
i^HrmlycpfiviiK^ed*  its  prqgrels  would  have  been  great;  and  a  foundation 
.^imH9i4  b^vc  been  Wd,  wliereupon  a4:  this  hour  of  danger  a  fyflem  of  inte* 
..  fi^r  defenge  of  the  mofl  fubilantial  kind  might  have  been  fpeedily  and  faleij 

^re^ed.    1  allude  to  the  firH:  efforts  made  in  parliaipent  for  an  abolition  of 

*  ^e  ilave  trade ;  which  I  fully  agree  with  its  promoters  in  thinking  would 
H^Kavebeen  tlie  furefl  and  eafieft  mean  of  correding  all  the  evils  attendant 
I'  tup9n  Wcii  Iridia  bondage.  Had  this  great  meafuie  been  adopted,  even  at 
'  tije  period  fimited  for  it  by  the  votes  of  Ihe  Commons  in  1792,  very  differ- 
ent indeed,  would  have  probably  been  the  prefent  fituatien  of  our  iflands. 

V  -Perrihai^  the  day  is  at  hand  when  this  retroljpecl  will  farnifh  an  fmpreflivt 
;  lefTcM^^  bui  it  is  not  yet  arrived ;  and  nations,  like  individuals,  feem  fatei 

to  be  taught  by.  experience  alone,   the  iufcparablc  connection  between 

morality  and  true  wifdom/' 

Thefe  Letters,  we  underfland,  were  written  by  Mr.  StepheNi  i 
tnember  of  the  Englift  baf ,  and  who  (bme  yeairs  pradifed  in  the 
Wefl  Indies,  whence  he  returned  with  a  coftipctent  fortune,  and  a 
comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  fii'bjcSs  whidi  pronspted  the  pre- 
fent publication. 


Speci'mtns  nf  Literary  Refemblavee^  i?i  the  'I9^9rh  of  P^fe^  Gmj^  and 
of  her  celebrated  ff^rilers-^  with  critical  cifervations  \  in  a  Series 
rf  Letters^  By  the  Reverend  Samuel  Berfiroorc,  D.  D.  late 
Maflcr  of  the  Chartcr-Tioufe  Sc'hool.  8vo.  Pr.  128.  Wilkic. 
1802. 

THESE  fpeciAiens  of  liter&ry  refemblance  are4rhe{^odiiQibndf 
^ar^uJltcfbholarand  an  able  preceptor;  who^  fince  ihe  payicS" 

I  _ 

"  *  Since  thefe  fbeets  were  prepared  for  the  prefs,  I  huv6ijcard,*'toiny 
^   .  aftontfhmcnt,'  that  the  black  regiments  ralfed  during  the  viar  are  to  beini-. 
V  *  jtti6^iate!v4Sbiandcd.    -If  fo;  it  is  a'flrong  proof  at  onto  of  tile  prevaHcacc, 
'a^cfthc'ixtfatuation,  ofWcftln^iacouniels.**  -^"'^ 

"-  '  tioA 


Bcrdmore^s  fS^^fff^mf  ^Litirary  Refemhiance.        '  ^fty5 

'tlbn  HbFth^m^t  Jcasf^lkiid  thkt<feh«  of  nature,  which  ^H,.,|Jie  l^r^p^M 

J^^WtyM  $s^fbe>iiiilcatneKV  «we,  i^nd  Which  all muft  pay.     The  fubje4Jiof 

*  ttert^*%  ofc^MrMcft  h^i  6ftdnf  attrafted  the  attention  of  ftudioUs  ndien, 

jfofl'Wlifeh  h^s  in  it  'much  to  gratify  curiofity,  and  much  tor  afford 

"*  iJiiifeOTeiit.   *  H  is  a  matter 'of  difficulty,  however,  and  indeed  wem'it 

1|  Icifs^fficult,  it  woultf  be  fcarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  perform}n^yv;t9 

^  tticp  with  precifion  the  difference  between  the  Jemblaneey  or  ^imi" 

dtnce  of  fentlttient  or  exprcffion,  and  phgiarifm.     Men:  of  the  fadi© 

rj^UjTfi^^f  I33tn4,  and  purfuing  the  (afme  courfe  of  ftudieSy  very  naJturafly 

,;in|b!te:.tiie.fjinp|e  fentinients^  and  may,  as  naturally,  have  reqcjiirf?  to 

{ifimiUrtty.of.  exprpfljon,  to  fimilar  examples  and  imagery,,  for  iyie 

iplurpoffcf  of  ^cnfx^Wring  and  illdftrating  thofc  fentiments,  with^ut^^e 

iieaftjconfcioofnefs  of  plagiarifm  in  him,  wholaft  prefents  his'luoj- 

brations  to  the  public.     General  Burgoyne,  in  tfie  Preface  ^fQ-JH is 

«  Cornddfy-  of  the^  Hei^efs^^ '  rtiade  fome  appofite  remarks  on  this  fpccies 

'^5?f.coiru:id€;nc^,  though' ht  did  not  fecm  t©  be  aware,  that  it  waa  ftre- 

'li^clfttly  urged  by"  p&giarifts,  properly  fo  called,  as  an  exciire^ioT 

.^  ^ilful  thefts;  .arta,  in  no  inftance,  was  this  appeal  to  it  ftibre^Vi- 

.  ocntly  made  for  that  purpofe,  than  in  his  apology  for  his  own  'ph>- 

I;  duiftido,  the  plot  and  many  of  the  fentiments  and  incidents  of  whiph, 

,Wi?re  obvioufly  taken  from  a  n®vel  written,  fome  years  before,  Jbv 

rMfSu  Lennox.     Our  own  liieas  on  this  fubjeft  concur  ex aftly  with 

^thof&.of  I>r.  Berdmore,  4s  explained  and  illuftrated  in  hi2i»  third  and 

^fih  Letters.  * 

v  i'CJo  the  Bard  we  have*  a  pj6lure,  exhibifing  the  death  of  Richaird  II.  by 
,5^iibje,.,as  recorded  by  •  Archbiihop  Scroop  and  tlie  older  writers,  ex^etfted^ 
by  tlie  boldell  pencil  of  creatTv^e  fancy : 

'     "  Fill  high  the  fparkling  bowl, 

^)  1:  b,  •  \         R^  ^?f  a  t?rdwn  'he  IHII  may  fhare  the  feaft.  -    v 

^'i-:  ,. :.:  '  \-      'r  ^   Ctefe  by  the  regal  chair 
'^^C:*   r-;-;  s     -.    ifmMr^''a»d famine {covi\ 

A  banefel  fmile  upon  their  bafiSed  guefl. 

I       *'  Compare  thefe  fine  lines  with  (he  following,   equally  fine  lines  q£ 
^\  ,^t^-y^    v:5^vK    -^  ^1— ^/' Jt^ucent  gen^libus  altia 

«H     (1     C'     ^,^^^^^'     FmiarummaxtmaJ4txta 

,' ..  \  t      .^     ■  Jiauiat,  et  manibus  prohibet  contir^cre  menfas, 

'  4  I  y/         ST  {    Exurgitqae  iacem  altoUens,  atq.  intonat  ore. 

iEn,  J3,  vi.  3.  60S. 
l^*^it^^l3Bbe\ tiwo  poets  <Hittneed  to  hmve  the  fame  fo^c^an  contevpktioii. 


Wlllllll»  l»— IH»^W     li.MI 


'^  ••,Jt*Aicl»ni  the  fecond,  (as  we  arc  toH  *by  Arbp,  Scxoopi,  mA  tke 

•  cCAfedecate  Lorxls  in  their  ipanifeiio,  by  Thomas  Walfipgbam  iwKi  aU  the 

-older. writers)  •  was  ftArvied  to  .death.    The Aoi;y  of  bU  alla^natio^  by  Sir 

Piers  of  Ex'on,  is  of  much  later  date/*  "  *'  Qny\  Kote/* 

T  2  ^'  Tour 


^x>ni^(hi(\(M  wtti  be:aB^it.atfi«ft vkwJ>)FV.ftrikjiM  fiwVlty  <?f manner 
fp.tlie^^?iC€iiti<iiY'oi:'their,dajlflgn.  .  It  will  be  obferved^fol  that  this  ivan^^ 
I'd'adtn^rabfy  (bited  to  thetr  purpofej  13  out  of  |he  common  way,  ver^  fdt  Be* 
yond  the  reach  of  common  minds.  In  order  to  aggravate  the  difireis,  and  t|» 
raader  -the  inflicted  torments  mor^  poignantly  excruciating;  a  rich  and  lox- 
nvio^s  banquet  15,  with  exquifite  refinement,  previoafly  prepared  1»j  each 
<ifj(liefe  great  mailers^  and  fpread  in  fplendi^  array  befufe  the  face  of  th6 
ncilbfhinate  fuffsrere;  the  fight  of  wbich>  while  they  are  withheld  frdhi  par- 
taking  iti  irritatea  the  cravings  of  hunger, .  even  to  agony.     Their  cqrt- 

gaipf^d  abllinenbe  is  enforced  in  both  by  tlie  fame  poetical  mat^hinery. 
Qtdiytfctl  thirst  and  famine  exactly  corj-cfpond  to  the  chief  tf  tin  furies  m 
"V[i«gijl»  The  baneful  smile,  scowled  m  the  baffled  guest,  in  the  lo#ni6r  camneis 
.\^U>it,  perhaps,  more  ot  fcorn  and  mortifying  infult,  than  the  m^re  dkt»Gi 

E^ppfition  of  the  fury,  with  her  u/i-l^ted  frch  ofid  thundering  vwce,  d^s'inthe 
tier.  Still,  however,  the  imagery — the  turn  of  thought — the  pfeiv  a«i 
ih'ii6lure  of  the  piece^  and  the  diTpofition  of  the  parts^  are  in  both  inAsni>i^ 
j)re9lfely  the  fame.  '  •      '» 

'f  Whence  this  extraordinary  congruity  arofe,  or  by  what  meant  it  wtt 
effeded>  1  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  So  far  I  \s\\\  Venture  to 
fay,  and  I  aflure  myfelf  of  your  cordial  concurrence,  that  Qray's  charming 
^anza^  when  feen  by  itfelf,  has  very  much  the  air  of  an  origrnal.  ''' 

,^  f. Common  fenfe,'  we  are  told  on  high  •authority,  *  dired«  us  for  the 
.jmp(l  part  to  regard  refemblances  in  great  writers,  not  as  the  pilfering^,  '^<a 
.j^lifgardcqnifitions  of  needy  art,  but  as  the  honefl  fruits  of  genius,  tlte  fr^e 
and  liberaJ  bounties  of  unen vying  nature.'  j 

*'  The  LEARNRo  CRITIC  calls  for  this  liberality  of  judgment  in  behalf  of 
^^ftteJ^irtJ/with  whom  particularly  he  was  concerned.    I  find  myfelt  juft  at 
«tkvik''fMS^fe»t;  Very  much  dtfpofed  to  claim  the  fame  eonfideration  fpir  the 
"vvratf  rs  in^^v^of^ ;  having  in  my  mind  two  pafTages  from  two  celebratedi  writ* 
ers  in  that  form,  which  I  am  llrongly  tempted  to  fend  you. 

.  "The  late  Dr.  Ogden,  who  in  my  judgment  holds  the  very  highest  reMk   . 
^Sitnoi^gft  the  most  eminent  preachers,  i»  one  of  thofe  escceUentfermons  on  the  i 
fiftii  commandment,  addreflihg  himfelf  to  a  young  man>  whofe  behftviauf  y 
/he  fuppofes  lefs'corre6l  than  it  ought  to  be,  enioroes  the  obliaaltons  of  I 
"children  to^heir  parents  in  a  Orain  of  irrefi Aible  eloquence,  as  follows; 
^     f  «"  Now  fo  proud  I  fclPwilled  I  inexorable !  thott  couldifl  then  only  afk 
by  wailing,  and  move  Ihem  by  thy  tears;  and  they  went  moved, .  Their 
Jieart.JKas. touched  with   thy   diftrefs.    They  relieved  and  watched  thy 
,  wants^  before   thou    knewest  thine  omm  necessities,  or  their  'kindness.      They 
clotheid  thee ;  ihw  inewest  not  that  ihou  wasi  naM.     ThoU  a^ke^O,  noffof  bread i 
but  they  fed  thee.'  if.;. 

*'  Did  you  ever  read }  or  can  any  young  man,  however  proii^  lelf- 
wtlledi  inexorable,  ever  read  tbi4  impailioned  addrefs  without  emotion? 
Nor  can  we  eafily  perfuade  ourfelyes  otherwife^  than  that  the  ji;efpe^able 
author  was  her«  tranfcribing  the  affedtiors  of  his  own  heart;  for,  as  appears 
§Hiikk  the'  iliort  memoirs  ^  his  liife,  drawn  up  and  prefix^  to  rail  edif 
'  tion  ^  hit  iermons,  in  two  vpbmes^  by  the  late  Dr.  Haliiifax^  he^ j^as  a 
irtily  alM^naie  and  dutiful  fon,.  fucha  pi^e  as  '  maketl^a  glad  father.'*  , 

;  wr.*  Httfd,  Di^cWTfe  on  Poelicaft  Imitotion*  Wa3,vJ>- U^^v^^  1 
*'t  Ogden's  Sermons,  2  vol.  E4.by.Dc,  H«Jilifip^#  AT.^.^lfli^  y3»c         j 


^  '^'iPiAa/jiisr!  b«%iii4it€rt5ftkig^tO'>ft»  tfie^f^e  dioaghtK  fw#rM  i«|^  jy&^.ff» 
cH^ibtitt  Wr'an  admkl*d  Afieidfiti     Xeng^on^  your  wiH  ^fpC5>]l^%  ?ff 

fewihg  tetms :  •      •      »  .  •  •  •  'tij  ...f 

'  *'  H^^pJm  Jiro^^x^fyif  to  ^t^#i»*+«t«5  fiai^t;yof«?vi9  «  Wti  xiVX^gyW*  Wi^  "wi 'foj 

fps  TO  BPE*05  'T*  'OTOr  ETOAXXEI,    v^  IHMAIlfEIN  ^TNWMIOk>ir 

a"  'n'He  fentiments.  lender  the  pxpreflions,  inarlced  in  the  EngJifliHS^W' 
feiKfSj,  i^nd  by  Capitals  in  the  Greek,  hear,  you  wiFI  take  notit^/^'lfrilJ 
iiigrfe(eaiya»i{e  t|?seacii  other ;  an^/thpugh  evidently  moil  juft  _and  nd't^'ra, 
<tf^/:fQ  fe^  a§  ray-<iblerv^t*Qn  goes^,  no  where  to  be  found,  btft  ih1ih^fe|f^ 
IMlTagefl^i  {f  jLOVi  read  thfs  whole  chapter  from  .^vhith  the  h'nes  atot'^J^i*^ 
y^«>iT»t>d...Ui«i,perural  wilJLabundaiJtly  repay  your  troubfe,  you'  wilTttM 
throughout  a  great  fimilarity  of  thought  betiveen  tlie  philofopher  ^^iitf^tfit 
|weach©r»^  Inth^  ihort  palTage  immediately  before  us,  the  preacher  ^p^aiti 
tpJwf^,giyen  more  of  patios  tp  the  ^ibjeft,  by  a  judicious  ampflflcation,  , 
^i^fMing  tl^e  general  fentiment  by  fpecific  inflances,  very  happily  fcllbiw 
toaffeatho.jft^dings.   '  ,         ^  ^      .   '^"^    -^ 

;'i^'^<9&  OgdenAvas  undoubtedly  well  veried  m  all  the  works  bf^end^m. 
M*f_ lire  not  thefefore  fuppole,  withput  any  derogation  from  his  mcfH.  that, 

ibie  fermon,  his  IhoagKts  ihrgbt  tSfe 


jffhiitth^  was  compofing  this  admirable 
I  their  colour  from  the  tints  collected  upon  his  mind  by  frequent  COihtptJiftWi* 
f"*ti^n  with  this  fine  writer ?**  '     -    ••'»  ^  u  * 

^V'Mter  Ihewing,  in  his  fourth  letter^  another  remarlsaUc  i^ajWJC 
j^fj^iraordifiary  coincidence  between  Bi^dp  Hurd  Smd  Fathcf  CftFcw, 
in  fome  of  his  annotations  npoh  Vrrgili  he  thus  commepu  nyAm-it 

ti?, hU  fifth  letter.   •      '  '  :   ^-..n  ?.ii 


V      i     ft. 


I  .^w 


It  is;iH^ithout  fcmple  cbnfe^fisd,  that  a  great  part  (>t  the  jough  .materj^s 
tt^feb^  Ibuiid  in. the  annotations  of  Cairou.  SpiJerfigial  readeijs,  ,who  do.  ligt 
iitt^fld^y  br  4ram  Iheir  *  sl»ggisA  4tt4  ch^ed  imfigin4itlws  are  incajpatftj  of 
diftiftgUiffting,  thir:ntcer  differences  of  things,  have  oii  this  acccwunt  fori»ed 
W^Hijurkms  condufions,  aid  ev/ee  gdile  lb  far  as  to  load  the  i^AkNEo 
'  iCk^Ti9"WUh'  the  chaige  of  **  plagiarihrn;     Such,  we  knpw,  wav  the  Unge- 

*  ■*  ^  .  ■     '  .  .         •  «  •    / 

I'J^  C     I     1        .'       1.  '  ~"  '  '  "  *      "**■■'        ■  ^  *»-*A*-~ 

^  *^lre^>''aBl^  'ti\\k  (Jiltf  Hwd)  looted  into  F.  Catrou,  in.  w^pm  j)e 
I  i{)UDd  all  that  his  mafter  (Dr.  Warburton)  lb  applauds  and  e\ahi»,  <;>ni)\^ot 
;  4u/feiyiine;draLWn  or'wir^rawn. 

sld  a  *j'  ' '"  J    '' .'        ^     '      '*  Gonfufion  worfe  ConfoUndal,  - 1772,  p*  iL 
'  ^  * 'Fttmvi!5'*I(I&iy2eth  feferam  tibi,  M^ntUa*  pabna»; — ^^-r-      '   .„ , 
^f^qcB.^r.ot     -.^^  -.  .     ,         .     »^       -.Virg.Geor,i}»,J3. 

,  ^,^r'the'.^%^oi'dr^jj  0iddelic9€y  of  a  R.  R. critic,. (twhw  ib  feid  U^b^vc 
o^dP jhis^jbrefem  dignity  to  a  note  i>n  the  coiiteit)*.  Iiad  i¥)4.il>^r]|,f|^n^ 
knov9ff,^*4if^«t/i^'i-eader  might  beUartled  at*  the  reiemWanceh^Tj^^ftjxins 

*T^'dtlllp'si  ciilique  and  Catron's r  whilit  -^ /•^^'■^'•*"r  mi^^    m  a  f|^f(»|^^^f|^ 

mood,  migfetapply,  like  auollM^r  EdwaSfd^;   iho  nmhisSf  y»<W***i*»as  fo 
^^»a<$y  ^/i/^fe'annoyd^i  foundehL  i  .,v .-   :    .t,.v:tn-8  s  n-jWj  ^    * 

"  H  iftory  of  the  Cal  iph  Vathek,  \^m>,^  ;^^aiS>-c^'" 

T  :i  '  herous 


n^irs^HrtJSrfmetti,  x^dh  thij  great  Potmdwf  o^  tbc^SVarburtpnian  *  Scli6ol  ^ 
mof<^%kn  oliC€lt<^p^n^nc«d;  ftnde¥effiiadire£i:(dt(a:\'uwal,  accompanied 
^&h 'the  mod  Iblemn  a0urance$>  was  fou^d  fparoei^  iufSci^nt  tp  repel  the  . 

**  you  will  difcdver  at  firft  glance^  how  xnupb  tkey,  wliojudge  in  this  libe- 
ra? liiann^n  underrate  the  merits  of  the  learned  critic.     No  man  of  an 
ctsHghtened  and  intelligent  mind  will  belitate  to  acknovvlecjge,  that  to  him, ' 
and  h!m  ak>ne,  exdunvely  belong  tlie  luippy  deiign  and  ikiuul  plan  of  th^' 
freee,  the  judicioi^s  difpofition  of  the  parts,  with  the  fplendid.  ornaments 
thh>Wn  in  here  and  there  occafionc^lly,  giving  luftre  and  additional  beauty ' 
tQ- the  whole'.     It  is  only  for  the  favoured  few,  whom  *  %  Nature  has  touched' 
naifli  h  ray  cf  that  celesiialfire,  whUh  we  call  true  genius  *  out  of  liich  materidt^^ 
to* form  fb  perfed  and  beautiful  ah  edifice ;  which  the  amateur  will  nevbr 
/ail  \6  cintemplate  with  the  livclieft  emotions  of  delight  and  ^dmiratioh. 
It  were  as  unreafonable  and  unjuft  in  this  place  to  accufe  the  learned 
CRITIC  of  plagiarifm,  as  to  condemn  the  archite^,  who  brings  the  fibneST' 
ot*  marble,  which  he  builds  with,  from  the  quarry,  f6r  wa^t  of  talle  andf* 
iivrentron.  ,  '  , 

*^'The  do<?trine  of  the  learned  critic  on  this  fubjed  applies*  Vefjf 
a))pofftely  to  thfJ  cafe  before  us.     '  ||  If  there  be  reafon  for  fufpeding  pih^ 


I  >  ■*  ■■  J  ■  \,M\ 


^  ''  *  It  rtiould  be  reracrtibered  that  Mr.  Hurd  was  one  of  the.  ablefybp- 
jorU  and  brighteft  ornaments  of  this  celebrated  fchool."  ,,      ,  r^. 

. "  f  It  woiild  have  been  more  generous  and  juft  in  you  to  havie  ^kOvPyv/j 
fedged  yourfelf  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  for  the  application  of  the  meteoric  ap^ 
pcfarahces  from  Cafaubon's  Adverfaria  to  this  fubje6l;  which,  when  4 
appeared  in  your  more  popular  volumci  was  received  with  applaule,  a^ 
^w  and  very  ingenious ;  an  applaule,  whieh^  as  you  could  not  but  know, 
Udonged  to  him."  "  Dr.  Lowth's  Third  Letter  to  Dr.  Warburton,  1766.* 
/  1' Mr.  Warburton,  *  who  fuppofes^— ^wliich  thought,  wrong  as  it  is, 
lho\igh  he  lets  it  pafs  for  his  own,  was  borrowed,  or  more  properly  stolen, 
from  a  French  Romance,  called  the  Life  of  Sethos. 

''  Cooper's  Life  of  Socrates,  4th  ed..  1771,  p.  102^^ 
,  **'  Les  fe6tes  philofophiques  cherchoient  a  diviner  le  dogme  cache  fous 
Te  voile  des  ceremonies,  &  tachoient  de  la  ramener  chacune  a  leur  doctrine 
dans  I'hypothefe  des  Epicuriens,  adoptee  dc  nos  jours  par  M,  M.  Le 
Glerc  & 'Warburton. — ^Le  Clerc  adofiud  it  in  tlie  year  1687.  .Mr,  Warbur- 
ton'/«t¥ff/^// it  in  the  year  1738.'^,  '         , 

"  Critical  obTervations  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  uEneis,  1770,  p.  8.'* 

"As  tBis  laft  notion  viz,'&  published  in  French,  fix  years  before  it  was  in- 
.rented  in  Engli(h,  the  learned  author  of  the  D.  L.  has  been  feverely  treated 
by^fomc  »«o<r;7^;5Wj  adverfaries.  Appearances,  it  mu/l  be  confetied,'wear 
a  very  fu'picious  afpedl;  but  what  are  appearances  when  weighed  againft 
his  Lordiliip's  declaration.**  '  Ibid.  p.  33.   ^e  Note  J." 

"  I  That  I  may  not  continue  worfe  in  your  efteem  than  Ideferve;  give 
ftie  leave  to  telfyou,  that  I  am  no Jilagiary  from yow  father.  This  is  a  jtoint  f 
honour,  in  'which  I  am Jiarticularfy  delicate,  I  will  venture  to  boaft  agaiiT to 
jou;  tliat  T  believe  no  author  was  evelt  more  averfe  to  take  to  himself ^ny  thinz 
that  belonged  to  another*'    "  Dr.  WarburtoA^  4th  Letter  toDr.  Lowtii,  I766. 

*'  \  Diicourfe  on  Poetical  Imitation,  p.  123/* 

^  I  Ibid.  p.  127.** 


BerdmoreV  Sfulmens  of  Literary  Refemblanee.  2,79 

iCaiHCftani^atioa  bstwet^n  two  dlSerent  writers^  it  muit^  be  taken  from  foip^* 
thinr  elfc,  befides  the  meHtity  ^f  ttofoBje^-iQailar  ofittth  ^^r.^tipn^.;fj^^ 
ffOm  ^  Qumber,  or  ChetiituK  of  theoircandaDoe^  .(€le4l8d  for  imitation-^.. 
froQfi  the  order  in  vrbicb  tbiey  ar^  difpQfed^-Of  tbq  manner  in  whic^  thejc^. 

are  repr^fe^ted^^*  .       .,^ 

*'  The  great  volume  of  Nature  lies  open  to  every  obferVer.     Is  ijl  tfieii 

«ny  wonder,  if  many  of  thofc  who  attentively  penife  it,  fhould  be  ^ric^it.. 

wjth,  ^nd  oc^afionally  tranfcribe  the  iaide  paffages  ?     The  immoct^l  workf\' 

cf  Homer  and  Virgu/  having  defcended  through  fo  long  a  feries  pf  a^e^/  . 

we  to  usj  at  this  day,  in  a  manner  coeval  with  the  beginning  of  things '. 

and  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  iame  light,  as  the  everlafTins  mount^ins^  or . 

•py  Ottier  ma^niQcent  phenomena  of  nature.     The  feveraiobje^s,  wlucH . 

appear  fpread  over  them  in  various  forms  of  grandeur  s\nd  beauty,  qnall^. 

^^<t^  catching  the  eye  of  the  fpedator,  are  to  be  ^coantiid  as  ommon  ^topi^. 

h$  w^^fi9shay  or,  aa  the  Poet  exprelfes  it,  * fiublica  maurks ;  which  every. 

<Mie  has  an  equal  right  tp  appropriate  to  himrelf ;  ajod  it  becomes^  M^di^fr 

proper  management,  yi»W^^*y«'"W"~*^^s<^wn.  \ 

''  If  therefore  the  principles,  laid  down  by  the  learned  cktxic^  beu» 

^lloYveiJ  to  be,  as  by  every  cpmpetent  judge  they  cannot  fait  of  being,. 

equally  juft  and  candid,  the  right  of  nroperty,  wliich  he  aiTupies,  is  inccn* 

leftibty  eftabH(hed.     He  selected  his  circumstanced  from  the  C9mmon  sfoch^tJie. 

wdar  i»  mhuh  the)[  are  disfi^ed — anj  the  manner  in  which  they  are  represmtei,  are 

entirely  his  own.  '      '      , 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  logger  on  this  pitiful  fpecies  of  coramonrplac^  d;e- 

tra6lion,  fo  generally  in  ufe  amongfl  the  drudges  in  the  lo-joer  walks  ^  lifer ature, 

which,  from  time  to  time,  they  are  ,ever  throwing,  very  harmlefsly  ii^dceS. 


paltry  den  re  ofdirci>vering  fauUiu 

We  (hall  conclude  our  account  of  thefe  ingenious  Letters^  wbioti 
will  be  read  with  pleafure,  and  not  without  profit,  by  men  of  ftudiy 
&nd  reAedion,  with  an  ini^ance  of  acute  criticifm  o<n  an  obfcuf^ipirf^ 
fege  in  one  of  the  odes  of  Horace  ;  •  ■  *>'- 

"  Which  has  created  no  fmall  perplexity  amongft  the  fcholiafts  ^nd'  com* 
mentators,  fuch  of  them  I  mean,  as  have  ventured  to  remi^rk  upon  it f  for 
fomtvof  the  firfi:  order,  ^s  Bendey,  Gefner,  and  olber$,  with  a  re(f  rvQ  ji;^ 
very  unufual  where  real  difficuUiefl  eceur*  have  k^t  It  w^ry  fils^ice4>      .      \ 

! *' }^\xic  sficem  rafiax  '  ..V 

fortunacum  j/;/dfortf  <jfr»/tf 

Suftulit,  hie  pofuidc  gaudet.'^       Carm.  Lib.i.  Ou  Sl>. 
"  It  may  not  be  unamufing  to  pbferve  for  a  moment,"  liow  thefe  f /ff«r;j^ 
•Crrf/«  puzzle  thcmfelves  in  end<?ava^ring  to  explain  what,  by  their  aufc* 
ward  attempts,  they  very  plainly  fliew  that  they  did  not  at  all  underfterid. 
**  One  gravely  interprets  the  term  rajtax  by  mutabilis,  acuto  by  iuctu^so*  ^ 


■  >  >  iH'  1 1     .  0» 


.  *'  ♦  Publica  materjes  privali  juris  erit/' — "  HQr/ArsPpet.  tSl,*' 

'^'t  Acreii,  JPorphyrion,  Anton.  Macineilus,  &c,'*  '} 


<■       .      I,     ■ 

't 


''  Another^ty  ^n  ^cxpofition  iJUl  njore  extrdordinaryj  reQiisrai,fk|Suz;;»Tid9 
ifculft  by  f/tfw  luliulitV  '  *  '  *  .       .       ^ 

,  ''  A  third,  with  gr^at  importancej,  on  the  words  cum  if rJJore^meutoil ''his 
verbis  puto  fignificari  Fortunae  coromutationem,  quae  vix  int^HIgi  ppteft 
^ne  magno  fonitu  ac  fragore.  Stridor  enim  fpniium  ac  flrepitu^  £k0^mH 
lion  clamorem.*  '  .»  . 

*'  Thus-  do  Ihey  go  blundering  on,  rendering  '  confuiion  worfe  .c<M3h 
founded/  not  attempting,  any  of  them,  to  delcribe  the  unufoAl  figure 
which  Fortune  is  here  made  te  aifume.  Had  they  attended  a  litiie  mox^  Uk 
this  circumltance,  it  would,  perhaps,  h?ive  faved  them  muctiof  the^-tioubk;^ 
in  which  th<?y  have  involved  both  themlelves  and  their  readf^rs.  .  .    ,i      .w 

**  Bene>  fays  a  modern  Editor,  in  general  an  acute^  and  ^acioufi  int^ 
preter  of  his.  author,  Baxter,  cum  stridore  acute,  cum  9f\\/^  poluerit  t^^wff^ 
adinftar  Icihcet  procellofi  turbinis.  .-     .i 

"  This  roar  of  florm  and  thunder  feeimi  alfo  to  have  rumbled  in  the  cars 
ofLMJDacier;  though,  when  on  r«cond  th<^ght»he  explains  j/r7'/^/~tffg/» 
by  *  the  founds  nmde  by  the  wings  of  Fortune,  he  feems  to  haue  caught* 
giimpfe  of  the  real  image,  which  the  Poet  had  in  hts  eye,  that  of  a  ioafing 
eagle;  as  will  appear  from  an  extraordinary  occurrence  related  by  the  Klfto- 
iian,     I  will  beg  leave  to  (janfcribc  the  paflage.  '  .'' 

-  '  ^  (Lucumoni)  carpento  fedcnti  cumuxore,  aqvila  fufpenfis  <d<gi^iflk  ' 
Ipmtqr  9^%Jiileum  aufert,  fuperq.  carpentum  cum  magn9  ciangwt  YoHtfln^Yur- 
.  £1^,  velut  minilierio  divinitus  miffa,  capiti  apt^  reponit;  iiide  fubH]»ls1ai>iit.  ' 
AcccprUe  id  augurium  laeta  dicitur  Tanaquil,  perita,  ut  v\x]^r^E^ki, 
celeilium  prodFgiorum  mulier.  Excelfa  et  aita  fperare  complexa  viruwijubet. 
JEam  alitem  ea  regione  coeli,  et  ejus  Dei  nunciam  venifle.  Circa  lumijjum 
eii^men.^hominis  aufpicium  feciile.  hevkffe  humano  fuperpofitum  caditi 
4lecus,  ut  eidem  divinitus  rcdderet.'    Liv.  Kb.  i    c.  34.  -.  1     jL 

*'  Wonders  arid  prodigies  ever  attend  the  remoter  periods  of  great^ilales 
ahd'kingdoms.  They  never  fail  to  be  recorded  m  their  earlier  annals;*  s^ttV 
foperftitioufly  delivered  down  from  father  to  fon,  and  received  with  an  eahrj 
•ikd  willing  credence  amdngd  the  populac^^.  Of  this  defcription  is  the  dale  ^ 
of  JLt)ct7Mo  and  the  Eagie;  which  I  doubt  not  was  as  familiaf  amon^fl  the  . 
Rowans,  as  well-known,  and  as  often  repeated,, as  with  us  the  le^encls.df 
King  Arthur,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Guy  Earl  of  "S^'aiv/icK, 
St.  George  and  th«t>ragon,  &c.  i    ;    -      • 

"  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Poet,  v/htn  he  attributed  fo  uncomnj^n  a 
-  #gure  to  Fortune,  with  fo  fingular  a  mode  of  adion,  alluded  to  ^  popular 
fttsry  in  every  body's  mouth.    The  alluiion,  of  courfe,  w^s  imqie^iatejly 
acknowledged  by  the  reader^  and  felt  in  all  its  force.  .  ,  .'  , ,    . 

'*  By  the  light  hence  thrown  on  the  fubje^l,  whatever  there  \yas  QJf^^]^ 
ilhirity  hasvamfbed,  all  difficulties  are  done  away,  every  expreffion  .f^£>^^i) 
its  afual  and  proper  fignifitation>  and  the  fentence  becomes  clear  a^^|iumi- 

.nous.  '      ^  ^  .  ^  '*-'.•' » '■l^i'jl 

•'  The  term  taj^ax  is  noi,  yon  fee,*  to  be  underilood  as'epilhetical  U>Jfft^^ 

ttinai  but  t6  be  taken,  as  adjedives  are  often  ufed  by  the  poets,  advpfn 

1*  ".'ift.''' . '  I I'l'in'fi '1™  'w   ?*^ "    w  i<  ii<piii"M *■  ■ *...  d. ..,  I,  I  p.* 

"^  ♦  Krais  on  pent  aufn  fprfbien  eptendre  c«  '  /ft/^r  acutus'dw  bruit,  que 
fontles  ailea  cIp  la  Fortune,  dont  Horace^tt^urs,  *  SrcFfgrerjimrit ^ISsf' 
Si  la  Fortune  fc  mpt  a  battre  des  aiks  ngur  fe  eoroler, .  t  ,    ^  a  y'  ♦  * 

r  -/.rlr.    on   «T^;  0^  ;...-•  .^   o:  ::ii-'^   .- .  -    W^ideV; -^Note/p:  387.^^ 

biallyt 


Berdmore'j  Spiehn^i  tf  Bfti^itj  JbfemhUmce.  %%  i 

bklly,  ancTjd&Wd  in  fehnfttuaiioh  wiAtAe  verb  fuifullt  ;,;^^«i  fu^lulj;^ 

"  By  the  exprellion  stridofe  acuto,  fhegr^it  fiumbto^tlock  of  (lie  cjpm- 

Ihfimated  bv  a  vague  coniedure  of  tn.^ 


nebtaton,  are  pismlj  iignified,  as 


ajedure  of  J^Ka 
ktcne(tFre!K-hroaii,^ the  founds  made  by  the  eagle  clapping  its  wings,.  ajVa. 
icreaming  in  its  flight ;  which  the  hiAorian  exprcfl'es  by  the  words  ma,gm 
clm^re,  '  .  .  ..^  ,.  > 
*^l  will  not  fatigue  you  by  dragging  you  throLgn  thefe  dr;^ a^id  tirefomi 
dlftjuifitions  into  the  niee  ies  of  grammatical  arrangcu  ent,  which,  I  fufpecU 
arbnot  much  \o  your  tafte.  You  will  not  however  thmk  that  labour  vain^ 
which  tends  in  ahy  way  to  elucidate  tlie  fenfe  of  a  favourite  autlior,  aj^d  to 
(fattW  forth  into  more  open  view  a  latent  beauty,  which  has  fo  t^)ng*  laijj^. 
bwied  under  tb^  accumulated  rubbtfh  thrown  over  it^  from  time  to  ti{^i;^ 
by  profefied  critics  and  laborious  annotators.''  ,  .  .  •  ^  ^ 
'                  ' .  \\  .r  ^^ 

1  m     in*mmmtmmm^  i|   l'    l        H    ■    ■■    i*!!     ■ ■       ■  i       i  l  i        ■    n  i  a  *■     ^       l       m    r  ■    l  l  ■  .1^ 

•  '•'  '    d 

iQmpindium  af  the  Law  of  NatUnSy  founded  on  the  TreatUs  jind  G^ 

'yUms  of  the  Modern  Nations  of  Europe  :  to  which  is  aaaed^  ix  €ompk» 

Lift  of  all  the  Treaties^  Conventicns^    Compatis^  DeclaratfOtis,  fS^J^ 

Hhfr0n  tht  year  1731  to  1788,  inclufhe^  indicating  the  fevefdl  tborkt 

J  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.     By  G.  P.  Von  Martensv  ProfHHSf 

'KCrf'PubJfC  Law  in  the  Univcrfity  of  Gottingen.     Tranflated,'  arrf 

'  •  the  Lift  of  Treaties,  &c.  brought  down  to  June,  i8c>^  by  ^^^- 

^'' liii!^  Cobbctt.     8vo.     Pp.  454..    Cobbctt  and  Morgan.     i8o:fVg^ 

np^HE  author  thus  explains,  in  his  Preface,  the  nature  and  platrltf^ 
A    his  work.  '^"^ 

^'' As  a  natural  and  necefTary  intiodu6lion  to  the  examination  of  tlv9  JjH^ifl 
A^  the' treaties  and  cuHoms  of  Europeans  have  eHabUflied  among,. it^^^ri^ 
(U^e  tfdken  a  view  of  the  different  nations  oi  which  Europe.  \^  Wii?F9^« 
ariJ,  after  having  ftiewn  in  what  light  they  may  be  looked  upon  ^  part;\4£ 
a^'uvhoie,  have  confidercd  them  under  the  different  points  of  view  in  w^HH 
ftey  are  placed  by  their  dignity,  pp\y^r,  confiitutions^^nd  religion,  ,  >{ 
•^^'Then,  in  coming  to  thoie  rights  which  ,conftitute  the  objc^  oful^ 
fciencc,  I  have  found  three  principal .  queftions  to  be  reiblved^  tq^t: 
1.  What  is  the  bafis  of  the  pohtive  Law  of  Natjops?  2.  What  ar^.^ 
I'i^Ntt^  ]K  is  intended  to  fecure  t  ,  3,  How  may.  a  people  lofe  ihofe  rightjy 
*niSn*6nce  acquired?  ,      ,  ..>-....  vj^; 

"The  firfl  of  thefe  queftiohs  has  led  Hie  to  fpeak  of  tr^tles^, of  ri||htt 
tfeitlv  acknowledged,  or  eftablinie^d  ty  ,ctt/^mft,  ?i?d  U>  exa^iina  ho«^.W 
f?cfCTiyti0h  may  be  confidered  as  gjviiig  a  poUtive  or.  natural  figjlit^         .*   i} 

****  TTie  fecond^queftion  has  requireci  a  more  ample  aiifwer.     fbave  thf^f«».^ 
fore. beep  obliged  to  divide  the  rights.fpo^p.of  ffi<;o,  f^;ich  ^s.co^cf^*  the 
iflferpft  of  nations  and  thofe  of  their' ibvereigns/ and  fpctj  as  bave^  a  j^^atioot 
to'ike'incan^  Employed  by  the  differenf  powei-s  in  treating  with  each  other. 

JJLEvery  nation  is  interefied  in  iU  oKtornal  as  well  ms  its  iutemal  aflairg 
Withrefpedt  to  the  latter,  I  have  obferved  on  thej-ight  th^it  a^Daiaofthat 

*  KAPAqxTER,  the'tegularly-fiA'mca  adverb,   though  no  where,  in 


9Iip 


on 


^t^  OKIGINAI.   CRITICISM^ 

on  its  own  territory ;  and  with  rcfped  to  the  fhnner,  I  hayc  fhewn  what 
are  the  rights  of  one  nation  in  matters  concerning  the  conflitution  of  ani 
other,  and  how  far  it  has  a  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  difputes  that  may 
arife  on  the  choice  of  a  fovereign  for  aiu>iher  ilate;  and  then  1  have  treated 
of  the  power  that  a  nation  may  think  proper  to  put  into  the  hands  of  iti  5 
forereign,  Aflcr  which,  I  have  entered  into  the  particulars  concerning 
the  principal  rights  of  Ibvcreignty  with  refped  to  internal  government,  and 
Ihewn  how  one  power  ought  to  a6t  tov^ards  other  powers,  or  their  fuhjeds, 
and  the  effedts  that  may  be  produced  by  fucha6t8  of  fovereignty. 

'*  The  objeft  of  a  correfpondence  maintained  with  foreign  powers,,  ii 
the  fecurity  of  the  flate ;  this  has  occaiioned  me  to  treat  of  the  equality,  ; 
liberty,  and  dignity  of  itates,  and  of  commerce  and  navigation.  '  j^"^ 

'*  Of  the  rights  which  concern  the  body  of  a  nation,  it  is  neca&ry  ijk 

difiinguifh  thoTe  which  concefn  the  naticm  in  general, lels  than  the  perfou  of^i 

the  fovereign,  his  family,  or  his  private  affairs,  of  whatever  nature  tiieyj 

jnay  be;  I  have  thereforte  fpoken  of  them  feparately.  1 

*'  The  fecond  principal  clafs  of  rights^  eftablifhed  on  cuftom  or  tacftj 

aqKnowJedgment^  are  thofe  which  concern  the  means  employed  by  the  diP  j 

ferent  powers  in  their  tranfaclions  with  each  otficr.     Thefe  nieans  are  on 

two  forts :  amicable  and  forcible.     Amicable''  means  are  fbch  as  confer**^ 

cnces,  treaties,  and  other  afls  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing.     Porcibte'-I 

means  are  reprifals,  war,  and  in  general  every  act  of  force.     Agam,  withH 

xefpeft  to  theic  iafl,  I  have  been  obliged  to  Separate  the  rights  of  M\ife*4 

'Tent  powers  from  thofe  of  allied,  auxiliary,  or  neutral  ones;  and  then  J  J 

have  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  wars  are  terminated  by  treaties  ofd 

peace. 

"  This  has  lefl  me  only  the  third  queflion,  with  which  I  hkve  concluded. 
the  fubjed,  to  wit :  How  a  nation  may  lofe  the  rigjits  it  has  acquired  hj^ 
cdnrerytion  or  caftom.  ,  .2 

"  If  I  have,  in  fome  inflances,  exceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  book  of; 
this  fort,  by  introducing  a  great  number  of  examples  in  the  notes,  it  is  bfe-  ^ 
caufe  I  am  p«;rfuaded  that  it  will  render  the  work  more  intelligible,  ^nd,, 
confequently  more  ufeful.     It  is  certain,  that  neither  thefe  partial  examples,* 
nor  the  detached  treaties,  oden  mentioned,   are  -  fufhcient  to  prove  the* 
iiniverfality  of  a  certain  cuflom  ;  but  it  is  not  lefs  certain  that  they  are  very> 
ufeful  by  way  of  illuflratidn  ;  and,  betides,  it  is  well  known,  that^  in  prac* 
tice  particularly,  a  tingle  example  ^has  often  more  weight  tlian  the  rooft 
powerful  i'eafoning.     1  could  have  very  greatly  augmented  the  number  of 
^hefe  proofs,  if  I  had  not  been  aCaid  ot  fwelling  this  little  work  to  an  uu- 
reafonable  bulk.'' 

Our  readers  v^ll  perceive  from  this^  outline,  that  fuch  a  book  mnft 
i)C  highly  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are  not  in  polTeffion  of  the  larger 
jvorks  to  which  Mr.  Martens  refers  in  his  notes  ;  and,  indeed,  will 
ferve  as  a  valuable  index  to  fuch  as  have  thofe  books  in  their  libraries.  ^ 
The  grcateft  impartiality  appears  to  obtain  in  the  expofition  of  the  - 
different  topics  which  muft  neceffarily  occupy  the  attention  «of  a 
wrkerwhofe  objeft  is  to  convey  a  precifc  idea  of  the  Law  of  Nations ; 
and,  in  our  perufal  of  it,  we  have  not  difcovered  any  thing  objec- 
tionable. 

The  Tran/lator  has  performed  hiSst^fk  with  ability  and  fnccefs ; 
af^dhc  has  dedicated  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to  Mr.  John.  Penn,  'M 

gentleman 


Communicatlom  to  fhi  BwarJ  of  Apiculture.  aRy 

pnt!^art  1«rh6fe  liber a'i,min<},  found  principles,  smd. exemplary  con- 
iwQi.  i-ender  him  a  fit  object  of  public  commendation  to  all  who  think 
reli|iori' and  virtue  deferving  of  fuppo«t,  and  who  regard  our  reli* 
giOMS  and  civil  eitabli{hments  as  entitled  to  prote6iion. 


*•% 


Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  \  en  fuhje&s  relative  to  the 
Hujhandry^  and  internal  improvement  of  the  Country.  VoL  III» 
Parti,     4to.     Pp.  291.     Robinfons.     1802. 

THIS  volume  i^  infcribed,    perba<ps  not  unappropriately,  **  To 
the  memory  of  the  Moft  Noble  Francis,  late  Duke  of  Bedford." 
The  *•  communications"  are  confined  to  what  now  appears  to  be  the 
d  defideratumm  agricultui^— wz.  "  the  bcft  means  of  convert- 
iiig  certain  portions  of  grafs  lands  into  tillage,  without  exhaufting  the 
♦1,  and  of  returning  the  fame  to  grafs,  after  a  certain  period,  in  ail 
improved  ftate,  or  at  leaft  without  injury."     The  firft  cffay  in  the 
lume  is  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  relates  to  the  advantages  <ferive4 
roia  old  paftures.     He  confiders  that,  "  though  it  may  not  be  ad-.^^ 
ifcaWe  to  recommend  the  ploughing  up  of  very  rich  old  paftures,  or  ^ 
finieadi>w89  or  land  apt  to  be  overflowed,  yet  with  thefe  excepf- 
s,  there  is  every  reafnn  to  believe,'  that  other  forts  o{  grafs  landf, 
y  be  rendered  much  more  productive,  by  being  occafionally  con- 
crted   into   tillage."     *<  No.  II."  is  by  Dr.  J.  Wallcer,  '*  Regiui, 
rdfeflbr  of  Natural  Hiftory  in  the  Univcrfity  of  Edinburgh,"  and 
confifts  of  a  **  memorial  concerning  the  prefent  *  fcarcity  of  grain  m 
Seoijand/'    which  he  attributes  entirely  to  the  increafe  of  paftura  . 
W,  and  the  negledt  of  tillage.     Agreeably  to  fome  of  his  calcula- 
tipns^  ''  a  Scots  acre  of  good  grafs  land,  wortli  forty  fliilliniys  of  year-* 
lyrent^**  will  produce -120  lbs.  of  mutton,  which  cannot  fupport  a 
labourcf  above  one  third  part  of  the  year;  whereas  the  fame  acre  of 
land^  if  ploughed,  and  fowcd   with   oat>;,  would   yield   1280  lbs.    of 
wtmeal,  which  "  is  capable  of  fupporting  three  laborious  men  in 
licfitth  and  vigour,  and   with  lefs   additional  fuftenance  for  the  fan>e 
pe«*iod."f     **  The  labourer,  therefore,  who  lives  chiefly  on"  meat^ 
<lemands  for  his  fupport  about  nine  times  the  quantity  of  land  that  is 
neeeflary  for  the  fuftenanceof  a  labourer  who  lives  chiefly  on  grain," 

J.  Dalton^  Efq.  in  "  No.  III."  confiders  "  paring  and  burning" 
to  be  the  bcft  method  ever  found  of  converting  grafs  into  tillage. 
This  opinion  alfo  feems  pretty  generally  to  prevail  among  the  wri-; 
•tersiiv  the  prefent  volume :  Arthur  Young,  in  particular,  expatiatcS;* 
l^gcly  on  the  prafticc,  and  is  decidedly  in  its  favour.  But  we'wifh, 
to  ftibmit  to  thofe  who  are  moft  converfant  with  this  fubjeft,  whether 


»i  «i««ni  I    II     I    ^  iiin. 


*  Dated  January  10,  1802, 

'I'  This  obJerv^Hwo  confirms  the  ftatemenl  of  Mr.Parclay^  noticed inciui: 
m,  review. 


the 


.\  r^ 


ZIS4  0>imii9jik*^AiTteisMr^» 

Atip^&ice  oT^igging  grafs  land  with  the  fpade, '*tid  ttiVfling.tS| 
ttfff  irt,  is  not  preferable  on  the  whole.  '  '    ,^-A9i^;^x 

"  No.  \a."  which   is  the  firft  elTay  *Mn  claim  of  prcmlujhs;^'"^ 


by  the  Rev.  H.  J,  Clofc,  «*  ThoMeh  a  clergymao,"  ^^  %s,.^f/^|[(_^j 
deriving  the  chief  fupport  for  myftlf,  a  wife,  and  eight  childr^n^*; 
from  the  revenues  of  the  church,  yet  I  muft  candidly  acknawle^igeiKi 
that  tithes  operate  as  a  direSf  tax  $n  the  Jkill^  tht  capUalj  and.  in^p^ 
pftbi  country  J**  We  may  be  blind,  or  ftupid,  but  wc  confcfe  that  i»rtri 
have  never  been  able  to  fkt  tithes  in  this  point  of  view.  We^be^ 
licve,  indeed,  that,  if  cultivators  of  land  poi&iled  ^  fiifficient  poiti^ 
of  honefty  to  account  ingenuoufiy  with  their  paftbrs  tor  the  profit 
and  loffes  which  they  fuftain,  the  clergy  would  not  frequently  Bi* 
diflatisiied ;  but  we  have  not  fo  high  an  opinion  of*  thef  improv^mSeAy 
or  perfeSiibiiity  of  human  nature  ais  to  fuppofe  th^t^fuch/ingenUqiljfe 
iiefs  will  ever  exift.  Admitting  that,  however,  tpbe  the  cafe^  f  *" 
fome .  obje<Stion8  would  prefent  themfelves:  in  the. event  of iq^. 
the  part  of  the  farmer,  the  d'ergymaa  would  be  Icfc  dellitute, 
Clofe  adds:  ^'  I  believe  moft  of  my  brethren  would  rejoicft^  coiil 
^ny  other  mode  of  payment  be  /devifed,  which  would  fecuf«^|to  .tlr 
ajGkd  their  fuccefTors,  the  fame  rank  in  fociety  which  they.. now^ 
tvithfomuch  credit  to  themfelves,  and  with  fuch  ad>*aiitag&CD; 
community.''  But  what  mode  of  payment,  it  maybe  a{ke<l,  HliH> 
be  fo  proper,  fo  fair,  or  fo  juft,  as  the  one  now  in  ufe  f.  Thef^tS 
3e£t  is  important,  and  our  author  ihall  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

*'  The  plan  I  am  about  to  propofe  to  the  Board,  is  fimply  this :— ^llit  p 
llfiies  of  the  kingdom  be  valued,  and  each  proprietor  ot  land  have  &e  " 
ftffal  of  the  tithes  of  his  property  at  the  valuation.     Shodld  this  bu^n^  ^ 
well  coodtidied^  th^  intereft  of  half,  or  at  rnoH,  three-fourths,  oftbedifitfl 
Ui  thus  rarfed,  and  veiled  in  the  public  funds,  would  fecure  to  ihe^dttmfj 
|he  amount  of  their  prefent  incomes;  and  the  remainder  of  tbe;fci»piSil{ 
might  be  an 'Accumulating  fund,  to  prevent  the  pieient;incumbentSy(9i^j||i^{ 
fucceflbrs,  from  Altering  any  Injuvy  hy  an  advance  on  .the  nec^'^ry.^f^ 
clesoflife,  and  a  confequent  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  circuiafjj)§ 
inedium.     Once  in  four  or, five  years,  the  average  of  the  price  oC\^i!?f^b 
the  flaple  and  moft  neceflary  grain  in  the  country,  fliould  he  tsiken^'^iia 
ihould  it  appear  that  an   advance  had  taken  place,  the  incomes  of  fbofe 
*who  had  difpofed  of  their  tithes,  fhould  receive  a  proportionate  ttddit?tfSi 
But  as  no  power  on  earth  (liould  invade  the  property  ofany  iridi^d6a!?tt 
oblige  him  to  difpofe  of  it  without  his  free  confeiitr  1  Would  ptijip^t,  ihfi 
the  attempt  to  releafe   the   nation  from  this  tax  fliottld  ofigli^ai&^wilfi  tW 
King*s  moft  excellent  majefty,  who  is  ever  r<*ady '  to  aHevkteftlie.dlftBfiles, 
and  add  to  the  comforts  of  his  people.  ,  HisiMajefty^  with  (fthe^cxiilfiHll  6f  1 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  may  uiKloubtedly  difpofe  01  ^11. the  ft^<mmf»iio 
the jjatrbnage  of  the  Crown -5  and  to  induce  the  jwefenl  iiK^umben^til 
approve  oFiuch  a  meaTure,  an  addition  to  their  incomes  of  fourteen  ^^rylj§ 
teen  per  cent,  might  be  offered,  to  all  thofe  whojjave  received  j^  c^' 
'^fitign  in  lieu  of '*'       '      '      *    ''  '  ^ 

year  I7!)5,  or 
iicfake,  ni'^Hli 
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^\^^e^\9i^^^  m94^.    Suppofe  the  inccvaip*  «f  the  par«- 

^dial Clergy,'  holding  livings  under  tke  patronage  of  the  Crown,  to  amount 
lo  110,000/.  ?i  J  car;  to  this  calculation^  if  it  may  be  fo  termed,  mufl  be 
!  V^ded  kt  leaft  one  tAird.  to  come  near  the  fuU  value  of  the  tithes  arifing 
I  ffififi  tKis  preferment,  mdcpendent  olT  thofe  belonging  to  the  dignitaries, 
fffaidiare  not  included.  This  would  amount  to  upwards  of  14-6,000/. /^rr 
\Mimm,  ind  at  only  twenty-fix  years  pui chafe,  though  tithes  are  ufually 
fckt  at  thirty,  wo\fld  raife  the  fum  of  3,796,000/.  which,  at  only  four  pet 
cent.*nrouXdfecure  to  the  clergy  holding  fucli  preferment,  their  prefent  in- 
C0Bies#  ^d  leave  about  40,000/.  a  year  as  an  accumulating  fund.  The 
n^i  this  wouM  have  upon  the  public  funds,  mud  be  evident.  His  Ma- 
jj^  v^ould  n9t  be  deprived  of  his  patronage;  the  clergy  and  their  fuc- 
t^orf  iwpuld  be  fecure  of  holding  their  prelent  rank  in  the  fcale  of  focie- 
^IM^^  agpicwjUural  iutcr^ft  of  oar  iiland  would  be  exonerated  from  a 
fcraen^  whira  is.  at  prefent  a  conftant  fubje6t  of  complaint.  Were  this 
'  Hine  adopted,  and  put  in  practice  with  the  livings  in  the  gift  of^Q 
Wn,  and  free  liberty  given  to  other  patrons  and  incumbents  to  purlue 
Mie  plan,  I  am  of  opinion,  no  fuch  mode  of  payment  as  tithes  would 
Wfft  in  twenty  years.  Let  a  proportion  of  every  man's  farm  be  free  df 
,>  aiid  fie  may  crop  the  other  part  fo  as  to  make  it  the  interefl:^  every 
vipcdprtator  to  fell  at  a  fair  price ;  and  with  the  clergy,  ther^  would 
ffew  who  would  make  any  objedion,  (hould  the  plan  propofed  ij^peaLff 
'^^m*i^9^  it  does  to  me,  a  very  eligible  one.  1  have  been  informed. that 
^ti  b^s  a  feheone  in  agitation,  lomewbat  iimilar  to  this.  Should  this 
;tre  t^ae,  he  will  have  my  hearty  gopd  willies,  and  moii  fincere  prayers 
or  his  fuccefs."  ^  . 

•\yjth  a  cUrgyman  who  can  gravely  recommend  fuch  a  plan  .as  this, 

^  who  appears  to  have  as  little  knowledge  both  of  the  principle  and 

iffiH  of  tithes^  as  of  the  difpofition  of  thofe  who  pay  them ;  W« 

ffloU  not  condefcend  to  reafon ;  becaufe  his  prejudices  muft  be  inac^ 

|«dfible  to  reafon.     We  would   recommend  him,  however,  to  read 

[Mr;'fiirrk?e,  and  then  repeat  his  wifli-  that  the  clergy  may  become 

feivfidncrs  of  the  ftate*,  if  he  dare.     Whatever  may  have  been  in  agi- 

titlbn,  we  venture  to  predict,  that  neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  any  other 

ttiniftcr  will  ever  be  bold,  or  rather  weak,  enough,  to  lay  fuch  a 

fcheme  before  the  parliament. 

**No.  VIII."  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Young,  jembraces  a  variety  of  fab- 
|ec,t$  relating  to,  and  connected  with,  the/general  queftion,  and  oc* 
pipies  no  lefs  than  75  pages.  A  feries  of  calculations  on  the  com- 
parative quantity  of  human  food  produced  from  grafs  and  arable  land^ 
%.  in  this  efTay  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 

Ik.  Campbell,  of  Lancafter,  in  "  No.  XI."  takes  it  for  granted, 
^  that  tbe  foil  which  is  made  capable  ofproducing  an  abundant  crop 
of  mitritious  grafs,  may  at  anytime  be  converted  into  ftrtilc  arable 
Jand.**  This  effay  which  is  chiefly  intended  to  eftabliih  "  the  nccef-' 
fity  of  duly  cleaning  and  pulvefifing  the  l^nd ;  the  advantage  of  plch- 
tiRilly  manuring  that  which  is  under  cultivation  and  tillage;  and 
fjsfe  tililfty  of  reftoring  it  to  the  ftate  of  grafs  before  the  ftrengtb  ot 
\j^  mapure  is  exhaufted,"  contains  a  variety  pC.cxp^riin^ts  whic^ 
tdl  be  read  with  confiderable  inteieft. 

Wc 
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W«  have  h«ird  of  a  dog,  that  "  wearied  Echo  with  his  diw*,'*afld 
fre  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  obfcrving:  that,  though  ^r 
patience  has  been  nearly  as  perfevering  as  that  of  Echo,  we  are  heart- 
ily tired  of  poring  over  the  mafs  of  hobbling  profe,  unenlivened  ^iih 
important  matter^  of  which  the  great(;r  part  of  the  volume  before  ,vs 
is  eompofed. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Char  airier  of  Lord  Kenyon\  late  Loridlmf 
Jujiice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  **  Juftiflimus  et  fervaftlifi- 
mus  aequi."     8vo.     Pf.  42.     is.  6d.     Spragg.     r802.         '   ' 

THIS  is  properly  denominati*d  a  Sketch  i  ffir  it  is 'a  tfjefc  ftefchj 
and,  indeed,  a  hafty  and  iinperfedl  flcetch,  of  ^  moft'  ihi()V:>ftirtit 
C!hara£lcr.  The  writer,  however,  is  a  man  of  pbrerVatidn  and  jijidi- 
ment,  ^hofe  principles  are  good,   and   intentions  unexceptionab^ 

,  )EIe  has  alfo  formed,  a  corred  eftimate  of  the  general  charadler  of  Lp/i 
J&^yoo,  and  entertains  juft  notions  of  its  importance  to,  a^i[Aflv« 

^  caceoa,  (ociety;  but  bp  has  neither  conneAed  his  narrative  fo.ac|fl( 
rivfit  attention,  nor  accompanied  the  communication  of  his  id«a»^vilh 
(ufficient  reafoning  to  make  an  adequate  impreilion  on  the  mintb?*^ 
Still  the  trad):  before  us  contains  many  pertinent  fwiHirks,  iand  ^maj 
excellent  refledtions. 

It  appears  that  Lloyd  Kenyon  was  born  in  1733,  at  Gredingtonj 
In  Flintfliire,  the  feat  of  his  father  Lloyd  Kenyon,  Efq.  wbofe  d^eft 
JTiirviying  fon  he  was»  He  ferved  his  clerkfhip  to  Mr.  Tomlinioili 
an  eminent  attorney,  at  Nantwich  in  Chcfliire,  was  entered  at  ti^- 
icoln's  Inn,  in  1754,  anj  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1761.  He  fi(fl 
prafticed  as  ^  conveyancer,  and  foon  acquired  great  emineriQ|,;it 
the  Chancery  bar.  In  1773  he  married  a  Lancafi^ire  lady  of  his  9^0 
name,  to,  whom  he  was  diftantly  related*  In  1782,  when  the  RocI:' 
ingham  party  came  into  power,  he  was  made  Attorney  General,  and 
was  elected  member  for  Hindon.  In  1784  he  fucceeded  Srr  Thbmm 
Sewell  as  Matter  of  theRolJs;  and,  on  the  relu6>ant  refighapckm/d 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  in  1788,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Jiift ice  oFftie 
King^s  Bench,  and  created  (June  9)  Baron.  Kenyon.  Tlfis  Mfeli 
and  important  office,  the  duties  of  which  his  lordfliip  dir<bh^t|ed 
with  great  honour  to  himfelf  and  eminent  advantage  to  his  c6iini?yf 
he  enjoyed  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  2d  of  AptrH^dz, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  ^^  ^ 

•'  Lord  Kenyon  as  a  judge/'  fays  his  biographer,  '^  appeared  .,^5jiiwci 

.  er-eater  advantage  than  as  an  advocate.     The  advocate's  hrgh^ft-^erit'jg  tc 

2o  the  bcfft  he  can  for  his  client;  on  this  account  he  miift  airumc  a^yepfati* 

.    Jity  of  character;  he  mu/l  at  times  conceal  truth,  if  he  does  notf<affikt« 

,, vices.;  the  adulterer  has  been  known  to  be  moft  indignant  in  cotrrf/agaftifl 

'that  vjolarion  of  a  folemn  compadl ;  the  domeftic  tyrant  has  becitloUcfeft  in 

'  iis  entJi'iifiirtic  praifes  of  liberty;  but  the  jtrdge  has  a  V6!«y  difi^i#^r< 

"  to  'a6lvhW  jireferves  a  greatncfe  and  an  uniformity  of  ohara^eni^lfeitd^ttt 

*^'J  '  one 
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^t)€  law  lo  go  by ;  tdis  adds  ilreHgth  to  his  remarks,  and  aatbofity^  his 
..©pinion.**  .  „. 

His  LordOitp,  however,  is  here  accufed  of  having  frequently  quoted 
"  fcraps  of  learning"  for  an  unworthy  purpofc,  which,  we  are  con- 
fident, his  mind  never  harboured;  and  if  the  affertioh,  that  *^^  hi* 
quotations  were  frequently  mifappHed"  be  correct,,  which  we  more 
than  doubt,  it  behoved  his  biographer  to  adduce  at  \tz{ifome  prodfa 
of  the  fa£^.  Befides,  how  can  fach  an  aflertion  be  reconciled  withi 
afubfequent  obfefvation,  tha^  his  lordfliip  "  was  one  of  thofe  truly 
Jrcat  chara£lers,  which  arc  fupcrior  to  all  aiFeclation,  even  the  affe£ia^ 
Hon  (ff  knowledge  ?'* 

,  ''  Other  Chief  Jufiices  may  have  been  profounder  fcholars;  thcsjdscifion? 
,«fju(Uce  may  have  been  adorned  with  more  graces  of  eloquence,,  and  more 

lomiuQUS  variety  of  illuilrations ;  others  have  bee^i  more  diflinguidied  as 

;|oiiticaI  cbaraders,  but  I  believe  there  never  lived  a  Lord  Chief  JufUce, 
.who  more  completely  poflefled  and  deferved  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Implicit  confidence  Is  more  than  is  due  to  kny  man ;  but  confidence  in  n!o- 
'id  worth,  in  flerling  integrity,  in  tri«d  abilities,  and  iincere  regard  to  re- 
')igion,  was  what  Lord  Kenyon  eminently  enjoyed.  The  nation  at  larg9 
^^irere  more  than  fatisfied  with  him ;  they  repoled  in  him  wUh  a  £lial  cotl6«* , 
-deaeis  that  the  great  intereAs  of  morality,  property,  reputation^  and  mar« 
Ttiage,.  swere  &&  wfiere  Lord  Kenyon  pre^ded." 

Again—  ' 

•  '*  LordKenypn  was  remarkably  (uiick,  and  faw  almoft  with  one  glati^e 
^f  intuitive  knowledge,,  into  the  real  drift  of  a  quefiian,  and  how  the  pvir- 
l>ofes  of  fubftanlial  juilice  might  beft  be  anfwered.  What  he  difcovefed, 
nc  would  fpeedily  execute!  At  times  his  ideas  fcemed  to  crowd  fo  clolely 
for  utterance,  that  he  laboured  for  words  to  exprefshimfelf;  and  his  word* 
"wire  not  always  moft  judicioufly  fek^ed ;  but  his  remarks  were  pertinent^ 
Itis  intention  was  right,  his  morality  was  that  of  the  Gofpel/'    ' 

Thcfe  arejuft  notions  of  his  lordfhip's  legal  and  moral  attainments, 
.  ?^d.what  greater  praife  can  a  Britifh  Judge  dcfire  ? — We  knew  him 
wclj,  and^  in  common  with  a  great  majority  of  the  country,  confi- 
der  hit  death  as  a  public  misfortune.  The  Court  of  King^s  Bench, 
wcfear,  will,  everyday,  find  additional  caufc  to  lament  the  lof$  of 
a  chief  who  i^ever  fuffered  his  political  opinions  to  bias  his  legal  de* 
cifionsj  whofe  religious  principles,  confirmed  by  deep  reflc<9:ion, 
ch^ftened  by  humility,  and  enforced  with  zeal,  gave  a  ftrength  and 
*  colour  to  his  fcntiments  which  were  in  perfcft  unifbn  with  the 
laws  of  the  land  \  and  who,  ?n  no  inftance  of  his  official  condud^ 
allowed  his  fenfe  of  duty  to  be,  in  the  fmalltfl  degree,  counterkdlred 
|>jr  conCdcrations  of  a  private  or  pcrfonal  nature.  His  lordflrip-lvtis, 
,mdecd,  as  his  biographer  obfcrvcs,  ^  a  finctre  believer  rri  the  trtjlh 
<rf  Tcvqalcd  religion  j'*  and  wc  concur  with  him  in  opinion,  that 
^igreatcjT  proof  of  hisfincerity  he  could  not  give  than  by  en^truft- 
i^gbi9,<^rUiren's  education  to  the  care,  and  to  the  example  of; the 
;^«  W(ii,  Jones  <%f  Naj^land,'^    One  of  thcfe  children  £as  iueceeaed 

'  hi« 
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'  *  —  '  • 

his  ]ord{hip  in  his  title  and  eftatC}  and  we  confidently  ^]edi^  tlnl 
his  father  s  care  in  providing  him  with  fucb  an  educ3tt<ni»;.willhe 
amply  rewarded,  and  that  the  fruits  of  that  education,  will  -be  fpv*  ; 
jiently  confpicuous  both  in  his  public  and  his  private  condud* 

That  ^^  Lord  Kenyon  was  no  convert  to  the  rpeculations  of  A4«fli 
'Sioith,  and  ws^s  unwilling  to  truft  that  every  commodity  would  find 
its  proper. level"  is  undoubtedly  true;, but  that  he  '*  was  no  h\&4 
^•to  the  eftabliihed  mode  of  providing  for  many  of  the  clergy  by  tiilMi^  , 
^tre  are  loth  to  believe.     His   biographer's  remarlcs,  however,  vtjfcft 
both  thefe  rubie<£ls,  as  well  as  upon  fooie  others,  efpecially  upoii  dit^, 
*aVe  highly  judicious.    Scill  that  this  is  a  hafty  compofition  is  evid^ttt  ] 
as  well  from  the  general  Management  of  his  fubjedl,  as  from  th^  par- 
ticular remark,  (in  allafioo  to  the  trial  o€  Lord  Oe«rge  Oiraofi, 
;,whofe  leading  counfel  was  Mr.  Kenyan)  that  ^  th«<atmittofi'^i|||ll  \ 
•ublic  WM  fixed  ou  the  proceedings  at  the  Old  Baiieir/'     Had^  , 
biographer's  attention  been  fixed  on  his  fubie&,>  he  mug  hwne'teai  art-' ) 
|1)^  Lord  George  Gordon  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Beneh.  "^  ' 

I 

I  I    ■  ■■■■"        ■■■■  ■■■■■.  iMii         ri  ■!  ,-■■■■■■■1  \*m  ■>        m<^M   i  ■    i       i. ■    mmit^mm 

Literary  LHfuni  #r,  the  Recreations  of  SoUmin  Sauntfr^  £/!{.•     z  vols,  i 

8vo.    Miller.     1802.  .  .^.^^ 

THE  morals  and  the  language  of  the  country  owe  a  large  peicfiWi , 
of  their  improvement  to  thofe  defultory  works,  which  have  o(f-  ] 
cafionally  appeared  under  the  denomination  of  Periodical  Eftays.'^^tt/ 
is  a  ftyle  of  writing  which  fuitsthcf  young  and  the  old,  the  grave  iiii 
the  gay ;  calculate  at  once  to  inflruft  and  to  amufc :  the  variety^^ 
therubjefts  fupply  the  place  of  interefl;  and  their  different  Ud)t|»d 
ihades  afford  profpeds  to  the  mind,  animating,  pleafani,  and  ch««'ftiJ» 
«t   The  volumes  before  us  we  have  undcrftwid  ta  be  tbt;  prodwrtioa 
of  a  lady ;  however  that  may  be,  they  are  the  effufiofts  of  a  vvgofnm 
and.  welKiitored   mind,  acquainted  with  Science,  matured  hy  fhHtjft 
poKfiied  by  obfervation,  playful  and  folid. 

.  It  would  be  injuftice  to- merit  were  weirot  to  make  a  few^^ftl<^^ 
lions,  and  recommend  the  public  to  a  full  and  ferious  perufal  of  the 
whole  work,  leaving  them  to  clafsthe  author  above  the  ilimfy  eflSy* 
ifts  of  the  preient  day,  and  as  near  as  they  may  thittk  fit  to  dtmUc* 
gant  Colmany  the  magnanimous  Jehnfin^  and  the  imowrtel  MSfrnt* 
Thinking  fo  well  of  them,  we  cannot  but  regret  chM  the  Eflays 
#re  not  more  numerous,  and  have  to  .hqsc.thac  the  awthor's  MtMMj 
Uifure  may  be .  incre^ifed^  in  order  to  our  being  indulged  with  iMM 
Uf^rary  deligbi.  In  a  work  So  x^ualiy  excellent,  and  fi»  vaftoutlfto- 
loured,  we  are  necefTarily  at  a  lofs  where  to,  felect^from,  but  bi|i& 
with  extracting  from  an  EfTay  on  Female  jEducation. 

**  In  all  the  plans  of  education  the  firll  idoa  that  fir  ikes  the  ct^ieriencad 
friend  of  childhood  is,  that  they  have  been  formed  in  the  cbfei^andaie 
totally  incapable  of.  beipg  reduced  to  pradlice  ;---~tb^  fyftes3<^  appear  iofp* 
Bious,  hut  they  relt  too  mu,ch,Q^.generaXpriAciploSi  and^e>  in»6t,  writ- 

ten 
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^  ti  if  alf  thofe  who  fiave  devoted  their  time  and  thought  %p  the  fubjedl 
Ve*^a€i!tded  Matenalhn  and  ifecessarians,  and  fully  convinced  that  pofitive 
€SteSt  muff'  follow  certain  cauf'es ;— they  proceed  on  the  Aippofitlon  that 
parents  and  tWKrhers  never  luffer  any  purfuit,  however  engaging, — any  bu- 
fiaith,  however  necelfary,  to  interfere  with  the  inceflTant  attention  requifite 
te'toconpliQi  the  great  end  of  education  ;  and  alfo  aOume  if  as  a  grand 
f»Matttin«  that  childcaa  will  be  at  all  periods  docile  to  indruaion,  and 
^Qigip  ifk  feccHid  the  fyfiesuitic  views,  of  their  teacher :  theh>  with  inflruc- 
Idjs^  free  fiom  every  human  failing;  and  children,  never  wayward  an4 
Ac^rsiutelligentr.  tiwy  proceed,  by  regular  gradations,  to  form  the  fcholar^. 
J^wit,  and>  i»  6x\e,  tlie  perfedl.human  being.  Since,  however,  we  iiv# 
not  in  Utopia/*  &cJ 

.  TM  AuHiwrpiDeecds  with  gmt  good  fbnfe  to  enquire  whether  tht 
mJend  of  female  ediicatioii  is  not  to  makrthe  obje£^s  ^  virCtioti9  in 
Miltift,  happy  in  themfeives,  and  agreeable  to  ochers/*«~<exaniinin{ 
Ae  fyftM  monger^  and  fyftem  followers,  contrafting  the  fafliionabk 
modes  of  orq^mental-improvetnents  with  the«ttue  principles,  putfuiti^ 
and  end  of  cultivating  the  human  mind. 
*  We  now  fele£t  pare  of  a  letter  on  Grammar* 

'*'*^'ftienraTe  a  kvf  poixfts  in  grammar  which  I  do  hot  recolle6l  ever  to 
ialrefeen  noticed,  and  which  I  with  to  fubmit  to  the  attention  of  critiie 
l||Mg;l^  the  medium  of  your. paper.    The  old  diftin^on  of  Avcales  feems 
^      >  ^tmtty  generally  ex^lodi^A'^ih^  ^vocative  is  wholly  abolilh^,  and  the 
f  s^hI  ablative  incorporated,  with  the  gemtive  and  accusstive.   This- appeKs 
be,a  falfe  arrangement,  (inoe  the  ablative  mail  be  incompatible  with  ^ 
;  and  the  dative  has  but  little  connexion   with  the  accusative  ;«^pei« 
otir  language  i^  too  ineorre6l  to  be  fubjeded  to  the  fame  rules  as  Uvt 
'  ton^ies  of  ancient  days;  and  as  our  cafes  are  only  formed  hy  .pr^ 
/ikMify  it  t^'wfietd  abandon  them  altogether  with  refped  to  nwns. 

^AiMrttheiDi^isone  inRaiice  in  the  Englilh  language  of  perfe6t  dative  %xA 
^tktive  cafes  in*  liie  aiivevbii  Aen,  there,  ahd  tv^^v:  idther,  tfMer,  and  wi&i- 
4>tye  eontfpleat '^agi«g  r  ■  iemce,  ikence,  and  nv^ce  are  &t  complete  oMt- 

fvees,  'fee.**       "  All  adjedUves,  in  their  firft  iigniiication  luperkttve 

im^m^t»£ 9U>ddgK€ef  ifteem^arism;  more  or  mwtumversal  is  nere  Lmitology  ; 
fylkr,  fuUest,  emptier^  emptiest  iignify  nothti^;  a  ve(I«l  ceonot  be  iDore  tfajin 
^a  b€^(l  Cannot  he  move  than  empty,  &;c/' 

iTwo  tsf  die  *£flay^ contain  a  very  fair  laugh  at  modern  commen<» 
llHWy  to  an  oigeniovs  critique  on 
an? . :        ^Feler  Piper  pidc'd  a  peck  of  pepper,  &c. 
4l^4lilicl»-^llM(?coinn]encator8  .tbcmCelves  are  lilcdly  to  perufe  with  % 
Manic  Imilti-  k  would  exceed  our  limits  to  quote  from  them. 

..  Af  m4fwciniea  of  the  poetry  intsffperfed  through  the  work,  wt  fub* 
joi^jths  following  for  its  brevity : 

The  WILD  Rose  Bud. 

aj).nt.,.*  4lh!  why  did  I  gather  this  delicate  ddwer? 

>•*»-  -.:.    .     Why  pluck  the  young  bud  from  the  tree? 

j^x  <\. .  fl-wott-'d  there  have  bloom'd  lovely  for  many  an  hour^ 

^n'?^^   ..  *i,^  V— *How  foon  it  will  periili  with  me ! 
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*<  -        Already  its  beautiful  texture  decays,^ 
Already  it  fades  on  my  iigiit! 
'Tis  thus  that  chill  languor  too  often  overpays 
The  moments  of  tranlicnt  delight ! 

When  eagerly  prefling  enjoyment  too  near. 

Its  blolibm  we  gather  in  hafte; 
How  often  we  mourn  with  a  penitent  tear 

O'er  the  joys  that  we  lavifli'd  in  wafte ! 

This  elegant  flow'r  had  I  left  it  at  reft. 
Might  ft  ill  have  delighted  my  eves. 

But  pluck'd  prematurely  and  plac'd  in  my  brcaft. 
It  languiflies,  withers,  and  dies. 


■*»       !»■ 
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DIVINITY. 

''         '    •   Gxt.VitT'V^s  Ligni  sown  for  the  Righteous^  yclffied  A^'Sermtm. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

«  •  '     .  ■    t 

SIR, 

HAVING  but  little  leifure,  and  Hill  lefs  inclination,  for  perufingthe 
tnijerablc  tralh  which  is  daily  obtruded  upon  the  public  by  ignorartt 
and  inlpudent  fanatics,  I  fhould  probably  nCT'er  faavefeen,  or  even  heard  oC 
the  ftrangc  performance  to  which  I  now  beg  to  call  your  attention,  had  itl 
not  been  -lately  put  into  my  hands  by  a  friend,  as  a  moil  curious:  fpecimeoj 
of  ^ts  kind.     I  prefume  it  has  not  yet  fallen  in  your  way ;  and,  perhaps,  ifl 
•it  Iradi  you  might  have  thrown  it  afide  as  too  obicure  and  contemptible fon 
pubHc  animadverfioiv.    Indeed,  1  fhould  be  ibmewhat  a&amed  of  volufl- 
•teering  my  iervices  m  tlie  naufeous  talk  of  exiiibittng  it  to  view,  did  I  not, 
conceive  that  the  expofure  of  it  may  anfwer  fome  good  purpofe.     A  gtuh  Ist 
-a' very  obfcure  animal,  and  it  is  dirty  work  to  meddle  with  it:  but  its  mif- 
chief  is  unceafing,  and,. if  we  fare  the  meaneft  plant  in  our  gardens  from  iU 
depredations,  we  do  not  think  our  labours  thrown  away.     Without  furlbef' 
apoiogy,  then,  I  crave  permiilion  to  infert  in  your  mifcellaneous  department* 
a  few  eHtracts  from  this  <:urious  publication,  accompanied  with  fuch  corlory, 
•ieQiarks.-iis  occurred  to  me  on  the  perulal  of  it.  .^ 

The  title-page  runs  as  follows: — "  Light  fown  for  the  Righteous;  * 
Sermon  preached  at  Lant-lheet  Chapel  in  tlie  Borough  of  South wark,  on 
Sunday  Morning,  May  )0,  ISOI,  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  LearilouK  Gjir* 
rett,  P.  R,  Minifter  of  the  above  Chapel,  and  Le6turer  of  MonkweH-ffnftet 
Cbapel,  London,  Printed  for  the  Author^  fee.  and  fold  by  I.  S.  Jordan, 
'No.  19,  Ludgate-hill,  and  No.  166,  Flect-ftreet;  at  the  Book  Room  olf  the 
Chapeli  Lant-ftreet;  the  Veftry  Room,' Mofikwell-llreet;  and  by  the  au- 
thor's different  and  well-known  agents  in  thfe  courfe  of  his  country  con- 
nections.    Price  Sixpence."  - 

Nefver  having  heard  before  of  tliis  itinerant  performer,  (though  fo  «v?- 
i»0^)  r  enquired  for  his  pamphlet  at  Mr.  Joman^s,  Ludgate-hill,  but  ia 
vain;  iince,  though  they  acknowledged  fome  acquaintance  wilh  him,  and 
fliewed  me  a  book  of  hymns  publiflied  with  his  name,  they  had  not  been 
favoured  with  any  copies  of  this  work  for  fale.  Upon  enquiring  what  Was 
meant  by  the  hiitials  P,  i?.  attached  to  Mr;  Gah-ett's  name,  I*  was  t^t^'^ 
k.&fpn&edjtreac/ierofrei/em/itio?i,^Ti\ha  I  prefume,  is  a  new  degree  j^ntf^ 
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Cbllege  of  methodifm,  ready  to  be  conferred  upon  any  fuch  hopeful  pupils 
asMr.  G.,  who  pour  forth  their  fpiritual  ^flTiiiions,  unfettered  by  academi- 
cal reftraints,  and  difdainful,  no  doabt,  of  academical  difimdlions! 

The  Prrface  being  very  charadterifric  of  the  wliole  performance,  I  prefent 
it  to  you  at  full  length.  **  On  the  Saturday  and  Lord's  Day  morning  before 
[preached  this  lermon/  my  foul  was  too  much  haralFed  by  the  enemy  and 
By  own  unbelief,  to  fuppbie  that  any  thing  was  likely  to  come  forth  for  the 
^fs."  [If  by  "  unbelief"  he  means  his  not  believing  himfelf  fit  to  mount 
Ihe  pulpit,  what  a  pity  he  fhouid  ever  hare  got  th^  better  of  it !]  "  Yea,  I 
&n  truly  fay,  that  (lil^e  many  other  times  when  I  go  up  into  the  pulpit)  the 
%heft  of  my  expedatipn  was,  if  the  Lord  in  tender  mercy  would  bear  with 
icha  poor,  ill  and  hell-deferving  wretch,  and  enab.e  me  but  to  get  through 
JM^fttbjeft-  with  common  decency,  it  was  all  1  could  poffibly  exp«^^  hw 
Inds:  but  I  am  here  again  favoured  with  a  freih  proof  of  the /srwvi^/M/^  nature 
f  the  pure  word  of  life;  for  if  it  was  not  inc9&ufitii;le  indeed,  it  would  be 
Jo  much  tainted  in  paffing  through  fuch  tainted  lips  as  mine,  for  any  perfoh 
Ideiire  a  fecond  pubHcation  of  the  fame  from  my  finful  hands.'  fiut  as  the 
Squeft  was  earned,  and  the  motion  forwarded,  as  it  refpe6ts  the  expence 
Ftheprefs,  in  the  moft  liberal  manner,  by  my  honour abe  Trustees  of 
tub  lanHtreet  and  Monkwell-sircet,  whofe  concern  to  promote  the  glory  tyf' 
tep^-r^the  public  welfare, — and  my  temporal  infereft,^'  [Admire,  I  befee<:h  < 
l^j/Str,  the  fuperlative  modefty  and  beauty  of  this  admirable  climax!} 
%  I  tfuft,  more  fenfibly  felt^  than  can  pollibly  be  expreffed,,  without  the 
teeafar^(;:;e  of  flattery ;  I  (hall,  without  further  apology,  fubmit  the  f^ifte,  > 
Sprdiijjg 'to  their  wiflies,  to  their  perufal:  And  may  that  blelfed  fpirit 
licb^^companied  it  with  power  from  the  pulpit,  blefs  the  readingof  it 
fall  thofe  into  whofe  hands  it  fhall  fall;  and  the  glory  fhall  redound  to  the 
fRE'AiT  THREE  IN  ONE  and  ONE  IN  THREE— while  I  fubfcribe 
^lelf  tKe^rvapt  of  all  thofe  yvho  have  Chrift  in  their  hearts." 

V  "  Jeremiah  Learnoult  Garret^p/A- 

■I  fhall  not  flop  here  to  make  any  comments  on  the  style  of  this  intradudory  r. 
ferrdripancte ;  or  on  the  character  Mr.  G.  gives  of  himfelf  (which  may  pefli- 
lybp^a  very  juft  one?)  or  on  ^the  wonderful  liberality  of  thofe  honourahk^ 
tetoj  who  have,  it  feems,  an  ^^w^/ concern  for  the  glory  of  God,  tlvei 
Iblic  welfare,  and  Mr.  Garrett's  temporal  intereft !    .But  I  cannot  omit 
f^ttfiog-jg^pd^  Q^  /iuffijtg  the  fermoc,   not   uncommon,  I  believe,  withi 
^l^i^s^d  preachers  of  this  defer  iption.     For,  what  does  the  whole  of  this 
fefji^  ajBjOji^l  to,  but  that  the  author  thinks  fo  highly  of  his  own  work, 
'at^|ipcpijnpt  ,b>eBe.ye  it  ta.be  his  own  ;  but  attributes  it  to  the  immediate 
ifpif^loa  ^ll>e*|w)ly  fpifit,  the  infallible  wifdom  of  God  himfelf!     If  thi^ 
fi  ppt  ^]^^.i^{'njp£J^l?3ftra.Yagance  oi  self-conceit  under  the  guife  oi  humility,  I 
fioVi^pi^^'by.vvjh^t  terms  to  characterize  it:  and  furely  it  affords  a  flriking 
''<>oi^)ho^w,jjf^^ly.,ebthufiarm  is  allied^  to  pride  and  .profanenef^,  and  hoiiA 
Itefly  incompatible  it  is  with  genuine  modefly  and  piety ! 
The  t^Xt  of  this  fermon  is:  "Light  fown  for  the  righteous."     In  the 
*fj  fiffi;  feritence  of  the  difcourfe,    we  have  the  expreflion,  *'  an  cle6t 
^HfTi'  cprtaiijly  not  a  fcriptural  phrafe,  nor  reconcileable  with  fcriptur^ 
•^O^JSl  J  very  hyfli  and  forced  interpretation.     To  a  vulgar  ear  (and  for 
'cli.  ^ij  (ermon  is  evidently  intended)  it  will  be  apt  to  convey  the  daijtger- 
M^n^trdn  that  a.  (inner  and  a  faint  are  fynonymous  terms.     But  ihii?*'  e^ 
af&|i,t.^j'I-iet  us  proceed.  ,  3       *- 

TJe^pjT^acher  being  determined  'that'  his  hearers  iliould  drink  tlte  very 
*^»  \  U  2  dre^s 
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<\repi  ofXtflvfnifm,  makes  his  fefinon  th<5  vehicle  of  Qid  mdft'eitravapttl 
noiicmS  (hat  cvtr  diftingai(hed  the  moft  ex^avagant  of  its  fuppofters.  •  He 
*begins  with  "letting  forth  the- true  character  of  the  rig/ittous,"  by  whoto,  k 
•  a(!nres  us,  are  meant  thofe  who  are  "  sensibly  righteomy     Here  again  ne 
difcovcr  the  Shibboleth  of  the  party.     *'  Senliblv  righteous"  is  not  a  fcitf* 
ture  phrafe,  any  more  than  **  an  eled  finner;"  but  he  labours  to  eftahlilliil 
his  pofition  in  the  following  moil  logical  manner :  he  fays,  "  St,  Paul  infon»| 
;  us  in  I  Cor.  vl.  Q.  they  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  till  the* 
-  are  ni?Ae  sensibly  righteous .%  for,  ktunvye  net,  brethren^  fays  the  apofttej  M' 

V  uftrighie&ks  shall  not  enter  the,  kingdom  rf  heaven,     A  plain  proof  that  none 
have  a  ti/k^-^i,  e.  (I  fuppofe)  none  but  the  sensi^y  righteous.     But  where;] 

V  ij^e  one  word  in  this,  or  any  other  text,  to  convey  fuch  a  mwnjMS^ 
.' ,     He  liien  goes  on  to  explain  what  he  means  by  being  "  iian&bly 
v'OiAd;'^  and  takes  gr«at  pains  to  convince  us  that  he  does  not  meati  'f  ai 
r  .ih(&nt  that  Chrin  is  our  righteoufnefs^  or  that  pur  rightcoufnefe  i%:9f} 

vah/'  nor  yet  ^an  outward  conformity  to  the  gotpel;  no,  nor  yet 
:  xIuMigeof  condud;'* — but  that  "  we  mufl  feel  the  pardoning  aod  clear 
eiSf^^cy  of  Chrift's  blood  in  our  confciencesj''  and  \ei\  we  (hould  furnaife^ 
it^is  neceflary  that  any  good  rfect  lliould  be  produced  by  it  in  our  bearti 
L    condudty  it  >s  his  cxpreis  doctrine  that  even  the  grace  of  God  l^p^vesw 
.<  bed  SIS  it  Hindu  us;  for,  fays  he,  "  before  we  can  apprehend  tlie  l^io^fl 
:    OTTsurBss  OF  Christ  aright,  we  muft  learn  our  need  of  it  in  fAis  fisajh  ^^ 
:.  UlterydifTatisfadion  with  all  we  can  do,  either  from  ^JirinciJtU  ^m/««, 
,.£popijL^Mincifik  ^ grace 'i  for 'tis  evident, ^that  not  dnly  aM  mr  rights 
dre  asJUthy  rags,  as  fpringing  from  2iJtriHciJile  of  nature,  but  the  beft  Uiings^ 
me -ever  performed  from  9l  ftrincikk  of  grace  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  rijl 
'  vufmi^*^  ;  According  to  Which  doctrine,  it  fhould  feem  that  divine  grace 
of  1)9  ather  ule  than  to  give  us  a  sensible  perfuafion,  conviction,  or  ex] 
rettce,  of  our  being  "  eled  iinners,"  and  that  as  to  any  help  to  our  itt^rovi 
fnent  in  holinels  and  virtue,  it  is  neither  ufeful  nor  necelfary. 

But  (fays  this  confident  inftru^or)  "  the  gracious  fo%jl  is  not  penwUwl' 
^Op  with,a..««jtf  of/tarJon,  for  fuch  is  ih9 divine  li^ht  in  his  foul'*  (i»e«  in*^ 
Ibul's  loui)  '*  that  he  is  enabled  now  to  look  by  faith  to  the  /ursenal  9hei' 
f;^ ^  preciwis  Redeemer ,  which  he  knows  to  be  2i  comjikat  obedience  \  which 
claims  as  his  own,  in  the  exercife  of  ih^ijirectoas  faith,  which  j^jG^f  tine  of) 
tition  of  the,  Eternal  Spirit,  and  by  the  power  of  tliat  bl^ftfd s^iriii 
'  gets  it  in  his  pollefljon.  He  now  sensibly  (lands  before  Gad,  ^;p|)etlttt^ 
iept  all  the  commandments g/^  Christ  his  h«ad."  '  Not;Conte<i»|jji' h 
witli  thus  interpreting  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteouluefs^  in  ^  (enifi 
feeois  to  preclude  the  necelhty  of  any  a^ual  pcrlormance  of  :d|ity  enivaat 
part,  he  proceeds  to  expatiate  upon  this  dodrine  in  a  ilraio  fp  g^ofsiy 
decent,  prefumptuous,  and  impious,  that  I  fhudder  inr^eadis^  it.  .T* 
be  breaA.s  forth  in  the  true  Katterfelto  flyle.— "  But  now  appear^  a  woi 
DER  OF  MERCY,  a  woNDEk  OF  GRACE:  Oh  i  whai:  fhall  I  caHit! 
wo^i>£R  OF  woND£Rs  1  God  puts it  out  of  his  own  power  loleeourfiw 
It  is  an  Mjtroverb,  there  k  none  fo  blind  as  thofe  who  :will  nei  see ;  andu 
Great  Jehovah  having  imputed  his  righteousness  to  us,  is  detercmi^^^ 
fee  nothing  elfe  in  «j/''— -Prelently  follows  a  dialogue  between  ihe  foul  ^^ 
£iuier  and  his  God,  fuch  as  (I  hope)  is  not  eafy  (,o  be  paraBeledw  "  WW 
ie  (i.  C-  Chrifl)  looks  at  hh  disconsolate  children,  whp  are  bemoaning jh^r  "^ 
wretchedness,  and  feeing  ihQ  flesh  lusting  against  the  spirit,  be,  by  the  st'S<^^^ 
^his  bUised  sftirkt  C»Us  the  j)Oor  laoummg  ibul  his  love,  or  as  be  fi>i^  ^^ 
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Ma/y,  fFiy  we^est  t/iou  ?  Lord !  fays  the  foiiL  I  am  jv  wk,  I  am  fo  filtfy, 
I  am  tempted,  fay»  the  poor  foul*  |Q,eaH  all  my^^-mn-  extmencf  into  qnef- 
titfo^  for.  J  am  fuch  9  heast  before  thee.  Pf.  Ixxxui.  1'h  Wiy  I  hcMd  m  ^U 
(i^;  s^s  tie  ^md:  but  (ays  the  foii]>  I  both  befacddnand  feel  %w4)vf  iir  myi^^* 
Wbj;  thtt  art  mil  fair,  my  hme,  /  if^mUntf  spot  mtkee^  mitk  ike  l^d^  Song  Iv.  7v  ' 
Qhl  .wpndrom  love!  Can  this-poHibfy  be- the  vokc  ^ GtdH  h  Js^  my 
<ciends,  ilisf  It  is  ike  voiced  our  heavenly  father  I  Qh!  then  may  we  ling 
with  tUe  poet^  from  our  very  hearts,  . 

"  Hail,  WefTed  Lord  I  'tis  th^  fweet  voice ! 
i  That  bids  me  in  thy  name  rejoice  V* 

It  is  added,  *'  fuch  a  foiil,  in  the  eyes  of  a  holy  God,  is  ^'righteous  inemiei-  of 

'aRt^UT^ous  Jesus  1  for  while  he  has  i\iQjie}fect  nature  of  God  iiini\A'vi,  he 

^'Htfi  fietfcct  RiGHTEOus^ESSs  OF  Chrxst  without!     Ahd  fhls  is  the 

only  loan  that  ferves  God  in  holiness  and  righteousness;  foj*  fuch  a  fbul'is 

re&emedfium  hell  and  purged  in  his  conscience  :^* — and  again,  *^  t^oTe  Wholt*(dvf 

Something  ^  this  experimentally,  need  not  doubt  for  a  single  fntmenf,  but 

,  they  are  tli^  tighteous  I'poken  of  in  the  text;  yea,  I  win  go  fo  fer  a«  to  aCure 

r  JDU,  my  friends,  that  if  you  are  but  now  under  the  it\xe  humbling  hjkr^i^i 

'  of  the  blessed  4pirit,  you  are  in  a  fure  road  for  all  the  reft.*  "•     •  •  ^^ 

^    Here  ends  the  firll  part  of  the  difcpurfe,  letting  forth  ''^the  trite  difiHd^ef 

of  (Jitf  righteous  ;*'   by  which  it  is  evident  the  preacher  would  have-  tis 

^tmderftand  that  it  matters  not  how  wicked  men  are,  or  continue  to  be,  if 

they  do  but  perfuade  themfelves  that  the  holy  fpirit  has  fanctified  lhew,'^nd 

that  they  are  of  the  eledl;  not  one  word  being  faid,  nor  even  a  hrfit-^ilifen, 

that  fuch  fanftification  or  election  is  to  be  evidenced  by  any  fruits' of  hoiioefs, 

01^  to  be  any  otherwile  afcertained  than  by  the  '^  elect  (inner'^a**  owh  COnfi« 

^  dent-j^ffnafion  of  his  fins  and  his  falvation,  which  is  called  by^this  pet fpi* 

cuo^giorator,  being  "  fenfibly  righteous  !"  -  -t 

"•ilfter  thele  fpecimens  of  iVlr.  Jeremiah  Learnoult  G3rrett*s  p^rformiHice, 
jdfi  Would,  Idoubt  not,  readily  excule  me  from  raking  any  nioFe^in^uch 
"tfifthy  puddle  of  ignorance  and  impiety.     But  there  is  yet  here  aild'there. 
1   a  choice  flower  of  rhetoric,  or  an  extraordinary  flight  of  fancy^  whith  nxay 
^  be  wJrth  your  notice,  before  we  clofe  the  book.  '     « 

^  'The  fecond  part  of  his  difcourfc  is  to  "  fliew  what  he  underfladd^  bv  this 
rttGHir  fpoken  of  in  the  text."    This  he  explains  to  be  ^  the  Sun  (if'Rlghte-  , 
I  btifrifefs,  who  arofe  with  healing  in  his  wings;'*  and  this  he  adds,  **  fup- 
J^^^Sfes-tiistt  the  Awi*  ji»wr  is  wounded  with  the  aijvujs  j^corivi(5tioTi  5  and  a$ 
\\  .^^trffifig  of  the  Sun  above  the  horizon,  difpcrfes  the  nociious  vapours,  col- 
]^feft^d  together  in  the  dreary  hours  pf  the  night,  fo  the  (lieddrng  for^h  of 
'*'ti«'DiVi?rE  LIGHT  in  the  loul,  difperfea^  the  clouds  of  our  unbelief,^'  &c. 
yh^  factious  vapours  might  be.fuppoicd  an  error  of  the  prefs,  but  that  it  is 
■'Wttted  in  Italics;. and  (he intimation  that  it  means  vapours  collected  in  the 
;/*'^^>i  proves  Ihat  this  is  Mr^  G.'s  own  orthography,  and  difplay;;,  in  a  won- 
derlui -manner,  his  etywoloojcal  learning.     O!  rare  Mr.  LearUoult ! 

Tliirdly  benroceeds  to  jlievv,  ''  in  what  refpe^t  this  Uglit  is  so^asn  for  the 

^^ihteous,*^    This  head  is  fpun  out  to  a  great  length ;  and  ejChibits  luch  a 

chaos  of  metaphors,  dark  alluftons,  and  ^inlntelligible  illuftrations/  as  re-         ^  ! 

mind  one  of  Gxay*s  dcltriptipn  of  an  old  Gothic  building,  with  *'  windo\vs 

^ttt  exclude  the  light;  and  parages  that  lead  to  nothing.**     Chrifi,  he  tdls 

jiSi  was  fioruratlvely  fown  in  the  ceremonial  inllitation  of  facrifices.    This 

.TS  inftanced  in  Abel,  Noal^  Gideon,  &c.     Refpeaing  Noah,  it  is  (a!d, 

?.wat  <*  the  ari  floating  upon  tlie. water  was  truly  emblematkvjl,*^  that  "  the 

■/"''  '''^"■-  ,. ,     '    *  Ij  3  -  foods 
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flMi  o£  divim  vnatli  could  not  poffibly  drown  an  '  elect  wjjf/j'^and  '<  tbc  aik 
jeftin^iupon'  foich  onhtgh  'mountain,  that  the  houfe  and  family  cif^S^ven 
(hould  be  exahed  above  the  hiUs." — Again  ;  "  Light  was  fowh  for  the  rrghte* 
Qus  m  ibe/uU^ra)  of  the  dead  which  went  both  before  and  behind  the  childireii 
of  Ifrael.''  .  Left  we  fhould  fuppofe  this  /illow  to  be  a  tyjSogi-apbical  erra-    . 
turn,  it  is  thus  repeated  five  or  fix  times:  "  Chrift  aded  in  the  doudyy^ft 
iwu.;"  he  looked  through  ihe/tilioiv;"  &c.  &c.-    Here,  then,  we  have  an- 
other rpecimen   of  Mr.  G.'s  erudition  and  talents  for   Biblical  criticififi! 
Shortly  afterwards,  we  are  taught  that  "  Light  was  fown'  for  the  righteeus 
in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  this  (he  adds)  gives  me  an  op- 
^  portiinity  of  an^w^ring  that  important  quelhon.  If  Jelus  is   the  TRUE* 
GOD,  how  could  he  increa.e  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  \n  favour  vA\h 
GOD  and  «ia;i^"— What  conned  on  this  queftion  has  with  his  fubje6t,  it 
i^' not  ealy  to  dilcover.     His  decifion  upon  it,  however,  (as  fkr  as  1  can 
c^mprehLnd  it)  is,  that  the  wildom  here  fpoken  of,  was  the  infinite  wil^m 
of  God,  which,  he  ailiires  us,  "  was  Town,  or  in  other  words,  veiled  injlesk,  ■ 
yea,  in  a  dumb  and  sucking  in/ant,  but  as  much  infinity,  omnipotence, 
OMNISCIENCE,  and  oMi^iPRESENCE,  behind  the  veil  of  flefti,  as  if  ex- 
posed tot)p«.n  view.''     Then  follows  a  moll  poetical  fimile  of  fog  and  fun* 
Ihine,  to  elucidate  the  iubjech     But  he  proceeds,  '*  I  am  well  aware,'  that 
fome  will  apply  this  incrcaiing  in  wifdom,  &c.  to  whiit  they  call  the  kuman 
soul  of  Chrilr,  which  they  make  inferior  to  thefatlier\  but  fure  I  am,"  [this, 
by  the  bye,  is  a  phraie  which  Mi   G.  never  omits,  when  he  has  any  thihg- 
rttore  than  ulually  hazardous  to  aflert,]  ''  iure  1  am,  that  if  the  soul  ofClirist' 
was  not  divine,  it  could  be  no  satisfactory  sacrifice  for  the  fiYis  of  the  people.^ 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  abiolute  denial  that  our  Lord  had  any  human 
foul,  contrary  to  the  orthodox  truth  ;  and  the  ailertion  is  followed  up  by 
In  equally  bold  and  prefumptuous  difquifition  on  the  fulpenfion  of  the 
Divine  Nature  during  the  lufferings  on  the  Cro  s.     Thus  '^  fools  ru(h  in 
tvh^re  angels  fear  to  tread :"  and  Mr.  J.  L.  G.  wiUiout  one  fingle  qualifi- 
cation for  difcuflTing  fuch  an  awful  fubjed  as  the  hypoftatical  union,  cries 
but,  fure  I  am,''  and  '«  fure  I  am;"  as  if  he  had  made  difcoverie^  wliich 
none  fhould  dare  to  difpute.  ' 

We  next  come  to  a  fimile  of  no  common  beauty  and  originality.  ''Light 
is  fown  for  the  Righteous  in  the  hearts  of  all  Goci's  people;  i.  e.  a  portion, 
of  this  divine  light  is  communicated  to  difcover  the  vileness  of  their  nafitre, 
twhich  as  foon  .as  it  begins  to  diffufe  its  genuine  rays,  they  begin  to  lament 
their  misery  and  wretcliedness ,  As  foir  inflance,  if  (his  chapel  was  ever'  fo  full 
of  cobwebs  and  dirt,  it  would  not  be  diicovered  if  we  met  in  total  darknezs\ 
but  light  breaking  in,  would  make  the  difcovery."  The  fubje6t  is  fiill  fur- 
ther illuflrated  by  a  fample  of  *'  good  Mr.  HartV'  poetry :  probably  an  ^ex- 
trad  from  One  of  the  hymns  publifbed  by  Mr.  Garrett.  We  are  told,' 
moreover,  that  "  the  light /ow«/«  our  hearts,  not  only  difcovers  our  owu  utter* 
iiothingnefs  before  we  come'to  Chrifi,  but  it  continues  to  make  fuch  difco- 
veiies  afterwards  as  fufficiently  proves,  that  however  gr^ce  subdues ^  it  does' 
riot  mend  our  mined  nature  in  this  world  \"  This  ftrange  mode  of  exalting 
the  power  of  grace,  by  faying  that  it  subdues,  but  it  does  not  mend  our  na- 
ture, mufl  imply  that  a  Itate  of  grace  is  entirely  compatible  with  a  (lute? Jot 
the  grodeft  finfblnefs,  and  that  amendment  of  Hie,  or  improveinent  in 
Iiolinef^,  charity, 'and  purity,  is  neither  to  be  expeded,  nor  regarded,  by 
Ihole  who  are  -under  its  dominion.     This  is  fureiy  unqualified  Antinomian- 

ifm;  and  if  eftablifhed  as  a  fcripture  dotlrine,  w5uld"lBake  a  <'oncor«I 
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Gdirrtit^s  Light  fdxuH  for  thi  Righteous.  ^jt 

between  Chrift  snd  Belial, .  light  ami  darkQefa/'  and  do  ii^ay  every 'motiM 
to  leading  a  Chhflian  life,  or  fliewing  our  faith  by  our  works.  >  The 
preacher,  however,  warmed  willi  his  fubjed^  fbars  to'  the  nobiell  heights^ 
and  tells  us«  that "  the  light  that  is  Town  in  our  hearts  will  naturally  lead-US' 
to  a  difcovpry  of  all  the  cssentiai  truths  o&  the  gofpel,  fuch  as  invincible  or 

SOVEREIGN     grace!      NON-C  ONDITION  AL    ELECTION,     FINAL     PERSE*- 

VERANCE,  &c. !  Thus  giving  us,  in  one  pithy  fentence,  a  rich  allem- 
blageof"thc  Beauties  of  Methodifm  ;'*  and  enabling  his  hearers  to  carry 
home  with  them  fbme  precious  wards  for  their  meditation,  however  diflScuft 
they  may  find  it  to  annex  to  Ibem  any  diliinft  ideas. 

And  now,  Mr,  Editor,  '*  sure  I  am"  (to  ufe  this  author's  energetic  phrafe) 
that  you  will  very  much  rejoice,  to  find  that  we  are  drawing  to  a  cojiclu- 
fion.  But  that  1  may  not  do  injuiiice  to  the  peroration  by  any  attempt  at 
an  abridgment,  I  beipeak  your  patienfi^e  yet  another  minute,  while  I  copy 
twd  of  tJ^e  concluding  paragraphs.  .  . 

*^1  come  now  to  dilmifs  the  fubjeft,  by  a  solemn  afijteal  to  your  hterts  and 

coiifciences.     And  here  I  would  obferve,  that  there  is  not  a  matt,  a  woman, 

nor  a  c^iid,  in  this  aflerably,  but  is  poflelFed  of  di  precious -and  never-dying  soul^ 

that  must  live  for  ever  in  another  world  y  and  Grod  knows,  this  may  be  the  last 

setmm  many  of  you  may  ever  hear !  What  know  you,  my  dear  friends,  of 

the  true  light  of  God  in  your  fouls,  if  death  lliould -llare  you   in  the  face^^/x 

mment  F  Muny  talk  about  light  srnd  righteousness.     But  the-queftion  is,  have  t 

ever  been  convinced  of  my  unrighteousness  hy  nature  f  Oi  the  natural  darkness  of 

-my  mind  ?  Of  the  enmity  of  my  heart  ?  and  of  my  unbelief  ?     Now  so7ne  will  tell 

•you,  that  there  is  a  time,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  strives  to  convert  every" 

man :  aiid  if  we  fet  in  with  his  Itrivings,  and  become  co-workers,  there  i^ 

no  doubt  but  we  (ball  be  converted!  Yea,  I  have  heard  them  confess ,  that 

when  they  were  under  conviction,  they  could  have  stifled  it  if  they  would:  yea, 

that  they  could  have  hindered th^  own  conversion,    I  afk,  are  there  any  of  th^t 

awful  stamfi  here  tliis  morning?  Becaufe,  if  there  are,  /  am  bold  to  tell  you, 

tliat  from  your  own  account,  what  you  call  grace  is  not  fo  flrong  eisnatutej 

and  lure  I  am,  that  the  devil  is  flronger  than  you  and  your  artificial  grace 

■together;  and  as  fuch,  it  matters  not  a  straw  all  your  reformation,  living  and 

dying  in  fuch  iiypocriiy,  you  will  be  everlastingly  damned,  as  fure  as  JLHQ- 

VAH  exifts,  and  1  Hand  in  this  pulpit,     God  is  a  Sovereign,  and  all  the 

|ra«xof  his ^/v  .j4/V// are  SOVEREIGN,  like  himfelf.     The  queftion  is,  what 

know  you  of  a  light  that  your  own  wickednefs  could  not  put  out?  Of  ayta-ztffT 

that  your  own  arm  could  not  vanquiih?  Of  wounds  that  nothing  but  thft 

hkod  of  Christ  caxi /teal  P  Of  pithiness,  that  nothing  but  his  precious  bioo^  cjwi 

'^umf  and  a  w^zWwj/ that  nothing  but  his  spotless  righteousness  can  cover? 

If  you  know,  Ibmelhing  favingiy  of  thefe  things,  though  you  may  not  Jje 

brought  to  a  full  assurance  ^ faith,  yet  you  are  in  a  safe  road',  only*be  afiUredi 

that  that-  which  moves   you  to  feck  his  face  is  supernatural}  1  i'^i)',  be  bvt 

earned  of  this,  and  I  am  bold  to  tell  you,  that  ihajigl^  Ipoken  of  ia.uicy  text 

•is/«i;a  for  .you,  and  though  forther/r/W  of  your  faith  and  patience,  ^ou  may 

remain  long  under  his  sup/iosed  indignation  j  he  wi II  bring  you  forth  in  Usov^fi  ^t 

'w,. to  the  light,  and  you  shall  behold  his  righteousness^r*  ..  *   ' 

The  prominent  ftjatures  of  this  harangue  are  thefe  wholesome  docl|fix*q^, 
that  if  a  man  fuppoles  he  c^an  "  hinder  his  own  cQUverfton/' by  wilfuii^ 
negicfling  or  relilbng  tlie  grace  of  God,  that  very  I'uppolition,  which  leaSf 
Ifiin  '*  not  ia  be  high-minded,  but  fear,"  will  l^  fefiv?ieinU  {hpwerjprrftar* 
PP%h^  may  endeavour  to  co-operate  with  God's  grace,  and  to  reform  his 
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)tie  and  co|idti^,)  to  mat^e  \\im  "  lev^lf  ftii>gl}  dam»«d :''  ani^^B  the  other 
)iand>  if  he  can  bat  bt'irig  MfafeAfio  a/trA  \uUpr*anc^  ifaat^  he  i»  iii  a  fiate  of 
grace,  (let  his  condud  be  —H*  itaay^^hr  if  in  the  Me  road,  and  certain  of 
i<ilyati'>n.  ,^,,,«t 

Here   ends,    then>   this  ''  wonder  of  wonders/'   and  0r.  Ka^terfelio   i 
drops  the  cartain !  .    .  I 

it  miift  be  wholly  unnecef&ry  for  me,  Mr;  Editor^  to  trosbie  je»  («Rth  ] 
any  farther  comments  on  this  farrago  of  impiety  and  abfufdity.    'Bat,  -pert  ' 
haps>  your  readers  may  be  inclmed  to  a(k,  '«  Why  drag  fuch^  perfonnance 
into  notice?  Why  not  leave  it  to  its  proper  doom,  the  bvenor  the  jaAiesI*'' 
lit  «nfwer.  Sir,  I  tnight  quote  a  veryjutiobfervation  on  an  article  iwyiAir 
laft  Appendix,  that  "  it  is  lometimes  not-  improper  to  render  demerit  «>n* 
^  fpicuous."    IF  it  be  an  ad  of  charity  to  the  public,  ^  eKpo^  Qaack9>ia 
^  MeScme^  it  is  fUrely  no  lefs  fo  to  hold  up  to  fcotn  and  ridicule  Quaiskrm 
Spiritual  concerns.    They  who  broach,  ii^  fuch  unqnalified  lef«)S,^  the^^'p 
'  irines  of  Unconditional  £leclion,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  Gf^acej  wSthdut 
any  regard  whatever  to  the  perfonal  conda^  of  the  individaal,  and  tn'fuch 
a  mannei  as  to  reconcile  every  enormity  that  it  is  pofiible  for  a  man  tp<^omo 
mft,  with  a  (late  of  abfolateand  certain  falvatiom,  are  fiirely  doing  no  kfs 
injury  to  the  s»uls  of  men,  than  the  mod  ignorant  and  inhuman  venders  oF 
'  JkMSMoui  prei'criplions  are  aoing  to  their  hoeUes,     The  mifchief,  too,  is  equally 
*i^  cxten(ive  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other.     Men  of  difcernment  and  know- 
ledge may  be  in  little  danger  from  either:  but  it  is  deplorable  to  think  of 
,  the  number  ot  poor,  ignorant,  deluded  creatures,  who  fwallow  Wiiijfe  avh; 
J  (dity  every  thing  that  is  offered  to  them  by  thefe  impudent  Charlatan^ f^anil 
,.  iowever  oblcure  and  contemptible  Mr,  Garrett  may  appear  in  our  eilijpa* 
tion,  I  make  no  doubt  that  his  (hop,  for  the  lale  of  pardon  and  faWation-j 
upon  fuch  cheap  and  eafy  terms  as  he  offers,  is  reforted  to  by  multitudes  otj 
J)oth  fexes,  whofc  vagabond  and  infamou^courfes  do  not  at  all  pi:ecUidei 
them  from  afpiring  to  the  flattering  diftindlion  of  "  ele^  finners."'     Ba£ 
,     furely.  Sir,  every  pious  Chriftian,  every  honeft  and  virtuous  member  ©rthe 
community,  muft  (hudder  at  the  probable  confequences  of  fuffering  tKott; 
fands^  perhaps,  of  fuch  preachers  as  thefc  to  fpread  their  opinions  thropgli 
e\^ry^part  of  the  kingdom,  arrogating  to  themfelves  the  peculiar  and^ ex- 
cluiive  denomination  of  Gofpel  Miniiters!     Compaflion  for  thofe  among 
our  fellow-creatures,  who  turn  a  deaf  ear  againft  better  inftni6lion>  cann<^ 
but  make  us  anxious  that  (bme  remedy  could  be  applied  to  ^o  feripus  an 
evil ;  and  that  fevery  thing  (hould  be  done  that  can  be  'done,  to  djfoqpijige 
the  lower  orders  from  reiorting  to  theie  hpufes  of  fchifm.  .  Indeed,/  it  be^ 
<;omes  daily  more  and  more  evident,  that  the  only  effefiual  fafeguard,j[imder 
Providence)  of  found  religion,  is  to  be  found  in  a  ftridt  adherence  to  cn^rcfa 
communion,  and  a  regular  attendance  upon/^rw^iW  worfhip^     Meilifi^'Aa 

;i'evails,  unfortunately^  but  too  much  in  tlie  Church ;  but  its  ravages  Xi  the 
'abernacle  and  the  field  are  ftill  more  formidaWei  and  it  is,,  doiiltleis,  no 
inconiiderable  caufe  of  the  lice;ritioufnefs  apid  profligacy  ol^  the  lower.  oiO^en 
^fociety.  } 

^uch  might  be  added  upon  this  fubje^l;  but,    I  fcjir,  I  have  alreac^ 
trcfpalTed  too  far  upon  your  time  and  patience.     \  therefore  hafti^  t^o  Jtffuie 
\  ^  [  you,  Sir^  that  I  remain,  with  great  efteem  and  i[elpe£t,  yonr**^  ^^c.' : 

,  J*.  %     It  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  fO  ftate,  tbat  (he  qajoia^^onft  Jfrpni  th^ 

ieriilbn,  marked  to  be  printed  i;i  Italics;  or  in  capital^,  ^^f^^fj^f^  tjicy 

appear  in  the  work  itfelf,  atid  Cohfeqdeiiitly  were  luieiided  by  tner  author  to 

"ittraaparticularnotice.  POLITIC^. 
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Ifgmarks  m  Mr.  Morgan* s  Comjiarattve  Fiew  rf  the  Public  Finances,  fr6m  tfi^^Be^ 
"•^  '^^  to  ike  Chse  ffihe  Ufe  J dminist ration.     Pp .  80.     Wright.     1801., 

:'OEW  tilings  are  more  eafy  than  for  an  artful  calculator  to  deceive  the 
:JP  public  by  mifreprefentation*  "  A  plain  and  direct  ialHiood/'  (ayfttkis 
writer*  "efpecially  in  matters  of  finance,  is  cafily  contradicted  ajod.c^- 
pQfed.  To  counteract  the  efiects^  of  an  artful  mifrepreientation*  is  a  -laik: 
Jomewhat  more  difficult,  but  undoubtedly  more  neceiTary.''  It  would  be 
impoiiibie  to  decide  fully  on  the  merits  of  this  performance  without  ^  filb^ 
jecting^k  tp.a  tedious,  gompai'iron  with  that  of  Mr.  Morgan;  but,  fromlei^e 
oCits.jpore. prominent  features,  we  do*  not  feel  inclined  to  doubt  ei thermits 
I^G^mlcorrec^neiii,  or  that  the  reprefentations  of  Mr.  Morgan  are  igelie- 
xaity  fallacious,  aiid  calculated  to  give  an  unfavourable  and  unjiid  biiastti^, 
the  iniiibds  of  the  public  refpecting  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a^^uoaocier^ 

tMic  (Credit  in  danger;  pr,  Frauds  mi  the  Revenue,  Private  JFiongs,  tmdPjiiili^ 
Ruin,     To  which  are  added.  Hints  on  the  test  Means  io  provide  for  a  Peace 
Estahlishment  without  increasing  the  National   Burdens,     fiy  a  Member  of 
.   4he  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple;     PiP.  S^.  2s.     Uatchfurd« 
.  1SP2.  ,    ; 

I      ITHIS  is  a  very  fpirited,  though  fomevvhat  bombaftic,  attack  on'tyie  tin- 

Sitriotic  conduct  of  thofe  individuals  who  purchaie  contraband  arti- 
.  es,  and  vho  evafively  (brink  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  fubjed^^ 
it  appears,  has  long  dwelt  on  the  author's  mind  j  biit,  the  reafon — ^certainly 
a  \exy philanthropic  one — why  he  has  not  brought  it  forward  earlier,  lie  in- 
*  '|btms  lis  is,  ''  that  being  decidedly  adverfe  to  the  late  war  with  Fraii6e, 
'  iifid  deeming  it  to  be  neither  juft  nor  necefiary,"  he  "  could  not  reconcile 
itto^hrs  "  conscience  to  make  any  attempt  that  might  alii  ft  its  progrefs  or 
prc^ong  its  duration."  Befides,  *'  what  would  a  reform  in  fu(  h  matters, 
^wever  necelfary  and  important,  have  availed  the  country  undcr^the  late 
Ji^fodigal  wat "devoted  adminiftration  ?'*—'*  Convinced  that  (he  Iplendour  of  " 
his  talents  [Mr.  Pitf^s]  was  dangerous  to  the  country/'  he  ''  hailed, the  dawn 
tiflnew  adminiftration  as  the  precurfor  of  peace  with  France.'* — This,  we 
brefaitie,  is  a  left  handed  compliment  to  tlie  "  shlendour*  of  Mr.  Adding- 

^;;^^i  taleiits.  ^ 

j',     A'jS  we  love  to  amuse  our  readers,  previoufly  to  our  entering  into  an  ex- 

,/"ii^ni&tion  of  the  principal  fubjecl  of  this  performance,  we  will  treat  them 

,  ^Ai\  'rftu)  charaaer  of  the  Man  oftlie  People ;  but,  refleding  on  the  vulgar 

i6ii^(^,  that  '*  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poifbn,"  we  ftia'.l  refiaiu 

'tfom  aniiiiadverfion'.  /x 

•   ''  Veiierating,  as.  I  do,  the  character  and  talents  of  his  [Mr.  Pitt's  J  great 

folitical  ri^l,  my  joy  would  have  been  complete,  if  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Ut  had  been  the  lignal  for  calling  Mr.  Fox  from  his  ^ettreraent/.  ^^  man, 
^'wft'ol<^  eloquence  con li lis  not  in  a  puerile  verbolity,  in  the  gewgaw  pf  J)ar- 
'Wh  metaphors,  or  the  mufic  of  empty  periods,  but  in  fei^i'v  w;i thou t  glitter,  . 
■^^d^ar^uktent  wUhdut^/ihistTy.     A  man,  whofe  com prehen five   fiiind'is^not 
j^^i^MfioifUitakG  ^n  iH(laii(,aiieous,  juft,  and  extenrive,yiew:rof  cyejw  tub-'. 
•  4^  ^ut  Vehoie  i^miahle  candour,  and  inartificial  simplicity,  ar^  formed  both 
:T(^j^l^tttdl^^t|feu^^ 

.'.' t'i  .     '  v    *   ^'      '  '  ....**  .But 
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*'  But  thougt  we  fnay  lamtnt  that  fuch  talents' are  not  rtwarded  witfi 
that  high  ftation  of  political  preeminence,  which  they  are  so  wetlfittedio. 
adorn,  though  we  may  regret  that  a  man,  as  dear  from  the  benevolence 
of  his  character  to  his  perlbnal  friends,  as  he  is  from  his  public- (gfelits»  to 
the  friends  of  his  country,  a  knaiun  advocate  for  fieafie,  a  decided  ehampiw  for 
Constitutional  Libertv,  not  more  beloved  at  home  than  resjiect^d 
abroad,  fhould  not  be  invited  to  take  the  helm  at  fuch  an  awful  and  momen- 
tous period  as  the  prefent,  u^e  must  not  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
exercise  of  his  undoubted  prerogative.*^     This  is  decent. 

Our  author  contends,  with  juftice,  "  that  frauds  on  the  revenue  are  pri. 
vfite  wrongs." — "  Let  us  fuppofe,''  fays  he,  "  for  the  purpofe  of  iimplify- 
ii>g  the  fubje6t,  that  the  exigencies  of  government  required  thirty  millions 
to  be  raffed  for  the  fervice  of  the  year,  which  they  aflefs  on  ten  millions 
of  perfons  capable  of  contributing  towards  the- burthens  of  the  ftate;  but. 
amongft  thefe  ten  millions,  are  a  million  of  defaulters,  who  find  means  to 
Icreen  themfelves  fro^:!  the  payment  of  taxes,  to  which  they  are  juftly  liable 
iii  common  with  their  fellow  fubjedls,  what  is  the  confequence  ?  there  is  a 
deficit  of  three  millions  within  the  year:  that  fum  muft  be  made  up  j  and 
government  is  laid  under  the  unpleafant  neceflity  of  putting  their  hands 
noice'vciio  the  pockets  o{ ihe^  honest  Jiart  of  the  community,  becaufe  their  dif- 
lioneft  neighbours  have  thought  fit  to  button  up  their  own." 

The  remedies  propofed*for  the  refpedive  evils  fpecified  are-— that  the 
purchafers  of  contraband  articles  be  placed  on  the  lame  footing  with  the 
receivers  of  ftolen  goods;  that  public  meetings  be  Ireld,  and.foieran  com- 
pacls  entered  into,  "  not  to  purchafe  any  contraband  goods,  nor  to  coa- 
nive  at  the  practices  of  thofe  who  do,"  nor  to  *'  withhold  any  tax  or  juU 
doe  to  government." 


POETRY. 


Pleasures  of  Solitude,  Second  Edition,  with  other  Poems,     By   P.  L.  Courtier. 

18mo.     Pp.  130.     Rivingtons.     1802. 

WE  are  happy  to  find  the  juftice  of  our  opinion  refpe6ling  the  merits 
of  this  little  volume*  fanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  public,  li^ 
circulation  has  been  unufually  rapid,  and  has  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
the  author  to  infer t  fome  interefting  little  pieces  in  this,  w^hich  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  former^  edition ;  and  farther  to  embelliQi  it  with  fome  wett- 
dcfigned  and  well  executed  plates.  As  we  before  deemed  it  entitled  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  we  cannot  but  confider  it  as  having,  in  its 
prefent  form,  an  additional  claim  on  their  notice  and  protection. 

The  Dreeim,  a  Poem:  celebrating  the  glorious  Victoi'ics  of  our  Naval  Commanders', 
from  the  commencement  of  the  U'^nr  loith  France,  to  August  1,   1800;  and  tk 
great  Evenis   which  from  the  earliest  ages  have  taken  place  on    the-  Shores  of 
Egypt.     8vo.     Pp.  24.     Hatchard.     1802.^ 


*  See  Anti'-Jagobin  Review,  ., 


Poetry.    ,  af9^ 

0UR  readers,  will  form  a  more  jull  notu  n  ofthe/Z/irt  of  this  poem  from 
the  J)oet's  "  Argument^*  than  from  any  explanation  of  ours*  We  ihail, 
thereto c  fubjoin  it.-  \ 

'*  The  author,  in  an  e^fening  walk  on  tlie  coafl  of  Caernarvon (liire,  opr 
pofite  th6'411e  of  Anglefey,  reflecting  on  the  difference  of  the  events  which 
formerly  took  place  beneath  the  Ihade  of  the  druidical  oaks  of  that  ifland^ 
and  of  thofe  which,  under  the  paftoral  care  of  a  proteftant   bilhop,  pafied 
beneath  the  (hade  of  thote  on  the  Caefnarvonlhire  lide,  and  likewife  oil 
t&e  happinefs  arihng  from  the  excellent  conduct  of  our  naval  affairs,  from 
the  perl onal  virtues  ot  the  ibvereign,  and  from  the  wildom  and  firmnels  of 
the  m1ni(ter>  feats  himlelf  under  the  Ipreading  oaks^  and  failing  afieep,  ii| 
a  dream  (ees  Britannia,  who  on  a  crowded  plain  laments  the  death  of  Lord 
Howe,  and  gives  a  wreath  to  Fame,  to  hang  upon  his  urn ;  crowns  Lqrds^ 
St.  Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelfon  with  laurel,  and  notices  the  bravery  of 
Sir  John  Borlale  Warren. — Defcription  of  the  effedls,  of  the  applauies  of 
the  auditors,  with  refpect  to  the  fcenery  of  the  furroundingcouiury. — 8i;i- 
tannia  expreffing  her  confidence  in  the  gallantry  of  her  naval  Ions  to  guard 
her  from  an  invafion  of  the  French;  Neptune  riles  from  the  iea,  and  feli* 
citating  her  upon  that  iubjeft,  he  exhorts  her  not  to  futfer  the  Tree  of  Li-  " 
bert^  to  be  planted  on  her  foil,  or  French  principles  diiieminated  in  her 
ifland.     After  adverting  to  her  unrivalled  commerce,  and  the  Union  with   , 
Ireland,  he  recounts  the  reflections  which  were  formerly  excited  by  taking 
»'view  of  that  coafl  where  Alexander  built  the  city  which  he  called  siiler  ,. 
his  own  -name;  where   Fompey   the  Great  was  murdered;  wiiere  Julju$^ 
Caefar  faved  his  life  by  fwimming  to  his  (hips;  where  Oc^avius,  by  the;  de-^ 
feat  and  death  of  Antony,  became  mafler  of  the  world;  where  Amrou  £b-  . 
Dal  Aas  conquered  Egypt  for  the  Caliph  Omar;  where  it  was  reduced  to, 
tl>c  obedience  of  the  Turks  by  the  Sultan  Selim  I.;  and  where,  having 
lately  witnelfed  the  arrlva4  of  a  French  force  under  the  command  of  Admi- 
ral Brucys,  he  implores  Jupiter  to  protect  it  from  evils  iiill  more  dreadful 
than  any  it  has  already   .uffered  from  its  frequent  change  of  maite»s,  and, 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  Englilh  fleet,  conceives  his  prater  to  be  graui- 
ed  by  Jupiter,  to  whom,  in  the  Ibrm  of  Lord  Neilbp,  heattiibutes  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  the  French  fleet," 

This  plan  is  not  ill  extn^uted.  The  fpirit  of  the  poem  is  uniformly  good; 
and  the  verfification  is  far  from  inharmonious.  We.  do  nut  lee,  however, 
any  rtareflity  for  introducing  a  Pagan  deity  to  illuflrate  tlie  triumph'  of  a 
Christian  hero, 

lliough  publiQied  this  year,  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  written  du--, 
ring  the  late  adminiflration,  froin  a  well  turned  and  well  applied  compli- 
mentf  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  fiarl  Spencer. 


A  new  FerstM  if  the  Psalms  of  David,  by  Jofcph  Cottle.     12mo.     Pp.  ^MO. 

4s.     Longman  and  Rees.     1801.   • 


it 

in 


IN  the  conclufion  of  his  preface,  Mr.  Cottle  fays : 
*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whilfb  furrounding  nations  were  i-ftveloped 
the  profbundttfl  idolatry,  the  '  fweet  finger  ot  Ilrael*  entertained  the 
ftiblimefl  coniceptions  of  Deity.  The  glorious  attributes  of  God,  and  the 
Agency  of  Divine  Providence,  were  his  favourite  themes:  he  beheld  na- 
ture, with  the  eye  J>oth  of  a  poet  and  a  prophet;  and,  for  fire  of  imagina- 

•     '  tiou: 

1    ^ 
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tion;  ardency  of  devotion;  the  developement  of  human  feelings;  flmplici- 
ty;  dignity;  &nd,  pathos;  has  never  beeo  equalled  by  a  protane  writer^ 
nor  furpaOed  by  a  divine.^ 

In  this  volume  we  are  indeed  forry  to  obferve,  that  all  that  '^  lise  of 
inagination^"  all  that  "  ardency  of  devotion/'  all  that  ''  developemont  of 
bttiaan  feelings,"  all  that  "  limplicity,"  all  that  "  dignity/'  and  all  that 
*^  pathos/'  are  deftroyed. — Mr.  Cottle  informs  us  that  he  does  *'  not  p«#- 
fcis  to  have  given  a  literal  vcrfion  of  the  Pfalms:"  his  "  object''  was*  '*  ^ 
'  .catch  the  fpirit  rather  than  adhere  to  the  letter/'  He  certainly  has  not 
idone  either  the  one  or  the  other.  •% 

By  comparing  the  following  Ffalm> — which  we  felect  only  becauiieit 
liappens  to  be  one  of  the  (hortell — with  the  original^  or  with  othor  Y/^t 
£ons,  our  readers  will  be  iatisfied  with  the  juRtce  of  our  opinion. 

Psalm  CXXVI.  ^ 

*'  1.    All  ye  who  in  the  wildernefs. 
Bewail  your  wretched  ftate; 
Who  mourn  your  fins  with  deep  diftrcfs,  i 

And  cry  at  Percy's  gate; 

*'  2.  •  Thouffh  tears  may  now  bedew  your  eye. 

And  Satan's  darts  annoy ;  I  ' 

Your  grief,  ere  long,  like  clouds  (hall  fly ;  1 

Your  forro^w  change  to  joy  r  , .  - 1 

•**  3-    You  have  a  Friend  in  Heaven  above  j 

Altho*  the  world  may  frown; 
Who  will  with  everlaflmg  love,  r 

His  ^ithful  fervknts  crown.'* 

^  ■  Tt  IS  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add  that,  notwithflanding  the  facrifice!?  whicif 

,  Wr.  C.  has  made,  his  verfion  does  not  poiTe/'s  an  extrm  portion  of^oe/haP, 

merit,.  "  ■ 

'  I 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

I 

Massv^;  6f,  tlu  PMUso/Ay  ff  the  Day.     1  vol.  12mo.     Lane.     It02.       | 

THE  fatire  and  inllruftion  of  this  little  work  are  couched  under  thein^ 
terefting  form  of  an  Eastern  Tale.     The  obje6l  is,  as  the  title  leict^s  toi 
^y^'^^^X,  fashionahle  philosophy.     The  •management  of  it  is  conduded  withi 
great  ability ;  the  arguments  with  much  Ikill  and  knowledge;  the  language 
.  i«  eafy  yet  ftrong,  fanciful  but  corred. 

|t  IS  to  be  lamented  that  the  author  fhould  aim  this  '^  pigmy's  firaw"  at 

the  giant.  Innovation,  when  he  appears  fo  capable  of  wielding  againil  It  tlie 

'  '^  lance  of  Juftice/'    His  motto  is  U*^;  orxyj,  (fwiit-footed)  which  epithet 

Homer  applies  to  Achilles ;  furely  this  author  does  not  think  Innovation, 

jLop,  only  vulnerable  in  the  heel,  that  his  produdliop  has  appeared  fo  late. 

— Small  as  the  work  is;  it  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  in  its  ot^e£^  ^  and 

,'we  h^rtily  wi{h  the  motto  may  be  transferred, fron\  tjic  fubjeft  to  the  Jbook 

itfeif.     '  '  »•         7  -*'■  fi 


Jeakusjf  :9r,  the  Dnaifful  Mistake.     2  vols.  12mo.     Lane.     1902* 

'  TH£  unaife^ed  eafe  of  the  language,  the  iimplicity  of  the  ta!e^  and  the 

fitttation  of  life,  in  which  the  author  defcribes  herfelf  as  a  clergymau^« 

'  daughter,  excite  many  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  critig  while  he  perales  flie 

ivork,  which  conciliate  his  favour. — ^There  are   no   pretenfions  to  fiiper- 

f    eminent  ingenuity ;  no  promulgation  of  fplendid  fallacies,  either  as  Rovel 

orrelined  lyftems  in  politics  or  morality;  no  fupernatural  peffonages  >or 

I     events. — -Tnt  ftory   is  interefting,  in  domellic  life,  and  written  to  every 

'     Otoe's  under  (landing;  it  will  pleafe  without  furprifing,  and  etitertain  the 

£u)cy  wtthoitt  corruptiqg  the  heart. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

fAr  Patermd  Present :  being  a  Sequel  to  Pity^s  Gift.  Chiefly  selected  ftvm  the 
fVritings  of  Mr,  Pratt,  Ornamented  with  Fignettes.  i2mo.  Pp.  187. 
Longman  and  Re^s.     1802. 

THE  compiler  of  this  book  obferves,  that  '*  the  perfon  that  does  not 
rife  itAprwed  from  this  rich  little  banquet,  muft  fee  in  a  great  meafura 
*  lotl  tb  the  finer  fenfibilities  of  the  fpecies,  and  incapable  of  reaping  benefit 
from  more  elaborate  and  extenfive  performances/*  We.muft  requeft  per- 
million  to  dillent  from  this  opinion  :  love  (lories,  and  the  /'  pains  of  par*, 
tarition,''  &c.  &c.  may,  indeed,  influence  the  *'  finer  sensibilities  of  the  fpe-- 
Cies;"  but  that  they  will  afford  "  benefit'*  to  the  riling  generation  welo- 
tatty  deny. 

The  *'  vignettes"  accompanying  this  volume  we  do  not  conceive  to  be  at 
all  ornamental:  they  are  paltry  wood  cuts. 

Ife  Blagdm  Controversy. — Truths  respecting  Mrs,  Hannah  More's  Meeting  Housit 
and  tlie  conduct  of  her  foiloivers ;  addressed  to  the  K^tirate  if  Blagdon.  Bj 
Edward  Spencer,     8vo.     Pp.77.     Robinfons.     1802. 

WE  have  already  fcefiowed  Ko  much  time  and  attention  on  this  contro-' 
yerfy,  which  has  been  extended  much  farther  tlian  the  injudicious  partifans 
pf  Mrs.  More  had  any  conception  that  it  would  be  extended,  that  our  re- 
iQarks  on  thofe  public-ations  on  the  fubjeft  which  ftill  remain  to  be  confi- 
flffed  muft  be  much  (liorter  than  we  could  wifti  them  to  he. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  medical  gentleman,  r^fident 
at  Wells,  whofe  practice  in  that  diftrift  of  country  in  which  Mrs.  More'^ 
fchools  are,  or,  rather,  urr^,  lituated  is  very  extenfive;  and  whp^  ofcourie, 
has  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  obtaining  accurate  information  on  th^ 
fubjed  of  this  controverfy.  His  *'  Truths,"  therefore,  Ihould  be  attentive* 
ly  read  and  clofely  inveftigated  by  every  one  who  feels  an  interell  in  the 
contrgverfy.  We  are  forry  to  fee,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer's  2eal  has, 
in  Tome  inftances,  outflripp6d  his  judgment,  by  betraying  him  into  inteir- 
perate  and  virulent  expreflions  which  even  the  example  of  his  adverl^rieg 
.  conid  hot  juftify.  As  his  pamphlet,  we  underhand,  is  abiPUt'tp  be  ire^ub* 
liilied  ^ith  additions,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  objettignable  paffages  to 
which  we  refer,  will  be  expunged.  If,  as  Mr.  S.  affirms,  the  Mifs  Mores 
did  fay  to  '*.an  honeft  Quaker  of  *^  his  '*  acquaintance  (who  is  ready  to 
AJfirm  it)  whom  they  met  on  the  road  when  returning  in  their  carriage  from 
•ne  of  their  Jfchool  infpeitlions,  tm  a  Sunday »  in  thepoliihed  diale<5l  of  Wap^ 

ping* 
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•  pFng,  '  the  Curdte  ofBIagdon  was  one  of  the  mofl     •'■  '■•  the  great^ft  *•-*— 
tht^lleft  —  that  ever  exifled!! !" — Still,  we  repeat,  if  tlicy  did  fo  £ir 
ibrget  (hemrelves  as  to  vent  fuch  abu-e,  this  is  iio.excuie  far  Mf.  Spencer; 
any  more  than  the  aliedged  declaration  of  their  £othy  advocate  the.'^ev^ 
Sir  Abraham  Elton,  that  '*  we  Ihall  not  only  dep.ive   him  of  his  curacy^'  . 
but  proceed  to  take  his  gown  from  his  back,  we  have  fuch  things  to  prove! 
fttch  tranfgreffions  to  enumerate  !**    Alas,  poor  Sir  Abraham!  he  has  hi- 
therto proved  nothing  more  than  his  ovfn folly,  and  the  exiftence  of  a  qu*. 
lity  not  quite  fo  excu.able !     "  The  vileft,  the  grolfeil  calumnies,  conyey^d" 
in  the  moli  ignoble,  ba^e,  and  contemptible  language,  language  that  would^H 
difgrace  a  Poiilarde,  the  advocates  of  Mrs.  More  have  not  difaained  to  ufe." 
-^If  this  be  true,  it  is  truly  lamentable;  but  let  not  her  adverlaries  plead*  < 
it  is  an  excufe  for  them 'elves. 

In  his   hillorical  (ketch  of  Mrs.  More's  fchool  at  Wedmore,  which,  he 
tells  us  "  grew  into  a  meeting  houfis  for  adults,"  he  gives  a  moft  difguft-  w 
ing  account  of  the  man  who  was  appointed  to  be  the  mafter;  one  Jo/»^ 

'  Harvard;  "a  notorious  methodift  preacher;"   who  broached  '*  dodrines 
inimical  to  the  fecial  and  moral  order  offociety,"  and  who,  under  the 
fimftipn  of  '*  his  favourite  maxim  ^  the  blacker  the  finner  the  brighter  the 
iaint* — "  had  the  impudence  to  aifert  and  I  believe  with,  (far)  the  bafeft   ' 
and  mod  criminal  of  pnrpoies^  that  the  patronefs  of  4ii»  order,  the  ^feie*-  < 
braced  Mrs.  H.  More  herfelf  had  not  in  her  youth  kept  her  mind  in  temper'- 
ance,  fobernefs,  and  chaftity  ?"— An  allertion  fo  falle  was  wor(e<thaui  im*' 
puijence,  and  deferved  the  fevereft  chaflifemeut.     No  wonder  that  fuch  t 
map*  fliQuld  revile  the  clergy,. and  defpife  the,.fervice  of  the  eftabliibed* 
church;  but  it  is  a  wonder,  if  it  be  true,  that,  wheu:  his  enormities,  whidv^ 
areJhirc  def(;:ribed,  '*  were  mentioned  iy  the  Curate  to  Mrs.  More  and  her  <! 
fitters,  and  more  than  once,  they  generally  waved   the  matter  by  (itying    ' 
•  Twas  certainly  wrong  if  true; — c©uld  it  be  proved?*   And  that,  notwith- 
Handing  repeated  remonfirances,  he  (hould  be  continued  in  his  fituatioD,,  . 
^KI*  a  pariili  meeting  had  been  holden,  and  fome  ftrong  refolutions  fub- 
fcribed  by  the  vicar,  the  curate,  the  church vvardens,  the  overfcer,  and  two 
amd  twenty  of  <he  parilhioners,  who(e  names  (with  a  copy  of  the  relblu- 
tioqs)  are  here  given   from  the  veftry  book.     This  meeting  declared  that 
the  fchool  was  oflfenfive  to  them;  that  it  was  a  meeting, place  for  people 
who  were  not  lefpedlful  to  the  legalaf  miniftry  of  the  church;  and  that 
they  dlfapproved  of  fuch  fchools  as  having  *  the  doubtful,  if  not  dangerous 
tendency  of  innovation."    Here  Mr.  Spencer  exclaims,  '*  Lo!  now  this  is  t  • 
theLjVfrs.  More  'who  has  always  guarded  her  fchools  with  the  greateft : 
icrupulo^ty  again  ft  the  intrufion  of  raeUhodiim.'    O!  Abraham!  Abraham!''  . 
Abraham!  how  is  thy  veracity  fallen!"     In  confequence  of  theferefolu*.  ^ 
lions,. Harvard  was  di: miffed,  but,  we  are  told  "  Mrs.  More  has  fioce  pro- 
cured him  a  better  fituation  in  London."— This  man  was  fucceeded  by  a 
Mrs.  Carroll,  *\  whofe  known  rank  method] ftical  principles  occafioned  her 
Joling  {to  lose)  ih^  confidence  of  the  town  of  Axbridge,  in  a  fimilar  iitua- 

*  tiou.'* — Mr.  S.  fays  he  has  been  alfo  informed,  that  Harvard,  before  he  left 
Wejmore,  (hewed  a  letter  from  Mrs.  More,  in  which  (he  "  expressed  0  dc 
site  id  have  a  person  imi  her  far  a  teacher,  of  the  IVestley  Aersuasiony*'  that -the     * 
Rev.lMr   Boak.toM  a  lady  of  great  credit  and  refpedability  in  the  pariih»  :*r.; 
that  "  Mrs\.  More  tJitrngh  the  education  cf  tlie  younver part  of  the  iontmuni^{va$.'  - 
test  ^entrusted  to  /lec^Jf''^^  the  meihgdistical  ordeiJ'     Mr.  Boak  him  felt  is  feverd^  . 
4»lhd3  iur  His 'encouragement  of  the  fame  principles «  and  for  his  CQndu^| 
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in  the  Blagdon  Controverfy.  Mr.  Spencer  attacks  the  *'  Statement  o£ 
Facis'*'  by  nine  clergymen,  formerly  reviewed  by  .us,  and  contradids.every 
leading  pofition  which  it  contains  respecting  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  More's  . 
fcho^Is.  In  the  parifh  of  Wedraore,  he  afferts,  that,  previous  to  the  elia- ^ 
blifhment  of  Mrs.  More's  fchool,  "  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty*  MethHists,  now  there  are  more  than  three  hundred,  and,  inilead  of 
being  fatjsfied  witti  a  iimple  room,  are  about  to  erect  a  fumptuo.us  meet- 
ing houie." 

The  author  details  many  other  facts  in  confirmation  of  hisaflertions;  and 
afHrms,  that  Mrs.  More  "  conftantly  attended  Mr.  Jay's  meeting  houfe  at 
Bath,  and  has  frequently  received  the  facrameht  from  that  gentleman's 
iands." — Th'i  ftyle  of  this  pamphlet  is  incorrect;  and  it  is  evidently  ths 
prdductfon  of  a  writer,  Iiltle  uled  to  literary  compolition,  but  earneli  an4 
ieilous  in  that  caufe  which  he  believes  to  be  the  caufe  of  truth. 

1  i 

4n  Alley  athe  E/tistk  addressed  .tfk  Edward  S/iencer,  A/iothecaiy,  By  Lieut. 
Charles  H.  Pettinger.  Second  edition.  8vo.  P?.  16.  4d.  Hazard, 
Bath;  Hurft,  London.     1802.. 

THIS  publication  is  dated  from  Clifton;  but  we  have  been  afTured  that 
fio  fech.  man  as  Lieutenant  Pettinger  is  known  at  Clifton ;  and  that  the 
leal  author  of  it  is  no  other  than  the  Rcv'.  Mr.  Drewitt  of  Chedder,  vvho 
js  '^^t^  well  known  to  our  readers.  Whoever  wrote  it,  it  is  a  miferable 
porapaufvd  of  Itupidity  and  impudence.  No  book  was  ever  publilhed,  ac-  ' 
cor^irtg  t]othis  writer,  at  once  "  fo  wicked,  fo  abfurd,  jo  conceited,  and 
fo  vulgar"  as  Mr.  Spencer's;  and  that  gentleman  is  indirectly  compared  to 
"  Gti?y  Faux,  Margaret  Nicholfon,  or  Jack  the  Painter."  Whatever  Mr,- 
Spencer's  defects  may  be,,  his  book  contains  fome  ftrong  facts  which  t!ie 
£>i-<Uiant  Lieutenant  has  made  no  attempt  to  confute. 

lUustratlons  of  Fahhood  in  a  Re/iJy  to  some  Assertions  contained  in  Mr.  Sfimcer^s  .^ 
late  Jiubilcation,     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Drewitt,  A.  M.  Curate  of  Ched- 
der.    8vo.     pp.  lu.     ^d.     Hazard,  Bath;    Cadell  and  Davies,  Lon-» 
don.     1802. 

HEIRE  Mr.  Drewitt  appears  in  propria  perfona,  and  attacks  his  oppo-    ' 
nent,  in  language  not  uncourtly,  but  with  arguments  fomewhat  lame.     For 
inilance,  Mr.  Spencer  having  inferred,  from  a  declaration  of  Mr.  DrewitVf, 
that  "  it  lo&uld  take  ten  years  to  finifli  the  Blagdon  Conlroverfy,"  a  wifh  tn  " 
that  gentleman  that  it  might,  laftfo  long,  the  latter  tells  the  former  that'  \ 
"by  a  parity  of  rea(bning"  he  might  infer,  from  Mr.  S.'s  remark,  that  ' 
"  anniverlary  meetings   of  fenatics  on  the  peak  of  a  mountain  maj  in  the 
cfld  terminate  in  Jacobinical  ad'emblies,"  that  Mr.  S.   wisL^s  and /lo/ies  that 
they  may  fo  terminate.     We  are  unfortunately  (b  flupid  as  not  to  perceive 
^y  fiarify  of  reasoning  in  thefe  inferences;  though  we  can  very  plainly  peip- 
ceive  that  Mr.  Drewitt  makes  no  diftin<5!ion  between  will  and  maji, 

Mr.  D.  fays  that  the  alfertion  of  Mr.  S.  that  he  had  afl'erted   untruths 
wliicb  be  had  promifed  to  retra6l  is  false;  and  he  denies  that  there  are  mote    ' 
^m  twenty  methddilts  in  the  parifti  of  Chedder,  though  he  admits  that  ihe 
m^tbodiftS  have  lately  built   a  large  meeting  houfe  there,  "  i«   opjiositton^'* 
lashefays,  "  \o  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  inftitutions  and  to  the  parifii  church. **  '' 
^Ir.D.  adds  that  "  there  are  very  few palfages  in  Mr.  S.'s  pamphlet  which  ^* 
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do  not  contain  either  fal(hood  or  mifreprefentation;"  bot  be  ctoesmCa 
defcend  to  point  out  any  other  timn  thofe  which  we  have  noticed. 

Calutm^  refuted  in  a  Reply  to  sever  ml  Charges  izdvMced  by  Mr,  Sfiemcer  ^Wk 
in  his  PamjihUt,  called  "  Truths !*  his  Advestisemetiti  and  Httnd^Us^  1 
the  Rev.  John  fioak^  Redor  of  Brockley.  8vo,  Pp.  30,  9cl.  Hn| 
Bath;  Archf  London.     1802.  i 

.  THE  principal  documents  in  this  pamphlet  intended  to  repel  the  ^ 
xnent,  or,  to  ufe  Mr.  Boak's  language,  to  refute  the  calumny,  containei 
Mr.  Spencer's  trad,  were  inferted  in  the  Briflol  paper  on  the  3th  of 
bruary  lad.  Our  readers,  by  referring  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  Revi 
for  May,  (Vol.  xii.  p.  107)  Vvill  there  find  them,  together  with  Mr. 
anfwer.     It  is  needle  Is  for  us,  therefore,  to  add  another  word  on  the  il  *^ 

Elucidations  of  Character,  occasioned  fy  a  Letter/rom  the  Rev,  R,  Levels, 

in  the  Rev,  T.   Sere's  Address   to  M*t,  H,  More.     IVtth  some  Remarks 
Pamphlet  lately  published  by  Edward  S/iencer  of  JVells.     By  the  Rev. 
Boaic,  Redor  of  Brockley.     8vo.    Pp.  20.     dd.     Hassard^  BaiJ?,- 
dell  and  Davies,  London. 

THIS  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  written  before  the  *'  Cali 
refuted.''  It  contains  Tome  letters  of  remonfirance  and  con  trad  i^i 
the  Rev.  R.  Lewis,  in  confe^juence  of  that  gentleman's  letter  publifh© 
Mr.  Bere's  addrefs.  There  are  but  two  points  in  it,  worthy  of  notice. 
Boak  threaitens  Mr.  Lewis  with  a  profecution  from  the  friends  of  Mrs. 
roll,  one  of  Mrs.  More's  fchool-miftreiles,  for  his  prefumption  in  que 
ing  the  orthodoxy  of  that  good  woman's  principles;  which  certainly  i 
trerymuch  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  effect  by  menaces  what  ca 
be  atchieved  by  argument; — and  to  prevent  all  farther  inveftigation  of 
condud  of  the  pcrl'ons  entrufted  with  the  management  of  thefe  Icbc 
Qn  this  account  Mr.  Lewis,  very  p.operly,  we  think,  declines  all  /an 
correfpondence  with  Mr.  Boak.  The  other  point  to  be  noticed  is  an 
-captious  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Boak,  who,  in  reply  to  an  obfervation 
Mr.  Lewis,  that  the  children  at  Wedmore  were  ieldom  permitted  by  Mi 
Carroll  to  go  to  church,  fays,  *'  you  well  know  that  they  always  atten 
either  at  morning  or  evening  fervice,  which  was  all  they  could  do,  and  a/i 
them  any  reaibnable  time  for  learning."  So  we  find,  at  lali,  that  one  ci 
of  thefe  fchools,  the  avowed  objed  of  which  was  to  inftil  religious  prim 
pies  into  the  infant  raind^  and  to  induce  the  children  to  frequent  their  f 
jifli  chuicli,  vfdiSio  firevent  thofe  children  from  attending  church,  as  th 
linqueftxonably  ought,  twice  every  fabbathi  The  Remarks  on  Mr.  .Spe 
cer's  pamphbt  inelude  fome  contradidions  of  aflertions  made  by  Mr.  & 
refpeding  the  perfonal  condud  of  Mr.  Boak. — Our  readers  mud  have  no* 
ticed  the  ungraramatical  conllruction  of  the  fhort  fentence  quoted  above;-*- 
we  could  have  ieleded  others  of  limilar  inaccuracy,  but  we  have  been 
Jefs  anxious  to  criticilie  the  language  of  the  trads  publiflied  duripg  ihii 
coiitroverly,  than  to  inveltigate  the  fads  which  they  exhibit 

Tf.e  Force  of  Contrast  or  Quotations,  accompanied  with  Remarks,  suhmitted  to  tk 
serious  consideration  of  all  'who  have  interested  themselves  in  what  has  keen  calkd 
the  BLagdcn  Controversy,  8vo.  Pp.  2G.  6d.  Haajard,  Bath  ;  Cadell  anrf 
Davies,  London.     1802. 
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i  »TiiIS  ^S'aTvatt^Hfipt  to  cphvidl  Mr.  Bere  of  falfliood^  cljief^  by  making 

him  contradici  himlelf;  for  which  purpfiofe  detached   rentences  from    his 

(wo  pubticatinns  are   given   in  oppofite  columns.     Our  readers  muft  be 

;are-of  the  facility  with  which  luch  an   accufation  may  be  I'apported, 

en  fenLei  ces  are  lb-  given  without-  any  reference  to  the  precedlrg  or 

equent  paffages.     But  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  though^  no  doubt, 

exerled  all  his  induftry  on  the  occafion,  has  completely  failed  to  efta- 

ifli  thu  point  which  he   fo  ftrongly   labours  to  enforce,  and  the  eilablifh- 

nt  of  which  was  his  avowed  object  in   taking  up  the  pen  ;  viz.-— »to  d^r 

py  Mr.  Here's  credibility.     In  order  to  fiiew  oar  readers  that  this  decillon 

notunjalt,  we  (hall  lay  before  them  his  firft  attempt. 


• 


"The  Rev.  Mr.  Bevan's  words, 
as  th^ey  appear  in  the  Statement  of 
Fact?,  p.  9,  are  tljefe — '  The  San- 
day  ichool,  whiL'h.  the  Mrs.  Mores 
had  the  goodneis  to  e^ ablilli  at  Con- 
grelbury,  was  highly  approved  of  by 
me,  and  at  their  particular  req^eft, 
ii)  uni'bn  with  my  own  in'jliiiation^, 
I  as  frequently  attended  it  as  my 
other  official  duties  would  Jjermit.** 


''  The  Rev.  T-  Here,  in.  his  Ad- 

ofs,  p.  42,  when  remarkiijg  on  the 

cv.  Mr.  Bevan^s  teflimony  relpect- 

Ig  the  Sunday  fchool,  fays,.'  A  maf- 

r  had  a  bale  child  by  bis  fervant, 

bile  he  kept  that  fchool  'y  another 

as  a  rank  methodifl,  liv(  d  in  a  li- 

nfed    houfe,    and   meetings  were 

ere  held,  at  that  time.  It  does  not 
■feme  me  to  comment  upon  Mr, 
Ivan's  highly  approving  fuch  do- 
Ip,  or  to  make  any  obfervations 
iiti  beins:  in  unifon  with  his  own 
Rlmations." 

t^  Reader  1  let  me  requeft  you,  fo  exaptiine  with  attention,  the  two  fore- 
Eog  padages.  You  will  obferve,  that  Mr.  Bere  infinuatfes,  -that  '  the 
Engs'  which  Mr. ^Bevan  '  highly  approved'  are  theTe — that  '  a  mafier 
ifCongreibury  School)  had  a  bafe  child  by  his  fervant:*  that  '  another  vva§ 
[rank  methodifl,  lived  in  a  licenfed  houfe,  and  that  meetings  wee  there 
fcld  at  that  time/ — Now,  reader,  be  fo  good  as  to  examine  Mr.  Bevan*s 
ptement,  and  fay,  if  it  contains  one  fyllable,  to  any  fuch  purpofe. 
[  "  I  might  here  lay  afide  my  pen,  affured,  that  the  foregoing  fadl  can 
kaye  no  queftion  in  any  honeft  and  unprejudiced  mind,  of  the  Rev.  T. 
lere's  charadler  as  a  controverfialift,  or  as  a  man." 

tWefufpecl  the  reader  will  differ  materially  from  the  author  in  his  con- 
Bufions,  which  are  neither  logically,  nor  morally,  juft.  What  is  the  cale^ 
Recording  to  this  teftimony.^  Mr.  Bevan  admits  that  the  Sunday  fchool  was 
highly  approved  by  him,  and  that  Iiq  frequently  attended  it,  at  a  requefl, 
b  unifon  with  his  own  inclinations.  Mr.  Bere  aHerls  that  the  fchoolmafler 
yas  a  profligate  character,  that  he  was  a  rank  m.ethodlft,  and  kept  a  meet- 
JDg-houfe.  ■  And  aifuming  that  Mr.  Bevan  could  nnt  be  igi.orant  ofthofe 
fads,  he  infers,  from  his  own  language,  that  he  approved  them.  Far  be 
|t  from  us  to  call  fuch  an  imputation  on  Mr.  Bevan,  but  we  inuli  fay,  that 
nls  language  was  fo  unguarded,  and  his  approbation  fo  ui  iiUril'fied,  as, 
Sflmitting  the  charges  again  ft  the  mafrer  to  be  true,  to  g:^  e  u  fanf^lcn  to 
the  inference  which  Mr.  Bere  has  drawn.  And  we  cai'jiu;!  but  think  that 
tfeis. advocate  of  Mr.  Bevan  has  difplayed  a  woeful  ^vart  of  iudjrment,  to 
{*J  no  more,  in  feleif^ing  Ihis  inftance,  as  a  proof  thot  Mr.  Bc.c  is  not  to 
P^  credited. — His  next  proof  is  equally  defcdUc,  and.  fiievvs  a  mnnifefl 
^anf  of  candour  and  ^ood  faith.  Mr,  Bere  in  his  firft  publication  had  faid, 
^Q.  XLix.  \0L,  XII.  X  ♦'that 
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that  the  mif^rcfs  of  Axbridge  fchool  "  had  made  long  extempore  prayers;** 
^but  in  his  fecond,  he  admits  *'  this  woman,  perhaps,  did  not  pray  extern^ 
pore;"  and  this  is  urged  again  ft  him  as  a  proof  of  inc©n(iftency,and  felfJ 
contradiction;  when  no  man  of  fenfe  and  honour  will  regard  it  in  anj 
other  light  than  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  Mr.  Bere's  candour,  and  of  his  earne( 
defire  to  correcl  any  mifreprefentation  into  which  he  might  have  been  ledj 
by  perlons  from  whom  he  had  derived  his  information. 

When  a  writer  diredly  charges  a  clergyman  and  a  magiflrate  with 
vancing  wilful  falQioods,  he  (hould  take  fpecial  care  to  be  ftridly  corrt 
in  all  his  own  aflertions.  Now  this  author  aflerts,  in  his  firft  page,  thj 
*'  moft  of  the  aflertions  which  Mr.  Bere  has  advanced  in  his  laft  pamphlef 
stand  upon  the  single  foundation  of  his  pcrsorial  credibdity\**  whereas  Mr.  Beri 
had  expr^fsly  told  tne  public  that  he  had  written  authmt'tes  for  the  assertio 
therein  made,  which  he  would  readily  produce  to  any  gentleman  who  might  wish 
inspect  them.  Of  this  flagrant  mifreprefentation  w«  (hall  only  lay,  in  th^ 
author's  own  words; — "  An  incorred  expreffion,  when  it  does  not  matei 
rially  afFe6l  the  main  import  of  a  pafTage,  may  be  pardoned,  even  thougl 
it  be  ufed  by  a  graduated  clergyman;  but  when  an  incorreft  expreffioi 
contains  in  itfelf  the  fubflance,  and  very  eflcnce  of  an  accusation,  the  pcfi 
fon  who  employs  it  iias  Ibmething  more  than  incorrednefs  of  language  in 
finfwer  fof ." 

Animad'ocrjions  on  the  Curate  of  Blagdon^s  Three  Publications ',  with  fame  Alh 
fens  to  bis  Cambrian  d^cf cent  from  Gwyr  ap  Glendour,  ap  Cad<waUad£Xy  - 
Styfnigt  as  affirmed  and fet  forth  by  bimfelf  in  ihe  Twenty-dgbtb  Page 
^his  Appeal  to  tbe  Public.     8vo.     Pp.  56,     Hatchard,  Bockseller  to  Hej 
Majesty!!!!!!     1802. 

.THIS  is  the  moft  violent  publication  which  has  appeared  during  thj 
progrefs  of  this  unhappy  controverfy.  It  is  replete  with  the  moft  low,  -vul 
gar,  and  fcurrilous  abufe  of  Mr.  Bere  and  his  friends,  and  with  the  mot 
fulfome  adulation  of  Mrs.  More.  And  forry  are  we  to  fee  that  this  dif 
graceful  compofition  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  publilhed  with  tlic 
knowledge  and  confent  of  Mifs  Martha  More,  at  leaft ;  for  it  contains  an 
cxtradfrom  a  private  letter  from  Mrs.  Bere  to  that  lady,  accompanied  by 
a  declaration  that  the  whole  of  that  letter  ca^  be  produced. 

Adverting  to  ^^r.  Bere's  genealogy,  the  author  fays — "  Had  he  made  it 
mount 'up  to  King  Brute,  no  one  would  have  doubted  his  family  claim,  from 
his  family  temper ;  and  indeed  his  name,  though  a  change  has  ta|^en  place  in 
the  spelling  of  it,  (in  gratitude,  perhaps,  to  the /ilace  of  his  birth,)  feems,  from 
a  natural  analogy,  to  warrant  the  fuppofition.     The  changes  and  chances 
of  this  world,  have  long  been  a  theme  for  moralifts.     The  feed  of  princes 
have  been  born   in  ditches,  and  of  puidant  emperors  on  dunghills.     It 
creates  no  wonder  then,  though  it  may  caufe  a  retrofpedive  ligh,  that 
through  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  laple  of  ages,  the  illaftrious  blood  of 
'  Owyr  ap  Glendour,  ap  Cadwalladar,  ap  Styfnig,'  (liould.have  been  drawn 
down>  to  the  laft  lees,  in  an  ale-houfe,  at  Cardiff;  or  that  their  feed  (hould 
have  re-appeared  in  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Bere,  when  he  uttered  his  firft  petu- 
lant fquall  under  an  humble  roof  adorned  with  the  iign  of  the  Three 
Pigeons.     Yet  fome  analogy  to-his  future  temper  might  be  traced  under 
this  fupplement  to  his  armorial  bearings ;  as  the  three  galldess  doves  have 
proved  \o  emblematical  of  the  future  meeknefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  gentle 
virtues  of.his  heart.    Let  not  the  rough  name  oibear  fecm  incoiififtent  with 
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this ;  for,  as  Shakefpear  afTores  us,  that  this  man  Lion  would  roar  like  any 
sucWng cUyve \  fo  this  MAN  Bear  can  coo  foftly  and  fweetly,  as- the  pubhc 
and  Mrs.  H.  More  and  Sir  A.  Elton,  &c.  &•.  can  witnefs.     Doubtlefs  it 
was  the  indelible  chara6ler  of  this  heroical  blood,  marked  in  his  broad  face 
and  fcowling  eyes,  that  engaged  Mr,  Griffith  Price  to  patronize  the  fkipping 
alchoufe  boy,  and  with  enlightened  charity,  to  fend  him  firft  to  a  gram- 
mar-fchool,  and  afterwards  a  fervitor  to  Oxford.     The  feed- of 'Gwyr  ap 
Glendour,  ap  Cadwallader,  ap  Styfnig,'  throve  and  profpered.     From  the 
Three  Pigeons  at  Cardift  it  had  afpired  to  a  fervitorfhip  at  Oxford ;  from' 
its  fervitorihip  it  afpired  to  the  ufberfliip  of  a  little  fchool  at  Cowbridge, 
protected  by  the  fpirits  of  his  demi-god  anceftors,  it  fcrambled  acrofs  the 
Chs  a  '^1,  and  afpired  to  the  curacy  of  Wrington.     But  hete,  gentle  reader, 
as  lonie  blemifli  ftains  the  greateft  and  beft  human  charaders,  it  muft  be, 
felaclantly,  confelfed,  that  the  high  and  haughty  feed  of '  G  wyr  ap  Glen- 
dour, ap  Cadwallader,  ap  Styfnig,'  bowed  ferviiely  down  to  lick  the  duft 
off  the  fl\oes  ef  Dr.  Waterland,  his  redor;  and  to  fawn  on  every  gen  tie- 
maH  in  the  neighbourhood.     But,  perhaps,  it  was  wife  foV  the  remote  fcion 
Q^ Styfnig  to  bend  the  stiff  neck  to  times  and  circurnftances:  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  blood  of  ^  Gwyr  ap  Glendour,  ap  Cadwallader,  ap  Styfnig/ 
ibonrofe  bti®yant  again  in  the  curate's  veins,  as  he  marked  the  village  beau- 
ties of  Mifs  Box,'  only  child  of  the  apothecary  at  Wrington,  and  fole  heireft 
to  his 

Powders  and  plaiiters, 

Bolufes  and  blilters. 

Potions  and  lotions. 

Cathartics  and  clyfters : 

What  though  her  father  watched  his  infidious  ad\'Bnces  and  Cambrian 
Capers  with  a  jealous  eye:  the  cunning  Curate  contrived  to  deceive  all. his 
care,  and  to  elude  all  his  caution ;  and  knowing  that  it  was  good  policy; 
however  it  might  be  good  principle,  to  win  fo  rair  a  prize,  he  faid  to  him-: 
^elf,  '  if  I  can  but  get  at  the  old  fellow's  strong  box,  I  (hall  not  get  into  the 
^mg  box ;'  he  prevailed  on  Mifs  Box  to  go  off  to  church  with  him  one 
morning,  (when  her  father,  perchance,  was  introducing  to  the  world  fome 
other  remote  a»d  unfufpedled  offspring  from  the  illuftrious  (lock  of  ^  Gwyr 
ap  Glendour,  ap  Cadwallader,  ap  Styfnig,')  and  to  ennoble  herfelf  by  unit- 
ing her  niore  plebeian  blood  with  his.  The  outwitted  apothecary  ftormed 
and  fwore,  and  abufed  the  crafty  Curate :  but  time,  and  his  daughter's 
prayers  and  tears,  at  laft  conquered  his  obduracy;  and  now  the  blood  of 
'  Gwyr  ap  Glendour,  ap  Cadwallader,  ap  Styfnig,'  began  to  mantle  in  their 
Cardiff  defcendant's  veins  to  fome  purpofe." 

If  all  the'ftores  of  Grub-ftreet  had  been  rifled,  they  could  not  have  pro- 
daced  two  pages  of  matter  more  difgufting,  more  difgraceful^  or  more 
^upid.  Having  extra^ed  it,  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay,  that  whatever  may 
W  been  Mr.  Bere's  origin,  we  have  documents  in  our  poffeflion  which 
prove,  that,  during 'his  refidence  in  Wales,  he  was  honoured  with  the  coun- 
fenance  and  friendfliip  of  perfons  of  great  refpedability ;  and  the,  mere  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  having  obtained  a  prefentation  to  a  living,  and  a  feat  on  a 
refpeclable  bench  of  magiftrates,  under  fuch  diladvantages  of  birlh,  is  the 
urongeft  prefumptive  evidence  of  the  goodnefs  of  hischaradter  and  condu6t. 

There  is  fcarcely  a  page  in  this  pamphlet  which  is  not  calculated  to  ex- 
alte dijguft.  We  fliall  not,  however,  offend  our  readers  with  any  farther 
^^tradls,  except  two  or  three  fentcnces  of  his  adulation  to  his  idol.     "  To 
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level  a  blow  at  lier  eminent  piety,  is  /•  kveJ  mt  at  religion?'^ — Impudent 
blafphemy  !— '*  And  if  the  undifcrimina'iing  many — who    are    taughN  to 
take  things  upoii  truft — are  fufFered  to  cbnlider  her  as  a  ^natic,  or  an  hypo- 
crite, ChrilHanity  itfelf  may  fall  into  dilrcpute  \yith  them/' — *' A  woman 
in  whofe  jud:  caule  the  far  more  lacred  one  of  religion  itfelf  is  involved/'— 
*'  Her  fcrupulous'  vigilance  has  always  guarded  her  admirable  fchools  from 
the  encroacl\ments  of 'enthulialm,    abule,   and  perverfion/ jis  far  as  ill- 
lieatth,  and  frequent  abfence,  and  numerous  avocations  would  admit  of/' 
•--"  The  world  does  not  eallly  forget  any  circumftances  of  the  leaft  conse- 
quence to  fuch  a  woman/*— ^'*  Mrs.  Bere  might,  Ibmetimes  have  surprised 
Sirs.  H.  More,  but  at  no  moment  could  (lie  ever  occafion  her  confternafion. 
The  fuppofition— confidering  the  imraesfurable  diftance  between  the  ijiinds 
of  the  two  women — is  too  ridiculous/' — *' Though  elevated  above  youi*  real 
birth,  you  have  never  rilen  above  the  little  local  importance  of  an  obfcure 
clergyman  and  m^giftrate,  in  an  obfcure  village; — '  the  bellowing  of  mum-  * 
bo,  jumbo/  therefore  (to  ufe  your  own  elegant  phrafe  •  vibrating  the  moit 
fenfible  nerves  of  the  Ancient  Briton,)  cannot  place j'ow  on  a  ^Icvel  with  Han- 
nmh  More,.     Self^levated,  and  felf-iupported,  in  the  firfl  literary  and  titled 
circles  in  England;  and  admired  and  refpecled  in  them  all;  you  muft  b« 
suAerla/ively  arrogant  to  fancy  that  you  can  ever  be  confidered  on  an  equal 
footing  with  her ;  that  j;o«  can  be  honoured  where  s/ie  is  honoured ;  or  capa-» 
ble  of  Ihining  where  j//^  fliines/' — "  Whatever  Mrs.  H.  More's  motives  were,  , 
they  were  rig/if,  though  j^ow  fay  they  were  wrong  J' — /*  When  you  aflume  a 
folemn  clerical  tone,  and  a^ivise  her  to  '  cleave  to  the  delightful  doctrines  , 
of  the  gofpel,*  is  it  not  like  the  raven  teaching  the  nightingale  to  sing,  or  the 
mole  the  eagle  to  see."    Refolved  to  have  a  pair  of  eagles  for  his  imperial 
car,  this  fublime  panegyrift  in  the  next  page  fays,  "  Your  own  virulence, 
and  the  vulgar  abufe  of  your  fatellite,  Spencer,  againft  Dr.  Randolph, 
only  excite  fcorn.     They  are  like  the  petulant  peckings  of  two  chattering 
daws,  at  the  soaring  eagle."     But  we  will  not  difguft  our  readers  with  any 
farther  famples  of  this  moft  miferable  liuff.     We  (hall  only  obferve,  that 
the  aixthor  admits  that  Mrs,  H.  More  did  prefer  secret  charges  againft  Mr. 
Bere  to  his  re6tor/  which  were  tranfmitted  to  the  bifliop;  and  he  has  even 
the  effrontery  to  juflify  the  lady  for  refufing  Mr.  B.  a  copy  of  his  accu-  j 
f.itions,  and  the  bifhop  for  ailing  upon  them  without  communicating  them 
to  the  party  accufed' — Speaking  of  thefe  charges  he  fays,  "  it  would  have 
been  as  imprudent  in  her  to  have  trufted  you  with  them,  as  it  was  unrea- 
fonable  and  lliamelefs  myou  to  demand  them,  afier ywr  own  conduct  5" — ^ 
*'  there  were  strong  reafons  w^hy  the  Bifhop  and  the  Chancellor  could  not, 
in  honour,   publilh  the  higher  charges — for  fuch   the  former  owned  they 
•were — againft  you/* — So  it  is  hdmurahle  in  a  judge  to  condemn  without  a 
hearing,  but  dishonourable  in  him  to  communicate  to  the  accufed  the  charges 
which  have  le(i  to  his  condemnation! — Truly  this  gentleman  has  moft  fin- 
gular  notions  o^  honour i  and    we  congratulate  the  Morites  on  having  fe- 
cured  fo  honourable  an  advocate  !  ' 

There  now  only  remain  to  be  notic^'d  two  or  three  other  pamphlets  on 
this  controverfy ;  the  principal  of  which  is  ''The  Force  of  Con  traft  con- 
tinued/' Thefe,  together  with  two  Letters  in  defence  of  Mrs.  More*  and 
another,  on  the  other  fide,  in  which  Mrs.  More  is  ftated  to  have  received 
'thefacrament  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jay  sundry  times,  we  are',  reludantly,  com-* 
gelled  to  poftpone^  We  fully  intend,  however,  that -they  fhall  all  ap|)eat 
in  our  next,  when  we  earneftly  hope  to  bring  the  Blagdon  Controverfy 
toaclofe.  REVIEWERS 
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Mr.  KiTT  h\  Defence o/Qk mp^b  e l l's  Li cti;  r  e s  m  Ecclesiastical Hist9jy. .  \ 
■  '    ••  *  (Ctmcludedfrom  P.  224 J  -     - 

^"^HOUGH  not  called  upon  to  enter  Int6  the  difpute  with  thofe  who 
A    are  termed  High  Churchmen,  I  muft  alfo  correct  your  reviewer  when 
he  aflerts  in  the  next  paragraph  "Uhat  Dr.  Campbiell  labours* to  prove  that 
tlic  cpnilitution  of  the  Chriftian  church  was  by  the  appointment  of  the  di- 
jvine  founder,  congregational  and  democratical/' — The  fact  here  1%,  that" 
Dr.  Campbell  inftead  of  labouring  to  prove  this,  exprelslj  denies. that  ther^ 
is  any  e^li^intment  of  the  divine  founder— »-or  o{  either  •ur  Saviour  or  his  apostles^  * 
with  regard  to  a  particular  form  of  church  polity,  con-tained  in  Scripture  J* 
He  merely  coniiders  the  adlual  government  of  the  primitive  church,  or 
the  form  of  polity  which  fubfiftcd  in   the  pureft  ages  of  Chriftianity^  as  a" 
matter  of  fad,  which  is  quite  diflindl  fom  all^  arguments  about  a  jus  di- 
vlnum ;  and  in  relating  'this  faft,  and   tracing  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  de- 
cline of  the  hierarchy,  he  examines  the  teftimonies  of^// the  Fathers  f  or 
ancient  writers,  as  hiflorical  evidences,  or  witnefles  of  the  fadls  which  they' 
record  as  taking  place  in  their  time,  without  confounding  their  opinion!" 
with  their   teflimony.     Pardon   me.    Sir,  when   I  remark  that  inftead   of 

raking  of  the  palpable  contradictions  in  thefe  pofthumous  volumes,  as  you: 
ofDi*.  Carapbeirs  le6lures — if  you  had  read  them  with  inte  ligence,  at- 
tention, and  impartiality,  you  would  not  have  reprefented  Dr.  Campbell 
w  labouring  to  prove  the  very  reverfe  of  what  he  has  aflerted — nor  con- 
founded queilionsof  argument  with  matters  of  fad.  J 

Without  analyzing  your  not  very  decent  comparifon  of  lay  baptifm  to 
Dr.  Campbell's  footman  tofling  a  heathen  negro  into  a  river,  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  the  Dodor  observes,  tliat  ''  nothing  advanced  by  him,  can 
bejuftly  underftoodto  combat  the  propriety  of  limiting,  for  the  fake  df  dif- 
<;ipline,  the  power  of  baptifm  to  f^wer  nands,  than  that  of  preaching, 
wlien  once  a  fixed  miniftry4s  fettled  ip  a  church,  and  regulations  are  adopt- 

*  Indeed!  Pray,  then,  what  is  it,  good  Sir,  which  the  Dodlor  labours 
to  prove  in  the  long  ext.adl  from  his  tliird  ledure  given  in  pp.  358  and 
359  of  our  eighth  volume?  We  were  exceedingly  furprifed  to  meet  with 
fueh  reafoning  by  a  profeflbr  of  divinity  in  a /;rj^/<?y7/?;f  church;  but  we 
,  are  (liU  more  furprized,  if  poffible,  to  find  a  icholar,  a  gentleman,  and.  a 
clergyman,  denying  that  there  is  fuch  reafonmg  in  a  work  which  has. been 
^Imoft  two  years  in  the  hands  of  thjp  public ! 

t  ^// the  P'athers  1  Have  you  read  the  works  of  «//the  Fathers,  that 
you  think  yqurfelf  entitled  to  hazard  this  extravagant  aflertion?  We  do 
not  recolle;^  him  examining  the  following  telHmcJny,  though  it  is  the  teili- 
ttony  of  a  Father,  who  is  a  general  favourite  in  the. Church  of  Scotland: — 
Ut  liciamus  traditiqnes  apoitolicas  fu-mptas  de  veteri  Tcftamento:  Quod 
Aaron  et  f  11.11  ejus  atque  Ljevit-e  in  templo  fuerunt,  hoc  libi  Epis-* 
copi  et  PR^kSBYTERi  atquc  Diaconi  vendicent  in  Eccleiia. 

Hicron.  ad  Rvegr^ 

t.jPfirdon  us.  Sir,  if  we  confider  this  remark  us  the  oflkpring  of  vanity 
ir»d  .ignorance. 
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ed  for  its  govcrninent."*  With  refpcd  to  the  pra6lice  of  what  you  ras^y 
deem  lay  baptiiin^  I  would  remind  yoii«  that  tl>e  baptiihi  of  thf^  Scottim 
biihops  who  were  coofecrated  at  the  reftoration,  and  probably  of  at  lead 
one  h;ilf  of  both  the  laity  and  clergy  gf  this  ifland,  who  were  alive  at  that 
period,  was  by  perfons  whom  the  violent  lupporters  of  the  hierarchy 
woiild  call  laymen  :t — and  with  reipect  to  the  validity  of  fuch  baptifmi  I 
would  r^fer  )«ii  to  Bifiiop  Fleet vvootl's  tract,  entitled  '^  The  Judgment  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in'the  cafe  of  lay  baptilm,  and  the  dillenters'  bap- 
lifm;"  where  this  worthy  and  learned  bifliop,  who  was  both  an  antiquary 
and  a  divine,  clearly  (hews  that  the  Church  of  England  never  queftioned 
the  validity  of  either;  J  and  where  he  proves  in  the  moft  fatisfactory  man- 
ner the  noyelty  of  the  contrary  doctrine.  §  1  avoid  entering  into  the  con- 
troyerfy  myfelf;  and  would  alfo  requeft  you.  Sir,  to  confider  that  when 
our  holy  religion  lies  bleeding  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  infidels,  thi» 
is  not  a  time  to  revive  the  antiquated  claims  of  thofe  who  are  called  High 
Churclimenjl — efpecially  thofe  claims  which  the  Church  of  Rome  never 

preferred. 


*  The  power  of  baptifm  was  never  lihiited  to  fewer  hands  than  that  t)f 
preaching  in  the  proper  fen fe  of  the  word,  before  the  days  of  Calvin,  whofe 
authority  has  with  us  very  little  weight. 

t  True;  and  thoufands  of  perions  in  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been 
baptized  by  mid  wives.  Do  you  think  mid  wives  autJarized  to  difpenfe  the 
facraments  ofChrift?  /f^<?  certainly  confider  all  inch  baptifms  as  irregular 
and  unauthorized;  but  where  they  are  adminiflered  and  received  m  faith/ 
we  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  be  accepted  by  him  who  knows  whereof 
we  are  made,  and  who  will  not  impute  to  his  frail  creatures  as  crimes 
the  efFeds  of  unavoidable  ignorance.  Such  is  our  opinion  on  this  fubjed, 
and  we  hold  a  fimilar  opinion  with  refpe^  to  the  falvation  of  thofe  who 
never  heard  of  the  Gofpel;  but  we  do  not  therefore  think  that  the  Gssfiel 
is  of  no  im/iortance,  or  that  a  man,  capable  of  m«iking  the  inquiry,  is  not 
called  upon  to  inquire  impartially  who  is  autkonzed  to  adminifler  the  facra-  I 
'  ments  of  Chrift.  ] 

X  Had  Bifli^p  Fleetwood  been  ten  times  more  learned  and  worthy  than  j 
he  was,  we  certainly  fhould  not  have  thought  of  inquiring  of  him  the  judg-'  j 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England  on  this  lubjed,  when  we  can  read  that 
judgment  in  the  words  of  the  Church  herself.     See  the  Ministration  of  Private 
Ba/itism  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  gives  the  lie  direct  to  this 
refiorf  of  your  oracle. 

§  The  novelty  of  the  contrary  do6trine !  Are  Tertullian  and  Ignatius 
writers  of  yefterday  ?  But  on  this  fubjedl,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to 
Bingham's  Scholastic  History  of  Lay  Bafitism  on  your  own  fide,of  the  queftion, 
and  to  Lawrence's  Lay-bahtism  irmjolld  on  the  other ;  and  when  you  have 
read  thefe  two  works  with  attention,  you  will  perhaps  be  convinced  that 
Biiliop  Fleetwood  knew  very  little  of  the  matter. 

II  Is  it  a  time  then  to  revive  the  democratical  claims  of  the  profligate 
author  of  the  book  called  The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church  T  Recollect  your- 
felf.  Sir,  if  indeed  you  be  capable  of  recollection,  and  you  vyill  foon  per- 
.  ccive  that  fuch  claims  are,  at  prefent,  more  to'  be  dreaded  even  by  your 
ecclefiafticai  eftablifhment  than  the  claims  of  High-Churchmen.  You  will 
likewife  perceive,  if  your  Jtercejttiws  he  quick^  that  fliould  any  mifcbief  jefult 
•  -        '  '  from 
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preferred,  notwiAftanding  of  her  exceflive  aUachment  to  the  hierarchy.— 
1  proceed  to  anotker  number  of  your  periodical  performance. 

You  begin  yotir  criticifms  on  Dr.  Campbell's  ledlures  in  your  Review 
for  May,  with  deducing  the  exclulive  right  of  baptizing  from  the  words 
of  6ur  Lord's  addrefs  to  the  apoftles  immediately  before  his  afccniion;  and 
you  compire,  in  my  opinion*  very  improperly,  his  Majelly's  comrailtion, 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Campbell,  who  appointed  him  Principal  of  Marifchal  Col- 
lege,— an  office  which  could  belong  only  to  one  man,  with  the  divine  com- 
miilion,  which  was  given  by  our  Saviour  to  the  eleven  apoftles;  which, 
wasentriifted  to  them  all  in  common,f  and  which,  for  aught,  that  appears 
to  the  contrary ,J  was  not  conferred  on  them  merely  as  apoftles.  Your 
comparifon  here  is  neither  appofite  nor  very  becoming ;  and  you  certainly 
have  not  confidered  the  words  of  our  Lord's  commiflion  to  the  Apoftles, 
with  all  the  attention  which  they  deferved,  when  you  make  ufe  of  them 
to  prove  that  the  bifliops  are  the  apoftles'  fucceilbrs,  or  in  that  character 
are  particularly  alluded  to  in  that  commiftion ; — for  there  is  not  a  word  . 
either  of  biftiops,  or  of  fucceftbrs  to  the  apoftles  in  the  whole  pai]'age.§ 
Our  Lord  fays  only,  "  I  am  withy ou  always,'^  which  he  is  with  every  ftncere 
Chriftian,  and  efpecially  with  every  Chriftian  alfembly,  or  •wJicrever  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name :  And  Dr.  Campbell  very  properly 
tranftatcs  the  words  eiti  T»jf  <ryvTEX«a5  t«  onmoc,  to  the  conclusion  of  this  state. 
Now,  Sir,  I  fufped  that  you  muft  either  admit  that  this  commiflion,  or 
farewell  addrefs  to  the  apoltles,  regarded  them  as  believers  and  not  merely 
as  apoftles,  or  elfe  you  muft  give  up  the  whole  paft'age  to  the  people  called 
Quakers;  who  inliil  that  this  was  only  a  temporary  commiftion  to  the  fidl 
publiftiers  of  the  Gofpel.  ||     Let  me  here.  Sir,  requeft  your  attention  to  a' 

general 


from  this  agitation  of  thefe  oppofite  claims,  it  muft  be  attributed  wholly 
to  Dn  Campbell,  the«f^//«r  of  his  ledlures,  ancl  \\\(^  reverend  George  Skene  Keith  \ 
unlefs  you  be  of  opinion  that  preft)yterians  and  independents  have  ah  un- 
queftionable  right  to  attack  High  Churchmen,  and  that  High  Churchmen 
are  in  duty  bound  to  make  no  reliftance !     ' 

*  Is  yoar  opinion  of  more  value  than  our'3?     Let  the  public  judge. 

+  But  our  Saviour  had  then  500  difciples ;  and  will  you  fay  that  the 
commiflion  was  entruftcd  to  them  in  common  ? 

t  We  flatter  ourfelves  that  to  all,  but  thofe  who  *'  feeing  will  not  kt^\ 
we  have  made  much  appear  to  the  contrary. 

§  If  you  have  conftdered  a;/  all  our  argument  from  the  commiflion  given 
ta  the  apoftles,  you  certainly  deem  the  readers  of  our  journal  fools,  or  you 
could  not  have  trifled  with  them  in  this  manner.  Let  them  read  again 
from  page  13  to  the  /middle  of  page  15  of  our  ninth  volume,  and  they  will 
perceive  that  you  have  raifreprefented  the  objed  of  our  reufoning,  which 
goes  to  prove,  and,  we  hefitate  not  to  fay,  Jirwes  that  the  commiiiion  was 
given  to  the  eleven  as  apostles  or  mhiistersy  and  not  as  Christians,  lb  ridicu- 
loufly  <7^;7w^^  by  you  and  your  mafter.  The  queftion  refpedling  the  apof- 
tles* fucceflbrs  is  difcuffed  afterwards.  x 

il  Xowr  suspicion  is  extremely  ill  founded;  and  if  you  were  accuftomed 
to  think  before  you  write,  you  would  not  have  fufpeded,  that  we  muft 
adopt  either  fide  of  an  alternative,-  of  which  we  truft  that  you  reje6l  both 
fides  yourfelf,  other  wife  we  fliall  be  compelled  to  entertain  doubts  of  your 

X  4  Chrilt- 
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general  remark  upon  this  pa. .age  of  Scriptur/: — While  I  mojl firmly  believe 
that  it  was  worthy  the  Son  of  God,  to  die  for  our  o^cnres,   and  to  rift  again 
Jor  our  ]u/i'f.'ati'>)i^  I  do  not  fc.  that  it  zvas  worthy^  of  him.  who  was  without 
Father^  without  mother.  aaJ  xoifhout  dejyent  or  pedi>j^rce  from  a  tribe  of  priefls, 
•'^who  /ibolifh'd  the  pricr/lhood  of  Aaron, — and  who  hmjdj  ahineth  a  priejl  con- 
tinually.   to-  r'/hil  his  promifes  to   the  apoftlcs^  and  their  elerical  fuccejfors^ 
[fupp'jfirrr,  any  of  the  orMnary  te.zrhers   of  Chrijiiartity  t»  heJiriEly  fuchj — or 
that  it  bccani'  him  fjr  whom  a^e  all  thi]irj  and   by  whom  are  aH  things — whin 
the  Captain  uf  our  f.ihMion  was  niaie  pe>  feci  through  fujftrings,  and  was  now 
to   return   unto   his  Heauenly  Fnthfy  ; — I  fj^^y   that  it  became  him  in  tke  hjl 
words  whiih  he  fpah-^  on  the  earth,   to  e^lablifh  a  hierarchy  in   a  pure  and  bene- 
voUnt  religion,  which  wn  meant  to  embrace  all  nat  ons  and  to  fubfifl  under  ail 
the  various  forms  of  political  goverum'^nts.      I  may  be  wrong    inflating  any 
opinions' or  argumi'nts   of  the  Fathtrs,  in    difufjm^   a  polemic  quefiion,  or  in 
inve/iigating  any  fub]f5l  of  rdfc'arch, — But  I  think   I  cannot  be  wrong  in  fup- 
pofing  that  the  Son  of  God^  and  redeemer  of  men  in  this  promijt  to  be  with  his 
dijciples,  and  in  the  inflitution  of  the  form  of  baptfm^  immediately  bejore  his 
ajcenfton^  had  nothing  lefs  in  view,  than  either  the  jus  ^divinum,  or  apofiolicd 
Jucceffion  of  bifaops,  of  prefiyters,  or  of  any  particular  dais  of  inJlruElors,  in 
^any  one  of  ihe  v  nious  f^ds  into  which   ChrijHars  a-^e  unhappily  diuided, — He 
had  in  his  eye^  when  htijad  I  am  wit/i  yju  to  the  end  of  the   world,    not  the 
apofJes  and  their  epif( opal fuccejfors — hut  the  difciples  or  converts  belonging  to 
all  nations  ;  not  an  order  of  churchmen — but  an  order  of  beings^  whom  he  had 
purchafed  with  his  blood. —  To  reJiriEL  this  promife  tobijhops,  or  inJlruBors  of  a 


Chrifrianity  !  If  the  commiflion,  or  farewell  addrefs  to  tlie  apoflles,  re- 
garded them  as  believers,  and  not  merely  as  apollles,  you  will  iurely  grant 
that  it  was  meant  either  to  regard  them  all  and  to  regard  them  only;  or  to 
include  all  Christian  believers  ivhatever :  vou  have  no  other  alternative. — 
Now,  Sir,  if  it  regarded  all  the  afios ties  and  them  off/^',  and  if  by  this  state  il^ 
Dr.  Campbeirs  "  very  proper  tran'  alion,"  he  meant  the  Jewish  state;  are 

-  you  Jiot  aware  that,  in  his  farewell  addrefs,  our  blefVed  Lord  made  to  his 
Apoflles  a  proiuife,  which  was  fulfilled  to  «£)«tfofthem  bat  the  apoftle  St. 
John,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  v^leven  who  lived  to  the  conclusion  of  that 
jftater  If  the  promife  regarded  all  believers  whatever,  muK  we  not  con-  ( 
elude,  by  Dr.  Campbell's  "  very  proper  tranllation,"  that  Chriil  ceased  to 
be  with  believers  qfter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  that  Chriflian  preach-    i 

•  «rs  teach  falfe  dodrine,  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Weftminfter  Confef- 
fion  of  Faith,  they  inftrud  the  people  committed  to  their  care  that  even 
BOW  in  the  19th  century,  "  Chrifl,  by  his  own  Jiresence  and  sfiirh,  doth,' 
according  to  his  promife,  make  the  miniftry,  oracles  and  ordinances  of  God 
cfleQual, '  &c.  ?  Read  again  with  attention  what  you  h;ive  here  faid  on 
the  commiflion  given  to  the  apollles,  and  the  promife  made  to  them  in  their 
execution  of  that  commiflion;  and  we  think  it  impoflible  but  you  mud  fee 
tliat  Dr.  Campbell's  tianflation  is  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  by  him  and  you, 
and  not  by  us,  that  the  paflage  is  given  up  to  the  people  called  QuaKers. 
Indeed,  Sir,  th«jr«  feems  to  be  no  othjer  alternative,  but  either  to  renounce 
your  baptifm  and  become  Quaker,  or  to  give  up  that  *'  very  proper  tran- 

'  llatiOn,''  and  aSniit  with  us  that  the  apoflles  were  to  have  fuccelfors  in^  the 
Church  "  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world/'  whether  thofe  fuccelfors  were 
to  be  birtiops  or  prefbyters. 
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fiBof  Ckrijlians,  is  tofupfofe  that  the  Son  of  .God  at  the  moment  of  hisafcen^ 
Jion  was  tojptfak  as  the  Patron  of  Churchmen^  and  of  a  particular  cla/s  if 
thojt^  and  not  as  the  Friend  of  the  human  race.* 

In  ypur  Review  for  May,  jou  have  alio  a  great  deal  of  diicuffion  about 
Hi!*'y,  or  the  pfeudo  Auibrote.  It  is  he.c  incumbent  on  me,  as  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Campbell,  merely  to  remark,  that  ¥i'\\dLiy\  testimony  is  a  quite diftincl: 
matter  from  his  religious  opinions.  As  his  vetacily  is  not  (jailed  in  queftion, 
he  mull  be  allowed  to  be  an  unexceptionable  witnefs  of  a  matter  of  iact, 
,  and  even  the  more  unexceptionable,  if  his  teHiniony  did  not  iupport  the 
particular  opinions  which  he  had  efpoufed.  f 


*  We  have  offended  to  this  remark  according  to  youf  requeft ;  and  are 
adoniilicd  to  find  the  modest  man,  who  cenfures  our  arnjgance  for  prelum- 
ing  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  Dt\  Camjibell,  fo  far  forgetting  himfelf,  as 
to  itate  rules  of  fitnefs  for  the  conduct  of  the  Son  of  God! !!  As  we  can- 
not bring  ourelves  to  approve  of  their  conduct 

"  Who  rudely  take  the  high  priori  road, 
**   And  reafon  downward,  till  they  doubt  of  God,^— 
fo  we  dare  not   follow  your  example;  but  ^^ you  probably  deligKt  in  fuch 
bold  meditations,  we  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  to  you  the  propriety  o'confidcr-- 
ing  how  far  it  became  the  Captain  of  our  falvation,  jn  the  laft  words  which 
he  fpakc  upon  earth,  to  prefcribe  ^form  for  the  admiilion  of  members  into 
that  fociety  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  at  the  lame  time  give  no  perfon 
or  order  of  perfons  authority  to  adminifrer  the  affairs  of  the  fociety!     How 
far  it  became  him  to  pre  cribe  a   form  of  baptilm   to  be  obferved  in  the 
fociety  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and  yet  leave  every  maa 
at  liberty    to  baptife  by  any  other  form  which  he  may  choofe  to  adopt,!' 
Whether  it  might  not  as  well  become  him  to  ellablilh  ^jusdivinum  or  apof^ 
tolical   ^ucceffion  of  the  minifters  of  bapti  m,  as-  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
ad  arhitrium  vzdrty   as  you   and  Dr.   Campbell  contend  that  he  did!      Whe- 
.ther  St.  Paul  could,  with  any  propriety,  befeech  the  ThelFalonian  conveiif 
to  '*  know  them   who  laboured  among  them,  and  were  over   tliem  in  tlit . 
hrdy^  if  there  v/ere  no  perfons  over  them  in  the  Lord!     Whether  that  uni- 
ty, to  which  the  lame  apoftle  lb  earneltly  exhorts   the  Corinthians,  wa» 
not  then,  and  is  not  now,  im/iossible,  if  every  three  or  four  illiterate  Chril^ 
tians  have  a  right  by  divine  appointmi-nt  to  choofe  their  own  r^inifter,  and 
to  prelcribe  the  form  by  which  he  is  to  adminiiler  the  facraments  ofChrifl! 
And,  whether,  if  the  clergy  of  our  two  national  efiablilhraents  had  all  la- 
boured to  prove  that  a  divine  commifliou  is  neceflary  to  authorize  any  mam 
to  feed  the  flock  of  Chrift,  with  as  much  earneflnefs  as  Dr.  Campbell  an4 
you  have  laboured,  to    {)rove    the  contrary,  the  peace  of  thofe  churched 
could  have  been  difturbed  as  it  now  is,  by  lay- preaching  methodifts,  Bere>- 
ans,  independents,  and  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  Gofpel  at  hornet "" 
t  What  Dr.  Camp*bell  quotes  from  Hilary  is  not  testimony,  though  he  and 
you  choofe  to  give  it  that  name.     It  is  a  lingle  fentence,  violently  and  uih- 
fairly  torn  from  the  context  of  his  Exjioiition  of  tJte  Fourth  Chajife^  of  the  F.jtisfle 
to  the  Ejihesians  \  and,  re^id  in  connexion  with  what  .precedes  and  follows  it, 
every  ni.an  of  candour  will  perceive  that  it  teaches  a-dotlrine  very  differetit' 
frv)m  that  in  fupport  of  which  it  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Campbell.     See  out  9th 
vol.  pp.  16  and  17.  '  ■  ■- 

'        -^  While 
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While,  in  the  fame  review,  you  pay  -a  compliment  to  Dr.  CarapbcUV 
learning,  and  admit  his  diftindlion  between  xr^ua-au  and  £iiayyrX<^»^x»,  yott 
don't  Teem  to  perceive  where  the  principal  difference  between  thele  words 
^oniifts.  The  firil  word  impliesyi«3//V//y  in  t/ie  manner — the  fecond  denotes 
the  agreeahkness  of  the  matte?,  ox  goodness  of  the  tidings.  When  Philip  enfered 
the  city  of  Samaria  he  preached  Chrill,  i.  e.  he  /lublicly  proclaimed  the  Ma- 
siah,  txfi^vrcrtv  avrokq  rov  x^irov,  when  he  did  the  fame  thing  in  a  private  con- 
verfation  with  the  eunuch  ivnyytXi^tTo  avru.  The  Samaritans  who  believed 
in  Philip*s  preaching  are  (aid  to  believe  tv  '^i'Xmvu  ivxyyt^i^oixivu  not  xijgwwom. ' 
Nay,  when  the^  fame  Phillip  preached  the  gofpel  in  the  other  cities,  it  is 
/aid  ivmyye^^ij-xTo  roe-i  »r>>.?4;  vocaa^,  he  gave  the  good  tidings  to  all  (he  cities; 
only  perhaps  not  so  Jiublic/y  as  in  Samaria.  You  would  find  no  contcadiclions 
between  the  preliminary  dillertations  and  the  criticifms  in  Dr.  Campbell's 
X.e6lures,  if  you  examined  both  with  attention.  * 

In  the  fame  review  you  prefer  a  very  ftrong  accufation  againft  Dr.  Camp- 
bell as  unfairly  quoting  Tertullian,  or  mifreprefenting  what  that  lather  has 
aflerted.  You  fay,  that  *'  if  he  had  quoted  the  whole  argument  of  Tertul- 
lian, he  would  have  hardly  ventured,  even  before  his  juvenile  auditors,  to 
infult  the  Irifli  nonjuror  DodwcU,  for  affirming  that  Tertullian  argues  here 
not  from  a  known  pradlice,  but  from  his  own  opinion  of  the  rights  of  lay- 
men in  fuch  contingencies."  You  add,  "  that  the  verieft  tyTo  in  letters, 
muft  fee  that  the  two  detached  fentences  here  quoted  from  Tertullian,  as 
liiftorical  teftimony,  are  in  fad  nothing  but  inferences  of  the  individual  au- 
thor, from  a  principle  which  he  very  abfurdly  alTumes  to  ferve  a  particular 
purpofe.*'  This  ii  placing  Dr.  Campbell,  whofe  learning  you  generally 
lextol,  below  the  veriest  tjro  in  Utters,  f     Now,  Sir,  what  if  I  fliould  fay 

that 


*  Had  yo«  examined  them  with  half  the  attention  that  we  did,  you  could 
hardly  have  trifled  in  this  manner  with  your  readers.  Kri^va-a-ta  fignifies  / 
fteclaim  as  herald;  but  though  the  proclamations  of  heralds  are  uttered  in 
public,  [lublicity  cannot  be  their  characteristic  distinction,  becaufe  a  man  with 
no  authority  whatever  may  proclaim  either  good  or  bad  news,  as  publicly 
as  he  who  comes  for  the  purpofe  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign.  Our  field- 
preachers  have  no  authority,  human  or  divine,  to  execute  that  office  which 
they  fo  prefumptuoufly  ufurp.  They  cannot,  therefore,  with  propriety,  be 
faid  jit)j^t;<j«r:»v  TO  EuayyiXiov ;  and  yet  they  may  have  fometimes  proclaimed 
their  jargon  in  the  church-yard  of  Keith-hall  as  Jiuhlicly  as  ever  you  pro- 
claimed the  fober  truths  of  the  gofpel  in  the  church.  Every  man  preaching 
the  gofpel  w/M  autlmity  may  be  faid  either  xij^tvo-sxy  to  Ev^yysX'M,  or  ivxY/^Xttr' 
dtfi ;  but  no  man  who  communicates  fuch  glad  tidings  ivithout  authority  can 
^Tvith  truth  be  faid  KVi^vaasiv,  though  he  is  certainly  tvxyy-Xil^oiAtvo^.  Such  if 
the  diflin^lion  between  xvifvce-a  and  EVJtyycAi^j^xi,  lb  clearly  pointed  out, 
and  fo  completely  eflablifhed,  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  firth  preliminary 
difTertation ;  and  we  cannot  enough  wonder  at  the  feeblenefs  of  your  at- 
tempt to  perfuade  your  readers  that  he  points  out  a  different  di(iin6tion. 
Perhaps  you  are  of  opinion  that  he  under  flood  "not  the  words,  but  are 
aliamed  to  fay  fo  of  a  man  whom  you  had  previoudy  repreiented  as  in- 
fdlhble!  "'  . 

f  No,  Sir,  this  is  not  placing  Dr.  Campbell's  learning  low,  but  placing  his 
Jffudence  high.     He  knew  perfectly  well  that,  had  he  quoted  the  whole  of 

TertuUian's 
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that  this  ra(h  affertion  does  not  become  a  veteran  literary  Reviewer'^  -  You. 
call  Tertullian  "  a  paradoxical  father ;"  *  and  you  may  alfo,  when  in  the 
humour  of  giving  harlh  epithets,  call  the  two  obnoxious  pafTages  either /^z- 
raJoxes  ot  falsehoods,  if  you  pleafe;  but  they  are  not  given  in  the  form  of  in- 
ferences, but  in  that  of  illuJlrationst  or  declarations.  ,The  inference  in 
this  argument  of  TertuUian's  begins,  and  naturally  fliould  begin,  with  an^ 
igitur,  not  with  an  adeo  or  an  ubi.  The  fadt  or  the  declaration  of  the  fact 
may  eafily  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  inference  that  is  wifhed  to  be  drawn. — 
"Adeo  ubi  eccleiiafHci  ordinis  non  ell  concelfus,  et  offers,  et  tinguis,  et 
facerdos  et  tibi'  folus — Sed  ubi  tres  eccefia  eft,  licet  laici."  The  words, 
Mdeo  uiii,  followed  by  the  indicative  mood,  are  merely  declaratory  or  illuftra- 
tive.  It  would  have  been  othcrwife,  if  the  expreffion  had  been  adeo  ut,  and 
followed  by  a  verb  in  the  fubjundlive  ipood.  Tertullian's  inference  is  very 
clearly  expreffed  by  kjpfelf — "  ^//«r  fi  habes  jus  facerdotis,  habeus  oportet 
etiam  difciplinam  facerdotis."  J  This  little  word,  igitur,  in  Englifti  there- 
fore,  is  wonderfully  convenient  for  informing  tytvs  in  reafoning,  where  an 
inference  begins;  and  it  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked. by  a  fage  Re- 
viewer :  §  nor  ihould  Dr.  Campbell  be  here  placed  below  the  *'  veriest  tyr9 
in  letteri'  for  paying  refpedl  to  the  illuftration  of  Tertullian's  adeo,  or  to  the 
declaration  of  his  ubi,  though  he  might  not,  when  he  fpeaks  of  that  father's 
argument,  confider  his  igitur  as  conclufive,  or  his  inference  fairly  drav^n.^ 

I  judge  it  unneceflary  to  defend  Dr.  Campbell,  as  the  fupporter  of  a  con- 
gregational fcheme  of  eccleliaftical  polity,  as,  in  your  Review  for  May,  you 
fo  often  would  reprefent  him  to  be,  becaufe,  in  fact,  he  does  not  fupport 
any  fuch  fcheme  ;||  he  only  relates  faithfully  the  different  changes  in  the 
polity  of  the  church  at  different  periods;'  and  (liews  that  in  the  primitive 
church  the  order  of  billiops  and  prelbyters  was  the  fame ;  the  word  imcrKo* 


TertuUian's  argument,  the  verieft  tyro  in  letters  muft  have  feen  the  words, 
which  he  has  quoted,  are  not  historical  thtimony;  and,  therefore,  like  a  /tru- 
deni  man  he  tore  them  violently  from  the  context !  To  fuch  conduct  the 
public  will  give  the  name  to  which  it  is  entitled, 

*  Was  he  not  a  paradoxical  father  of  th«  church  ?  or  do  you  know  any 
thing  more  of  him  than  what  you  have  learned  from  Dr.  Campbell  and  us  ? 
But  we  beg  your  pardon  :  you  have  read  the  writings  of  all  the  Fathers  ! ! ! 

t  Illuftrations  of  an  argument  againll  the  lawfulnefs  of  fecond  marriages. 

%  But  Tcrtullian's  reafoning  begins  before  this:  it  begins  with,  the 
words  ''  Inde  igitur  apud  nos  plenius  atque  inflru6tius  praefcribitur,''  &c. 
(See  our  9th  vol.  p.  19.)  All  your  oftentation  of  criticifm  on  the  words. 
adeo,  ubi,  and  igitur,  is  therefore  nothing  to  the  purpof<6  ;  it  is  a  mere  pue- 
rile difplay  of  learning  out  of  place. 

\  Nor  by  the  fage  minifter  of  Keith-hall,  who  fhould  have  taken  the  thorn 
out  of  his  own  eye,  before  he  had  pretended  to  efpy  a  mote  in  his  brother's 
eye.  Igitur  may,  indeed,  be  a  convenient  word  lor  informing  tyros  in  rea^ 
joning  where  an  inference  begins ;  but  we  have  here  complete  evidence  that 
it  does  not  always  Communicate  this  information  to  men  who  are  *'  too 
wittj"  to  be  even  tyros  in  reafoning. 

II  Do  you  really  fuppofe  that  any  man,  who  can  read,  will  believe  this 
aflertion  of  yours,  in  oppofition  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  eye-fight  ?  If 
you  do,  modefty  mufl  be  at  leaft  as  predominant  a  feature  of  your  charac- 
teraswitl 
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»o?,  a  hhhjiy  •r  over  seer y  being  properly  the  name  of  office,  and  the  word 
•^ly^uTf^D-.  a  prcib^te;,  or  elder,  being  a  title  of  refpecl,  boirowed  from 
the  jewifn  cufiom;  which  was  indejed  analogous  to  feveral  other  nations. 
But  though  Dr.  Campbell  makes  thcfe  ji^ft  criticifms^  he  does  hot  fupport 
any  form  of  church  government  as  o( divine  authority  \  and  he  conlmends  the 
lioerality  of  both  the  churches  eilabiiihed  in  this  idand,  in  not  excluding  any  ' 
other  forms  of  eccle ii aft ical  polity  bolides  their  own,  "  However  different, 
(fa^s  he,)  thefe  churches  are  in  the  plans  of  government  which  they  have 
adopted,  and  how  much  foever  each  of  them  if  attached  to  its  own,  they 
equally  avoid  limiting  the  Chriflian  minilfry  to  one  particular  model."  Now, 
Sir,  you  have  quoted  what  Dr.  Campbell  has  extracted  from  the  articles  of ' 
the  Church  of  England,  and  from  the  Scotch  Confcffion  of  Faith  in  156.7,* 
•which  was  always  confidered  a^  the  creed  of  the  Scotch  Epilcfcpalians ; 
and  you  have  added  a  number  of  other  quotations  o^-^your  own,  from  thefe 
or  other  authorities;  as  if  Dr.  Campbell  had  been  guilty  of  mirreprefenting 
the  matter,  f  But  except  you  prove  that  either  of  thefe  churches  limits  the 
Chriflian  miniftry  to  its  own  particular  model,  you  prove  noth ing  againll 
Dr.  Campbell;  and  ifyou  altempt  to  prove  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  either 
church,  you  libel  that  church  which  you  profefs  to  honour,  and  fhew  that 
you  want  liberality  of  mind,  when  you  would  claim  a  jus  divinem  in  favour 
of  any  particular  form  of  ecclefiailical  polity.  X 

In 


*  So  iHs  in  the  manufcri^t;  but  our  quotation  is  of  what  Dr.  Campbell 
has  extracted  from  the  JVest minster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  approved 
by  the  General  Affembly  of  the  Prefbyferian  Church  of  Scotland  in  1647, 
and  ratified  by  a6t  of  parliament  in  1690,  as  the  public  and  avowed  con- 
fefIio,n  of  the  fame  church  as  then  and  now  eflabliflied  by  law  !  •  ' 
f}   f  And  has  he  not  raifreprefented  the  matter  by  quoting  his  authorities 

Martially  ?     Pray,  Sir,  what  kind  of  people  do  you  take  the  readers  of  oiir 
ournal  to  be,  that  you  thus  call  upon  ihera  fo  frequently  to  give  no  credit 
to  the  evidence  of  their  own  fenfes?  ,  / 

X  What  thofe  characters  teach  with  refped  to  the  Chriflian  minifiry  the 
reader  will  find  in  pp. '20  and  21,  of  our  ninth  volume  ;  and  he  will  judge 
whether  they  libel  themfelves,  or  have  both  been  libelled  by  Dr.  Campbell 
and  you.  That  they  have  not  been  libelled  by  us  is  incontrovertible ;  be- 
caufe  we  have  fiated  their  dodrine  in  their  own  words.  We  beg  leave, 
however,  for  their  fakes  as  w^ell  as  for  our  own,  to  make  a  few  ob'ervalions 
on  that  magic  phrafe  Uherality  of  mind,  which  is  fo  frequently  ufed,  and,  on, 
this  fubjed  as  well  as.fome  others,  fo  little  under ftood.  It  is  with  iUihe- 
rality  as  Bidiop  Home  obferved  it  to  be  with  superstition,  of  which  the 
Church-of-England  man  acCufes  thePapift;  the  Prefbyterian,  the  Church- 
man; the  Independent,  the  Prelbyterian ;  the  Deift,  the  Independent;  and 
tnodern.  Philofbphers,  them  all,  A  phrafe  of  lb  vqgue  a  meaning  fliould  not 
be  employed  to  /ligmatize  any  man  or  order  of  men,  unleis  he,  by  whom  it 
is  employed,  fay  exprelsij  how  far  liberality  extends.  That  you'may  ap- 
ply your  favourite  phrafe  wilh  precifion  to  the  writer  of  thefe  notes,  he  will 
frate  clearly  his  own  belief  vvilh  rcfped  to  the  various*  pointf  immediately 
conneded  with  the  fubjed  under  dilbuflion. 


He  believes  then,  that  *'  baptifm  and  the  Lord's.  Supper  are  gqnerally; 
-  neceUary  to  falvation.^^     If  this  be  illiberal,  he  is  a  man  of  i///i^y:a/ ,P3;/f^i 
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In  your  Review  for  June,  you  afiort,  that  '*  it  is  impoflible  (o  read  Dr* 
Campbeirs  Lectures,  however  cursorily,  vvithput  perceiving  that  tixe  tendency 

of 


As  washing  with  wat«r  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  eating  bread 
and  drinking  wine  in  remembrance  that  Chrift  died  for  us,  are  not  acUona 
mraUy goody  of  fuch  as  we   would  be  led  to  perform  by  the  inftinoiive  im- 
pulfes  of  nature,  or  the  dedudions  of  mere  reafon,  he  believes  that  they 
(Jorive  all  their  importance  in  the  fcheme  of  lalvation  from  the  poll ti ye  in- 
jvftitution  of  the  Son  of  God.     If  this  be  illiberal,  he  muft  again  pl«ad  guilty 
to  the  charge  o^  ilUherality  of  mind.     If  Baptifm  and  the  Lord's,  Supper  be 
rites  not  o^ moral  efficacy,  he  thinks  it  very  abfurd,  and  even  prefumptuous, 
in  any  man  to  decide  a  priori  from  his  own  feelings,  or  his  own  reafon, 
upon  tlie  moral  fitness  of  reftridling  their  celebration  to  a  particular  order  of 
men ;  and  believes  it  t9  be  his  own  duty  to  enquire  whether  their  celebra- 
tion be  exadtly  (6  reflrided  or  not,  leaving  the  moral  fitnefs  of  the  rellric- 
tion  or  non-reflridion  to  its  unerring  author.     Here  he  is  aware  that,  by 
you  he  muft  be  charged  with  illib^Ality  of  mind,  becaufe  he  dares  to  con- 
fidcr  as  abfurd  and  prefumptuous,  what  you  have  done  in  this  very  letter. 
He  feels  fome  comfort,  however,  in  knowing  that  iie  has  the  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  on  his  fide;  and  though  Mr.  Skene  Keith  be  indeed 
a  great  man,  he  trufts  thai  in  thefe  two  churches  there  are"  500  as  great  as 
he.    Upon  the  mod  impartial  inquiry   that  be  has  been  able  to  make,  he 
tkinks  he  has  found  that  the. Celebration  of  the  two  Sacraments  w^rj  rcllridled 
by  their  Divine  Author  to  a  particular  order  oF  men^  and  that  whoever  h  ' 
authorized  t©  adminifter  them  at  prefent,  mull  have  derived  his  authority 
cither  from  the  Holy  GhoU,  by  immediate  infpiration,  or  from  the  Apoflles 
of  CJirifl,  by  fome  vifible  mode  of  fucceflion,  which  is  independent  alike 
on  the  civH  inagiflrate  and  the  choice  of  the  people.     He  even  thinks  with 
Mr.  Daubeny,  that  the  principle  maintained   by  you  and  Dr.  CampbelU 
•*  fuperfedes  all  inflitutions  and  facraments  whatever;"  fur,  to  him,  it  ap- 
pears a  contradidtion  in  terms  to  fay  that  a  rite  can  be  a  pofitivc  inftitution' 
ofChrifl,  if  it  be  not  celebrated  by  Chrift's  authority;  and,  therefore,  if  a 
jus  divinum  cannot  now  be  claimed  in  favour  of  any  ecclefiaftics,  there  can- 
not be  any  Chriftian  Sacraments  ufed.     Unde;  the  heavy  charge  of  illiberality 
of  mind,  which,  on  this  account,  you  have  preferred  againlt  him,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  confole  himfelf  with  the  reflexion,  that  liberality  is  not  of  more 
▼al'ue  than  /rv/^/^and  that  if  one  of  thefe  mult  be  facrificod  to  tlie  other,  it 
becomes  the  former  to  give  place  to  the  latter.     He  thinks,  however,  that 
both  may  be  retained,  and  flatters   himfelf  that  he  actually  retains  them, 
Thoufandsof  perfbns  receive  the  facraments  daily  from  men  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  have  ad  authority  to  adminifter  them;  but  if  they  be  (as  he  has  no 
doubt  of  their  being)  adminiftered  and  received  \n  faith,  they  will  certainly 
bej^vaifable  in  the  tight  of  him,  who  prefers  good  intention  to  every  thing 
elfe.     From  the  msfxim,  that  "  what  is  «(?/ of  faith  is  fin,"  it  feems  to  follow, 
that  in  matters  merely  pofitive,  "  what  ts  of  faith  is  innocent.'^     Such  Pref- 
byterians  and  Independents  therefore,  as  really  believe,  after  due  and  im- 
partial inquiry,  that  their  minitlers  ar^  aulhori^f»d  by  Chrift  to  difpenfe  his 
facraments,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  as  lafe  with  Preibyterian  or 
Independent  Baptifm,  as   they  would  be  had  they  been  baptized  by  the 
Aichbilhop  of  Canterbury;  but  the  faith,  which  gives  this  fecurity,  inuft 
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of  thefirfi:  volume  is  to  leflen  the  public  veneration  for  both  Our  National 
E ft ablifliments,  and  to  reprefent  the  Independent  fcheme,  as  that  which 
was  inftituted  by  Chrift  and  his  Apoflles/*  'The  fad  here  is,  that  you 
coulfl  not  have  formed  this  opinion  if  you  had  not  read  his  book,  not  only 
very  curforily,  but  very  carelefsly.  * 

In  the  fame  Review  you  pafs  very  flightly  oyer  "  Mr.  Dod well's  acknow- 
ledgment," as  you  exprcfs  it,  '*  that  there  is  no  clear  account  given  in  tht 
Holy  Scriptures  of  any  particular  form  of  government  to  be  for  ever  invio- 
late through  the  univerfal  church;*'  and  after  long  reafonings  on  the  hierar- 
chy of  the  Jews,  and  on  the  continuation  of  a  hierarqhy  of  three  orders 
among  Chriltians,  you  give  a  long  quotation  from  Mr.  Dodwell,  whofc 
opinions  you  cannot  always  defend,  in  order  to  prove  that  Dr.  Campbell 
had  fupprelfed,  or  wilfully  pafled  ever,  Mr.  Dodwell's  reafonings,  becaufe 
unanfwerable,  or  as  you  term  them,  impregnable  to  argument.  You,  by  a 
fmali  anachronifm,  alio  affert,  that  Mr.  Dodwell  himfelf  had  anfwered 
Dr.  Campbell's  queftions,  which  you  know  he  could  not  do,  as  he  vsras  dead 
liear  a  hundred  years  before  they  were  put.  f  For  the  benefit  of  your  Eng- 
lifh  readers,  I  (hall  giv«  a  tranllation  of  Mr.  Dodwelfs  conceffions,  and  an 
abfirad  both  of  Dr.  CanjpbeH's  reafonfng  and  of  his  queflions,  and  alio  of 
Mr,  Dodwell's  arguments  which  you  confidcr  as  unanfwerable. 

Mr.  Dodwell  acknowledges,  that  "all  the  reafoning  is  quite precarim,, 
from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the  whole  model  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  may  be 
cxtra6led  from  tKe  fcriptures  of  the  New  Tel^ament ;  that  there  is  nopmsagt 
of  any  facred  writer,  which  openly  profeflTes  this  defign;  that  there  is  m  one 
which  fo  treats  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  as  if  the  writer,  or  the  writer's 
author,  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  intended  to  describe  ai:y  one  form  of  polity,  as  being 
to  remain  every  where  and  for  ever  inviolate ;  that  the  facred  penmen  have 
no  where  declared  with  sufficient  clearness,  ho,w  great  a  change  mUft  have  taken 
X  place  in  church  governrhent,  when  the  churches  (hould  fiirft  withdraw  from, 
thecommunion  of  the  fynagogues;  that  they  no  where  clearly  enough  ^hew  how 
much  was  allowed  to  the  personal  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  how  much  i 
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be  the  retult  of  real  research  in  thofe  who  are  capable  of  it,  and  not  the  off-  j 
fpring  of  indi^erence  and  modern  liberality/     The  form  of  ecclefiaftical  polity,  ■ 
upon  which  you  fuppofe  high  churchmen  to  lay  the  principal  flrefs,  is  far 
from  being  the  moll  important  topic  in  difpute  between  you  and  thera. 
Had  the  bifhops,  who,  at  the  reformation,  renounced  the  errors  of  popery, 
raifed  to  theepifcopal  order  every  piarifh  priell:,  they  would  indeed  have 
done  wrong  ih  deviating  fo  far  from  the  apollolical  conftitution  of  the  ' 
church  of  Chrifl;  but  they  would  have  introduced  into  the  national  church 
a  parity  of  miniflers  certainly  authorized  to  difpenfe  the  word  and  facra-  ' 
nients,  and  to  perpetuate  a  fucceflion  of  niiniflers  with  the  fame  authority; 
and  it  might,  perhaps,  admit  of  debate,  whether  from  a  church  fb  con- 
flituted,  the  want  of  a  hierarchy  would  be  a  fufficient  caufe  for  feparation. 
A  church,  however,  fuch  as  you  contend   for,  with  no  jus  divinum,  may, 
indeed,  be  a  philotbphical  fociety,  but  cannot  be  a  church  of  Chrifl,  what- 
ever be  the  form  of  her  polity. 

*  How  often  mufl  this  be  repeated? 

t  Is  this  wit  or  nonfenfe  ?  Though  Mr.  Dodwell  was  dead  before  Dr. 
Campbell  wrote,  he  was  nut  dead  before  his  maflers^  Baxter  and  Clarkfon^ 
wrote ! ! 
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tlfo  H places  and  offices ;  that  they  no  where  ittitfi  sufficient  accuracy  diflingailh 
i)\t  extraordinary  officers  who  were  not  to  outlive  that  age,  from  the  ordinary, 
who  were  not  to  cea(e  till  the  lecond  coining  of  Chriil,  nay,  that  all  the 
i}x\Ti^%  generally  known  they  also  suppose  knvwn,  and  never  for  the  fake  of  poftc- 
Tiiy  explain^  minding  only  the  state  whaein  things  were  at  the  time ;  and  that  they  »a 

'  vihere professedly  declare  what  kind^  or  how  extensive  the  offices  were ;  which  how- 
ever was  furely  neceffary,  if  they  had  prefcribed  a  form  to  endure  forever,'* 
—Such  are  Mr.  Dodwell's  conceffions,  though  you  pafs  over  them  very 
(lightly.  ♦ 

from  thefc  acknowledgments,  or  conceffions,  made  by  Mr.  Dodwell, 
Dr.  Campbell  infers  that "  nothing  was  farther  from  the  view^  of  the  infpircd 
writers,  than  to  prefcribc  any  rule  to  uf  on  the  fubje<5t,"  or  to  l^^y  "  wliat 

^  might  lead  us  to  imagine  that  a  particular  form  was  neceffary,  or  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God  than  another ;  f  but  that  it  was  intended  by  the  Holy  Spiat 
thus  to  teach  us  to  diilinguilh  between  what  is  eOential  in  religion,  and 
what  is  comparatively  circumftantial  5  and  that,  as  Hoornbeck  fays,  the 
apoftlcs  were  more  folicitcus  about  the  virtues  than  the  degrees  of  the  rki- 
niftcrs  of  religion.'' — Such  are  Dr.  Campbell's  reafonings,  or  inference^j, 
from  Mr.  Dodwell's  conceflions. 

Next,  as  to  the  queftion  or  queftions  propofed  by  Dr.  Campbell.  Mr, 
Dodwcll  was  an  advocate  for  the  hierarchy,  though  he  confelFed  it  was  no^t 
clearly  reyealed  in  the  New  Tellament.  But  he  had  a  particular  fyliern 
ofecclefiaftical  polity,  which  derived  the  epifcopal  jurifdidlion  and  primacy 
from  the  Apoftle  James;  not  th^  Apoftle  Peter.  With  refp«Cl  to  this 
fcherae,  after  the  author's  acknowledging' that  it  is  no  principle  of  revels - 
lion,  confequently  not  inftituted  by  Chrift  or  his  Apoftles,  or  even  in  thei  r 
time,t  Dr.  Campbell  alks  very  pertinently  "  Whence  have  we  either-  the  imtl^ 
lution  or  the  doctrine  of  its  necessity K  And  he  declares,  that  "he  knows  of 
no  anfwer  that  could-  be  given  by  Mr.  Dodvvell,  excepting  this,  tliat  he? 
had  made  the  difcovcry  from  frequent  ilxidy,  profound  refearches  into  an^ 
liquity,  and  critical  inveiligation  concerning  doubtful  idioms." 

The  large  quotation  which  you  have  given  from  Mr.  Dodwell,  is  no  an- 
fwer to  Dr.  Campbell's  quelHons  relpecting  the  inftitiition  of  epilbopacy,  or 
the  dodlrine  of  its  necclfity ;  but  is  introduced  with  Mr.  Dodwell's  all'ert- 
ing  "  that  the  inoft  diHinct  account  which  the  fcriptures  could  have  given, 
would  have  afforded  us  no  more  certainly  of  the  form  of  church  polity,  than 


*  And  you  quote  them  pirtially  and  unfairly  !  Had  you  proceeded  with 
.your  tranflation,  you  would  have  (hewn  our  Englilh  readers  that,  in  tlie 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  the  form  of  church  government  was  revetiied  io  the 
apoftles;  but  v^va^lcd  gradually,,  as  the  jezvish  and  gentile  Christians  could 
bear  it;  and  the  reafon  why  it  is  not  more  fully  detailed  in  the  NevvTefta-  ' 
laent  is  that  all  the  books  of  our  canon  were  written  before  it  was  expe- 
dient to  inform  the  Chriftians  at  large,  efpecially  thejewilh  part  of  them, 
Ihaf  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles  were  to  have  no  dependence  on  the 
dmrch  of  Jerufalem.  Then  follows  our  extrad,  which  we  IHII  fay,  is  im- 
pregnable to  argument.     Sue  Anil' Jacobin ,  Vol.  ix.  p.  103,. 

t  And  from  Mr.  Dodwell's  concedions,  as  really  made,  the  inference  i» 
unfairly  drawn. 

t  The  author,  though   he  expreHes  himfelf  very  unguardedly,  makes  no 
fuch  acknowledgment.     Sec  Far<tn,  ad  Exteros,  pp.  ob  and  59. 

we 
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we  have  of  the  books  which  related  this;  but  that,  without  any  fuch  ac* 
count,  we  have  at  lead  equul  certainty  ofthe  govefninent  left  by  the  Apol** 
ties  in  file  whole  churcli." — (Were  (his  allertion  proved,  it  would  be  no  an- 
fwer  to  Dr.  CampbellN  queftions.  ♦  It  would  only  weaken  fcripture  en- 
dence,  and  exalt  human  learning  as  at  leaft  equal  to  this.)  The  train  of 
argument  by  which  Mr.  Dodwcll  attempts  to  piove  this  bold  afiertion  is  in 
futitance  the  following. 

"  The  authenticity  of  the  books  written  by  the  Apofllcs  depends  on  the 
teftimony  of  the  age  that  fucceeded  them.  The  canon  was  probaWy  not 
coUeded  at  fir  ft ;  and  the  fidelity  of  its  colledlion  muft'  depend  on  the  tefti- 
mony of  this  fecond  age.  But  in  this  period  the  form- of  chu'ch  govern* 
zacnt  was  more  clearly  afcertained,  than  what  thofe  facred  books  were  that 
vrere  written  by  the  Apoftles.  And  thefc  books,  at  tliat  time,  (when  co^ 
lei^ed  and  received)  would  give  no  more  teftimony  than  when  they  were 
written  at  firfi ;  while  manj  churches,  that  were  founded  by  the  Apofiles, 
were  evidences  of  the  form  of  government,  which  had  always  been  more 
generally  known,  than  even  the  facred  books  themfelves.** 

This  is  the  fubfiance  of  Mr.  DodwelFs  argument,  as  far  as  I  underfiand 
his  reafoning.  Permit  me  now  to  ftate,  for  what  purpofe/  this  chain  of 
argument  is  good,  and  for  what  it  is  not  good,  but  either  foreign  or  uncon- 
diifive. 

If  Bellarmine,  and  other  do61ors  of  the  Romifli  church,  who  deny  the 
jfienitvik  as  well  as  i\\^  Jiei shicuity  of  fcripture,  had  been  difputing  about  the 
filith  due  to  tradition,  or  the  deference  due  to  the  authority  of  an  infallible 
church,  this  reafoning  of  Mr.  DodweU's,  on  the  com/id.tative  certainty  of  the  ! 
authenticity  of  the  holy  fcripturcs,  and  of  the  form  of  church  government 
cftabliflied  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apofiles,  might  by  many  of  the  Romifti' 
perfuafion  have  been  thought  impregnable  to  argument.  But  while  all 
Chriftians  are  agreed  about  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  fcripturcs,  all  Pro- 
tefiants  alfo  maintain  that  the  fundamental  articles  of  religion,  or  thofe  doc- 
trines of  which  the  knowledge  is  ef'entlal  to  lalvation,  are  both  \\\\\y  and 
clearly  revealed  in  fcripture;  and  Mr.  Dodwcll,  in  his  great  zeal  for  epif- 
copacy,  has  here  unwarily  joined  the  adherents  oi'  Bellarmine;  and  not 
only  deferted,  but  oppofed,  the  .principles  which  all  Pioteftants  agreed  in 
efpoufing  at  the  arra  of  the  reformation.  His  chaiw  ot  argument  not  only 
contains  no  anfwer  to  Hr.  Can)pbelPs  quefiions  reipc^ling  the  inllitution  of 
epifcopacy,  or  the  doctrine  of  hs  nece^fity;  but  the  producing  it  for  this 
purpolc  is  contrary  to  Protefiant  principles.  +■    The  only  reply  tliat  Mr. 

Dodwcll, 


•  Indeed  !  Why  then  did  not  the  Do<!^ior  quote  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dod-  J 
weirs  reafoning  ?  If  is  not  very  long,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  the  reading  \ 
or  hearing  by  iiudents  of  theology. 

.  t  This  ridiculous  oppofition  of  Bellarmine  and  the  Ronnth  Church  (w 
the  principles  of  all  Protectants,  may  have  fomeeffedon  the  mind  of  1 
Scotch  Fafialic,  who  thinks, every  thing  in  the  Church  of  Rome  wrong, 
•»nd  every  thing  called  proteltant  right;  but  a  more  impertinent  piece  of 
jfopbi/iry  (if  it  even  delerve  the  name  of  sojihistty)  We  have  never  met  with., 
Pr^kv,  Sir,  how  do  you  know,  or  how  have  the  two  Protestants,  Dr.  Lard-" 
ner'acd  D^^  P^ley^  proved,  that  the  b(K:)ks  of  the  New  Teftament  were 
wiitten  hy  Matthew/ Mark,  Luke,  Jolin,  Paul,  James  and  Peter?  Have 

the/ 
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Dodwell,  as  a  learned  Proteftant  divine,  could  make  to  Dr.  Campbeirs 
queitions  is- that  which  has  been  made  by  the  Dr.  himlelfl  namely,  *'  that 
the  ftudy  of  antiquity,^'  the  great  fource  of  Mr.  Dodwell^s  information,  "  is 
no  doubt  fubfervient  to  the  cauie  of  rehgious  verity;  chiefly  indeed  for 
illuftrating  its  evidences,  or  repelling  objections,  but  never  for  teaching  its 
fundamental  principles  or  e^ential  duties."  I  hope  this  much  will  fatisfy 
any  impartial  reader  that  Dr.  Campbell's  queflions  have  not  been  anfwerea 
by  Mr.  Dodweil ;  and  that  the  long  quotation  which  you  introduce  is  un- 
connected with  thefe  queflions,  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  both  put  and  an- 
fwered,  as  a  found  Proteftant  divine. 

Let  me,  now,  Mr.  Editor,^ expoft date  with  you  for  apoftrophifing  Dr. 
Campbell  becaufe  he  has  addreifed  Mr.  Dodweil,  for  foisting  into  God*s  cove-' 
nant  words  of  his  own  devising,  in  a  very  bold  apoftrophe  which  you  have 
weakly  imitated.  If  Mr.  Dodweil  was,  guilty  of  this  arrogance  in  alluding 
to  the  cafe  of  Naaman,  his  condu6l  -cannot  be  defended.  And  if,  in  ex- 
plaining, or  attempting  to  explain,  our  Lord's  laft  addrefs  to  his  difciples, 
you  ^oiil  in  an  order  of  diocefan  bilhops,  as  fuccciTors  to  the  apoftles,  and 
thus  put  a  meaning  on  our  Lord's  promife,  which  the  words  of  that  pro- 
mife  do  not  naturally  bear,  an  apoilrophe  was  too  bold  a  figure  of  fpeech 
to  ufc  in  exprelfing  your  explanation  of  a  paflage  of  fcripture;  efpecially  a 
paflage  which  you  do  not  appear  to  have  examined  critically.  *  An  apo* 
ftrvphe  is  a  figure  of  fpeech  which  Dr.  Camjtbell  might  ufe  with  propriety  ;  f 

but 


Aey,  or  you,  or  can  you  have,  any  other  kind  of  evidence  o^Xhhfact  than 
the  Church  of  Rome  has?  and  is  not  that  evidence  the  univerfal  and  con- 
tinued teftimony  of  the  Chriftian  Writers  from  the  age  of  the  Apoftles 
downwards?  Ls  not  the  government  eftablifhed  in  the  church  by  the  Apo- 
illesay^f/ of  equal  notoriety  at  leaft  with  the  yizc/  that  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke  were  the  authors  &f  the  Gofpels  attri^buted  to  them?  Is  not  the 
one  fadl  capable  of  proof Jby  testimor^  as  well  as  the  other?  And  is  it  not 
true,  as  Mr.  Dodweil  fays,  that  the  original  witnelTes  of  the  government  of 
tile  church  must  have  been  much  more  numerous  than  the  original  witnefles 
of  the  gofpels  having  been  written  by  the  four  Evangelifts,  whofe  names 
they  bear?  But  becaufe  the  Church  of  Rome  employs  the  authority  of  the 
fathers  to  decide  cfueftions  in  criticism  and  speculative  theology ,  therefore  we 
inuft  not  employ  their  testimony  to  prove  mtitters  of  fact :  though  \vithoUt 
that  teftimony,  it  is  impoflible,  as  Dr.  Campbell  himfelf  has  taught  you, 
to  know  that  the  books  of  the  N,ew  Teftament  were  written  by  the  men, 
to  whom  they  are  attributed!  Indeed,  indeed,  Sir,  to  be  confiftent,  you 
«Krf  renounce  your  baptii'm,  and  become  Quaker,  that  the  light  within 
may  fuperfede  the  neceility  of  the  dead  letter  of  fcriptures !  ! 

*  Have  you  examined  it  critically  ?  or,  do  you  know  what  critical  ex- 
amination is  ? 

t  What  Dr.  Campbell  may  do  with  projiriety  cannot  be  done  without 
^ence  by  epifcopalians,  who  are  nothing  better  than  wild  beafts,  to  be 
Hunted  down  by  pre(byterians  and  independents  ! !  Liften  to  the  words  of 
a  fober  and  learned  writer  on  this  fubje6l,  whofe  works  it  may  be  wortli 
your  while  to  ftudy.— -"  There  is  'ftill  (fays  Mr.  Daubeny)  one  obfervation 
on  the  Dolor's  work  whicli  I  feel  much  diftnclined  to  make.  It  refpeclfe 
the  fupercilious  contempt  with  which  the  Do6lor,  generally  fpeaking,  ap- 
\  no.  xLix*.  vox.,  xn,  X  p«ars 
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but  the  courtiers  of  Penelope  could  .not  .wield  the  bow  of  "Dlyfles,  nor  can 
every  reviewer  fuccefsfully  attempt  fo  bold  a  figure  as  an  apoftrophe, 

In  vindicatinff  the  charadter  of  Dr.  Campbell,  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
enter  into  theilirpute  about  the  apoflles  being  bifhops,  or  having  fucceflbrs 
in  their  apoilolic  chara6ter,  nor  with  reCpecl  to  the  Apoflle  James  being 
bi(hap  of  Jerufalem,  which  is  by  no  means  io  uncontroverted  as.youfup- 
pofe :  (let  me  only  refer  you  to  Dr.  Lardner,  to  Mcflxs.  Baufobre  and  L'Eo-  ^ 
fant;  and  elpecially  to  Dr.  Barrow,  who,  in  his  Treatile  on  the  IPope'i? 
Supremacy,  makes  it  fufticiently  clear,  that  the  apoftle  was  not  the  ^m^- 
man  wkh  Janies  the  bilhop  of  that  cit^  ;)  though  I  avoid  fuch  unuiiportant  i 
riilpiitcs.''^     Nor  lliall  I  contend*  with  you  about  a  matter  which  is  gene- 
rally acknowvlcdged :  viz.  the  extraordinary  office   of  Timothy  andTilus; 
where  botli  BiQiop  Stillingfleet  and  Dr.  Whitby  vyill  give  you  fome  ufeful 
infocmation.     But  it  maybe  proper  to  remind  you,  that  Dr.  Campbell  kiy& 
(p.  131,  of  his  fi r ft  volume).  **  that  it  is  certain  that  neither  Timothy  not 
Titus,  during  the  firil  tl»*ee  centuries,  is  dyled  bifliop,  by  any  writer  ;,  but , 


peafs  to  treat  thofe  who  entertain  opinions  different  from  his  own.     This 
is  c(M)dii6t  which  muft  difgrace  the  beil  ofcaafes,  and  can  add  firengthiOi 
»one*    Har^)  and  illiberal  epithels  applied  to  opponents,  if  diey  were  in 
chdra6ter,  conlidered  as  proceeding  from  a  professor  ex  cathedra,  certairily  do^ 
not  become  the  fcholar,  much  le(s  the  divine.     And  how  high  foever  Dr^ 
Campbell  may  "bfc  thought  to  Hand  in  eitlier  or  both  tliefe  ciiara6ters,  yet, 
for  him  to  have  fpoken  with  proper  refpcd  of  men  of  fuch  profound  eru- 
dition and  diftinguilhed  excellence,  as  Dodivell  and  Hickes,  however  rai(- 
takeh  they  might  be,  would  certainly  not  have  diminilhed  in  the  leaft  his 
.own  reputation  in  the  world,"  cfpecially  as  he  fpake  with  great  refpect  of 
the  intidel  philolbpher  Hume  ! !     See  Ei?ht  excellent  Discourses  on  the  Cafl- 
nexim  betnaem  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  &c,  by  Charles  Daubeny,  L.L.B.; 
*  We  know  as  well  as  you  do,  that  the  St.  James,  who  prelided  in  th^i 
council  of  Jeruialem,  to   whom   St.  Paul  and   his  company   from  Qefarea^ 
went  in,  and  found  with  him  all  the  elders,  or  prelbyters,  and  who  wrote, 
the  catholic  epiftle  to  the  twelve  tribes  fcattered  abroad,  has  been  fuppofed 
a  different  man  from  the  Apoflle  James,  ftyled  the  Less,     This  fuppolition. 
js  fo  much  in  our  favour  that,  could  its  truth  be  maintained,  it  would  put  an 
end  to  the  controverfy  for  ever;  finc«  no  man,  unlefs,  perhaps,  fuch  zea,-, 
lots  as  you,  would  dare  to  deny  the  apoftolical  inftitution  of  diocefao  epif-. 
copacy,  were  it  certain  that  the  preiident  of  the  council  of  apoHles  and  i 
ciders  was  not  an  apoflle,  properly  io  called,  but  an  ccclefiaflic  railed  to, 
apoftolic  rank,  and  appointed  to  prefide  over  the  church  of . Jerufalem^^ 
But  the  fuppofition  refts  chiefly  on  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  a  work  of  no  - 
value  in  doubtful  cafes,  being  compofed,  according  to  Cotelerius,  in  the 
fecond  century;  a  viro  do6lo  quideni,  fed   philofopho  magis  et  philologo, 
.quaR>  theologo,  in  excogitandis  autcm  connedcndifque  fidis  narrationious 
planfl!  rudl.     We  had  read  what  has  been  written  on  the  apolUelhip  of  j 
St.  James  by  Lardner,  Beaafobre,  Barrow,  Dr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Cave,  witli  I 
at  lead  as.  much  attention  as  you  fecm  to  have  done ;  and  vve  adopted  the  \ 
opinion  ef.  Cave,  becaufe,  though  leafl  favourable  to  our  caufe,  U  (eems  j 
to  be.  proved  by  complete  evidence;  and  our  caufe  ftands  not  in  need  of  ^ 
the  aid*o£fi^ion.     Every  high  churclnwan,  however,  wiJI  be  much  pl«afed  ^ 

ifyoft.can>  oirtbijpo'i'nt,  eftabli-iliyour  own  opmioa!  .  <, 

:;,;»    v,    •  t     -      ■  ■-.  '=-  .      J      ■''        ■  ••'•  tiiat". 
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ha(  1  few  pag^s  after,  by  a  blunder  of  the  printer,  or  a  mi/lake  of  the' 
gures  in  the  manulcript,  it  is  faid  they  were  not  made  biflipps  till  about* 
wllundred  (iniiead  of  f/pie  hundred)  years  after  their  death."  It  would 
aver  (hewn  more  candour  and  critical  acumen,  tliat  you  had  pointed  out' 
is  typographical  error,  *  than  to  have  ipade  fo  much  noife  about  fo  frnall' 
matter,  efpecially  as  your  criticiftns  abound  in  (lich  errors,  which  I  would 
J)?^be  to  your  account.  ^  •  • 

tls  now  incuiirbent  upon  me  to  ftate  a  much  greater  error  than  ih  155, 
which' you  have  Fallen  in  your  Review  for  June:  when  yoaaifert  thfefe 
r.  Campbell,  in  oppofition  to  the  mofl  complete  evicjehce  that  jhas  ever- 
n  ftated  for  the  authenticity  of  any  ancient  writings,  (the  facred  fcriptores, 
liips,  excepted,)  is  forced  to  fuupofe  the  epiftles  of  St.  Ignatius  to  b^ 
tpohied,"     Do  you  uot  know  that  the  forgery  of  thefe  epiftles  is  not  a 
ofition  of  Dr.  Campbell's;  but  that  nearly  6ne  half  of  the  epifiles  afcri- 
to  Ignatius,  has  been  rejecled  by  Archbifhop  Wake,  as  forged,  or  fic- 
us;  and  that  when  the  archbifhop  publilhed  what  he  believed  to  be» 
line,  he  acknowledged  that  liberties  had  been  taken  with  feme  of  them 
f  Or  were  you  really  ignorant  that  any  fcruples  had  been  entertaineij' 
^i^(pe6t  to  the  authenticity  of  thefe  fepiftles?  And,  will  you  lay  either  r 
lly;  Or  by  implication,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  much  con-  : 
tied  ru'bje6t,  are  perhaps  as  convincing  as  thofe  in  favour  of  the  au- 
licity  of  the  holy  Icriptures?     We  may  differ  in  other  matters,  where 
Ms  room  for'dinerence  of  opinion  between  men  of  probity  and  learn- 
but  I  hope  you  have  piety  enough  to;  induce  you  to  retra6l  this  error  :f 

for 


We  certainly  fliould  have  thought  this  a  typographical  erfor  in  the 

Bngsof  almort  any  other  man  than  Dr.  Campbell;  but  the  impetuofify 

Kzeal  has  led  him  into  fo  many  ra{h  alfertions,  and  even  contradiftions  •» 

phfelf,  befides  this,  that  we  really  faw  no  reafon  for  confidering  it  as 

tor  of  the  prefs.     Your  authority,  however,  is  fufficient  to  convince 

It  it  is  fo ;  and  we  are  forry  that  we  have  done  the  rmallelt  injufiice 

r.  Campbell,  efpecially  as  the  one  alVertion  here  made  by  him  is  juft  as 

as  the  other.  •     > 

has  been  fufficiently  proved  by  Dr.  Cave  and  others,  that  the  worfc 

*;d  T/ii  A/iostoUcal  Constitutions y  was  written  about  the  end  of  the  fecond 

J  very  beginning  of  the  third  century:  from  its  bein^  quoted  in  one 

canons  called  ^ostolical,  it  cannot  indeed  be  fuppoted  to  have  been 

bter  period.     Now,  in  the  46th  chapter  of  the  7th  book  of  that  work  , 

«  li  tuv  v'^  ifJiuv  (fcil.  Airocr?o^ft;i')  %£/^aroyr>fig>7a;y  umoxovuv  tv  ti»  f(MiB.T>f  UfAf. 
^  it  is  exprefsly  faid  t»?>  Je  E^ta-ov  Ti^sfiso?  f*jy  Ctto  TloivXov — Kxt  rvts  Kf^hii 
i  Thus,  tlien,  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  death  of  Timothy 
Titus,  were  thefe  two  men  flyled  bifliops,  the  one  of  Ephefus,  and 
other  of  Ci-ete ;  and  that  they  had  epifcopal  powe?rs  is  apparjent  itot^ 
New  Teftament.  '  *  .      • 

We  not  only  know  all  that  you  have  here  ftated  refpe6iing  the  ^iftl^ 
[gnatius,  but  fomething,  of  which  we  muft  fuppofe  you  ignorant, ^t 
^t  that  you  have  bidden  farewel  to  modefty.     Many  things  ^^re  ittfi*    ^ 

to  Ignatius  "whi(;ii  he  did  not  write,  and  inany  things  are.likewife 
ibuted  to  St.  Peter  wJich  he  did  not  write;  but  yet  the  martyr,  as  well  , 
4be  apoftle,  certainly  vVrote  fomething.     This  we  think  yoa  will  grAnt; 

Y  2  and 
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Tor  if  30U  perfifl  in  it,  your  polemic  zeal  will  confume  your  religlpigis. 
ciples,  '  ,    , 

Without  rpending  time  in  difputing  about  the  import  of  the  Greek  pi 
tfi  77  mvro,  where  Dr.  CampbelJ  doc^  not  copy  Lord  King,  as  you  | 
pofe,  *  I  would  refer  you  to  Bifhop  Stillingfleel,  whole  Irenicum  .willf 
you  much  ufeful  information  on  this  aI^d  other  queflions;  and  even  to, 
Jjammond,  who  could  inform  you,  that  when  a  huiband  and  wife,  after  " 
rating  for  a  feafon,  again  alFociate  together,  the  phrafe  tvi  ro  avro  doeU 
imply  a  g»eat  diflance  of  place.  It  is  unneceffary  here  to  be  mpne 
cul^.  t  '  ^ 

I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  what  you  term  "  the  vindicationl 
the  Venerable  remains  of  the  epifcopal  church   of  Scotland  from  ach 
not  lefs  abfurd  than  illiberal,  viz.  that  Dr,  Campbell  afferts  that 
cpifcopacy  failed  foon  after  the  revolution  in  1688."     While  I  indu^ri^i 
avoid  all  con  trover  (y  about  church  government,  I  feel  it  to  be  particd 
fiiy  duty  to  fpeak  in  terms  of  refped  of  the  epifcopal  church  of  Scof 
becaofe  that  church  was  once  eflabliilied  and  is  now  on  the  decline; 
that  to  which  Dr.  Campbell  belonged,  and  to  which  I  ftiil  belong,  is! 
the  eflabliihed  church  in  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Dr.  Campbell  i/oes  mi  assert  that  Scotch  Epi'copacy  £iiled  foon  afief 
revolution  in  1 688 : — What  he  does  ailert  (hall  be^given  in  his  own  w( 
*'  One  will  perhaps  be  furprized  to  hear  that  our  Scotch  epifcopal 
who  have  long  affeded  to  value  themfelves  on  the  regular  tranfmi 
their  orders,  have  none  but  what  they  derive  from  bifliops  merely  noi 


and  yet,  had  you  read  Bifhop  ^eaKon's  VMicut  E/iisUlarum  S.  IgnatUj 
wodid  have  found  more  complete  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  cpi 
attributed  to  him,  /luhlisJted  by  Fossius,  and'  translated  hy  Arcb/sishoji  Wi 
than  you  can  bring,  or  Dr.  Campbell  could  have  brought,  for  St.  FejX 
being  the  author  of  the  fecond  epiflie  attributed  to  him,  or  for  St.  John 
apoftle's  being  tlie  author  of  the  Apocalypfe.  This,  Sir,  we.  al 
with  confidence,  and  without  the  fraallefl  dread  of  our  piety  or  relip 
principles  being  called  in  queilion  by  any  man  who  is  not  a  (tranger  to 
merits  of  the  que  A  ion  at  iffue.  That  some  freedoms  have  been  l^en  e 
with  the  genuine  epifiles  of  Ignatius  is  true;  but  where  is  the  writiog 
ancient,  with  which  snme  freedoms  have  «o/  been  taken  ?  Tl^  freedi 
taken  in  the  prefent  cafe  are  few,  and  of  no  importance,  and  the  mai 
in.  which  they  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Campbell,  is  no^  proof  of  his  candour; 
he  knew  well,  though  you  may  not  know,  that  if  the  epiftlesbe  mtjtir^ 
ftvm  hennnin^  to  end,  the  teftimony  which  they  offer  in  behalf  of  epifco 
is  irrefragable. 

♦  "  It  will  be  more  for  the  credit  of  the  Prof«flbr*s  chara61cr  to  fapp^ 
him  implicitly  adopting  the  obfervation  heretofore  made  by  the  Enqmer  1 
the  Constitution  of  the  primitive  Church  (Lord  King),  on  this  paffage,  than 
fuppofe  ^Q.  ProfelTor  argumg  from  an  appeal  to  the  writings  themfelv< 
bcQsiafe  fuch  appeal,  to  a  perfon  of  Dr.  Campbell's  judgment,  muft  ^ 
idetermined  the  paflTage  to  oe  Jotally  inapplicable,  to  the  point  it  is  brougp 
.  %o  prove."     Imroductim  to  Daiibenfs  Ei^ht  Discourses, 

f  It  is  fo ;  for  one  fentence  of  folly  is  enough.  We  never  faid  W 
evi  ro  av)o  implies  peat  distance  of  place ;  w«  on^*',  proved  that  it  hasoA^ 
M  referenu  tohlace  at  all. 
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lifo  not  mention  this  with  a  view  to  derogate  fr^m  their /towers,  hut  only,  as  an  ar^ 
^mentum ad hominem,  to  sjie^,  hou^  much  their  princ'tjilts  militate  against  them" 
selves.  It  does  not  luit'mj  liotioii'of^Chriflianity  to  retaliate  on  any  ^eoi, 
OftofifWd  iiiy  t6  caril'^Dut  devflsibecaufe  they  follow  not  us. "^— No v^. 
Sir,  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  from  theie  words  of  Dr.  Campbell,  thaii 
Wtic  dbi5*s  riot  attacfc  the  Scottrh  epifcopalians  upon  CiirilHan  principles, 
dr  gr?ive  afid  weighty  arguments  propo(«d  by  hirafelf  with  a  view  to  dero- 
gate' from  their  powers.  He  merely  (liews,  by  what  logicians  term  an 
ij^uittifintiim  ad  hominem,  that  their  principles  militate  againfi  themfelvies;* 
'"  tid  'vlr'hat  is  urged  on  this  point,  is  in  fa6l  derived  from  the  aflfertlohs  if 
lebftheir  own  church,  who  terms  thofe  bilhops,  who  had  no  particular 
si*  afltgtted  them,  Ut9jiiaft  bisho/is,  and  infifts  that  the  epifcopacy  of  Scot- 
nd failed  foon  after  the  revolution.f    This  controverly  was  hotly' agitated 

^'  *- C  Jit  1  ;.._._J, ■■ 

dfROtlft 

*  But  nothing  c?an  be  more  clear.  Sir,  than  that  this  is  not  all  that  IJr. 
Suppbel!  alTerts  on  the  fubje^t,  and  that  you  either  do^not  underlland  him, 
r>  on  this  occalion,  are  adiamed  to  aftempt  his  defertce.  See  our  Slh 
jjl.  from  page  241   to  p.  247. 

■f^Df.  Campbell  and  you  have  a  lingular  knack  at  quoting  ihQ  woids 
d^jtthe  fame  time  perverting  the  sense  of  your  antagonifU;  but  "  mark, 
this  cale,  how  plain  a  tale  Ihall  put  you  down."  Being  favoured  by  fhe 
irned  and  right  reverend  author  of  Tlie  Rebuffer  rebuffed,  with  a  CQpy^of 
ijatmailerly  pamphlet,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  lay  before  our  readers 
e  paiTage,  from  which  you  say  that  your  friend  derived  his  reafoning 
gainll'the  Scotch  epifcopal^  church: 

^tf^^'be-Church  of  Scotland  after  the  revolution  was  in  the  fame  itate 
the  primitive  church  for  more  than  three  hundred  years;  and  co«tmued 
Bdiat  ftate  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Rofe,  Bifliop  of  Edinburgh,  the  laft  fur- 
r  of  the  apterevolution  bifliops,  when  indeed  the  church  of  S6ot- 
^  becatne  entirely  vacant.  For  though  there  were  bilhops  in  Scottand 
'*t  that  period,  there  were  none  who  had  jurisdiction  wet  any  Jiart  ol  'the 
pharth  of  Scotland ;  becaufe  they  were  neither  appointed  to  particular  dioceses 
})^tj^(trmer  local  hish»ps,  nor  were  they  chosen  by.  the  clergy  and  pccpJe  : 
widlkiow  no  other  method  but  one  ofthefe  two,  ever  pra(^i fed  iri^the 
cbufcji  ofGod,  whereby  bilhops  could  acquire  a  right  to  spiritual jurfsdic- 
Jm.  "As' Tor 'the  power  those  Utopian  bishops  claimed  of  govemivg  the  church  ^ 
ocothfid  (ike  tz  single  diocese,  in  a  colUgiate  tnanner,  there  was  no  precedent 
for  that  ^ra^icefrom  the«gc  of  the  apoftles  ;  and  therefore  itcquld  not 
•hen^^and  bughtnot  at  any  time  to  be  fubmitted  to;  bacaufe  it  was  making 
feh  anfi ^If^atidn  in  the  inllituted  government' of  the  churcii,  as  sdf  the 
Wiofts  4n  the  World  havd  not  a  power  to  make  in  thefe  days,  without  a 
]»rticuljit  revdatlon.  Though  therefore,  the  biihops,  at  the  death  of  Dr, 
,  ^oie,  had  a  power  to  govern,  to  teach,  to  confirm,  and  to  j^rdain  ;  yet,  nmt  being 
^fpMhtyd  to  particular  ^di&ceses,  by  the  local  bilhops,  they-  could  exercise  m 
Partvf  t^eh  powers,  without  the  con  fen  t  of  the  lubjecls,  who  were  to  be 
,  S>verflted  andbught:  *and  though  the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland  were 
,  '^^^f^  by  the  law  of  God  and  his  church,  to  submit  themselves  to  episcopal 
i^^orif*^«e|'-they  Wtire  under  no  obligation  to  fubmit  to  the  penso^s  then 
^^td  iifi^h  eplsc^id^p&vjers  in  Scotland,  as  tiwfe  very  bilhops  thVitifelvei 
•  coQieffed,  at  their  ftrft  meeting  with  the  Edinburgh'  prelbyiery,  ifter.  the 
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•  among  the  e^iscafiallans  about  thirty  years  ago.  Neither  Dr.  Campbell  nor 
any. of  the  eftabliilied  clergy  took  any  concern  with  it.  Tliere  is  a  fmail 
pamphlet  entitled  *'  TheRc^uffn  rebnffedr  and  two  or  thfee  acrimonious  pa- 
pers whiek  will  throw  light  on  this  matter.  But  I  avoid  all  fucd  difcaf- 
fi<xn(5as  unprofitable  to  Chrillians,  and  unneccdary  to  the  vindication  of  mj 
deceafed  friend:  and,  though  perfectly  diiintereftcd,  1  with  thit  all  the 
Epiicopalians  of  Scotland  would  give  up  their  fraaller  differences,  and 
unite  as  brethren  in  the  fame  communion,  or  model  of  eccleliailical  polity.* 
Permit  me,  here,  to  give  a  conciie  and  impartial  account  of  the  hittory 
pf  the  Epifcopal  Church  ot  Scotland,  as  far  as  is  connected  with  any :of 

.  ihe  cjueftions  in  difpute. 

At  the  reformation  only  thirteen  perfons,  with  the  biftiops  of  Gallowaj 
^nd  Orkney,  who  dcferted  the  Romiih  fuperftition,  undertook  the  planting 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     Of  thefe,  eight  were  diltributed  among  tie 
principal  towns,  and  five  fiiperintendents  travelled  over  the  kingdom,  OT' 
daining  clergymen,  readers  and  exhorters.    The  two  bifhops  aded  mthi 
their  diocefes  as  coramiflloners   of  the  general  afiembly,  in  whom  the  fa- 
jDreme  power  was  lodged.     The  firft  bqpkof  difcipline,  which  was  fram^^ 
principally  by  John   Knox,    efiabliflied  thefe   fuperintendants,  of  who! 
Archbiihop  Spottifwood  obferves,  that  "  their  power  was  epiicopal;"  a 
John  Knox   is  alfo  commended    by  him  for  "  always   u}gxng  the  o^Ji 
of  minis ters^  to  their  superintenJants,^*     Their  office,  however,    was   only 
iended  to  be  temporary.     In  1572  John  Knox  died;  and  the  peculiar  fy( 
tem  of  prelbytery  was  introduced  tome  years  after  by  Andrew  Melvin.-* 
}'or  a  few  years  a  fet  of  bilhops  with  very  limited  powers^  and  ffom  thef 
benefices  being  chiefly  enjoyed  by  the  nobility,  called  Tulchan  biiliop^ 
Were  eftabliftied  by  the  Earl  of  Morton.     In  1.5/81  the  King's  confeflion,  a 
it  was  termed,  w^as  fubfcri^bed  by  the   Epifcopalian  party,  although  it  ex« 
p/efsly  abjures  not  only  the  fuperftition,  but  the  iidcked  hierarclty  of  lli^ 
church  of  Rome.     In  1592  Prelbytery  was  eftabliflied  by  a6l  of  parliament  a 
yet  in  16  years  after  King  James  Vl.  got  a  very  limited  fpecies  of  cpif-i 
copacy  reuored ;  which  wa$  pulled  down   in   30  years  after,  or  in  1638| 
That  epifcopacy  was  certainly  of  Low  Church  principles;  and  has  beeaj 
eonfidered  by  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy  as  fcarcely  defer ving  the  namfij 
of  epifcopal  government.     It  had  neither  priefts  nor  deacons,  but  miniflerJii 
of  the  gofpel  and  expedlants  or  preachers,  who  did  not  baptize,  but  only 
preached.     The  epilcopal  orders  of  all  the  Scotch  bishops  before  the  Refto- 

ration  were  conferred  by  the  superintendents,  or  derived  from  thcra.t    ^^ 

the 
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|i«ath  of  Dr.  Rof6;  but  were  at  liberty  to  choose  others,  whofe  principles  and 
tempers  were  more  agreeable  to  them.  Some  of  them  (the  bilhops  then  in 
Scotland)  however ///<?y  did  choose  \  and  ihoi'a  so  chosen  from  that  tim^  cGiCi' 
menced  diocesan  hishopsy  'udth  spvitual  though  mt  A?^fl/jurifdiclion" — wrth  tlie 
very  fame  jurifdi6iion,  let  us  add,  that  Dr.  Rofe  exerciled  or  had  a  right  to 
•exercile  from  the  /^a/ abolition  of  epifcopacy  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

*  A  pious  and  Chriftian  wiili,  in  which  ^v(iTy  man  who  loves  religion 
iBtnd  his  country  yvill  cordially  join.     Si  sic  omnia, 

'  f  T\m  is  very  incorrect.  On  the  2lft  of  061ober  1 610,  the  titular  i^^ch- 
fcTfhopof  'Glafgow,  Spdt/is^voodi  with  the  titular  bifliops  of  Brechin  apd 
'Gfilbway,-  ZdrS  aa^d  Hamilton,  were  regidarly  cpnfecralied  in  the  chapel  of 
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tiij5  f]ei7ora(toa  the  Scotch   biAiops^were  ordamed  in  England;  ]l^ut  as'the 

attf^mpling  to  impore  a  liturgy  on  the  people  of  Scotland  had  oecafioned 
tliij  dow-Dlall  of  epifcopacy  in  the*  time  of  Charles  Ift,  the  forms  of  wor (hip 
were  v<?ry  liLlte  difTerent  from  the  preibyterian:  yet  the  peyfecutiotfis  railed 
by  the  prelates  and   their  adherents  gave  vigour  to  their  opponents,  and 
piefbytery  was  eflablilhed  at  the  revoiutlon.     Long  after  the  acceiTion  of 
the  Houie  of  Hanover,  thoie  of  the  epifcopalians  who  took  the   oath&  to 
government,  enjoyed  their  livings  and  ii(ed  no  liturgy.     One  of  thofe  c!er- 
i  gyoaen  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  till  1729.     But  the  epifcopal  church  of 
i  ScotlaiKl  did  notyor  a  long  time  allot  any-  particular  {^Qi.^  or  allign  any  names 
I  of  bifbopricks  to  the  polt-revolution  bifliops;*  %.wA  tins  {lefect,  which  occa- 
L£oned  many  contentions  among  the  epi(copali<ins  themlelves  is  the  fubjecl 
of  Dr.  Campbell's  animadverlions.     It  was,  however,  very  natural  for  the 
ejedled  epifcopalians  to  become  great  flicklers  for  the  hierarchy:  and  the 
iame  caufe  probably  occaiioned  the  alterations  of  their  communion  office; 
and  the  introduclion  ©f  the  ufages,  whether  new  or  ancient,  into  the  Scotch 
^pifpopal  church.f     Though  that  church  is  ho  longer  eftabliflied,  and  can- 
not be  fo  while  the  union  of  thefe  kingdoms   fublills,  it  nbw  happily  en- 
joys a  furll  and  ample  toleration.  .And  if  inftead  of  contending  for   High 
Church  priixriples,  which  it  had  in  no  degree  before  {he  reftoration;  and 
which  it  did  not  cheiish  till  after  the  revolution,  the  Scotch  epifcopal  church 
were  to  give  up  the  alterations  of  the  communion  ofhce,  and  what  is  call- 
ed the  antient  ufages,  all  the  epifcopalians  in  Scotland  would  probably  in 
time  unite  on  principles  of  moderation  and  ChrilHan  communion.     But  if 
.il3e  Scotch  epifcopal  clergy  keep  up  their  High  Church  tenetj^  and  ufages, 
the  epilbopals  of  Scotland  will  be  divided,  and  their  epifcopal  church  muH 
eonftantly  become  lefs  confiderable.  \ 

To 

\  • 

London-houfe  by  the  bldiops  o{  Imdon,  Ely,  and  Bath\  and  on  their  return 
to  Scotland  conveyed  the  epifcopal  powers  in- a  canonical  way  to  their 
titular  brethren.     See  all  the  hiftories  o^  that  period. 

*  Another  miilake.  Bifhop  Rofe  died  on  the  20th  ()f  March  1720,  and 
on  the  29th  of  April  following  Dr.  John  Fullarton  vv*h  canonically  ap- 
pointed bifliop  of  Edinburgh;  as  biihop  Falconer  was  of  Angus  and  ^}ear^« 
in  the  fame  year,  and  bifhop  Gedalerer,  of  Aberdeen  in  the  year  follow- 
ing.    See  Skijiner's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland, 

t  We  have  examined  the  communion-office  of  the  Scotch  epifcopal  church 
with  attention,  and  find  nothing  in  it  that  was  not  in  the  Scotch  liturgy 
authOTized  by  Charles  I.; — the  only  reformed  liturgy  which  ever  had  the 
ianclion  of  a  legal  eftablirtiment  in  Scotland,  aj.d  which,  in  the  opMnion 
of  fome  competent  judges  in  the  ciiurch  of  La^^  land,  is  at  leaft  equat  ih 
merit,  if  not  in  fome  refpecfls  fuperior,  to  our  o^vn  liturgy.  .    .,     ^ 

X  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  you  have  here  adigned  the  real  cajife  ordi- 
vifion  among  the  Epifcopalians  in  Scotland.  We  know  from  the  very  bp^ 
authority^  that  the  Scotch  biniops-authoii.^^e  {heir  clergy  to  v^fp  eithei;  the 
Engliih  or  the. Scotch  communion-office,  as  is  pioll  agreeable  (o'themfelves 
and  mofl  conducive  to  the  edification  of  thofe  among  whom  thpy  ynlnlllqr.yi 
Wy things.  There  Is  indeed  noeffential  difference  between  thetv^ia  oflkcK, 
tliough  the  one  may  be  deemed  more  primitive  in  its  furni  thaji  ^he  -other. 
With  refped  to  what  you  call  High  Chi^rch  principles  being,  a  grpuftd /jf 
uKrentipn  you  are  certainly  miftaken;  for  no  man  oiLozu  C/iurch  pfincijiks 
can  with  any  propriety,  or  indeed  with  a  (^Siie  confcicnce,  colled  a  con- 

Y  4         '     ■  ^regatkin 
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To  concJtide  aoy  vindication  of  Dr.  Campbell — and  return  from  this  di- 
grellion.     It  now  only  remains  that  1  ^jindhcate  my  deceased  friend  from 
thcchafge  of  having  quoted  partially  from  Dr.  Hickes^Chriftian  Prieft- 
hood.     Here  it  is  necellary  to  remark   that   Dr.  Campbell  merely  finds 
.fault  with  certain  very  improper  expreflions,  which  Dr.  Hickes  has  ufed 
in  his  book;  viz.  *' that  there  are  fictions  in   divinity   which  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs  have  devifed  for  our  benefit  and  advantage.'*     I  am 
;.aftoni(hed  that  any  man  fliould  defend  the  propriety  of  thefe  expreflions. 
Dr.  Hancock,  who   re  Rites  Dr.  Hickes'  realbnings  m  a  very  well  written 
.wifwer  to  his  book,  fays  here — •*  His  idea  is  plain  enough  ;  he  had  tio  oc- 
cafion  to  ride  it  to  death."    And  it  was  no  doubt  riling  it  to  tkath  to  make 
Qod  Almighty  the  author  or  devuer  of  a  fiction.     Why,  Mi.  Editor,  will  y©a 
.  attempt  to  raife  it  from  the  dead.*     Dodlor  Campbell  if  he  had  lived,  m^ht 
very  probably  have  correded  fome  of  his  own  expreflions,  and  added  fome  J 
ftridures  on   the  fchemcs  of  the  miflionaries,  who  propofe  to  propagate  the  j 
,.  Gospel  at  home;  but  he  could  not  have  omitted  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Hickes* 
expreflions,  though  he  generoufly  f  declares  "  he  believed  that  Dr.  Hickes 
meant  no  harm  by  them." 

-  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  give  me  leave  to  remark,  that  if  you  had  been 
.*  little  more  moderate  in  your  language,!  your  criticifms  would  have  been 

more 
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jtgregation  of  Epifcopalians  in  Scotland.     He,  who  confiders  it  as  a ''matter 
:>  of  indifiereix^e  whether  a  man  be  an  epiicopalian  or  a  preflDyterian,  ^wto 
^icalld  to  mind  our  blefled  Lord's  earneft  exhortations  to  unity  among  his 
Lfbliowcrs,  and  reflects  what  ftrength  fuch  unity  gives  to  the  caufe  of  re* 
'( li^on  in  general,  muft  feel  it  his  duty  to  perfuade  all  Chriftians  to  fre- 
/iquent  the  worfliip  of  the  eftabliftied- church.     The  want  of  a  Jiturgy  is  in- 
deed, in  our  opinion,  a  great  defedl;  but  as  we  are  perfuadcd  ihat  every 
intelligent  clergyman  of  the  cftabliflied  church  of  Scotland  docs  in  fact  ule 
•  nform  ef  prayer  with  which  his  congregation  muft  foon  become  acquaintedi 
and  in  which,  ofcourfe,  they  may  devoutly  join,  we  cannot  confider  the 
^   mere,  want  of  a  public  liturgy  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  any  man  withdrawing ' 
from  the  communion  of  the  eflabliflied  church;  and  were  there  any  offi- 
rtating  clergymen  of  Low  Church  principles  in  Scotland,  we  (liould  be 
compelled  to  look  upon  them  as  culpable  ichifmatics. 

♦  pid  ur  attempt  to  raife  it  from  the  dead?  Dr.  Campbell,  by  quoting 
^tially,  reprefcnted  a  moft  excellent  man  as  a  blafpheroer!  We  have 
given  the  quotation  with  its  context,  (fee  our  9th. voK  p.  248)  from' which 
the  public  will  judge  between  Dr.  Hickes  and  Dr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Keith 
mad  us;  and  whatever  may  have  been  faid  on  the  fubjcd  by  Dr/  Hancock, 
ibfwhofe  writings  we  know  nothing,  we  are  not  afraid  ot  the  public  len- 
tfence. 

t  Genieroufly!  Thh  generosity  cdnflitutes  the  very  sthg  of  tlie  acc<- 
fatioTi. 

J  if  our  language  have  at  any  time  been  too  violent,  we  are  forry  for 
it;  though'  the  following  obfervations  will  probably  convince  every  man 
.  }>ut  you  that  opr  provocation  ws^s  great.  Epifcopalians  ^f  What  yoo  ^^^ 
High  Cbufch-jprinoiplies,  as  we  have  uniformly  declared  ourfe|v«s  to  be, 
yre  yet  coiicluil^d'tlie  preface  to  our  firft  volume  rn  the  following  words  J— 
''  .Without,  attempting  to.  appreoiale  ^hc  fundamental  priticiples  of  the 
Chunch.^fScotlatndMit  is  fufficient  for  ustaknow^  that  the  king  is-bouni 
^  htscoronatkui-oatha  t»  ^flW  it.  pr^jbc^tion  and  fupport..  Ev^ry  effort 
^>         '■  '       "'    ^  ■  therefore, 
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more  valuable;  and  would  have  faved  both  you  and  me  the  trouble  of 
thefe  two  letters.       I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 


GEO.  SKENE  KEITH.: 


therefore,  to  efFe^  its  lubverfion,  will  experience,  from  us,  the  moll  firm 
and  vigorous  refinance.     Whatever  we  may  think  of  Knox  or  of  Calvin^ 
of  Henry  or  of  William,  we  hold  it  to  be  our  duly  to  defend  the  national 
eflabiiOiments;  and  in  the  difcharge  of  that  duty,  we  confidently  look  ior 
"  Jhe  afliftance  of  the  virtuous  and  loyal  of  every  perfuafion." 
•  The  afliftance  of  the  virtuous  and  loyal  of  every  perliiafion  we  have 
amply  obtained,  which  might  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  fteadinefs  and  im- 
partiality with  which  we  have  fiilfilled  our  promife;  but   the  fa6l  with  re- 
Ipecl  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  (lands  not  in  need  of  fuch  evidence.     Olir 
repeated  oppofition  to  the  society  fw  prufuigating  the  Gospel  at  home;  our  ife- 
marks  upon  the  dangerous  cafuiilry  of  the  burgher-seceders,  (vol.   %.  p.    128 
*  and  385)  and  the  aid  that  we  lent  to  the  fupprellion  of  that  infamous  pub- 
lication, entitled    The  Edinburgh  Clerical  Review,  (vol.  4.  p^  ^63)   made  us 
feci  the  ingratitude  of  fuch  a  violent  attack  as  that  of  Dr.  Campbell  on  the 
Church  ot  England;  and  his  ingfantude,  or,  to  fpeak   more  corrediy,  the 
ingratitude  of  his  editor  roufed  our  indignation.     Dr.  Porteous,  in  his  Ohser-- 
vations  wt  t^ proceedings  of  the  Seceders,  had  yery  needle fsly  gone  out  of  hii 
way  to  exalt  his  own  church  over  that  of  Englandx(fee  our  8th  vol.  p.  387)  j 
but  Dr.  Campbell  attacks  the  conftitution  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  moil  rancorous  violence,  as  a  prieftly  domination  not   worthy  of  being 
I   oppofed  by  argument,  but  fit  only  to  be  held  up  by  ridicule  to  the  hatred 
I"  of  the  multitude.     To  repel   fuch  an  attack  with  perfed  coolncfs  would 
i   have  been  more   than  could  reafonably  have  been  expeded  from  men  of 
'    our  avowed  principles;  and  it  could  not  be  repelled  at  all  bat  by  realoning 
againfl  the  conftitution  of  the  eftabliflied  church  of-Scotland,  becaufe  epil-i^ 
copacy  canndt  be  defended  but  at  »the  expence  of  prelby^try.     We  were 
not,  however,  the  aggressors,  we   declared  the  reludance  with  which  we 
entered  upon  that  part  of  our  talk  (fee  vol.  9.  p.  \0.i);  and  no>  man,  who 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Reviewer,  will  quellion  the  linccrity  of 
the  declaration.     We  beg  it  to  be  remembered  likewilie,  that  if  we  hive 
defended  the  Church  of  England  againft  the   eftablilhed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, we  have  defended  the  church  her  (elf  againft  the  democratical  argu^ 
roents  of  your  friend  in  favour  of  the  independents. 

.'*  In  the  Doctor's  ardent  zeal  againft  epifcopacy,"  fays  Mr.  Daubefey, 
'[  which  we  muft  take  leave  to  call,^  in  ibme  relpecls,  zeal  without  ade- 
quate knowledge ;  he  has  given  a  pidure  of  the  Apoilolic  Church,  which 
bears  as  ihihes  refemblance  to  the  eftablifhed  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  it  does 
to  tBe  primitive  Church  of  Chrift;  whilft  with  an  inconiiftcncy,  not  e>ify 
to  be  accounted  for,  he  maintains  at  ^one  time  the  neceffity  of  what,  for 
*tiiefeke  of  fuppor-ting  his  favOurila  democratic  fyftem,  it  is  hit;  objed  at 
other  times  to  difprove:  the  dilproval  of  which  muft,  in  its  confequenees. 


effed  the  eftablilhed  order  of  the  Kirk,  and  that  of  tlie  Church  of  tilgland 
IB  an  equal  degree.'*  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  fame  excellent  writer 
fays>^-"  With  fubmiffion  to  the  judgment  of  the  Dodor'slurviving  fri^niiis, 
lam  clearly  of  opinion,  that  no  addition  cff  credit  will  be -derii^d  to  Dr. 
Campbell's  name  by  the  publication  of  hiif  Lectures'  oii  Kcolefiidlioal  Wif- 
tofy;'-  knd  he  will  ppobably .  be  of  c^pmmni  that  yoc»  Sirv-  hstve  itefideVed 
no  fervice  to  your  own  okucch,  the  caafc  of  religion  in^jiiier^t^  oNhie&e- 
^ory  of  youriciepd  kyi  ;iiun  conyifMlling  ins  tb  eontiuu^#ie^6outt>a\tiffy^u 

"     "  SUMMARY 
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HAVING,  both  previous  to,  and  after,  (be  fignatttre  of  tlie  Preliail- 
nary  Tteaty,  fully  explained  our  fentimtfnU  on  the  iubjectc^i  (he 
Pcagc,  and  fiated  to  our  readers  the  grounds  on  which  our  obje^ions  la 
that  important  meafure  were  founded,  aiid  employed  every  argument 
which  iuggcfted  itfelf  to  our  minds,  in  order  to  convince  his  iVaajeit/i 
Minillers,  and  the  Public  at  large,  of  the  juftic^  of  our  apprehenfions,  in 
the  hope  thai^  during  (he  negotiation,  means  might  be  taken  to  dimiiyrn, 
'  if  not  to  remove,  them  ; — we  purpofely  fufpended  our  oblervations,  >9i)d 
forbore  to  dwell  any  longer  on  a'  topic,  tlie  farther  difcuUion  of  lyhlcb 
would*  we  plainly  perceived,  be  fruitlefs;  while  it  might  fubjecl  us  to  the 
unpleafant  imputation  of  harbouring  a  wilh  to  ra&fe  a  frivolous  and  v/^atioos 
oppoiition  to  his  Majefly's  government,  (a  wiih  alike  repugnant  to  ou^  ^^^ 
poiilion  and  incompatible  with  our  principles),  without  any  end  to  a^fw^r 
or  object  to  attain.  We  watched,  however,  the  progrels  of  the  De&ikiv£ 
Treaty,  with  unabating  anxiety,  and  with  inci'<eafed  alarm.  The  fituittion 
of  Europe  aflunied  anew  afped,  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte  became  more 
daring,  and  was  more  openly  avowed,  as  the  negotiation  advanceni;  he 
ieized  on  the  fovereignty  of  the  Italian  Republic,  he  defrauded  the  oiock 
siionarch  of  Etruria,  the  creature  of  his  own  hands,  of  a  valuable  portion 
of  his  territory,  and  he  convinced  all  Europe  that  his  refpe^l  lor  treaties, 
his  obfervance  of  good  faith,  and  his  regard  for  the  iiKiepeiHience  of  tijc 
neighbouring  dates,  had  undergone  no  change  from  the  events  of  a  vswr, 
and  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  in*  which  folly  alone  could  deny  tliat  Jacobin* 
ifm  had  completely  triumphed. — ^Thefe  and  a  thoufaiid  concurring  circum* 
iiances  raifed  a  faint  hope  in  our  minds,  that  the  errors  of  the  preliminary 
articles  would  be  Correded  by  the  terms  of  the  definitive  treaty.  Alas! 
thefe  hopes  were  vain?  Coniillent  in  their  weaknefs,  and  intent  on  the 
attainment  of  peace  on  any  terms,  our  minilieis  fcemcd  blind  to  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  9 '.id,  far  from  availing  themfelves  of  ti)e 
fair  opportunity  which,  as  they  have  themfelves  acknowledged,  that  change 
had  fupplied  for  renewing  the  war  until  terms  more  confiltent  with  the 
honour  and  the  {\sL[eiy  of  the  doantry  could  be  obtained,  they  ieemed  only 
lo  dread  the  intervention  of  any  obftacle  to  the  accompli fhment  of  their 
favourite  project.  But  wc  are  wrong  to  accufe  them  of  weain^js;  their 
conduct,  indeed,  is  marked  by  a  boUness  unparalleled;  for  they  have  dared, 
without  '*  fear  or  trembling"  to  brave  dangers,  in  conipariion  with  which> 
thofeofthe  moft  hazardous,  the  rooft  expenfive,  and  the  molt  difafirous 
warfare,  are  trivial  and  infignificant.  His  Majeily,  however,  having  ex-  . 
tercifed  his  lawful  prerogatix'c,  in  the  conclufion  of  this  peace,  which  ha^ 
fealed  the  fate  not  only  of  tlie  Britiih  empire,  not  only  of  tiie  continent  of 
Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  wojld,  that  alMgiance  which,,  in  con^- 
jnon  with  every  one  of  his  fubjeds,  we  owe  to  the  belt  of  foveroigns,  der 
mands  from  us  the  moft  rigid  obfervance  of  it ;  and  even  deters  us  from  the 
purfuit  of  that  line  of  argument,  which  the  con iti tutional  relppnGbility  of 
piinifiers,  and  the  unqueftionable  rights  of  Britons,  would  fully  juftify* 
But  moft  iblemnly  do  we  adjure  our  countrymen  to  keep  themielve*  in  a 
conftant  ftate  of  vigilance  and  preparation ;  fufpicion  is  become  a  virtue* 
jealoufy  a  duty ;  let  not  the  fyren  peace,  then,  lull  us  into  a  fatal  fecurity; 
let  not  luxury  corrupt  our  manners  nor  eale  enervate  our  minds;  l^tu» 
feduloufly  imitate  the  virtues — let  us  conll.autly  advtrt  to  the  atcMeve- 

meiits 
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iBeiits*-Iet  us  racefTantly  fludy  the  p>olicy,  of  our  anceflors:  like  thera,  Jet 
us  fhun  the  iiertru6][ive  contagion  of  depraved  example;  Ici  us  avoid  all  fauii- 
liarity  with  the  licentious  and  the  profligate;  and  let  n(4  the  temptations  of 
wealth,  the  feduclions  of  fafhion,  or  the  alllirements  of  vice,  fiibjefl  us  toa 
power  who  will  never  fail  to  attempt  by  art  that  conqiieil  which  fhe  has 
been  unable  to  fecare  by  arms.  Let  baby  politicians  and  whining  hypo- 
crites declaim  on  the  sjiirit  and  temper  of  the  Peace — a  fpirit  and  a  temper 
which  are  beft  difplayed  iti  the  extent  of  our  own  military  and  naval  efta- 
blilhmentS,  and  in  the  language  and  the  conduct  of  the  Republican  Arbiter 
of  the  fate  of  empires;  but,  unlefs  the  BritiQi  monarchy  perfilis  in  regard- 
ing the  Gallic  republic  as  her  mortal  enemy,  her  ruin  is  certain,  and  every 
attempt  to  avert  it  will  be  vain.  ^ 

No  fooner  were  the  flood-gates  open  than  the  torrent  pf  vice  ruflied,  ia 
ttpon  us  from  the  neighbouring  fliore,  with  its  wonted  impetuofity.  To 
our  eternal  dif^race  be  it  told,  that  women  o^  the  firil  rank  have  received, 
with  marked  diftinclion,  the  miserable  upftarts  of  republican  EraiJce,  fe- 
males of  the  lowert  extraftiofi,  and  of  the  mofl  infamous  character ;  while, 
as'ifour  fex  were  refolved  to  be  pre-eminent  in  disgrace,  fome  of  the  higH- 
eftandmoft  illuftrious  charaders  in  the  country  have  ihewn  particular  atten- 
tion to  woiox'ioxx^  mssassim  and  regicides^  from  the  land  o^  liberty  and  ,:juaHty. 
We  forbear,  at  pre  lent,  to  mention  names  or  to  particular!  fe  fafb,  in  the 
liope  that  our  forbearance  will  have  its  intended  eflN36l ;  but,  (hbuld  this 
national  degradatioa  continue,  no  earthly  confideration  Ihall  dctei^  ris'fiona 
entering  into  a  full  explanation,  and  from  difcharging,  wilh  ut  regird  Cp 
confequences,  that  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  religious  and  virtuous  part  of 
the  community,  '         . 

In  adverting  to  the  queflion  of  peace,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the 
minifters  difplayed  great  Ikill  and  management  in  concluding  it  immediately 
previous  to  the  diilolution  of  parliament      To  this  may,  in  a  g.  eat  meafure, 
be  afcribed  the  decilive  majority  which  fandioned  the  treaty  in  both  Iiou  es, 
and  that  fudden  change  of  language,  of  fentinient,  and  of  principle,  which 
the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  difplayed;  achange  which  can  eafily 
be  accounted  for,  but  which  can  never  be  jutlified.     It  answered,  however, 
the  purpofe  of  the  minilter  who,  it  muft  be  confelfed,  had  not  only  the 
wees  of  the  parliament,  but  the  voices  of  a  great  majority  of  the  country, 
with  him.     Nor  muft  we  be  underftood  to  confider  that  inHux  of  vice  into 
this  country,  which  we  have  ndticed  above,  asconftitutmg  any  obje^iion  to 
the  peace.     This  is  an  evil  which  we  muft  have  encountered  whenever 
peace  had  been  concluded,  and  on  whatever  terms;  and  minillers  will  only 
be  fefponfible  for  the  efficacy  of  the  meafures  which  they  (hall  adopt  for  its 
reprefiion.     If  by  example  and  exhortation  thtfy  difcourage  that  intercoiirfe 
with  foreign  vice   which  has  hitherto  been  (o  extenfively  countenanced, 
they  will  perform  theif  duty  ;  but  if,  on  tlie  contrary,  a6tuated  by  a  pitiful 
iv*ar  to  give  oflfence  to  the  new  Emjieror  of  the  Gauls y  the  Nero  of  modern 
Rome— which,  be  it  observed,  is  the  moll  defpicable  and  the  moft  danger- 
ous of  all  fpecies  of  pufillanimity — ihcy  ftiould  exert  their  intereft  and  their 
Muence/  to  check  every  attempt,  by  expoflng  the  deteftable  p'rofllgncy  of 
French  manr>ers  and  morals,  to  put  the  people  of  this  country  on  tneir  • 
guard  agaiiift  the  dangers  which  threaten  them  from  Gallic  contagion,  they 
>vill  extort  the  cenfure,  and  merit  Ihe  reprobation,  qf  the;\vhoic  c'oir.niu- 
nityj     Mr.  Addingto*n,  we  know,  is.  incapable  of  fut-H  con<1a<*i  ;' but,  if 
an  anecdote  which  we  have  h^ard,  and  from  good  aiithbrit)'-,  be  ti'V'^i  ^9 
hits  an  allbciate  lefs  fcrupulous,  lefs  cautious,  and  icfs  cbtrorf.  '  -'■*'' 
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If  the  mini (Icr  ha^  been  led,  from  the  dccilive  approbation  of  the 
parliament,  to  infer  a  continuance  of  the  fame  fupport  from  the  next,  wc 
.  fuTpcA  he  will  find  hirafelf  cgregioufiy  deceived.  F.  om  the  obrervations 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  on  the  returns  of  the  different  bo- 
roughs and  counties  which  were  the  fubje6is  of  c  mtellalion  at  the  late  elec- 
(ion,  the  new  parh'ament  will  be  of  a  very  different  complexion  from  the 
pld.  The  diifenters  have  been  more  than  ufually  a6live,  and,  we  are  con- 
ceruied  to  fay,  more  than  ufually  fuccelsful;  and  die  op polit ion  appears  to 
have  gained  more  fupporters,  than  at  any  former  election  within  our  re- 
jnembrance.  The  queftion  of  peace  being  decided,  ^hc  only  gtound  on 
which  the  members  of  the  oppofition  gave  their  fupport  to  the  miniftry 
(independently  of  their  hatred  to  Mr.  Pitt)  is  removed ;  and  every  effort 
(\vUl,  no  doubt,  be  made  either  to  feduce  the  minifter  into  an  acquieleencc 
ifi  meafures  fatal  to  tlie  conflitution,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  refufal,  to  dif- 

foflefs  Jiim  of  his  place.  The  caufe  of  returns  fo  unfavourable,  is  imputa- 
le  not  to  the  sujiineness,  but  to  the  {wiiQm^\\c  forbearance,  of  miniflers;*-a 
ibrbeararice  founded  on  a* laudable,  tnough  a  miftaken,  principle;  adapted 
only  to  Utopian  perfection,  and  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  prefent  flate 
of  political  fociety  in  thefe.  realms.  If,  indeed,  their  enemies  could  have 
been  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  of  inaftivity,  their  conduct  would  have  been 
»»  wife  as  their  motive  was  good;  but  when  their  forbearance  only  ferved, 

.'^d  could  only  ferve,  to  increafe  the  vigilance,  and  to*  invigorate  the  efforts 
jofy  their  enemies,  while  it  dilheartened  and  injured  thehr  friends,  whate\'er 
fiicwtioa  of  moral  honefty  may  belong  to  their  condu6l,  it  certainly  bears  no 
IDark  of  political  wiidom.     Indeed,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  duty  of 

.  a  liatefman  confifts  in  doing  that  which  is  moft  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  /^ate,  it  becomes  a  nice  queftion,  in  political  caf'uiflry,  whether  fuch 

...condud  is  to  be  juflified  on  any  grounds.     Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to 

•  >condemn  a  principle  which  has  its.fource  in  fome  of  the  befl  fwelings  of  our 

nature.     We  may  praife.the  motive  while  we  deplore  the  cvtsequencfs.     In 

".  fpeaking  of  the  ecclefiaftical  promotions  of  the  minifler  and  his  financial 

^>erations,  our  commendation  requires  no  qualification.      He  has  certainly 

,  .proved  himfcJf  a  flrenuous  friend  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  an  able 
^i  anancier. 

Among  the  ele6lions  which  may  be  regarded  as  highly  difgraceful  to 
the  eleflors,  mufl  be  placed  thofe  for  the  counties  of  Middlefex  and  Herts, 
and  for  the  city  of  Norwich.  At  the  laft  place,  two  gentlemen  of  eminent 
talents,  the  foundefl  principles,  and  unimpeached  integrity,  have  loft  their 
election  through  the  triumphant  efforts  of  a  Jacobin  Action,  of  which  the 
Quakers  are  the  leading  members  !  That  city  which  can  change  a  Wind- 
,^AM  arid  a  Frere  for  a  Felkwes  and  a  Smi/Ji,  a  man  of  high  btrth^  and  ilill 
^  higher  fentiments,  whofe  anceftors  have,  for  ages,  been  kno-wn  to  the 
county,  by  their  virtues^  their  munificence,  and  their  fervices^;  for  an  Ajp- 
flart  of  yeflerday,  fprung  from  the  counter,  with  a  mind  ftill  lower  than 

»bis  extraction,  mufl  be  Ipft  alike  to  every  Britifli  feeling,  t^  every  principle 
of  patriotifin,  and  to  every  fcnfe  o"f  honour.     In  Hertford  (hire,  Mr.  Balder, 

^  one  of  the  moft  a6live,  intelligent,  and  ufeful  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, has  been  reje6led  for  the  fon  of  Lord  Melbourne,  of  whofe  adiyity, 
intelligence  and  utility  in  any  other  purfuits  than  thofe  of  faihion  and  of 
pli-afure,  bis  conftituents  have  certainly  as  much  to  learn  as  the  pufelic  at 
large,  SUaiige  to  fay  !  the  failure  of  Mr.  Baker  was,  in  a  greafc  «i^^ire; 
owing  lo  tlie  influence  of  a  nobleman  who  holSs  a  high  tityta;tii^a"i^i|der 
Ibe  government;  and  who,  for  reatons  belt  knowfxlohiiiSelf)  'caihfe^(<?ho?"c 

•  I.-    • 
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to  fupport  a  family  in  avowed  bppoiition  t6  government,  than  a  gentlemaa 
who  gave  that  government  a  manly,  and  decifive  I'upport  on  all  leading 
queftions  except  that  of  M^/dTtffef  / 

But  in  Middlefex,  the  molt  difgraceful  fcene  has  been  exhibited;  Mr, 
Mainwaring,  a  gentleman  who  had  reprefented  that  county  in  three 
fucceliivc  parlltiments,  who  had,  during  that  long  period^  difcharged  his 
daty  to  his  conftituents  and  the  country  at  large,  in  a  moijt  exemplary  man- 
ner; who  had  ev«n,  with  a  :^eal  and  alacrity  almoft  peculiar  to  hftnfelC 
done  the  whole  bufinefs  of  that  opulent  and  populous  county;  for  his  Cdl- 
league,  Mr.  Byng,  was  ever  more  intent  on  attending  tho  factious  meeting* 
of  the  Whig  Club,  than  on  performing  his  duty,  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment; who  had,  moreover,  acled  as  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Seffions,  and 
in  that  capacity,  had  dilplayed  a  degree  ofalfiduity,  pcrfeverance,  and  im- 
partiality, which  few  have  equalled,  and  which  nope  have  exceeded,  and 
which  had  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  witnefled  his  conduct;  who,  in 
fhorl,  was  equally  elicemed  for  his  public  and  private  virtue^,  by  every 
man  to  whom  he  was  known :  this  gentleman  has  been  oppofed  by— pofterity 
will  fcarcely  credit  the  fad — by  biR  Francis  Bur  dett!  Ill     To  mert- 
tion  this  man's  name,  is  to  unfold  his  character;  it  includes  every  thing  6p- 
pofite  to  thofe  qualities  which  we  have  defcribed  Mr.  Mainwaring  to'pijf. 
fefi!     By  the  untimely  death  of  his  brother,  who  was  drowned  in  the  fn#l 
attenlpt  to  go  down  one  of  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  in  a  fmali  boat,  hecaihre 
into  the  premature  and  unexpeded  poffeffion  of  a  large  eiiate,  with  a'  pfit- 
verteld  mind,  unimproved  by  education ;  vain,  headftrong,  and  p6rverfe ; 
anxious  for  notoriety ;  with  a  fuperficial  underilanding ;  and  wholly  with- 
out knowledge,  he  adopted  all  the  deteftable  principles  of  the  French  'R%- 
volutionifts.     He  had,   however,  been  recommended  to  Lord  Tfrmhm  '^ 
wortbj^   of  a   feat  in    the  Houfe  of  Commons,    by   Mr.   Coutts,    the 
hnfs  hanker,  whofe  dauditer  he  married,   and  who  reprefented  him  '^as 
a  firm  friend  to  government.     If  Mr.  Coutts  fpoke  without  knowledge  of 
his  fon-in^aw*5  difpofition,  on  this  occaiion,   he  is  highly  reprehcrtfible 
for  his  temerity;  if  with  it,  no  terms   of  reprobation  are  too  ftrong  Uo 
apply  to  his  conduct-      We  know,    that  after  his  Ibn-in-Iaw  had  fpolcen 
in  the  houfe,  and  elsewhere,    in  language  too  plain  to  be  mitlaken,  and 
too  dire6l  to  be  exftlatmd  away ;  he  affedied  to  deplore  the  circumtlance, 
and  fpoke  of  him  in  terms  of  decided  dilapprobation.     But  this  might  be 
^  hypocrily,  and,  from  the  fublequent  conduct  of  the  man,  we  are  ftrongly  dif^ 
{)ored  to  believe  that  it  was.     For  Mr.  Coutts,  though  indebted  to  his  fc- 
vereign  for  the  greater  part  of  the  connexions  which  he  had  formed,  and  the 
wealth  which  he  had  acquired,  has  given  his  uniform  fupport  to  candidates 
who  have  been  not  only  in  oppofition  to  the  government,  but  perfonally 
adveffe  to  the  king.  He  has  conilantly  given  a  tingle  vote  for  Mr.  Fox ;  an4 
in  the  fate  eleftion  for  Middlefex,  exerted  his  utmoft  intereft  and  influence, 
and  employed  his  pur fe,  in  fupport  of  that  fon-in-law  whofe  principles  and 
ivhofe  condu6t  he  had  affe6ici  to  condemn*!!!     Such  wretched  duplicity 
tJ^ferves  a  feverer  chaftilement  than  any  which  the  pen  can  beftow.     It 
hefpeaks  »  narrow,  contradled  mind,  and  a  contemptible  littlenefs  of  foul, 
which  no"  wealth,  however  exorbitant,  can  enlarge,   and  which  no  con- 
nexions, however  elevated,  can  expand.     Happily,  he  is  i*jo  longer  the 
king's  1>anker;  and,  it  would  be  well  if  the  officers  of  his  majefty's  houfe- 
hold  would  inveftigate  the  condud  and  principles  of.many  otJuea  of  his 
njajefty's  tr^defmeu,  who  revile  his  government  while  they  are  fed  by  his 
bounty. 
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But  ev^n  this  condu6>,  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Coutts,  is  lefs  flagrant,  thart 
the  condud  of  Ibaie  other  peribns,  during  this  elcdlion.     It  is  amioft  incre- 
dibly^ but  it  is  iieverthelefs  itridiy  true,  that  fome  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Peer,s,  fome  men  of  the  higheli  rank  in  the  kingdom,  have  openly  given  their 
pprfonal  fupport  and  intereft  to  this  hbclkr  ot  the  laws  and  m^giliracy  of  the 
county,  to  this  enthaliaftic  adjnirer  of  French  revolutionary  principles,  to 
this  confidential,  bofom-friend  of  the  felf-convided  traitor,  Arthur  0*Con- 
npr,  \vI>o  appointed  him  to  acl  as  his  traflee,  and  employed  bim  to  regulate 
the  difpotaj  oFhi^s  propeity,  in  the  event  of  his  execution,  that  the  crvum 
might  not  profit  by  his  attainder!     Yes;  we  record  the  fad  with  ibrrow 
a^d  with  Ihaqpe,  the  Dukes  of  InTorfolk,  Bejdfokp,  and  Pevonshire, 
and  the  Earl  of  Th^vn ex,  (we  have  heard,  indeed,  of  fiill  greaterhames, 
but  we  mull:  difcredit  theailertion)  have  exerted  every  nerve  to  enforce  th<? 
eledion  of  Sir  Francis  JSurdett.     This  unnatural,  this  monftrous  alli- 
ance between  thehigheft  of  the  arikocracy  and  the  dregs  of  the  democracy, 
befpeaks  fuch  an  abience  of  ail  manly  fentiment,  fucha  fcandalous  derelic-  - 
tipnyf  duty,  fuch  a  contempt  of  public  opinion,  fuch  depravity  of  prin-' 
cipie,  and  fuch  negled  of  the  meaps  of  felt-prefervation,  that  the  mind,  in 
cpntemplating  it,  is  loft  in  a  nvngled  feniation  of  furprize  and  indignation. 
It  is,  ii^deed,  ^ifeh  de  sc,  an  ad  which  would  almoft  juilify  ihe  next  heirs  of 
iheie'/MtoSIe  noblemen  in  an  application  to  the  court  of  Chancery  for  a  fla- 
tute  of  lunacy.     That  fuch  a  vain,  em^^ty,  full-fed  blockliead  as  Mr.  Alder- 
man CoMPE  ;  or  fuch  a.forUrn-/icJ^£  of  a  party,  as  the  champion  of  the  scve- 
f^igntyof  thepeojtle,  Mr.  Fox,  wiio  have  no  public  charader,  and  little  pri- 
va-te  property,  to  lofe,  (hould  "  flrui  and  fret  their  hour*'  on  the  huftings, 
in  fudi  ah  abandoned  caufe,  is  no  matter  for  wonder  nor  for  anger;  but, 
aiTertuig  the  rights  pf  BritiQi  common^s,  we  will  afk  the  new  Duke  of 
Bedford  g^d  the  Earl  of  Than  et,  how  they  dared'openly  to  invade  the 
freedom  of  cledion,  by  appearing  upon  the  hiHlings   at  Brentford,  and 
tlierc,.  in  direcl  violation  of  one  of  the  plaineft  principles  of  the  Britifh  con- 
f^tution^  taking  an  adive  aiui  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  Jacobixiical  can- 
didate ?     If  they  know  not  the  law  of  Parliament,  'tis  proper  tfccy  (hould  be 
taught  it;  if  they  break  it,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  'tis  proper  they 
fiiould  be  punifiicd  for  the  breach.     We  have  done,  for  the  prefe^it,  vyilh 
thefe  democratic  peers,  tbefe  anomalies  in  the  political  world,  thefe  .non- 
4eicripts  in  the  moral  creation.     But   when    we  confider  their  condud  in 
Middlefex,  that  of  Lord  Salisbury  jn  Hertfordfliirc,  and  the  Hill  more 
Ui)accoun table  condud  of  fome  other  perfonages  whom  we  forbear  to  name, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  tlie  dreadlul  infatuation  which  marks  thefe  dif- 
aftroas  times,  producing  a  chaos  that  fets  all  reafoning  at  defiance;  but 
that,  unhappily,  fandions  the  fuppofition   that  the  revolutionary  principle 
bas  made  a  much  greater  progrefs  in  the  moral  and  political  world,  than 
the  friends  of  the  country  are  willing  to  admit.     In  Ihort,  when  we  witnefs 
Ijich  condud  in  fuch  men  as   the  lall  to  whom   we   allude, — condud  at 
variance  with  ali   their  avowed  principles,  and  diredly  fubverfive  of  all 
their  itUerells  in  life,  where  are  we  to  look  for  uniformity  of  adion,  orcon- 
fillency  of  fentiment? 

The  leading  members  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  committee  are  a  perfon    - 
livho  was  tried  in  the  month  of  Juiic  Jafl:  for  obtaining  money  under  falie 
prctencQs,  another,  who  was  formerly  fent  as  a  delegate  from  tJie  London 
Correfpon.diLng.  Society  to  tlui.  National  Convention  of  France,  aud  who     ■ 
had  been  fentenced  to  tljc  pillory ;  a  third'  who  had  been  long  cpnfined  in 
^Newgate,  on  a  charge  of  hi^h  treafon;  a  fo6rth,  who  had  been  adually 
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tried  for  tliat  offence ;  a  fifth,  who  has  been  in  ahnofl  every  prifon  of  the 
meUopoJis.      The  relU    with  very  few  exceptions,    are  bankrupts  alike 
in  oha^acler  and  in  circumilances.     His  molt  acllve  foipporteis   are  the 
vary  dregs  of  the  populace,  the  very  refure  and  fcuni  of  tlie  capital.     And 
theie  ;ire  the  alTociates  of  the  Ilcnvanis,  the  Russeilsy  and  the  CavendisIiesH f 
Haj>pily  for  the  community  the  independent  part  of  the  county  has  at  length 
roiized  fiom   its  lethargy;  they   begin  to  fee  that  the  caul'e  which  Mr* 
Mainwauiog  is    fighting  is   the  caule   of  f^ciety;  the  caufe  of  the  niagi- 
ftracy  againll  the  mob;  of  the  law  againft   the  lawlefs;    of  the  friends  of 
religwn,  morals^  and  good  order  againft  their  moft  inveterate  enemies, 
A  number  o (gentlemen,  have,  accordingly,  come  forward,  in  a  manner  highly 
honourable  lo  tlic  objed  of  their  fupport  as  well  as  to  themfelves,  railed  9, 
fund  for  deftaying  the  expences  of  the  ele6lion,  and  appointed  commiltees 
ior  managing  its  concerns.    The  county  has  thus  aflerted  its  rights  and  vin4 
dicated  its  iionour.— -The  Jacobins,  both  ariflocratical  and  democraticaf, 
will,  we  trull,  be  defeated,  and  virtue  ultimately  receive  that  complete  trl- 
iimph  which  will  effeclually  prevent  tlie  repetition  of  fuch  difgraceful  fcenes. 
One  advantage  has  been  derived  from   the  conduct  of  the  Jacobinical 
jarty  duriijg  this  election.  We  now  know  that  the  members  of  the  Whig  Club,  "'' 
and  of  the  late  Oppoiition  iii  parliament,  maintain  the  fame  principles  witfii 
Sir  FRANCIS  BuRDETT,  whatever  i\\e\t Jirofessions  may  have  been;  for 
ihey  have  made  common  caufe.with  him  on  the  prefent  occafion.   'Mr.  *^ 
Combe  propofed  him ;  Mr.  Fox  openly  canvaffed  for  him;  Mr.  S»kri- 
,J)AN  headed  one  of  his  committees,  (that  is  as  fbon  as  his  Parliamentary    ' 
,Pnvilage  rendered  i  t  prudent  for  him  to  ad);  and  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
Devonshire, andBcDFORD, have  exerted  their  utmoit  intereft  and  infiuetice 
jn  his  behalf.     And  this  fupport  was  given  immediately  after  he  had,  mofl 
impudently  and  nioft  falfely,  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  there  was  no 
liberty  in  this  country,  and^hat,  therefore,  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to  live 
in!!!— Mr.  Byng,  too,  with  a  duplicity  that  excites  abhorrence,  thxDUgh 
he  openly  profeiied.to  ^tand  tingle,  and  wholly  unconnedled  with  either  of 
the  other  candidates,  formed  aiecr^t  coalition  with  Sir  Fr  ancis  BurdetT- 
His  confidential  agents  have  folicited  double  votesofmany  of  his  friends;  and 
evefk  treated  with  difrefjx^ct  fome  freeholders  who  propofed  to  vote  fbrMr. 
%ng  ajid  Mr.  Main  waring.     Indeed  Mr.  Byng  has  openly  profefTed  on  tfie 
hufdngs,  iiis  vffy  Ugh  usijiect  i©r  Sir  Francis  Burdett;  of  courfe  he  could 
have  no  real  objeoiion  to  a  coalition  with  him.     But  he  knew  that  any 
public  avowal  of  fuch  a  coalition  would  materially  affect  his  own  interefl:; 
and,  ther^cre,  it   is  that  his  declarations  and  his  conduct  are  at  variance. 
The  county,  however,  will  no  doubt  remember  and  reward  fuch  hypocrify. 
It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  fhould  have 
talked  of  the  annihilation  of  liberty  In  this  country  immediately  after  his 
return irom  France;  where  he  mull  have  witnefled  a  fyftematic  defpotifm, 
unequalled  for  its  feverity  and  extent,  on  the  whole  furface  of  the  civilized 
globe;  and  where,  he  rouil  haveJtnown,  the  jitlerance  of  fucha  fentiment, 
applied  iQtkat  government,  ^ould  liave  procured  him,  an  immediate  place, 
yvithout  any  previous  form  of  law,  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the  Citizen  Conful, 
in  feme  one  rf  the  many  thoufand  real  Baftilies  vvitli  which  the -Republic  of 
France  is  .now  crowded,  under  the  mild  and  benevolent  influence  of  that 
lihrty  aaid  t^ality  which  he  appears  anxious  to  introduce  into  his  native   . 
land! .  T0  wii^t  are  we  to  afcribe  this  man's  extraordinary  keennels  of  per- 
cepfion,  in  .tJie  dik'overy  of  imaginary  grievances,  here,  and  his  inveterate 
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blindnefs.to  the  cxiftence  of  nuraberlcfs  and  iiamelers  oippreflions  fieref 
Are  they  imputable  to  his  /lead  or  to  his  heart  f     We  (hall  leave  him  to  fet- 
tle that  point  with  his  own  confcience.     But  let  him  not  harbour  the  arro- 
gant fuppoiition,  that  his  folly  or  his  falfehoods  can  impofe  upon  the  /teojik 
«f  England, liowevcr  they  may  tend  to  inflame  \ki^  Jtupulace  of  the  metropo- 
lis !     Since  his  admiration  of  Frenchmen  is  fo  (Irong,  we  would  recommend 
*tlus  filly  demagogue  to  apply  for  inftrudlion  to  Camille  Jourdan,  who  is  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a  republican  by  ailo/itian.     We  have  feen  that 
pamphlet  of  his,  which  excited  fo  much  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  Firft  Conful, 
as  to  induce  him  to  fupprc's  it  on  the  eve  of  its  publication.     The  whole 
impreffion  was  (eized,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  fix  copies,  one  of 
which  came  to  our  hands.     It  is  entitled  '*  Vrai  Sens  du  Vote  National 
fiir  le  Confulat  a  Vie  ;"  and  contains  the  author's  reafons  for  giving  his  vote 
fcr  extending  the  duration  of  the  confular  dignity  to  the  life  of  Bonaparte. 
This  is  not  Oie  place  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  book  ;  but  werecom-1 
Inend  it  to  Sir  Francis  Burdctt,  becaule  it  contains  fome  pertinent  reflec-  \ 
tions  on  the  British  conftitution,  which  the  Citizen  underftands  and  appre-  i 
ciates  much'  better  than  the  Baronet,     The  author  truly  obferves,  in  exprefs  | 
contradidion  to  Sir  Francis,  that  the  EngliHi  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of  true 
liberty  than  any  people  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they  belt  know  hovi^  to 
pieferve  it ;  while  he  commends  their  wifdom  (alluding  to  the  fufpenfion  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act)  in  occafionally  reftraining  its  full  exercile  in  ordef 
to  retain  its  fubdance  entire.     We  recommend  to  Sir  Francis  to  enter ji 
tiie  litis  with  Camille  Jour  dan  on  this  fubjed. 

At  the  eleflion  for  the  cijty  of  London  a  test  was  propofed  by  a  prefbj* 
terian  of  the  name  o^Travers,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bind  the  candi* 
dateu  implicitly  to  obey  the   mandates  of  their  immediate  conAituents,  on 
all  queitions  whatever,  whether  public  or  private.     Mr.  Alderman  Combel 
was  the  only  one,  however,  who  fubfcribed  this  curious  teft,  and,  by  foi 
doing,  he  has  evinced  his  confumraate  igngiralice  of  the  conftitution,  and, 
confequently,  his  total  unfitnefs  for  the  fituation  which  he  has  been  chofen 
to  fill.     It  would  be  an  infult  to  the  underftanding  of  our  readers,  to 
enter  inloan  explanation,  or  defence,  of  that  principle  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  which   renders  every  member  of  parliament  a  reprefentative,  not  of 
the  particular  perfons  by  whom  he  was  elected;  which  would  lead  to  end- 
lefs  anarchy  and  confufion,  and  afford  a  complete  fanction  to  all  the  Jaco:*; 
binical  declamations  on  parliamentary  reform,  but  of  the  aggregate  body 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.     If  this  were  not  the  (Jafe  there  would  be 
au  end  to  the  reprelentative  fyflem,  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons  wouli' 
be  a  mere  afTembly  of  delegates,  directed  by  varying  and  oppofite  intcrett 
utterly  incapable,  not  only  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  (late,  but 
tranfacting  even  its   moft   ordinary  bulinefs.     Such  being  the   undbubte 
feet,  it  is  a  matter  worthy  the  confidcration  of  that  Houfe,  whether 
member,  who  has  figned  a  teft  which  completely  incapacitates  him  for  th 
difcharge  of  his  duty,  ought  not  to   be  expelled.     It  will  fcarcely  be  dq 
sied,  that,   with  fuch   a  member,  the   reprefentation  is  imperfect ;  he  i| 
jDnuch  worfe  than  a  cypher  in  the  Houfe;  and  every  conftitutional  princi 
pie  feems  to  us  to  demand  his  expulfion. 

Our  comments  on  the  fubjcct  of  election,  which,  at  this  'moment,  is  0 
primary  intcreft  to  every  member  of  the  community,  have  led  us  fo  fal 
that  our  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  the  continent,  and  the  policy  of  foreigl 
powecs^  mu:t  ncccfTarily  be  poftponed. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Sle  HiJIory  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  Tear  1745.     By  John  Home,  Efq, 
4to.     Pp.  394.     il.  IS.  boards.     Cadell  and  Davies,     i8o2. 

T  JNQUESTIONABLY  there  is  no  circumftanee,  which,  on  * 
KJ  calm  contemplation,  is  calculated  more  deeply  to  imprefs  the 
mind,  than  the  inftabtlity  of  power,  and  the  periihable  nature  of  ail 

^  human  grandeur.. ,  When  thofc  whp  have  been  placed  on  the  Aim** 

mitsoflife,  who  have  diredled  the  councils,  and  fwayed  the  fccptre 

of  a  kingdom,  are  funk  into  misfortune,  it  affords   an  awful  fchool 

of  inftrudlion,  as  well  as  pity.     The  virtues  they  have  difplayed,  and 

the  crimes  they  have  committed,  no  longer  retain  their  relative  value 

in  our  eftimation  :  we  willingly  palliate  the  one,  and  we  delight  to 

applaud,  and  even  exaggerate,  the  other.     In  a  word,  all  fober  view 

of  truth,  or  eflimate  of  charader  is  now  at  a^  end ;  and  we  feel  ir- 

reftftibly  rivelted  to  the   ftriking   comparifon  of  the  (late  to  whici2 

they  have  funk,  with  the  hejght  from  which  they  have  fallen. 

Perhaps  th^  page  of  hiflory  affords  no  example  more  pregnant  with 

^.fuch  ftrikmg  rcverfe  of  fortune,  than  the  ftory  of  the  HOUSE  of 

STEWART,  and  the  fate,  in  particular,  of  that  unhappy  prince, 

who  fo  confpicuoufly  figured;  in  the  rebellion,  in  the  year  1745. — 

Convinced  as  we  deeply  are,  of  the  invaluable  bleflings,  both  civil 

and  religious,  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  reprobating,  as  fincerely, 

the  deluuons  of  popery,  and-  the  abominable  do£(rines  of  arbitrary 

power,  we  rejoice  in  the  fortunate  ilTue,  which  it  pleafed  Almighty 

God  to  put  to  thecoAt«ft.^    But,  at  the  diftance  of  almoft  threescore 
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years,  the  hiftorian  might  be  permitted  to  render  juftice  to  the  me- 
mory of  men,  who  nobly -ftruggled  for  what  they  conceived  as  rt^ht\ 
and  the  reader  might  give  to  their  fate  a  tear  of  compafEon,  while 
he  grieves  for  the  lot  of  humanity.  That  fuch  arc  the  feelings  of 
the  illuftrious  Perfbnage  now  upon  the  Britifh  throne^  on  the  perufal 
of  this  hiftory  even  in  hs  prefent  fhape,  we  have  little  doubt;  and 
we  wifli  that  the  fame  amiaole  temper'  had  been  manifeiled  by  its 
author. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  contcft  in  queftion  is  an  event  pecnliarly 
Sttcd  to  operate  on  the  reafon,  as  well  as  the  prejudice,  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  ifland;  fo  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  render  an  account 
of  it  altogether  uninterefting.  What  man  could  do,  however,  has 
been  done  by  the  prefcnt  writer.  Frigid  in  his  conceptions,  meagre 
as  to  his  fads,  and  infufFerably'tirefome  and  feeble  in  his  narrative, 
he  has  achieved  enough  to  prove  the  capabilltiis  of  the  fubjed;  and 
among  the  good  eiFe^s  which  his  volume  is  calculated  to  producCj 
will,  we  hope,  be  that  of  calling  forth  the  efforts  of  fome  abler  pen. 
.  During  the  vifits  of  the  far-famed  author  of  "  Douglas  "  to  the  fouth, 
we  had,  in  former  times,  witneflcd  his  talents  for  anecdote,  as  well 
«4  his  delight  in  egotifm:  but  it  was  really  fomething  different  from 
this,  fomething  more  akin  to  the  refpe(E):abIe  go£ipping  of  Plutarch 
that  we  expe£led;»  and  we  were  even  prepared  to  have  forgiven  an 
old  acquaintance,  if,  together  with  the  well-told  adventures  of 
*'  Claries  Stuart,"  we  had  alfo  got  the  hiftory  of  John  Home.  As 
there  is,  however,  no  book  fo  perfeftly  meritorious,  as  not  to  be  lia- 
ble, in  feme  fort,  to  objeftion,  fo  there  is  no  one  fo  entirely  objec- 
tionable, as  to  be  deftitute  of  merit.  The^vifible  preponderance  of 
the  former  over  the  latter  quality  in  the  prefent  work,  added  to  the 
utter  difappointment  in  the  expectations  we  had  formed  of  it,  has 
jiaturally  excited  thefe  fentiments.  Yet  we  might  have  refleSed  hovr 
limited  is  the  fphcre  of  human  genius,  and  that  equally  to  excel  in 
oppofite  departments  of  literature,  is  rarely  given  to  the  fame  man. 
It  is  one  thing  to  produce  a  (ingle  good  a£ling  tragedy,  and  another 
to  come  forth  an  accpmpliflied  hiftorian.  Notwithftanding,  we  fliall 
endeavour  to  give  a  /^air  and  impartial  account  of  this  Hiftory  to  our 
readers.  We  (hall  attempt,  in  an  analyfis  of  the  work,  to  notice  its 
errors,  to  correal  its  prejudices,  and^  in  one  place,  even  to  fupply  its 
defers;  extracting,  at  the  fame  time,  fufficient  fpecimens  of  ihe 
good,  as  well  as  the  bad,  which  it  certainly  contains. 

He  who  with  eager  eyes  opens  this  quarto  volume,  will  auger  ill 
of  it  from  the  Dedication,  and  no  better  from  the  Preface.  To  de- 
dicate a  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion  to  his  Majefty,  was,  without  doubt, 
^zjingular  ftep.  It  obvioufly  proclaimed  the  performance  to  be  the 
cold produSf ion  of  a  party-man:  becaufe,  on  the  one  hand,  no  writer 
of  delicacy  would  haveaddrefled  to  his  fovereign  a  panegyric  on  his 
ci^emies;  and,  on  the  other,  he  would  as  little  haveftood  prominent- 
ly forward,  if  he  really  meant  to  do  jujlici  to  his  friends.  All  that 
we  can  collect  from  fo  curious  a  pieco  of  dedicatory  compofition  it 
.  tbisi 
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this;  ^*  That  the  author^  John  Home,  hathYizA  the  good  fortune  to 
be  prailVd  by  his  Majefty;  ergo^  it  would  ill  become  the  faid  John 
Home  to  praife  the  virtues  of  his  fovereign  !*' — So  much  for  the  De- 
dication.— In  regard  to  the  Preface,  it  is  fo  utterly  incoherent  in  it- 
felfv  and  fo  totally .  irrelevant  to  the  fcope  of  the  hiftory,  that  we 
will  not  wafte  time,  by  dwelling  on  it  for  a  moment.  If  the  author 
W/i chance  to  delay,  till  it  was  rather  late^  the  talk  of  compofingthefe 
introdu(5iory  pieces,  it  furely  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  furnift^ 
them  refpedtably,  and  even  ready-made^  from  the  literary  manufa£lo- 
rics  of  Lond(m  or  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Home  fets  out  with  an  account  of  the  Highlands,  and  High-i 
landers  of  Scotland,  which,  although  very  iniperfeft,  is  the  mdft 
raluablc  part  of  his  book.  Having  had  no  very  accurate  notion  our- 
fdves  of  the  extent  of  the  diftridts,  which  are  denominated  **  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,"  until  we  perufed  Mr.  Home's  account,  we 
fliall,  for  the  benefit'  of.  fuch  of  our  readers  as  may  be  in  fimilar  ig- 
norance, extradt  what  he  fays  concc!;ning  the  limits  of  that  Angular 
country. 

**  Scotland  is  divided  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands:  thefe  countries; 
whofe  inhabitants  fpeak  a  different  language,  and  wear  a  different  garb,' 
are  not  fcparated  by  firths  or  rivers,  nor  diflinguifhed  by  northern  and 
fouthern  latitude:  the  fame  fhire,  the  fame  panfh  at  this  day,  Contains 
parts  of  both ;  fo  that  a  Highlander  and  Lowldnder  (each  of  them  flanding 
at  the  door  of  the  cottage  where  he  was  bom)  hear  their  neighbours  fpeak 
;  a  language  which  they  do  not  underftand.  -     . 

"  That  the  extent  and  limits  Of  the  country  called  the  Highlands  (at  the 
time  of  v^rhich  I  write)  may  be  feen  at  one  glance,  a  map  of  Scotland  ift 
prefixed  to  this  volume,  where  a  winding  line,  from  Dumbarton  upon  the 
river  Clyde,  to  Duniftra  upon  the  firth  of  Dornoch,  feparates  the  High^ 
lands  from  the  J^owlands. 

''  This  line,  beginning  at  Dumbarton,  goes  on  by  CriefFand  Dunkeld 
to  Blairgowrie  in  Perthihire,  from  which  jt  runs  diredly  north  to  the  forefl 
ofMorven,  in  the  heights  of  Aberdeeniliire:  at  (from)  Morven  it  proceeds 
liill  northwards  to  Carron  in  Banffshire:  from  Carron  it  takes  its  courfe 
due  weft,,  by  Tarnoway,  in  the  fliire  of  Munay,  to  the  town  of  Nairne  (in 
the  fmall  fhire  of  that  name):  from  Nairne  the  line  is  continued  by  Inver- 
nefs  to  Conton,  a  few  miles  to  the  wefl  of  Dingwall  in  Rofs-Qiire:  at  Con- 
ton  it  turns  again  to  the  north-eafl,  and  goes  on  to  Duiiiflra,  upon  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  frith  of  Dornoch,  where  the  line  of  feparation  ends ;  for 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  frith  of  Dornoch  (that  runs  up  between 
Rofsihire  and  Sutherland)  is  altogether  Highland,  except  a  narrow  Itripe 
of  land,  between  the  hills  and  the  German  ocean,  which  walhes  the  eafl 
coafl  of  Sutherland  and  Caithnefs.  To  the  welt  of  this  line  lie  the  High- 
lands and  IHands,  which  make  nearly  one  half  of  Scotland,  but  do  not  coa* 
tain  one  eighth-part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  wild,  rugged,  and  defolate,  as  is  well  expreffed  by  the  epithets 
given  to  the  mountains,  which  are  called  the  grey,  the  red,  the  bleak,  and 
the  yellow  mountains,  from  the  colour  of  the  flones  of  which,  in  Ibme 
places,  they  feem  to  be  wholly  compofed,  or  from  the  colour  of  the  mofs, 
which)  in  other  places, .  covers  them  like  a  mantle.'^ 
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Of  the  Ample  manners,  and  abftemious  habits  of  the  inhabitant!) 
the  author  thus  writes: 

*'  In  the  Highlands  there  are  no  cities^  nor  populous  towns,  no  trade 
or  fno. )  commerce,  no  raanufadures,  but  for  hom^  confuniption;  and  very 
little  agriculture.  The  only  commodity  (produce)  of  the  country,  that 
fetches  money,  is  cattle;  ana  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  to 
take  care  of  the  herds  of  their  blaCk  cattle,  and  to  wander  afler  them 
among  the  mountains. 

**  From  this  account  of  the  Highlands,  it  is  manifed,  that  the  common 
people,  earning  little,  mufl  have  fared  accordingly,  and  lived  upon  very 
little:  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  really  did  live,  and  how 
they  endured  the  want  of  thole  things,  which  other  people  call  the  con-* 
veniencies,  and  even  the  neceHaries  of  life.     Their  houfes  "'fcattered  in  a  • 
fflen*  or  Arath,  were  ufualiy  built  cf  fod  or  turf^  fometimes  of  clay,  and 
Icone  without  lin^.     In  fuch  habitations,  without  houfehold  (luff,  or  uten- 
fils  wrought  by  ah  artificer,  the  common  people  lived  during  the  winter,! 
lying  upon  boards  with  heath  or  flraw  under  them,  and  covered  with  their 
plaids  and  blankets.     For  a  great  part  of  the  year,  they  fubfifled  chiefly 
upon  whey,  butter,   cheefe,   and  other  preparations  of  milk,  fometimei 
upon  the  blood  of  their  Cattle,  \  without  much  grain  or  animal  food,  ex- 
crept  what  of  the  latter  they  could  procure  by  filhing  or  hunting,  which, 
before  the  late  rebellion,  were  free  to  peoplp  of  all  ranks,  in  a  country 
where  the  rivers  and  lakes  fwarmed  with  fi[h,  and  the  hills  were  covered 
with  game.     Making  a  virtue  of  neceifity,  the  Highlanders  valued  them- 
|elves  upon  being  able  to  live  in  this  manner,  and  to  endure  cold  and  hun- 
gei^  to  a  degree  almoil  incredible.     In  thofe  days,  the  chieftains  and  gen* 
tlemen,  who  were,  many  of  them,  flock-ikrmers  and  graziers,  though  much 
better  actommodated  than  their  inferiors,  occationally  lived  like  the  com- 
xnon  people, §  and  contended  with  them  in  hardineis,  maintaining  that  it 
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'  A  glen  is  a  narrow  vale  with  a  rivulet,  and  liills  on  each  fide. — A 
ilrath  is  a  valley  with  its  hills,  and  a  river."  From  ^\%mtcurate  definitioii 
it  might  be  necelTary  for  us,  who  never  f/w  the  Highlands,  to  afk,  in  what 
part  of  the  valfey  are  the  laid  hills,  and  in  what  part  the  river?  Is  the 
liver  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  or  are  the  hills  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  ? — 

f  **  The  winter  town,  as  it  was  called,  confifted  of  a  number  of  fuch 
houfes,  and  fometimes  a  better  one  belonging  to  a  gentleman  or  farmer.— 
Jn  fiimmer,  the  H^hlanders  left  the  Winter  town,  with  their  cattle  and 
ftirvants,  and  went  to  the  hills  (for  to  each  of  the  winter  towns  belonged 
a  confiderable  trafl  of  land  in  (on)  the  adjacent  hills).  There  they  built 
temporary  huts  in  the  lliylings,  or  beft  fpots  of  paftur'e,  removing  from  one 
ihyling  to  another,  when  the  grafs  failed.  About  the  end  of  Auguft  they 
left  the  bill,  and  returned  to  the  winter  town."  We  had  underitood  that 
the  huts  themfelves  were  denominated  '^  fhylings."--i?w. 

*  "  The  firfl  thing  the  Highlanders  did,  when  they  went  to  the  hillsi 
was  to  bleed  all  their  black  cattle;  and  boiling  the  blood  in  kettles,  with 
a  great  quantity  of  fait,  as  foon  as  the  raefs  became  cold  and  folid,  they 
cut  it  in  pieces,  and  laid  it  up  for  food.'' 

§  "  The  Highland  gentlemen  ufed  to  make  hunting-parties,  and  go  fo 
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WIS  unworthy  .of  a  Highlander  to  (land  in  need  even  of  oatmeal,  to  dif- 
charge  the  prime  duty  of  man,  and  fight  for  his  chief.  In  th^'e  Words, 
Which  are  their  own,*  the  Highlanders  expreiied  thdr  opinio^i  ol  tiiem-. 
felves,  and  their  enthuiiafm  for  clanQiip/' 

We  muft  acknowledger,  that  we  have  no  where  met  with  fo  clear 
and  fatisfailory  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  that  at- 
tachment manifcftcdby  the  Highlanders  to  theHou/eof  8TEWART, 
as  is  given  in  the  prefent  worlc.  It  commenced,  as  it  appears,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  when  that  diftinguiflied  general,  the  Marquis  of 
Montrofe,  procuring  the  King's  commiflion  to  command  in  Scotlan)), 
raifed  the  Highlanders  in  "^the  royal  caufe,  and,  by  his  popular  ta« ' 
lenCs,  and  brilliant  vi£(ories,  fixed  them  in  the  intereft  of  that  ua* 
fortunate  family.  Not  that  this  fierce  and  uncultivated  people  ever 
entered  into  the  difputes,  civilor  religious,  which  had  given  rife  to 
the  war:  Montrofe  had  the  addrefa  to  excite  and  direct  their  cha^ 
rafteriftic  cnthufiafm ;  and  they  coniidered,  merely  in  the  light  of 
**  an  injured  chief,"  the  prince  for  whom  they  fo  nobly  and  fuccefs- 
fulJy  combattcd.  Accordingly,  at  the  era  of  the  Reftoration,  the - 
Highlanders  were  in  great  favour  with  Charles  H.  and  afterwards 
with  his  brother  King  James;  and  were  more  than  once  employed 
by  thofe  monarchs  tochaftife  the  infolence,  land  control  the  obftinacy 
of  the  covenanters.  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  ti)e  Highlanders  look 
arras  to  oppofe  the  government  of  King  William-. — From^  the  year 
1689,  *^^y  ^^P^  "P  *  conftant  correfpondence  with  James JI.  during 
his  vefidence  in  France,  arid  afterwards  with  his  fon,  both  in  France 
and  Italy,  On  the  acceflion  of  the  family  of  Hanover  In  1714,  they 
again  flew  to  arms. — In  171 6,  another  rebellion,  at  the  inftigation 
of  Spain,  broke  out  in  the  Highlands:  bat  both  of  thefe  were  ot 
ftiort  duration,  and  were  eafily  crufhed  by  the  vigour  of  the  govern- 
ment. Thus  wc  find,  that  the  attachment  of  the  Highlands,  and, 
in  fa£t,  of  the  mod  populous  and  warlike  diftridls,  had  uniformly 
continued,  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  George  II. — It4$ 
remarkabJcy  that  the  principles  of  Jacobitifm  and  fFh'i^giJm^  em- 
braced, at   firft,  by  the  different  clans,  during   the  misfortunes  of 


the  hilh  in  time  of  froft  and  fnow,  where  they  remained  feveral  days.— 
They  carried  with  them  no4>rovi{ion8,  but  bread  and  cheele,  with  ibm«i 
bottles  ofwhifky,  and  flept  upon  the  ground,  wherever  night  overtook 
them,  wrapped  up  in  their  plaids."-^We  have  heard  an  anecdote  on  this 
fubjed,  which,  if  known  to  Mr.  Home,  fliould  not  have  been  omitted  here, 
A  hardy  chieftain,  when  ftretcblng  himlelfout  to  fleep  on  fuch  an  occa* 
fion,  happened  unluckily  to  calt  his  e_ye  upon  his  Ton  (4  lad  of  twenty), 
who  had,  with  great  care,  made  a  jilllvw  of  sn<yw\  and,  lading  it  under  his 


*  "  The  words  of  Sir  twen  Cameron,  often  quoted  by  his  countrymen/' 
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Charles  I.  invariably  adhered  to  them,  down  to  the  year  i74.5.-r3 
The  Ma  donalds,  the  Camerons,  the  Fraswrs,  and  many  others, 
were  eminent  for  the  former;  while  the  Campbells,  the  Granti,  &c« 
profffTed  the  latter,  with  at  leaft  an  equal  degree  of  pertinacity.  In 
feafons  of  pcacf*,  the  moft  hoftile  nations  never  entertained  againft  each 
other  a  m'>re  fettled  animofity:  and,  when  ftrife  ar.jfe,  from  what- 
ever origin,  it  was  fure  to  blitze  forth,  with  all  the  fury  of  civil  war.* 
By  various  admlniftrations  in  England,  and  thefe  not  deficit  nt  la 
political  wifdom,  it  is  certainly  fingular,  that  no  meafures  were  taken 
to  reconcile  to  government  the  difafFe^led  clans,  who  lived,  under 
their  chiefs,  continually  in  arms  ;t  although,  from  the  Stuart  pa- 
pers, brought  to  light  by  Macpherfon,  it  appears,  that  the  number 
of  men  they  could  brkig  into  the  field  was  computed  at  no  lefs  than 
1^,000 ;  and  the  experience  of  nearly  a  century  had  evinced,  that 
every  declaration  of  war  with  France  or  Spain,  which  rendered  nc- 
ceilary  the  fcrvice  of  the  army  abroad,  was. the  certain  fignal  for  re- 
bellion at  home.  Of  this  danger  government  was  ferioufly  warned, 
in  the  year  1738,  by  a  very  etninent  man,  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cul- 
loden.  Lord  i  refident  of  the  Court  of  Seflion,  or  fupreme  court  of 
judicature  in  Scotland,  whofe  lervices  probably  were  greater,  and 
certainly  they  were  worfe  requited,  than  thofe  of  any  other  person 
"who  was  inftrumental,  in  averting  the  calamities  of  a  mofl:  alarming 
period.  The  meafures  Which  he  propofed,  together  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers,  in  the  words  of 
our  author  himfelf ;  both  becaufe  we  confidcr  the  paflage  as  one  of 
the  moft  memorable  in  his  book,  and  becaufe  it  prefents  one  of  th? 
few  occafions,  on  which  Mr.  Home  has  made  an  attempt  at  any 
thing  like  delineation  of  charaiSter. 

*'  Duncan  Forbes,  born  a  younger  brother,  and  bred  to  the  law>  had 
pafTed  through  the  different  offices  of  that  profeflion,  which  ufually  lead  to 

/ 

•  *^  The  chiefs  fometimes  went  to  law  with  one  another ;  but  the  deci- 
fions  of  the  Court  of  Seffion,  and  the  judgments  of  the  Privy  Council,  were 
not  of  much  avail,  unlefs  the  party,  who  had  obtained  judgment  in  his 
iavour,  was  more  powerful  than  his  antagonid,  or  better  fupported  by  his 
neighbouring  chiefs.  Locheil  and  Mackiritofti  were  at  law,  and  at  war,  for 
S60  years  r*     See  note,  p.  10. 

f  The  feudal  fyftem,  in  its  original  purity,  prevailed  in  the  Highlands 
previous  to  the  year  1746,  when  the  hereditary  jurildidions  were  abolifli- 
ed  by  law.  The  wealth  of  a  chieftain  was  then  not  eftimated  by  monejf, 
iut  by  the  number  of  his  military  retainers.  *'  About  the  year  1740," 
(fays  Mr.  Home,  at  p.  20,  in  note)  "  fome  low-country  gentlemen  made  t 
parly  to  vifit  the  Highlands,  when  they  were  entertained,  at  the  houfe  of 
one  of  their  chiefs,  with  great  hofpitality,  and  a  profuiion  of  game,  fiih,, 
and  French  wine.  One  of  the  guefts  alked  the  landlord,  fomewhafc  blunt- 
ly. What  was  the  rent  of  his  efiate  ?  He  <inrwercd,  he  could  raife  500 
men.    This  (lory  is  told  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  who  was  killed  at  tlie 

batdeofCulloden," 
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the  chair»  univcrfally  eftecmei,  and  thought  ftill  worthy  of  a  higher  office 
llian  the  one  he  held. — When  called  to  preiide  in  the  fuprcme  court  of 
jttlice  in  Scotland,  he  fully  anfwered  the  expedlations  of  his  countrymen  : 
h\%  manners  gave  a  Juflre  to  the  dignity  of  his  Ration;  aifid  no  prefident  of 
the  Court  of  Seflion  was  ever  more  refpeded  and  beloved.  He  wa$  a 
whig  upon  principle;  that  is,  he  thought  the  government  eflablifked  at  the 
revolution  was  the  befi  form  of  government,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain. In  the  end  of  autumn,,  in  the  year  1738,  he  came  to  Lord  Milton's 
houfe  at  Brunflane,  one  morning  before  breakfafl.  Lord  Millon  was  fur* 
prifed  to  fee  him  at  fo  early  an  hour,  and  alked  what  wa^  the  matter  ?  A 
matter,  replied  the  prefident,  which,  I  hope,  you  will  think  of  fome  im- 
portance. You  know  very  well,  that  I  am,  like  you,  a  whig;  but  I  am 
alfo  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  the  Highlanders,  and  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  moft  of  their  chiefs.  For  fome  time,  I  have  been  revolving  in 
my  mind  different  fchemes  for  reconciling  the  Highlanders  to  government:^ 
DOW  I  think  the  time  is  come  to  bring  forward  a  ii^beme^  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  certainly  have  that  effed. 

'*  A  war  with  Spain  feems  near  at  hand,  which,  it  is  probable,  will 
foon  be  followed  by  a  war  with  France ;  and  there  will  be  occafieu  for 
more  troops  than  theprefent  (landing  army:  in  that  event,  I  propofe  that 
government  Ihould  raile  four  or  live  regiments  oT  Highlanders,  appointing 
an  Englifli  or  Scotch  officer  of  undoubted  loyalty  to  be  colonen  of  each 
regiment;  and  naming  the  lieutenant-colonel,  majors,  captains,  and  fubal- 
terns  from  thij;  liil:  in  my  hand,  which  comprehends  all  the  chiefs  and 
chieftains  of  the  diiaffeded  clans,  who  are  the  very  perions,  whom  France 
and  Spain  will  call  upon,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  to  take*  arms  for  the  Pretender. 
If  government  pre-engages  the  Highlanders  in  the  manner  I  propofe,  they 
will  not  only  ferve  well  againft  the  enemy  abroad,  but  vvill  be  hofta^a$ 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  relations  at  home :  and,  I  am  perfuaded> 
that  it  will  be  abfolutely  impoffible  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  the  Highlandsjr* 
1  have  come  hae  to  fliow  you  this  plan,  and  to  entreat,  if  you  appro^^e  ki£ 
it,  that  you  will  recommend  it  to  your  friwKi  Lord  Hay,*  who,  I  am  told, 
is  to  be  here  to-day  or  to-morrow,  in  his  way  to  London. 

*'  Twill,  moft  certainly,  (faid  Milton)  (liow  the  plan  to  Lord  Hay ;  b\!t 
I  need  not  recommend  it  to  him ;  for,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  it  will 
recommend  itfelf, 

"  Next  day,  the  Earl  of  Hay  came  to  Brunftane:  Lord  Milton  fhowed 
Hm  the  prefident's  plan,  with  which  he  was  extremely  plea'ed,^  and  car- 
rying it  to  London  with  him,  prefented  it  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  wfii 
read  the  preamble,  and  faid,  at  once,  it  was  the  m<)ft  ientible  plan  he  had 
ever  feen,  and  was  iurprrfed  that  nobody  had  .thought  of  it  before. 

*'  He  then  ordered  a  cabinet  council  to.  be  lummoned,  and:  laid  the 
plan  before  them,  expreffing  his  approbation  of  it  in  the  itrongelt  terms, 
and  recommending  it  as  a  nieafure  which  ought  to  be  caVried  into  execur 
tion  immediately,  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  Spain.     Nolwithita»ding  the  inl- 


*  ''  Archibald  Earl  of  Hay  (who,  in  the  year  1743,  fucceeded  hi§  bro- 
ther John  Duke  of  Argyll)  was  the  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and,  du- 
ring the  long  adminiftration  of  that  miniiler,  had  the  management  of  the 
king's  affairs  in  Scotland  committed  to  him:  Lord  Milton,  Juft(ce  Clerk, 
Was  fub-miniiler  tg  Lord  Hay." 
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ntfler's  recommendation,  every  member  of  the  council  deblared  himfelf 
againd  the  mealure,  airuring.Sir  Robert  Waipole,  that>  for  his  fake,  they 
could  not  poifibi)'  agree  to  it;  that,  if  government  fliioujd  adopt  the  plan  of 
the  Scots  (Scotch)  judge,  the  patriots  (for  fo  the  oppofition  was  called) 
^ould  exclaim,  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  always  deiigned  to  lubvert 
the  Britifh  conditutioh,  was  raiiiiig  an  army  of  Highlanders  to  join  the 
ilanding  army,  and  endave  the  people  of  England.  •  The  plan  was  fet 
afide;  and  next  year  (1739)  Britain  declared  war  againfl  Spain." 

Of  the  truth  of  this  aifecdote  we  can  entertain  no  doiibt,  as  we 
'find,  by  a  note  of  the  author,  that  he  had  it  particularly  from  Lord 
Milton  himfelf;  and  Mr.  Home,  whatever  be  his  faults,  has  a  title 
to  our  refpeft  on  the  fcore  of  authenticity.  Had  not  the  judicious 
plan  of  the  Lord  Prefident  Forbes  been  unfortunately  rejedled  by  a 
timid  policy,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  rebellion  in  1745 
would  never  have  taken  place;  fo  true  it  is,  that  the  beft  interefts  of 
the  community  are  too  often  obftrufted  by  parly,  or  facrificed  to 
prejudice ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  happinefs  of  ftat-es,  and  the 
revolutions  of  empires,  may  as  frequently  depend  on  the  efforts  or 
the  genius  of  a  fingle  man. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1744,  when  our  grand 
£eet  was  ih  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  troops 
cngaged'on  the  continent,  in  fupporting  the  doubtful  fortunes  of  the 
lioufe  of  Auflria,  an  invafion  of  a  moft  alarming  nature  threatened 
Britain.  Marechal  de  Saxe,  with  the  young  Pretender,  at  the  head 
of  a  French  army  confifting  of  15,000  men,  were  on  the  point  of 
ianding  on  the  £nglifli  coaft;  while  the  difaffe^led  Hi^landers  in 
the  north,  with  3000  French  auxiliaries,  were  to  have  commenced 
the  Var  in  that  quarter  of  the  ifland.— Partly  owing  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  government,  and  partly  to  a  ftorm  at  fea,  which  wrecked 
many  of  the  tranfports  off  Dunkirk,  the  French  abandoned  the  en- 
tcrprize.  But,  as  Mr.  Home  juftly  obferves.  Prince  Charles's  fud- 
den  appearance  in  the  Highlands,  in  the  following  feafon,  can  be 
cOnfidered  only  as  **  a  fragment  of  the  original  defign,**  and  proceed- 
ed chiefly  from  his  chagrin,  at  perceiving  himlelf  to  be  the  dupe  of 
prench  artifice.  It  is  probable,  alfo,  that  the  peculiar  caft  of  the 
prince's  charadler  (of  which  Mr,  Home  takes  nq  notice)  tended  pre- 
maturely to  accelerate  the  expedition ;  and  that,v  indeed,  bore  fufi- 
tient  evidence  of  the  fanguineoefs  of  temperament,  and  the  raihnefs 
of  entcrprife,  which  fo  confpicuoufly  marked  it. 

Without  any  thing  biit  promifes  from  the  French  miniflry,  and 
"with  no  prbfpc*Sl  of  fuccefs  from  his  Scottifh  adherents,  unlefs  power- 
/ully  fupportcd  by  a  foreign  armament,  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy  by  the  allies  (on  the  lith  bf  May,  * 745)9  at  once  determined 
Prince  Charles  to  try  his  fortune' in  Britain.  He  embarked,  accord- 
ingly, at  St.  Lazaire,  on  the  ,20th  of  June,  with  feven  attendants. 
His  entire  force  cbnfifted  of  ah  old  60  gun  (hip,  that  never  made 
out  the  voyage,  and  was  fiirnifhed  by  tWo  private  individuals,  and 
of  a  (mall  French  frigate,  well  itamed  the  Doutelle.    After  imtow-s 
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jyefcaping  fome  Englifh  (hips  of  war,  and  endeavduring  to  toucH  . 
at  various  parts  of  Scotland,  he  at  length  landed  at  Erifca,  an  in- 
confidcrable  ifland  near  South  Uift,  off  the  weft  cbaft  of  Argylfliirc. 
The  mode  of  his  reception  in  that  fequeftered  diftrift,  ferves  to  con- 
veyan  idea  of  the  char^dcriftic  prudence,  but  the  ftill  morp  characrs 
teriftic  enthuflafm,  of  the  Highlanders,  and  is  thus  defcribed,  not  , 
without  intertft,  by  Mr.  Home. 

**  His  attendants. giving  out  that  he  was  a  Joung  Irifh  prieft,  condufled 
him  to  the  houfe  of  the  tackfman,  who  rented  ali  the  fmail  iflands;  of  him 
they  learnt?  that  Clanronald  and  his  brother  Boifdale  were  upon  the  i^and 
of  South  Uifl;  that  young  Clanronald  was  at  Moidart  upon  the  main  land.  , 
A  meilenger  was  immediately  difpatched  to  Boiidale,  who  is  faid  to  liave 
had  great  influence  with  his  brother.  Charles  (laid  all  night  on  the  iHand 
£rifca,  and  in  the  morning  returned  to  his  fhip.  Boiidale  came  aboard 
foon  after..:  Charles  propofed  that  he  fhould  go  with  him  to  th^  main  land. 
affiA  in  engaging  his  nephew  to  take  arms^  and  then  go,  as  hi$  ambaflador, 
to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  Macleod.     To  every  one  of  ihefe  pro*  ^~ 

pofals  Boiidale   gave  a  flat  negative^  declaring  that  he  would  do  his  ut«  j 

moft  to  prevent  I14S  brother  and  his  nephew  from  engaging  in  (b  deiperate 
an  enterprise ;  alluring  Charles^  that  it  was  needlefs  to  lend  any  body  to 
Sley;  for  that  he  had  feen  Sir  Alexander  Macdunald  and  Macieod  very 
lately^  and  was  deiired  by  them  to  acquaint  him,  (if  he  (hould  come  to 
Soudi  Uifl>  in  his  way  to  the  Highlands)  that  they  were  determined  not 
to  join  him,  unlefs  he  brought  over  with  him  a  body  of  legular  troops. — 
Charles  replied  in  the  bed  manner  he  could ;  and  ordering  the  fhip  to  be 
unmoored,  carried  Boiidale  (whole  boat  hung  at  the  liein)  feveral  milet 
onward  to  the  main  land^  preffing  him  to  relent^  and  give  a  better  anfwer. 
Boifdale  was  inexorable;  and,  getting  into  his  boat,  left 'Charles  to  pur* 
fue  hif  courfe,  which  he  did  directly  for  the  coaft  of  Scotland;  and,  com* 
ingto  an  anchor, in  the  bay  of  Locnnannai^h,  between  Moidart  and  Ari- 
faig,  fent  a  boat  alhore,  with  a  letter  to  young  Clanronald 

"  In  a  very  little  time  Clanronald,  with  his  relation  Kinlochmoidart* 
cameaboard  the  Dou telle.  Charles,  almoU  reduced  to-delpair  inhis  in« 
terview  with  BoilUale,  addreifed  the  two  Highlanders  with  great  emotion, 
and,  fumming  up  his  arguments  for  taking  arms,  conjured  them'  to  afiifl 
their  prince,  their  countryman,  in  his  utmol^  need.  Clanronald  and  his 
friend,  though  well  inclined  to  thecaufe,  pofitively  refufed  ;  and  told  him, 
one  after  another  (the  other),  that  to  take  arms  without  concert  or  liipport, 
was  to  pull  down  certain  deftru6lion  on  their  own  heads.  Charles  perfift- 
ed,  argued,  and  implored.  During  this  converCation,  the  parties  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  deck:  a  Highlander  flood  near  them, 
armed  at  ell  points,  as  was  then  the  fadiion  of  his  country :  he  wa^  a 
'  younger  brother  of  Kinlochmoidart,  and  had  come  off  to  the  (hip,  to  en« 
quire  for  news,-, not  knowing  who  was  aboard;  when  he  gathered,  from 
their  difcourfe,  that  the  ftranger  was  the  Prince  of  Wales:  when  he  heard 
hit  chief  and.h is  brother  refute  to  take  arms  with  their  prince,  his  colour 
went  and  came,  his  eyes  fparkled,  he  lliifted  his  place,  and  ^ralped  his 
fword.  Charles  obferved  his  demeanour,  and,  turning  brilkiy  towards 
him,  called  out.  Will  not  you  a  (lift  n>er— I  will,  I  will,  laid  Ronald; 
'  tfioiigh  no  other  man  in  the  Hfghia^ds  Ihould  draw  a  I'word,  lam  ready 
to  die  for  you,     Cnarles,  with  a  profufion  of  tlianks  and  acknowledgements, 
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extolled  his  champion  to  the  ikies,  faying,  he  only  wiihed  that  all  tfce 
Highlanders  were  like  him.  Without  further  deliberation,  the  two  Mac- 
donalds  declared  that  they  alfo  would  join,  and  ufe  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  engage  their  countrymen  to  take  arms.  Immediately  Charles, 
with  his  company,  went  aihore,  and  was  conducled  to  Boradale,  a  farm 
which  belonged  to  the  e/late  of  Clanronald. 

"  The  perlbns  who  landed  with  Charles  at  Boradale,  on  the  25th  of  * 
July,  were  the  Marquis  of  Tulllbardine, '(elder  brother  of  James  Duke  of 
AthoH)  who  had  been  attainted  in  the  year  1716  ;  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan, 
ivho  had  been  tutor  to  Charles;  Sir  John  Macdonald,  an  officer  in  the  Spa- 
nilh  fervice;  Francis  Strickland,  an  Englilh  gentleman;  Kelly,  a  clergy- 
man, who  had  been  fent  to  the  tower  of  London,  for  his  concern  iri  the 
Bi(hop  of  Rochefter's  plot;  ^Eneas  Macdonafd,  a  banker  in  Paris,  who 
was  Kinlochmoidart's  brother ;  and  Buchamian,  the  meflenger  fent  to 
Kome,  by  Cardinal  de  Tencin." 

From  his  retreat  at  Boradale  the  Prince  immediately  fent  meflcn- 
gers  to  the  principal  clans,  to  which  he  looked  for  afjiflancc ;  and 
the  firft  chief  that  came  to  him  was  a  very  diftinguifbed  and  amiable 
character,  Cameron  of  Locheil. 

"  Donald  Cameron,  called  by  the  Highlanders  Yomig  Locheil,  (for  his 
father  was  fiill  alive,  but  attainted,  and  in  exile)  had  fucceeded,  hi  the  ' 
year  1719,  to  his  grandfather  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  (of  whom  fo  many  mar- 
vellous ftories  are  told  by  his  countrymen  at  this  day).  Educated  ih  the 
principles  of  his  ancellors,  Locheil  was  devoted,  like  them,  to  the  family 
of  Stuart;  and  the  old  Pretender  liad  conceive'd  \o  great  an  opinion  of  the 
charadter  and  influence  of  this  chief,  that,  in  the  year  1729,  he  wrote  him 
a  letXer  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  gives  him  full  and  ample  po\\'«r8 
to  treat  with  fuch  of  his  friends  in  Scotland,  as  he  thought  might  be  truft- 
'«d,  and  fettle  every  thing  concerning  his  affairs.  The  Jacobites  fh  the 
Highlands,  and  in  the  Lov  lands  of  Scotland,  were  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  th  s  letter,  an'd  had  recourle,  upon  every  occafion,  to  Cameron 
of  Locheil. — He  was  one  of  the  feven,  who,  in  the  year  1740^  figned  the 
Affociation,  which  Drummond  of  Bochaldy  carried  to  the  old  Pretender  at 
Rome;  and,  when  the  court  of  France,  after  the  difafier  (by  dorm)  at  Dun- 
kirk, withheld  their  aid,  he  was  one  of  thofe,  who  fent  over  Murray  to 
diiiliade  Charles  from  coming  to  Scotland,  without  a  body  of  foreign 
troops;  and  he  was  not  a  little  troubled,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
Charles,  -acquainting  him  that  he  was  come  to  the  f^ighlands, .and  defired 
to  fee  him  immediately.  Locheil  complied  with  the  requeft  of  the  letter. 
He  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  Boradale,  thaa  Charles  and  he  retired  by 
themfelves. 

.  "  The  converfation  began,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  with  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  minifters  of  France,  who 
had  fo  long  amufed  him  with  vain  hopes,  and  deceived  him  with  falfe 
prorailes;  their  colonels  in  his  caufe,  he  faid,  but  ill  agreed  with  the  opi- 
nion he  had  of  his  own  pretenfions,  and  with  that  impatience  to  aflert 
them,  with  which  the  promifes  of  his  father's  brave  and  faithful  fubje<5is 
had  inflamed  his  mind.  Locheil  acknowledged  the  engagements  of  the 
chiefs,  but  obferved,  that  they  were  no  ivays  (no  wife)  binding,  as  he  had 
come  over   without  the   llipulated  aid ;  and^   therefore,  as  there  was  not 
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the  lead  prorped  of  f\iccefs,  he  adviled  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  return  to 
Francff,  aiid  to  referve  himffelf  and  his  faithful  f.iendji  for  a  more  favour^ 
able  opportunity.  Charles  refufed  to  follow  Locheil's  advice,  affirming 
that  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  prefent^ would  never  come: 
thatalmoll  all  the  Britidi  troops  were  abroad,  and  kept  at  bay  by  Madhal 
Sixe,  \yith  a  fuperior  army  :  that  in  '  ccitland  there  were  only  a  few  new- 
railed  regiments,  that  had  never  feen  (ervice,  and  could  not  ft  and  before 
the  Highlanders:  that  the  very  firft' advantage,  gained  over  the  troops^ 
would  encourage  his  father's  fi'iends  at  home  to  declare  themielves:  that 
his  iriends  abroad  would  not  fail  to  give  their  aliiilance :  that  he  only 
wanted  the  Highlanders  to  begin  the  war. 

*'  Locheil  ftill  leiilled,  entreating  Charles  to  be  more  temperate,  an<f 
confent  to  remain  concealed  where  he  was,  till  he  (Locheil)  and  his  other 
friends  Ihould  meet  together,  and  concert  "what  was  belt  to  be  done.-^ 
Charles,  whofe  mind  was  wound  up  to  the  utmoll  pitch  of 'impatience, 
paid  no  regard  to  this  propbfal,  but  anfwered,  that  he  was  determined  to 
put  all  to  the  hazard.  In  a  few  days,  faid  he,  with  the  few  friends  that 
I  have,  J  will  erect  the  royal  ftandard,  and  proclaim  to^  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain that  Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the  crown  of  his  anceftors, 
to  win  it,  or  to  perilh  in  the  attempt:  Locheil,  who,  my  father  has  oftea 
told  me,  was  our  fir  melt  friend,  may  ftay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the 
^newfpapers  the  fate  of  his  prince. — No,  faid  Locheil,  1!11  fliare  the  fate  of 
my  pr»nce;  and.  fo  ftiall  every  man,  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has  givea 
me  any  power.  Such  was  the  fingularconverlation,  on  the  refu't  ot  which 
depended  peace  or  war.  For  it  is  a  point*  agreed  among  the  Highland- 
:ers,  that'  if  Locheil  had  perfitled  .in  his  refufal  to  take  arms,  the  other 
fhiefs  would  not  have  joined  the  ftandard  without  him,  and  the  fpark  of 
rebellion  mufl  have  inltantly  expired.     It  was  otherwife  decreed." 

Sir  John  Cope,  who  commanded   in  chief  in  Scotland,  learning, 
foon  after,  that  the  Pretend.er  had  drawn  together  a  conuderablc  force,  ^ 


*  "  It  is  no  lefs  certain,  though  not  fo  generally  known,  that  Locheil 
left  his  own  houle,  determined    (as  he  thought)    not  to  take  arms.     In  his 
w^y  to  Boradale,  he  called  at   the  hoiife  of  his  brother  John  Cameron  of 
Faflefern,  who  came  out  immediately,  and  afked.  What  was  the  matter 
that  had  brought   him  there  at  fo  early  an  hour?     Locheil  told  him,  that 
the  Prince  was  landed  at  Boradale,  and  had  (i^nt  for  him.     Fallefern  afked 
\vhat  troops   the  Prince  had  brought  with   him,  what  money,  what  arms? 
'    Locheil  anfwered,  that  he  believe^  the  Prince  had  brought  with  him  nei- 
ther troops,  nor  money,  nor  arms;  and,  therefore,  he  was  refolved  not  to 
be  concerned  in  the  affair,  and  would  do   his  utmoft  to  prevent  Charle« 
from  making  a  ra(h  attempt.     Faffefern  ajiproved  his  brother's  fentiments, 
and  applauded  his  relblution  ;  advifing  him,  at  the  fame  time,  not   to  go 
any  farther  in  the  way  to  Boradale,  but  to  come  into  the  houfe,  and  im- 
part his  mind  to  the  Prince  by  letter.     No,,  faid  Locheil,  I  ought,  at  leaft, 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  give  my  reafbns  for  declining  to  join  him,  which 
admit  of  no  reply.     Brother,  laid  Fafiefern,  I  know  you  better  than  you 
.know  yourCelf.  ^  If  this  Prince  once  fets  his  eyes  upon  you,  he  will  make 
jou  do  whatever  he  pleafes.     Fallefern,  in  the  year  1781,  repealed  the 
^onveyfation,  between  him  and  his  brotiicr,  to  the  authcr  of  this  hiftory.'* 

nurehed 
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marched  into  the  Highlands,  at  the  head  of  the  King's  troops,  iti 
order  to  oppofe  him:  but  declining  to  give  him  battle  on  the  heights 
of  Corryarrack,  an  immenfe  mountain  between  Stirling  and  Fort 
Auguftus,  while  the  royal  arrpy  turned  off  to  Invcrnefs,  that  of  the 
rebels  proceeded  direftly  into  the  low  country,  and,  without  oppo- 
fition,  fcized  Edinburgh.  The  inefFe6iual  preparations  made  to  de- 
fend the  city,  the  levying,  arming,  and  difciplining  the  VoIunUerh 
make  a  very  ludicrous  appearance,  and  occupy  by  far  too  great  a 
portion  of  the  volume.  But  the  faiSI:  is,  the  author  had  himfelf  en- 
lifted  in  this  valiant  corps|  and  the 

Quaque  ipse  roiferrima  vidi, 
£i  quorum  pars  magna  fui, 

(an  account  which  feems  to  have  much  fincerity,  and  fome  trAith  ift 
it)"  is,  therefore,  very  naturally  uppermoft  in  his  mind.  We  cannot, 
however,  help  exprcffing  our  difapprobation  of^an  invidious  attempt 
to  blacken  the  chara£ier  of  a  mod  refpe6):able,  and  moil  meritorious 
adtor  in  the  fcenes  of  that  period,  Mr.  Drummond,  afterwards  chief 
magiftrate  of  the  city,^  and  its  reprefentative  in  parliament  :  for  the 
author  plainly  intimates,  that  Mr.  £h*ummond's  condu6^  was  defti- 
tute  of  fincerity  as  well  as  patriotifm ;  and  that,  for  the  paltry  pur- 
pofes  of  borough- politics,  he  was  willing  to  have  Sacrificed  tl^e  ho- 
nour, together  with  the  fafety,  of  his  country. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  at  the  palace  of  Holy  rood -houfe,  is  well 
defcribed,  and  furnifhes  by  far  the  moft  fpirited  paflage  we  have 
been  able  to  difcover  in  Mr.  Home's  book.  It  has  fomewhat  both 
pf  the  outline  and  the  colouring  of  an  abler  mailer. 

"  About  ten  o'clock  the  main  body  of  the  rebels,  marching  by  Dud- 
dingflon  (to  ayoid  being  fired  upon  by  the  cafile),  entered  the  King's 
Park,  and  halted  in  the  hollow  between  the  hills,  under  the  peak  called 
Arthur's  Seat.  By  and  by  (in  a  fbort  time)  Charles  came  down  to  the 
DukeVwalk,  accompanied  by  the  Highland  chiefs,  and  other  commanders 
of  his.  army. 

"  The  park  was  full  of  people,  (amongft  Whom  was  the  author  of  this 
hiftory)  all  of  them  impatient  to  fee  this  extraordinary  perfon.     The  figure 
and  prefence  of  Charles  Stuart  were  not  ill  fuited  to  his  lofty  preteniions. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth,  tall  and  handfome,  of  a  fair  complexion;  \ 
he  had  a  light-coloured  perriwig,  with  hiiown  hair  combed  over  the  front; 
he  wore  the  Highland  drefs,  that  is,  a  tartan. fliort  coat,  without  the  plaid, 
a  blue  bonnet  on  hi§  head,  and  on  his  breafl  the  liar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew.     Charles  ftodd   ibme   time  in  the  Park,  to  (how  himfelf  to  the  I 
people;  and  then,  though  he  was  very  near  the  palace,  mounlcsd  his  Iwrfe, 
either  to  render  himfelf  more  confpieuous,  or  becaule  he  rode  well,  and  ; 
looked  graceful  on  horieback. 

"  The  Jacobites  were  charmed  with  his  appearance:  they  compared  - 
him  with  Robert^ the  Bruce,  whom  he  referabled  (they  laid)  in  his  figure 
as  in  his  fortune.  The  Whigs  looked  upon  hirh  with  other  eyes.  They 
acknowledged  that  he  was  a  goodly  pcrlon;  but  they  obierved,  that,  eren 
in  that  triumphant  hour,  when  he  was  about  ^to  enter  the  palace  of  his 
fathers^  the  air  of  his  countenance  was  lai^uid  and  melancholy;  that  he 

looked 
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looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  fa(liion>  but  nqt  like  a  hero,  qr  si 
conqueror.     Hence  they  formed  theirconclu lions,  that  the  cnterprlze  wai 

.  above  the  pitch  of  his  mind,  and  that  his  heart  was  not  great  enough^  foi^ 
the  fphere  in  which  he  moved.     When  Charles  came  to  the  palace  he 

'  diluiounted,  and  walked  along  the  piazza,  towards  the  apartments  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  When  he  was  near  the  door,  which  Hood  open  to 
receive  him,  a  gentleman  ftepped  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  his  fword,  and, 
railing  his  arm  aloft,  walked  up  fiairs  before  Charles." 

Scarcely  had  the  heralds  proclaimed   King  James  VIIL  at  the 
Crofs  of  Edinburgh,  and    Prince  Charles  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
when  Sir  John  Cope,  who  had  brought  his  troops,  by  fea,  from  the, 
north,  landed  at  Dunbar  in  Eaft  Lothian,  and  advanced  to  give  bat^ 
tie  to  the  rebels  on   the  plain  of  Prefton.     In  Mr.  Home's  account 
of  this^ engagement  (which  took  place  on  theiift  of  September  1745), 
as  well  as  of  the  occurrences  that  immediately  precede4  it,  his  feeble^ 
ncfs  and  prolixity   are   particularly  confpicuous.     The   royal   army» 
overwhelmed  with  terror  at  the  fudden  and  furious  outfet  of  the  High- 
landers, every  where  gave  way,  and,  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes,  were 
driven  with  great  flaughter  from  the  field.     A  viftory  more  complete^ 
gained  by  an  inferior  over  a   fuperior  force,  does  not  occur  in  the 
records  of  hiftory.     Had  the  character  of  the  Prince  been  as  prompt 
and  vigorous,  as  it  unqueftionably   was  humane,  amiable,  and  pa- 
tient, the  raihnefs  of  his  attempt  might  have  found  feme  apology  in 
the  fuccefs  with  which  it  was  attended.     Well  might  he  have  ej^- 
;  claimed  with  Caefar,  jaSfa  ejl  alea!  the  die  is  caft;  and,  by  inftant- 
ly  penetrating  into  England,  the  leffon  of  celerity,  which  he  learnt 
from   that  extraordinary  man,  might   have   enabled  him  to  difpute 
with  efFcfl:  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.     He  who  had  conceived  and, 
executed  the  defign  of  landing,  with   but  /even  perfons,  at  Erffca, 
had  no  claim  to  prudence  \  and    he  had   now  nothing  for  it,  except 
daring  valour,  and   a  geaerous   effort  of  defpair.     To  the  timid  ad- 
vifers,  therefore,  with  whom  he  was  furroundcd,  and  who  difTuaded 
him  from  the  entcrprize,  he  might  have  faid,  in  the  words  of  ano* 
ther  ufurper  than  Caefar,  (and  his  gallant  anccftor  who  fell  at  Flod- 
den  would  probably  have  made  the  reply) 

— "  Sliives !  I  have  fet  ifty  life  upon  a  caft. 
And  I  will  ftand  the  hazard  of  the  die." 

The  truth  is,  the  battle  of  Prefton  had  rendered  the  Pretender 
mafter  of  Scotland.  The  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  forts  in  the 
north,  were  neither  ftrongly  fortified,  nor  numeroufly  garrifoned.— r 
The  fudden  confternation  that  had  feized  the  fouthern  part  of^he 
ifland,  while  it  palficd  liis  enemies,  would  inconceivably  have  ani- 
mated and  n\ultiplied  his  friends.  Indeed,  the  fituation  of  either 
kingdom  was  moft  deplorable  and  unprotedled.  Our  beft  troops  were 
ftill  in  Germariy  :  the  king  (George  II.)  had  but  juft  come  ove^ 
after  the  battle  of  Dettingen;  and  the  Dutch  auxiliaries  were  not 
yet  arrived  in  England,     Bat  the  Prince  confumed^  in  the  vain  and 
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ufeleft  parade  of  a  court  at  Edinburgh,  thofe  irretrievable  moments^ 
which  were  fortunately  improved  by  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the 
government.     His    councils,  whicn   from   the  |>eginfling  were  never 
vigorous,  became,  every   day,  more  jarring  as  well   as  irrefolutc.— * 
Like  too  many  of  his  anceftors,  he  appears  to  have  been  eafily  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinions  of  other  men;  and  while  he  was  preflcd,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  ardour  of  Lord  George  Myrray  and  the  Duke 
of  Perth,  he  was  checked,  on  the  other,  by  the  caution  of  his  tutor 
Sheridan,  and  by    the   pufillanimity,  and   perhaps  the  treachery,  of 
his  fecrctary  Murray.     Among  all    his  advifers  there  feemed  not  a 
man  calculated  to  take  the  lead,  by  fuperior  boldnefs,  or  tranfccnd- 
cnt  talents ;    and   the  Hitrbiand  chiefs,    although  they  adored  their 
Prince,  were  incurably  jealous  and  diftruftful  of  one  another.     Hence 
it  happened,  after  nearly  fix  weeks  were  fpent  in  preparation  and  de-* 
lay,  when  the  refolution  to  march  fouth wards  was  at  laft  taken,  the 
rebels  beheld   two  holHle   armies  aflembled  to  oppofe  them;  the  one 
headed  by  General  Wade,  and  threatening  them  from  the  caft,  the 
other  commanded  by  the   Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  coverins:   the 

IS. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fix  weeks  were  fo  miferably  ipif- fpent, 
that  elapfed  between  the  battle  of  Piefton  and  the  march  into   Eng-  ' 
land,  is  thus  fliortly  defcribed  by  Mr.  Home,  and  evinces  the  juftice 
of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

*'  The  Prince  Regent,  iii.the  morning  before  the  council  met,  bad  a 
iev^e  of  his  officers,  and  other  people  who  favoured  his  caufe.  When  the 
council  rofe,  which  ofien  sat  ^very  hng,  for  his  coun(el!ors  .frequently  differed 
in  ojitnion  'u^itk  one  another,  and  fometimes  with  him,  Charles  dined  in  public 
with  his  principal  officers.  After  dinner,  he  rode  out  ivith  his  life-guards^ 
and  ufuaily  went  to  Duddingfton,  where  his  army  lay.  In  the  evening, 
he  relumed  to  Holyrood-hou'.e,  and  received  the  Ihdies  imo  came  to  his  drawing- 
redm:  he  ihcu  su/i/ied  in  public ;  and  generally  there  was  z^/^.f/V  a/ j/^;^^/",  ««// 
M  ball  afterwards/* 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  example  of  Caefar.  It  is  not  re- 
corded, as  far  as  we  know,  that  that  great  man,  (although  by  no 
means  infenfible  to  the  charnis  of  the  Roman  ladies)  immediately  af- 
ter he  had  paflcd  the  Rubicon  and  furprifed  the  city,  fpent  much  time 
in  debating  in  private,  or  fupping  in  public.  At  Rome  he  tarried 
riot  a  fingle  day;  he  puflicd  forward  to  Brundufium,  where  he  block- 
aded  Pompey  ;  and  thus  drove  him  cut  of  Italy. 

Thele  are  refle<Sions,  which  naturally  arife  in  the  mind,  on  fur- 
veyin^  the  events  of  a  moft  anxious  and  alarmin-g  period:  but  no 
rcflediii^ns  of  any  fort  fecm  to  aiife  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Home,  or,  at 
leaft,  he  omits  to  impart  them  to  his  readers.  In  faft,  the  great 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  his  book  is,  that,  whatev  ?r  it  be,  it  is  not 
JHISTORY.  It  is  a  meagre  and  defultory  detail,  that  has  no  tiffue 
to  fupport,  and  no  intereft  to  enliven  it.  It  affumes  the  range  of 
modern  hiftory,  with  little   of  its  information;  and  it  difplays  the* 

deficiency 
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deficiency  of  antient  narrative,  without  any  of  its  eloquence. — Here 
there  is  no  attempt  (except  a  very  impcrfedt  one  in  the  outfet)  to  de- 
lineate a  piSure  of  manners  fo  widely  different  from  our  own  ;  to 
trace  events  to  their  adlual  origin,  in  the  circumftances  of  the  times, 
or  the  charaftcr  and. policy  of  the  a^^ors;  in  a  word,  to  exhibit  * 
feries  of  fa<3s,  caufes,  and  confequences,  combined  v;ith  their  mu- 
tual dependencies,  and  their  various  and  complicated  relatiofis.— • 
But  it  may  be  faid  that  the  author  afpircs  nq  higher  than  the  difplay 
of  diligence  and  impartiality^  a  praifc,  however,  in  all  its  latitude, 
which  we  cannot  concede  to  him.  Neither  do  we  think  that  hcj 
fufficicntly  conforms  to  the  golden  rule  prfefcribed,  to  the  hiftorian, 
by  a  great  m after;  Ne  quid  fal/i  dicere  audeat^  deinde^  ne  quid  veri  non 
iudeat;  ne  qua  fufpicio  gratia^  Jit  in  fcribendo^  ne  qua  fimultatis. — We 
acknowledge  that,  in  general,  he  tells  the  truth,  although,  as  will 
be  fcen  Fn  the  fequel,  by  no  me^ins  the  whsle  truth.  Yet  fometimes 
he  writes  like  a  whig,  who  is  a  fecret  favourer  of  the  Jacobites  ;  and 
fometimes  like  a  Jacobite,  who  is  an  open  apoiogift  of  the  whigs; 

Pergit  fiugnantia  secum 
Fr§ntihus  adversis  csmponere ; 

thus  unhappily  purfuing  the  certain  method,  not  of  gainings  the  fuP- 
frage,  but  of  lofing  the  favour  and  partiality  of  both.  The  book, 
iieverthelefs,  we  fincerely  believe  to  be  the  very  beft  book  that  Mr, 
Home  was  capable  of  producing;  and  with  which,  fuch  as  it, is,  th& 
reader  muft  be  contented. 

Should  thefe  ftridlures,  which  a  fenfc  of  duty,  but  no  prejudice 
J?ainft  the  author^  has  drawn  from  us,  be  thought  by  any  unnecef^ 
farily  fevere,  we  beg  leave  to  adopt  the  language,  while  we  aflcrC 
the  freedom,  of  a  wife  antient  j  who,  pofleffing  himfelf  an  extenfive 
knowledge  of  men,  and  a  keen  difcernment  of  merit,  well  knew  the 
general  unwillingnefs  of  his  age  to  acquiefce  in  the  fober  decifions 
5)f  criticifm  :  Si  laudaveris^  parcus^  fi  culpaveris^  nimtus  fuijfe  dicaris  , 
j^uamvis  illud  plenijjime  hoc  rejlri^ijjim}  feceris : — Sed  hac  nos  non  re^ 
.tardant. 

[To  he  concluded  in  our  next,~\ 
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(Continued from  p.  238. J 

'T^HE  tenth  article  is  **  an  examination  ,of  an  infcription  on  a  harn 
11.  in  Kent;  the  mantle  tree  in  the  Parfonage^houfe  at  }r\^\m^on  in. 
Northamptonftiire,  as  dejcribedhy  the  Profejfors  Wall  is  and  Ward,  r^- 
foifec(\  and  feries  and  Remarks  on  the  general  ufe  of  Arabic  Numerals 
in  England.  Jn  a  Letter  fr$m  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne,  F.  A.  S.  ia 
Richard  Gough,  Efi:* 

In  the  tenth    volume  of  the  Archaeologia  was  an  article  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  North,  that  wc  thought  at  the  time  to  be  very  convincing. 
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as  very  argumentative,  very  learned,  and  very  com prehenfivci  Thit 
^ated  the  introduction  of  thofe  numerals  into  England,  about  the 
year  1240;  and  feemingly  upon  found  hifti^rical  authority. 

'*  To  this  great  reftorer  of  learning  Robert  Grofthed,  biflio|$  of  Lincoln," 
he  faid  at  the  clofe,  "  we  of  this  nation  principally  owe,  I  apprehend,  oar 
knowledge  of  the  cyphers  or  prelent  figures.    The  authority  fwhich]  I 
have  for  this  notion  has,  to  my  great  furprize,  been  hitherto  overlooktd, 
thoiigh  very  remarkable  and  equally  clear.     It  is  in  the  continuation  of 
Matthew    Paris*  Hisfria  ad  an.    1251,   p.    1112.  edit.  Parkeri,  where  be 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  John  Bafingftoke,  archdeacon  of  Leiccf- 
ter.     *  Hie  Magifter  Johannes  figuras  Graecorum  numerales,  et  earum  no- 
titiam  et  iignificationes,  in  Angliam  portavit,  et  familiaribus  fuis  declara* 
vit;  per  quas  figuras  etiam   literae  reprefentantur.     De  quibus  fi^uris  hoc 
maxime  admirandum,  qu6d  unica  figura  quilibet  numerus  reprelentatur ; 
quod  non  ^ft  in  Latino,  vel  in  Algarii'mo.^*     How  long  his  return  from 
Athens  was  before  his  death,  we  are  not  informed :  but  as  to  the  tefta- 
ment  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  which  John  firft  mentioned  to  blHiop  Groft- 
bed,  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  p.  800, f  the   bifhop  tranflated  it  into  Latin 
in  the  year  12  H  ;  and  riippofihgl)e  fent  to  Greece  for  them  as  foon  as  he 
received  information  of  them,  and  allowing   two  or  three  years   for  that 
bufinefs,  we  may  fuppofe  John  Balingfloke  s  return  from  Athens  was  be- 
tween 1235  and  J  240.     There  have  been  no  fpecimens  produced  of  them, 
which  are  undoubted  before  that  time.     Matthew  Paris  himfelf  knew  them 
not,  if  we  may  credit  the  manulcript  in  his  hand  in  the  king's  library,  in. 
which  the  dates  are  all  in  Roman  letters.  J     Johannes  de  Sacro  Bofco,  Pre- 
facius  Judaeus,  whofe  tables,  wrote  [written]  in   1308,  are   in  the  king^s 
library,  and  Roger  Bacon,  f'ho  all  ufied  the  figures,  lived  and  wrote  till 
after  the  time  above  affigned  for  the  introduction  of  them.     That  Thomas 
Rilhanger,  or  whoever  was   the  continuator  of  Matthew   Paris's   hiftory, 
Ihould  call  ihem  figuras  Greecorum,  is  no  wonder :  for,  if  we  will  not  with 
Huetius,  or  before   him  Petrus  Dafypodius,  profelTor  of  mathematics  at 
Stralburgh,  fuppole  them  to  be  derived- from  the  leifer  Greek  letters,  yet, 
as  the  introduction  of  them  to  us  was  from  Greece,  he  might  Avithout  ira-" 
propriety  call   them  Grac»fum  jiguras,  even  if  we  muft  fuppofe   tliem  ori- 
ginally invented  among  the  Indians,  whofe  country,   arts,  and  fciences 
were  fo  little  known  in  this  part  of  the  world."§ 

This  reafoning  fecmed  to  us  at  the  time,  we  remember,  as  ftrong 
as  the  very  nature  of  the  cafe  would  admit.  It  does  not,  however, 
feem  quite  fo  ftrong  to  us  at  prefent.  Yet  it  has  been  adopted,  we 
believe,  by  the  generality  of  fcholars  ever  fince.  And  the  author  has 
alfo  adverted  to  the  infcription  at  Helmdon,  of  which  he  would 
•*  not  venture  to  attempt  an  explanation;"  yet  he  did  "  Tcnture  to 
foretell,  that  fome  other  and  different  account  *'  than  what  Waliis 


■tewi 
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♦  This  is  in  Watts's  edition,  p.  721,  under  the  year  1252. 
t  In  Watts's,  p.  528*.  -j 

\  So  carelefs  has  this  thinking  author  been,  coficejming  his  language  herej 
§  P.  374—376. 
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or  Ward  had  given,  "  will  hereafter  appear  if  the  or'rginal  piece  oif 
wood  remains  undefaccd,"*  It  aftually  remains,  though  not  wholly 
undefaced  9  and  it  is  the  deiign  of  the  prefent  article,  to  coniidef  this 
with  fome  other  infcriptions,  in  order  to  fix  more  precifely  flill  ^the 
aera  of  the  Arahick  numerals  appearing  among  us.  The  author  has 
taken  much  pains  upon  the  fubjedij  ranges  through  a  variety  of  argii* 
ments,  and  {hews  an  extent' of  reading;  but,  what  is  more  to  his 
honour,  thinks  folidly^and  reafons  powerfully- through  a!L 

The  firfl:  infcription  is  a  fuppofed  union  of  thefe  Arabick  numc* 
rals  1 102,  upon  a  window-frame  of  ftone  at  the  end  of  a  large  barn, 
and  on  the  impoft  of  a  door-cafe  in  an  oaft-boufe  or  hop-kiln,  near 
the  i>arn,  at  Prefton-hall,  nigh  Aylesford  in  Kent,  the  feat  of  the 
Colepepers  formerly.  Mr.  Hafted  engraved  the  former  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Kent,  and  produced  both  of  them  as  proofs  for  the  ufe  of  thofe 
numerals  in  1102.  But  the  ^ate  is  accompanied  with  the  letters  T'C 
three  times  repeated,  the  initials  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Colepeper, 
and  with  five  fhields  of  arms,  one  of  them  the  Colepeper  arms  alone, 
the  others  of  Hardreftiall  quartered  with  them.  Thefe  furely  wili 
prove  fufEcient  lignatures^  for  the  age  of  the  infcription.     Now 

"  Thomas  Colepeper,  fon  of  John  Colepeper,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
heirefs  of  Sir  John  Hardrediall,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  manor  of  Bay- 
hall  in' Pembury,  and.  there  kept  his  fhrievalty  in  the  17th  and  18th -years 
of  King  Richard  the  fiecond.  Nor  can  I  colled  froc/any  part  of  the  pe- 
digree, as  detailed  by  Mr.  Hafted"  himfelf,  "  that  there  could  have  heen 
relident  at  Prellon-hall  any  male  defcendant  from  the  Colepepers  of  Bay- 
hall,  who,  as  fuch,' could  have  any  pretenfion  to  the  arms  of  Hardreftiall. 
The  claim,  as  I  conceive,  mull  have  been  founded  on  the  rharriage  of 
Thomas  Colepeper,  who  died  in  1587,  whh  Margaret  Colepeper  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Colepeper,  of  Bedgebury  in  Gondherft,  who  was  linealKy 
defcended  from  the  Colepepers  of  Bay  hall ;  -and,  if  fo,  their  fon  Thomas 
Colepeper,  who  iucceeded  his  father  at  Preilon-hall,  and  died  in  1602, 
had  a  right  to  quarter  the  arms  of  Hardrefhall  with  his  paternal  coat. 
Viewing  the  inlcription  on  the  oaft-houfe,"  which  is  the  fecond  of  the 
two  and  on  the  impoft  of  a  door-cafe  there,  "  T.  C,  with  the  Colepeper 
arms  fingle  might  hkvc  reference  to  the  father,  and  the  other  T.  C.  with 
the  ftiield  quartered  to  the  fon."f 

In  this  view  of  things  the  fimple  arms  can  belong  only  to  a  man 
>vho  died  in  1587,  and  the  quartered  to  one  who  died  in  1602.  The 
numerals  then,  1102,  are  gone  at  once  to  the  moon  for  chara£lers 
of  a  year.     As  all  things  loft  on  earth  are  treafured  there. 

*'  The  ftyle  of  ftrudtire  of  the  oaft-houfe,''  alfo,  *'  is  conformable  to  the 
buildings  ot  that  age,  and  the  fame  obferv^tion  will  apply  to  the  barn. — 
The  fide-walls  of  the  northern  bay '*  in  the  barn,  "  are  conftrudled  with 
ftone  to  the  height  of  about  fix  feet  and  nine  inches,  but  along  the  other 
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bays  the  height  ?s  gradually  leHTened;  and  near  the  fouth  end-there  is  a  very 
Kiw  ui'^derpinning  of  ftone,  and  above  the  ftone  work  to  the  eave*  the 
fides  are  boarded.    The  fouth  end  of  the  barn,  almoft'  from  the  ground,  i* 
of  brlrk.     The  north -end  wall  is  of  brick  "  too,  "  raifed  upon  rag-ftones  of 
[to]  the  height  of  fix  fjpet;  and  the  four  corners  of  the  barn  coigns  ^^ftone, 
of  the  fame  kind.     The  oaft-houfc  is  entirely  of  brick,  except  that  there 
are  fione  coigns  at  the  corners.     This  building  is  of  workroanfhip  not  in- 
elegant; and,  were  it  viewed  by  a  fiirveyor  converfant  ii)  antient  archi* 
tb^ure,  i  am  affured  he  would  not  fix  its  age  before  the  end  of  the  fi]c« 
leenth  century.''  * 

Thus  the  afpe£);  of  the  building  unites  with  the  hiftory  of  the 

armsy  co  refer  the  initial  letters,  the  dates,  and  the  arms,  to  the  only 

man  who  had  all  con\bined  in  his  name  or'his  perfon,  even  thatTho*> 

mas  of  Preflon-hall  who  died   in  1602.     Yet,  rn  order  to  go  flill    1 

deeper  into  thefe  fuppofed  dates,  let  us  obferve  from  another  fug- 

gefiion  of  Mr,  Dcnnc's,  that  to  "  Thomas  Colepeper,  by  whofe  di- 

re£tion  the  numerals    1102  were  affixed  to  the  barn  and  oaft-houfe, 

fuppofing  them  to  fpecify'a  year  (and  they  can  hardly  be  otherwife 

conftrued) ;  they  muft  have  marked  what  he  deemed  an  important 

ara  in  his  family.     For,  before  my  late  excellent  friend  Dr.  Jofeph 

Mil  net  improved  this  f^at,  and  took  down  *'  on  the  modern  plan 

*^  a  high  wall  that  was  in  the  front  of  it  "  on  the  antient  plan,  the 

plan  perhaps  beft  calculated  for  dignity  as  well   as  privacy;  '*  there 

were  two  more  infcriptions  bearing  the  fame  date.     One  of  them, 

as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hafted,  was  a  chimney;  the  other,  as  noticed 

by  Dr.  Harris,  on  an  old  flone-portal  on  the  left  hand  of  the  gate. 

And,  if  the  family  had  really  inhabited  this  manfion  five  hundred 

years,  it  is  not  in  the  ]eaft  furpriftng,  that  a  defcendant  fhould  be 

iblicitous  to  thus  perpetuate  fo  memorable  an  cvent.t"     That  very 

Thomas,  who  was  the  fon  of  a  Margaret  Colepeper  of  Bedgbury, 

who  was  thus  defcended  fronl  the  Colepepers  of  Bayhall,  and  finally 

a  fucceflbr  to  his  own  father  at  Preflon  Hall,  appears  to  have  been  fo 

elated  with  the  combination  of  fo  many  branches  in  his  own  flem  of 

the  Colepepers ;  as  to  have  become  an  antiquary  from  mere  pride  of 

family,  and   to  have   fixed  up  the  year  1102   with  his  own  name^ 

with  his  own  arms  either  fingle  or  quartered,  in  order  to  (how  the 

perfon  of  the  fixer,  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  very  year  of  the,  family's 

eflablifhment  originally  at  Prefton  Hall.     The  numerals  therefore  in 

life  are  only  a  little  before  1602,  and  as  1102a 'mere  defignatioa 

of  this  year  in  the  numerals  of  that. 

'  "  To  me  it  appears  very  dubious/'  fays  Mr.  Dennc  in  his  progrefs  of 
what  we  muft  call  triumpn  over  error,  "  whether  the  date  on  the  mande- 
tree  of  the  chimney  in  the  redlory-houfe  at  Helmdon  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  has  not  hitherto  been  mifread.     The  fame  of  this  mantle* 
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tree  extended  from  England  to  Germany,  from  Oxford  to  Wirtembergi 
and  I  chofe  to  refer  to  it,  becaufe;  it  was  th'e  firft  inicription  brought  foi'- 
ward  in  the  controverf}'  ?'*• 

'*  Dr.  Wallis  communicated  his  fentiments  upon  it  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  with  his  paper  was  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  whole  mantie-piecc,  of 
which  there  is  an  engraving  in  ths  Philofophical  Tranfa^tions.  With  th'« 
hope  of  rendering  what  I  have  to  offer  upon  the  fubje^  the  more  eafihf 
underftood,  my  ingenious  and  obh'ging  neighbour,  Mr.  Peete  of  Dartforcf^ 
has  furniQied  me  with  the  enclofed  fac  (imile  of  this  engraving,*'  which  is 
here  publifhed  in  the  fame  plate  with  (he  arms,  the  letters,  and  the  views 
of  Prellon  Hall;  "  as  alfo  with  a  copy  of  the  engraving  of  the  infcription, 
from  a  drawing  made  in  conformity  to  ProfeflTor  Ward  s  idea  of  it,"  which 
is  equally  publiHied  in  the  fame  plate. f  .- 

"  Notwithftanding  the  avowed  particularity  of  Dr.  Wallis's  account,  Rq 
negle^led  to  itiention  the  kindof  manfion  and  room  in  which  he  met  with 
this  ornamented  mantle-piece ;  a  point  that  deferved  fome  regard.  Fofj 
fuppofing  the  parlour  to  have  bepn  coeval  with  the  date  of  the  year  that  the 
Arabic  numerals  1133  import,  it  is  an  older  room  than  Wcftminfter  Hall; 
and,  if  the  whole  building  was  of  the  fame  aera,  Helmdon  Parfonage  is 
probably  far  more  antient  than  any  ©thcr  reclory-houfe  in  the  kingdom. 
But  if,  which  is  the  only  probable  luppofition,  the  edifice  had  been  rebuilt 
again  and  again,  and  had  likewife  undergone  many  repairs  in  the  courfo 
6f  five  centuries  and  a  half;  does  it  not  fome  what  border  on  the  marvellouSj^ 
that  all  the  workmen  employed  fhould  have  been  fo  extremely  careful;  as 
hot  to  have  in  the  lead  injured  this  relic  of  antiquity?  For  the  doflor  ap- 
prizes us,  '  that  he  did  not  remember  any  other  defacing,  than  a  late  parr 
ing  off  of  one  letter  with  a  knife,  by  a  perfon  whom  curiofity  prompted 
to  fee  the  colour  of  the  wood  underneath/' 

Dr.  Wallis  (bould  in  accuracy  have  fpecified,  what  the  word  was; 
But  this  accuracy  was  neglefted,  becaufe  the  "  paring  off"  had  beea 
"late"  or  recent,  arid  the  word  was  remembered.  It  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  three  letters,  that  appear  in  Wallis's  copy  detached 
from  the  reft  by  ftanding  above  them,  and  that  c^uld  confequently  b^ 
pared  off  by  a  knife,  in  the  ftupidity  of  a  defacing  curioufncfs,  with- 
out infringing  upon  the  others. 

"  The  infcription  is  thus  read  by  him — Afo  Dom^  Ano  133;  but  ProfefTor 
Ward  on  a  clofer  examination  (and  poflibly  under  a  prepofTeffion,  that  Dr. 
Wallis  had  afligned  too  early  a  period  for  the  introduftion  of  Arabic  nu- 
merals) thinks;  that  one  of  the  characters  had  been  mifunderflood,  and  that 
it  ought  to  fee  1233.  What  had  been  taken  for  the  fecond  1  being  really 
2,  will  not  however,  on  infpedion  of  the  fac  iimile,  fatisfy  an  unbiafled 
perfon,  that  an  error  muft .  not  al(b  be  imputed  to  the  ProfefTor ;  and  that 
what  Dr.  Wallis  took  for  1,  and  Dr.  Ward  for  2,  is  [not]  the  further  ftroke 
of  the  fecond  n  in  the  abbreviated  word  anno.  And,  this  being  granted^ 
the  character  to  denote  the  century  mufl  be  fought  for  elfewhere." 

All  this  is  fo  loofely  conjeftural  and  fo  Httlc  convincing,  that  we 
are  tired  of  copying  it.     We  mean,  however,  to  fpeak  ourfelves  upon 
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the  point,  before  we  conclude  this  article,'    And  we  proceed  at  pre- 
fent  to  fomething  more  folid,  in  the  reafoniiigs  of  Mr.  Denne. 

"  Dr.  Wallis  obferved,  that  in  one  half  of  the  front  of  the  mantle-tree 
there  is  a  dragon  wUh  wings. — A  dragon  volant  is  not  indeed  any  novel 
objed ;  you  find  it  often  I'culptured,  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  to  the 
torefent  days.     It  was  not  only  the  device  on  the  royal  ftandard  of  Weflex, 
but  a  bidiop  had  conduced  armies  under  it.*     On  a  Saxon  arch  in  Ditton 
church  in  Bucks^  under  the  iufcription  is  a  winged  dragon  with  a  filh's  tail, 
opening  its  mouth   at  an  angel.  +     St.  George  is  frequently  difplayed  en 
horfeback  trampling  on  a  dragon ;  and  the  figure'of, Martin  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, who   died  in   1158,  treads  on  a  double  dragon,  who  bites  the 
pillars  ^  the  flowered  arch  ^  the  canopy  of  his  tombftone;J  and  you  [Mr. 
Gough]  have  obferved,  thai  a  dragon  is  fometimes'*  on  monuments,  ''pierc- 
ed by  the  crofier  of  a  bidiop   in  his  pontificals.     In  later  days,  however, 
this  animal  was  again  elevated  from  a  pofture  fo  humiliated  and  fubdued,'' 
as  was  very   appofite  for  a  reprefentation  of  that  "  great-dragon, — that 
old  ferpent," — which  is  ''  called  the  Devil   and  Satan." §     '*  By  the  com- 
mand of  Henry  the  third  a  dragon,  in  the  manner  of  a  ftandard  ofred  famet, 
embroidered  and   otherwife   richly  adorned,  was  placed  in  Weftminiler 
Abbey.  II     And  in  the  family  pidlure  of  Henry  the  fifth^  which  was  the  al- 
tar-piece of  his  chapel  at  Shene,  there  was  a  red  dragon  flying  in  the  air. 
One  of  the  banners,  which  Henry  the  feventh  fet   up  in  Boi^yorth  field, 
had  printed  on  it  a  red  dragon  in  allufion  to  his  defcent  from  Cadwallader. 
^Vhen  he  arrived  in  London,  he  offered  it  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  as  a  tro- 
phy of  his  viftory ;  and,  in  commemoration  of  t)ie  fame,  he  inrtituted  the 
office  of  Dragon  rurfuivant.     King  Henry  the  eighth  bore  his  arms  atfirft, 
fiipported  on  the  dexter  fide  by  a  red  dragon ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  his 
reign,  he  transferred  the  dragon  to  the  finifter  fide.     It  may  be  prefumcd, 
that  it  was  for  the  partiality   [which]  the  king  had  to  this  badge,  tht  the 
dragon  is  fo  frequently  difplayed  in   the  pidure  at  Windfor  Cafiie,  repre- 
fentlng  the  interview  between  the  Englilli  and  French  monarchs;  and,  as 
Sir  Joleph  Ayloffe  in   his  defcription   iuggells,  it  was  probably  from  this 
circumflance,  [that]  there  is  feen  on  the  top  of  the  pictures  the  figure  of 
a  dragon  flying  in  the  air  over  the  Englilli  cavalcade. 

This  whole  argunrient,  we'muft  obferve,  is  only  an  argument/;'/- 
fumptivt.  If  "  a  dragon  volant  is  not  iitdeed  any  novel  objed;"  if 
**  you  find  it  often  fculptured,  from  the  times  of  the  Saxons  to  the 
■prefent  days;"  even  the  prefumptive  power  of  the  argument  is  very 
Jittlc.  The  date  accompanying  fuch  a  fculpture  may  be  Saxon,  ^ 
be  Norman,  may  be  modern.  But  when  we  find  the  figure  aflually 
appropriated  to  the  Tudors,  and  even  the  dragon  made  (as  it  were) 
:the  tutelary  genius  of  their  family,  the  power  of  the  prcUimption  in- 
creafes',  and  the  floating  probability  becomes  in  fome  meafure fixed. 
As  toth^  **  dragon  flying  in  the  air  over  the  Engliih  cavalcade"  in 
Ihepidure  at  Windfor  Caftle,  It  has  plainly  no  relation  to  ihedra- 

♦  "  Archaeologia,  vol.  iv.  p.  5 1.''  +  «  Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  168." 

-    X  "•Septtkhr«4  Monuments  i.p.  24.*'  §  Revelations  xix<  9. 

II  *' Archaeologia,  vol.  viii.  p.  225.'* 
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fon  of  Cadwailader.  We  fee  it  before  ^^m  the  family  pifture  of 
Henry  the  fifth,"  as  "  a  red  dragon  flying  in  the  air."  And 
we  may  fee  it  once  more  in  Lindfay's  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  fo  re- 
plete with  notices  highly  charaderiftic  of  the  times;  when,  afthc 
marriage  of  James  the  5th  of  Scotland  to  the  Princefs  Magdalen^ 
daughter  to  the  French  king,  with  banquets,  plays,  and  feafts  were 
"  alfo  cunning  carv«rs,  having  the  art  of  necromancy,  to  caufe  things. 
to  appear  which  were  not,  2l%  flying  dragons  in  the  air^  fhots  of  fire  at 
others  heads,"  &c.*  This  kind  of  fireworks  even  retains  the  appel- 
lation of  ferpents  from  their  form,  to  this  day. 

"  In  the  fculptuire  under  examination,  there  is  one  obj«iSl  not  noticed  by 
Dr.  Wallis,  that  yet  feems  to  have  a  connexion  with  the  dragon  volant; 
and  it  will  better  correfpond  with  the  age  of  Henry  the  5th,  than  with, 
tlie  age  of  either  Henry/'  of  Henry  either,  "  the  Ifl  or  3d,  and  that  is 
^fleur  de  liz  neatly  carved,  at  leaft  neatly  engraved.  We  may,  it  is  true, 
obferve  this  device  in  the  crown  of  the  fir/l  Henry;  and  a  few  other  re- 
prefentations  of  it  may  likewife  be  traced.  But  it  was  not  till  the  crufade 
of  1090,  that  even  the  king  of  France  introduced  the  fleur  de  liz  into  his 
armorial  ihield;  nor  was  it  before  the  reign  of  our  Edward  the  3d,  that  it* 
had  a  place  in  the  royal  arms  of  Engfand.  From  that  time  the  difplay  of 
it  became  frequent.  I  (hall,  however,  only  mention  what  1  think  cannot 
be  deemed  irrelative  to  the  notion  [which]  I  have  advanced;  .that  in  the 
Windfor  pidure,  where  there  are  lour  beads  fuppOrting  in  their,  paws 
banners  of  the  king's  badges,  one  is  a  dragon  bearing  up  a  vane  azur« 
charged  with  a,fleur  de  liz,'*  \ 

This  argupient,  being  merely  prefumptivc  like  the  preceding  one, 
partakes  of  courfe  in  all  its  feeblenefs.  Yet  it  acquires  an  accidental 
addition  of  ftrength,  from  its  union  witfi  the  preceding.  The  flower 
is  diredly  at  the  head,  and  almoft  upon  the  nofe,  of  the  dragon.  It 
therefore  proves  both  to  be  defigned,  for  the  royal  arms T>f  England* 
And,  as  the  flower  was  never  adopted  into  thefe  royal  arm^  before 
Edward  the^ third,  as  the  dragon  too  was  never  adopted  before  Henry 
the  eighth,  the  infcription  accohnpanying  thefe'  arms  cannot  poflibly 
be  fo  old  as  the  firft  or  fecond  Henry,  cannot  poffibly  be  older  than 
the  eighth. 

We  thus  come  at  laft  to  ground  a  little  firm;  Let  us  purfue  it, 
and  hope  for  a  fafe  advance.  In  that  hope  **  let  us  now  take  a  view 
of  the  finifter  divifion  of  the  .  mantle-tree,  and  particularly  of  the 
fcield  bearing  two  capital  letters,  imagined  by  Dr.  Wallis  (arjd  I 
concur  in  his  opinion)  to  denote  the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  then 
reftor  of  Helmdon.  Probable  is  it,  that  not  having  a  pretcnfion  to* 
a  coat  of  arms,"  and,  even  if.  he  had  one,  not  adopting  that  mode 
which  was  purely  military,  of  ullng  arms  for  enfigns,  f*  he  mii^ht 
thus  mark  *  the  efcutcheon"  which  he  adopted,  and  ufe  a  cypher  as 
taany  now  ufe  one  infiead  of  arms;  "and  his  having  a  furnarhe  is  a 
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di(^in£hion,  that  ought  to  be  attended  to.     For  in  the  twelfth  cen* 
tury,"  to  which  the  infcription  as  read  by  the  do£):ors  aSually  refers, 
**  how  few  of  the  inferior   clergy  had  a  furname !  and,  in  the  next 
century,  ^^.was  commonly  inferted  between  the  two  names,  of  which 
the  latter  sdluded  to  the  place  of  birth,  or  to  a  place  or  ohje£):  chofen 
for  a  peculiar  reafon..    There  is  fcarcely  a  lift  of  parochial  incum- 
l)ents  in  Bridgcs's  Hiftory  of  Northamptonfhire,  that  will  not  verify 
this  obfervation  ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient,  to  examine  that  at  Helm- 
don.*     From  1283  ^^  ^35^  ^'■^  entered  nine  fecftors,  and  every  one 
of  them  has  de  prefixed  to  the  furname.     Walter  de  Rancia  being  the 
firft  of  them,  I  was  led  to  fearch  whether  the  fecond  letter  on   the 
jbield  might  not   have  been   defigned  for  K  \  but  it  was  clearly  R. 
And,  as  he  vacated  the  living  in  1283,  he  could  not  have  been  inr 
cumbent  in  1 133,'*  as  Wallis  read  the  figures,  "  and  not  likely  to 
have  been  fo  in  1233,'*  ^  Ward  read  them.     *^  To  not  one  of  the 
fix  following  incumbents  will  the  letters  apply;  nor  to  the  next,  ff^l^ 
Ham  Buruke  Reede^  there  being  two  Chnftian   names  prefixed,  and 
he  being  reftor  from  1409  to  1414.     The  twelve  fucceeding  rc6lora 
muft  alfo  be  fet  afide,"  for  the  fame  reafon*     "  But  as  Mag.  WilL 
Menalde^  A,  M.  the  twenty-ninth   reftor,  was   inftituted    in    1523, 
only  ten  years  previous  to  the   date   [which]  I  have  allotted  to  this 
infcription;  it  fo  exadtly  tallies,  as  to  render  it  moft   probable  that 
he  was  the  reftor,  'who  adopted    this   mode  of  informing  thofe  who. 
came  after  him,  that  they  were  obliged  to  him  for  this  handfome  de- 
corsition  of  their  parlour-chimney."  f     Here  then  we  have  an  argu- 
ment ftrdnger  than  any  before,  though   not  urged  by  Mr.  Denne 
with  half  its  adtual  ftrength,  to  prove  the  whole  mantle»piece  from 
the  very  initials  ^of  the  reflor's  name  later  than   1523.     The  argu- 
ment is  certainly  conclufive :  and  the  Arabick  numerals  themfelves, 
if  really  there,  cannot  be  earlier   than  '  the  inftitution  of  the  redor 
infcribing,  them.     ^  . 

We  have  thus  ftated  the  evidence  about  Arabick  numerals,  in  full 
force  as  afferted  by  the  advocates  for  their  early  introdu6lion,  yet  in 
greater  force  as  oppofed  by.  the  contenders  for  their  late  appearance. 
We  have  dwelt  piarticularly  on  the  HeJmdon  infcription,  as  the  firft 
produced  in  the  controverfy,  and  a^  produced  by  a  Wallis  in  union 
with  a  Ward.  Yet  this  we  have  found,  as  1 133,  refuted  by  its  own 
accompaniments,  as  pofterior  much  to  1133,  as  pofterior  even  tq 
?523.  Here  then  we  (hould  reft  fecure,  leaving  all  collateral  con- 
fiderations  to  Mr.  Denne,  who  feems  to  have  half-loft  hin^fclf  and 
bis  readers  iq  the  length  of  his  own  refearches,  and  ftopping  at  the 
iiltimate  goal  of  al^.  But  Mr.  Detune,  in  his  very  ufetul  zeal  for 
elucidating  the  point,  has  called  in  a  powerful  auxiliary,  and  fo  ven- 
turcd  upon  a  fecond  examiilation  of  the  i(ubje(ft. 
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**  Additional  Remarks  on  the  Helmdon  Mantle-tree  Infcriptiari^  and  ok 
the  Knowledge  and  life  of  Arabic  Numerals  in  the  Thirteenth^  Fourteenth^ 
Fifteenth^   and-  Sixteenth   Centuries.      By   the  Rev.  Samuel    Denne, 

F.  A.  s:' 

This  takes  up  the  enquiry  upon  a  very  large  fcale.  But  we  (hall 
confine  our  remarks  within  the  compafs  of  the  ground  which  we  have 
already  trod, 

"  I  have  now  the  fatisfadllon  to  acquaint  the  fociety  "  concerning  the 
Infcription  at  Helmdon  Pdribuage,  "that  it  does"  I'till  "  remain  .unde- 
faced.  For  this  article  of  intelligence  we  are  obliged  to  our  indefatigable 
diredor,  who^  being  apprized  that  the  mantle-tree  was  extant,  took  a 
joarney  into  Noithampton(bire  for  the  purpose  of  furveying  it.  His  re- 
port (hall  be  delivered  in  his  own  words. — '  In  the  modernization*  of  a 
room/  writes  Mr.  Gough,  '  originally  20  feet  by  1,2,  now  divided  into  a 
drawing-room  and  book-clofet,  the  mantle-tree  has  given  way  to  a  modeni 
chimney-piece;  not  by  removal  or  abolition,  but  by  inclot'ure  in  a  (helf 
over  the  fire-place,  removable  at  the  pleafure  of  antiquaries.  By  this  al- 
teration the  principal  parts  are  preferved,  though  the  new  wainfcot  trench- 
es a  little/  rather  a  little  ^^too  Gothickly,  '  oh  the  tops  of  the  characters,  and 
entirely  conceals  the  head  of  the  dragon.  The  rector y-houle  fliews  no 
particular  mark  of  antiquity  in  the  fiyle  or  building,  being  a  fubllantial 
ftructure  ^the  ftone  ^the  country,  like  many  of  its  neighbours,  and  not 
calculated  to  contain  five  or  iix  children." 

The  irrelativenefs  of  this  remark,  fo  utterly  unfolicitcd  by  the 
context,  and  fo  ftrange  as  it  appears  detached  here,  leads  us  *  to  fay,' ' 
that  original  parfonage-houfes  in  general  among  us  are  as  they  re- 
mained in  France  berore  the  late  revolution,  fmall  in  their  fize,  low 
in  their  pitch,  and  not  calculated  for  chitdrefn  becaufe  marriage  was 
forbidden.  They  had  only  one  room  generally  below,  btfides  the 
kitchen;  with  chambers  over  them,  one  for  the  matter  over  what 
was  denominated  the  hall,  and  for  the  fervants,  males  (we  believe), 
one  over  the  kitchen  having  no  communication  with  the  other.  And 
•  the  very  idea  of  a  parlour  in  a  parfonage-houfe,  unites  with  the  pom- 
PQus  embellifliment  of  its  mantle-piece,  to  fliow  the  whole  as  the 
fabrication  of  the  reftor  inftituted  in  1523.  All  proves  the  whole 
cannot  be  earlier,  and'  wc  almoft  wonder  to  find  it  fo  early.     ^ 

"  Sufpicious  as  I  was,"  adds  Mr.  Denne,  "  that  the  mantle-tree 
might  have  been  embelliflied  by  the  burin  of  the  engraver,  I  muft 
own  1  did  not  expcft  to  find  that  the  original  was  fo  rude  a  piece  of 
fculpture;  and  it  is  in  this  refped,  and  in  this  only,  that  it  can  have 
had  any  pretenfion  to  the  very  high  antiquity  imputed  to  it/*  f  Yet 
the  rudenefs,  we  muft  obfervf,  appears  only  in  Mr,  Gough's  copn 
Such  copies  always  exhibit  more  than  the  real  ru  'enefs,  being  merely 


*  A  term  net  licenfed  yet  wanted,  and  like  many  terms  in  Mr,  G'ougl/s 
Britannia,  the  mere  X/«?w^i7-«wftf  of  tour-makers. 
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Qotbic  form?  q{  words,  and  bizarre  configurations  of  letters,  Hot 
does  any  thing  more  appear,  in  Wallis's  view  of  the  whole  mantIe-%, 
piece,,  and  in  Ward'jj  re-exhibition  of  the  letters  uppn  ifj  the  fourth 
as  well  as  the  fixth  panne],  with  the  efcutcheon  of  the  fifth,  being 
^11  executed  ^ith  neatnefs, 

*'  After  repeatedly  infpc6ling  the  plates  exhibited  by  Wallis  and  Ward, 
to  me  it  appeared  likely,  that  they  both  looked  for  the  character  fpecif^'ing 
the  century  in  the  wrong  compartment;  and  Mr.  Goi^gh'^  fac  fi mile  con- 
vinces me,  that  I  was  not  miftaken.  It  is  not,  as  conceived  by  Wallis,  a 
:fingle  character  in  the  firfi:  pannel,  there  being 'clearly  three  diftin'^l  cha- 
radlers.  All,  1  believe,  will  agree  the  firft  of  them  to  be  dtjfigned  for  M, 
though  it  IS  an  uncouth  letter.  As  to  the  fecond,  I  can  only  fay  that  it 
is  not  more  unlike  5  than  the  two  fjgures  in  the  third  pannel  are  unlike- 
threes,  a%d  that  the  chifel  feems  to  have  been  uled  in  reverting  inftead  of 
inverting  the  lower  extremities  of  thefe  figures.  Somewhat  apt  am  I  to  think,* 
that  the  fecond  charadler  might  be  meant  for  4;  and  this  under  a  notion 
[which]  the  artifl  might  have,  that  as  L  was  a  cuftomary  mark  of  fifty,  by 
placing  C  a  little  way  from  the  fummit  of  it,"  as  fuppofed  in  Mr.  Gough*s 
copy,  "it  would  be  underftood  tofignify  500.  This  C„  however,  adds 
vveight  to  my  conjeclore,  that  as  Af,  the  firfi  chara6ter,  is  obvioufly  the 
initial  of  Mzlir,  the  thou fandth  year,  fo  the  fecond  ought  tQ  be  interpreted 
to  denote  the  fucceeding  centuries."  f 

AU^this  is  evidently  "  chaos  coinp  again,"  Let  us  therefore  daft 
it  all  afide,  and  form  our  world  from  elenjents  purely  primitive.  We 
liave  already  feen  the  initials  on  the  mantle-piece,  to  denote  William 
Renalde,  inftituted  reclor  in  1523.  We  are  fur e,  therefore,  that  the 
reft  of  the  infcription  muft  accord  with  this. '  Directed  by  our  clue 
then,  let  us  enter  the  labyrinth.  There  the  firft  objecSl  which  oc- 
curs is  that  figure,  the  infcription  being  read  Afo,  DomK  Am.  133. 
Such  an  infcription  exhibits  affuredly  a  very  prepofterous  arrange- 
ment of  words.  ^*  There  feems,"  fays  Mr.  Denne  himfelf  in  his 
former  differtation,  "  to  have  been  a  ftudied  conceit  and  quaintnefe 
in  arranging  the  infcription,  brief  as  it  is  ;  I  cannot  refer  to  any 
pther  infcription,  in  which  the  word  DomK  is  fet  before /7;zw(?.*' J  Nor 
can  any  one  elfe,  /  we  believe.  Such  an  arrangement  indeed  is  im- 
poflible  to  be  true  in  itfelfi,  and  can  only  be  attributed  to  fome  blun- 
der in  the  reading.  The  firft  word,  we  may  be  fure,  is  anno ;  and 
the  letters  of  Wallis's  and  Ward's  copies  may  be  formecj  iiito  An^y 
the  0  a  being  complicated  in  a  ligaturq  with  «,  and  the  fecond 
ftroke  in  ^z  conftitutlng  equally  the  firft  in  «.  The  fecond  pannel 
fupplics  us  with  the  letters  that  fliould  naturally  follow,  JDc'!.  and 
that  are  recognized  by  a}i.  The  third  pannej  therefore  is  the  firft' 
to  furnifti  a  date;  and  from  what  we'  have'feen  already  of  W.  R. 
'    the  inftituted  fedlor  of  1523,  we  are  conftrained  to  read    the  whole 
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as  Af».  555.  The  letter  with  the  0  over  it  muft  plainly  be  M^.  for 
milleftmo ;  ^nd  the  three  figures  following,  all  {o  fimilar  in  general 
form,  hooking  in  at  the  head  towards  the  letter,  ending  in  a  curve 
from  it  at  the  tail,  yet  all  three  unequal  in  length,  are  afcer.taincd  to 
be  all  of  them  fives  by  five  the  afcertained  leader.  *'  When  '*  W.  R. 
"  vacated  the  benefice,"  fays  Mr.  Denne,  *'  or  whether  by  refigna- 
tlon,  ceflion,  or  death,  is  not.known."*  Yet  it /j  known.  *'  The 
next  fucceflbr  in  Brydges'  lift  of  the  incumbents,"  notes  Mr.  Gough 
exprefsly  when  we  marfhal  his  words  in"  their  right  order,  is  placed 
under  1560,  as  ''  1570,**  the  year  of  commencement  to  the  parifii^ 
regifter,  '*  is  ten  years  after." f  The'"  church"  'hoi^cver  *'  having 
been  completely  new-paved,"  as  we  find  from  Mr.  Gough,  he  '*  look* 
ed  in  vain  for  any  fepulchral  veftige  of  him.  Should  his  will  bq 
difcovercd,  it  may  afford  fpme  material  intelligence  concerning  him. 
At  prefent,  there  is  a  ftrong  prefumption,  of  his  having  built  the 
reftory-houfe."J  The  prefumption  unites  with  all  that  we  know, 
to  tell  us  what  the  will  would  affuredly  not  tell  us.  That  William 
Renal de  was  inftituted  in  1523,  but  was  fucceeded  in  1560;  That 
he  eredled  the  houfe  probably  ih  the  intermediate  period ;  and  That 
in  1555  he  furnifhed  bis  parlour  in  it  with  a  wooden  chimney-piece, 
on  which  he  had  the  initials  of  his  name,  with  the  date  of  the  year 
'  and  the  arms  of  the  kingJjom,  carved,  but  the  date  carved  in  fuch 
grotefque  letters  or  figures,  as  flruck  the  fancy  of  two  fcholars  fuc- 
ceflively  with  the  notion  of  their  being  Arabick  numerals,,  brought 
hither  from  the  moon  four  hundred  years  before  Renalde  was  rcdor. 
Such  at  times  are  the  reveries  of  fcholars.  Hoiiier's  dreams  were 
bright  fancies,  but  thefe  reveries^re  merely  of  ghofts  in  their  flirouds. 
Having  thus  thrown  down  thofe  two  barriers  fet  up  before  the 
goal,  the  pretendedjy  Arabick  numerals  of  Kent  and  of  Northamp- 
tonlhire,  havmg  particularly  levelled  the  latter  barrier  to  the  ground, 
as  fubfifting  only  from  the  name  of  its  eredlors,  becaufc  rotten 
jthrough  i^ts  very  fubftance ;  let  us  now  finifh  all,  by  pufhing  up  to 
the  goal  itfelf.  Mr.  Denne  will  lead  us,  and  Mr.  Gough  will  fup^ 
port  us,  in  this  our  final  advance.  And  we  will  do  as  we  have  done 
before,  throw  off  all  the  luggage  of  learning  that  encumbers  Mr,. 
Denne,  and  haften  with  a  light  agility  to  the  end. 

*'  In  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century/'  fays  Mr.  Denne,  "  Robe,  t 
Record,  fellow  cf  All  Soiils  College  in  Oxford,  and  Dod^or  ofPhyficlc, 
publifhed  his  Perfed  Work  and  PraSice'^  of  Arithmetic.  It  was  dedicated 
to  King  Edward  the  (ixth.  Record  has  given  all  his  examples  in  common 
figares;  but  his  rules  are  illullrated  in  words,,  letters,  and  figures.  Under 
the  chai>|.er  of  numeration,  p.  9,  be  ftates,  '  There  are  tenne  figures  that 
are  ufed  in  arithmetick,  and  of  thofe  tenne  one  doth  figniiie  nothing, 
which  is  made  like  o,  and  is   privately   called  a  cypher;  though  all  the 
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other  fometime  be  likevvife  named:  the  other /nine  are  called  fignlfying 
figures,  and  are  thus  figured  - 

1.     2.     3.     4.     5.     6.     7.     8.     9. 
and  this  is  thetr  value : 

1.     II,     111.     nil.     V.     VI.     VII.     VIII.     IX.  * 

Here  then  we  have  the  Arabick  numerals  profcflcdiy  taught  by  a 
Dodlor  of  Oxford  in    1549,  the  date  of  his   firft  edition,!  and  the 
fower  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "  value")  of  them  denoted  by  a  parti- 
cular collation  of  them  with  the  Roman  figures.     '^  And  I  chink  it  is 
mot  a  ftrained  inference,"  adds  Mr.  Denne  at  a  little  diftance  after- 
wards, **  from  this  treatife  of  a  great  arithmetician  j  that  in  his  days 
the  Arabian  numerals  could  not  have    been  in  very  common  ufe, 
when  the  mailer  found  it  requiiite  to  explain  to  his  fchoFar,  in  fuch 
an  heterogeneous  method)  the  force,  value,  and  utility  of  thefe  now 
vulgar  figurcs/'t     All  this  was  done,  we  muft  remember,  only  fix 
years  prior  to  the  date  at  Helmdon  as  here  afcertained  by  us.     Thefe 
numerals  were  then  as   little  known  in  Northamptonfhire  probably, 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  Oxford  or  London  fix  years  before. 
Record  taught  the  ufe  of  them  here  in  1549,  ^^  Reland  taught  there 
in  1555,  and  the  carpenter  at  Helmdon   carved  as  carefully  as  he 
could  what  he  had  never  carved  before.     His  fives  indeed  are  much 
ruder  than  Record's;  but  then  he  was  a  carpenter^  while  the  other 
was  a  DoSor;  and  he  worked  with  an   iron  tool  upon   wood,  while 
the  other  ufed  a  pen  and  a  type.     Yeit  we  have  figures  as  ill  formed 
as  his,  as  much  deviating  from  Record's  forms  or  our  own,  as  the 
three  fives  at  Helmdon.     In  **  the  firfl  date  of  this  kind,"  the  fepul- 
chral,  "  that  has  (it  feems)  occurred  to  you,"  notes  Mr.  Denne  to 
Mr.  Gough,  **  is  1^5*  (1454)  ^^  ^  brafs  plate  on  a  tomb  in  Ware 
church,  in  memory  of  £len  Cook."§     So  Mr.  Boys  of  Sandwich, 
in  an  extract  of  a  letter  recited  by  Mr.  Deniie,  fays  "  I  have  exa- 
mined every  })robable  part  of  my  colledlion  of  infcriptions,  and  all 
my  feals;  and  can  find  no  inflance  of  Arabic  numerals  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fixteenth  century,  except  on  one  feal.     The 
date  i$   iJ^8^   i^A^i)  the  four  being  reprejented  as  ,half  eighty  the  form 
then  in  ufe;  aad  you  are  apprized,  that  this  ,form  was  continued 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  near  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
century."  ||     This  conilitutes  a  fingular  deviation  in   the  faihion  of 
one  figure,  from  the  figure  ufed  by  Record  and  ourfelves.     Yet  we 
have  another  as  fin^ularJ     **  You    inform   me,  on  the  authority  of 
Ames,"  adds  Mr.  Denne  to  Mr.  Gough,  "  ihat  Rhetorica  Nova  Gu* 
lielmi  de  Saona^  one  of  the  firft  books  printed  at  St,  Alhan's,  has  this 
impreflion  i4A8."f     Nor  has  the  ftrangenefs  here  relulted  from  any 
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t  P.  137  fa^R  1540,  but  p.  161  fays  1549,  and  adds  that  (he  book  was 
dedicated  to  Edward  the  fixth,  who  lucceeded  in  1540  only. 
X  P.  13y.  •   §  P.  126.  II  P.  127.         '    ^  P.  129. 
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nccident  that  difturbed  the  types,  or  any  whimfy  that  infefted  the 
printer.  We  have  the  fame  in  writing  upon  a  manufcript  at  Oxford^ 
the  book  being  marked  upon  a  ieaf  in  an  old  hand  thus,  *^  Liber 
quondam  Magiftri  Thome  Egburhab.  M.  [we  fuppofd,  modol  Rob, 
plyot.  A^  Doi  i^Ai  (i47i)."»  This  laft  example  unites  both  thefe 
ftrange  figures  together.  And,  after  we  have  looked  at  them,,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  ^ves  of  Helmdon;  or  charge  the  carpenter 
there  with  more  than  common  ignorance  in  carving  Arabick  nu* 
merals. 

"  Reqord  in  his  Preface  mentions  treatifes  in  Englifh  on  Arithmetick, 
that  were  written  before  his  book  appeared;  and,  on  examining  typography 
ical  antiquities,  I  difcovered  three,  if  not  four,  upon  this  fubjea.  In  the 
*  Ymage  or  Mirrour  of  the  Worlde/  tranflated  from  the  French  by  Caxtod^ 
and  printed  by  him  A.  1480,  the  tenth  chapter  is  intitlcd  *  o( ^rsmetrike, 
and  whereof  it  procedeth.'  Herbert,  who  (uppofes  Laurence  Andrew 
to  have  pradifed  printing  in  1527,  notices  a  book  from  his  prefs,  in  which 
'  Arsmettyke  wyth  the  maner  of  accountes  and  rekenyng  as  by  cyfres'  is 
mentioned;  and  Lewis,  in  Life  of  Caxton,  p.  26,  calls  this  another  edi* 
tionof  the  book  printed  by  Caxton,  A.  1337.  John  Hertforde  printed  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  '  an  Introduction  lor  to  lerne  to  reken  with  the 
pen,  and  vt\i\i  the  counters,  after  the  true  call  t  of  Arifmetyke  or  A'o^ym^ 
jn  hole  numbers  and  alfo  in  broken;^  and  at  the  conclu(ion  it  is  fuggeiled^- 
'  thus  endeth  the  fcyence  of  j^wgrym,  the  wich  is  newly  corre6led  out  or 
dyvers  bokt^s,  becauie  that  the  people  may  come  to  the  more  underfiand- 
ynge  and  knowlege  of  the  fayde  arte  or  fcyence  of  jiwgiym,^  Thefe  termi 
are  thus  explained  by  Record,  after  a  hint  given  by  the  mafter  to  the  fcho- 
lar,  *  What-great  rebuke  it  were  to  have  ftudied  a  fcience,  and  yei  cannot 
.  tell  how  it  is  named.  Both  names,  Arsemdtrick  and  Augrime,  are  corrupt- 
ly written;  Arsmefrick  for  Arithmeticke,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  dxA  Au-*^ 
^ime  for  Algorifmae,  as  the  Arabians  found  it,  which  doth  betoken  the 
Icience  of  numbering."  J 

Here  then  we  have  the  fcience  of  numbering  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  Arabians,  by  its  Arabian  name  of  Algorifm  vitiated  in  pro« 
nunciation  into  Augrime  in  Englifh.  And  having  this  key  to  the 
meaning  of  Algorifm^  we  can  correct  the  interpretation  givep  by  Mr. 
North  before  to  the  words  of  M.  Paris. 

"  From  a  mif-interpretation  of  it,"  Mr.  North  "  feems  to  have  attributed 
to  the  archdeacon  of  Leiceller  the  introduction  of  Arabick  numerals  into 
England.  It  being  exprefsly  mentioned,  that  '  this  archdeacon  imported 
into  this  country  the  Greek  numerals,'  let  *  it  be  conhdered,  that  the  per- 
fon  in  queftipn  was  the  moft  eminent  Greek  fcholar  ol  his  age;  that  he 
travelled  into  Greece  and  abided  at  Athens,  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
iiimfelf  in  the  Greek  language ;  that,  when  he  returned  home,  he  brought 
with  him  feveral  Greek  MSS  ;  that  he  fpirited  youths  to  the  itudy  of  the 
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Greek  language;  and  that,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Audious,  he  trandated  into 
Latin  an  editioB  of  a  Greek  grammar.  Nor  from  the  relation  [which]  we 
have  of  him  does  it  appear^  that  he -extended  his  travels  beyond  Athens, 
or  that  he  was  converfant  in  the  eaftcrn  literature  and  fciences.  We  learn, 
however,  that  he  communicated  to  his'  intimate  acquaintance  the  know- 
ledge and  the  fignifications  of  thefe  figures;  and  from  the  brief  explana-  ' 
tion  given  of  them  by  the  hifforian,  who  has  I  ike  wife  con  trailed  them  with 
two  other  kinds  of  numerals,  it  may  (I  think)  be  demonflrated  that  he  mull 
have  meant  the  Greek  figures.  This/'  obCerves  the  hiftorian,  "  was  the 
thing  moil  to  be  admired  in  them,  that  by  a  iingle  figure  ttr^  number  is 
l-eprefented.** 

This  is  true  with  regard  to  the  Greek  numerals,  each  being  a  letter, 
and  each  letter  denoting  a  number  according  to  its  pofition  in  the 
alphabet.  *'  But,"  continues  the  hiftorian,  "  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  the  Latin  numerals,  hon  eft  in  Latino ;  and  the  difference  is  ob- 
vious, there  being  no  more  than  feven  Latin  letters  ufed,  viz.  M. 
for  a  thoufand)  D.  for  fiye  hundred,  C.  for  one  hundred,  L.,  for 
fifty,  X.  for  ten,  V.  for  five,  ^nd  I,  for  units,  fo  that  there  are  feven 
of  the  firft  ten  numbers,  not  noted  by  a  fingle  figure  or  letter,  Mat- 
thew Paris  concludes  with  remarking,  vel  Jlgonfmo,  or  in  Algorifm; 
clearly  contrafting  the  figure  [which]  he  had  before  defcribed,  with 
a  third  clafs.  To  make  "  therefore  as  Mr,  North  has  made  **  what 
he  "  the  hiftorian  **  calls  the  Greek  letters,  the  fame  with  the  cha- 
"  rafters  in  Algorijmo ;  is  to  fuggeft  a  diftinftion  without  any  difFcr- 
cncc,"  is  indeed  to  confound  the  thing  oppofed  with  that  to  which 
it  is  oppofed,  to  confound  the  Greek  numerals  with  the  Arabick. — 
"  Evident  then  i$  it,  that  the  Arabick  numerals  were  known  to  the 
hiftorian,*'*  but  not  to  the  archdeacon.  The  latter  died  in  1 252, 
and  the  former  many  years  afterward. 

*'  Mr.  North  urges  the  ignorance  of  the  Arabs  againft  the  notion  en- 
tcrtjained,  of  the  figures  called  after  their  name  having  originated  with 
them ;  and  offers,  as  a  proof  of  it  [the  ignorance],  the  remarkable  piece 
pf  hiflory,  cited  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  emperor  Juflinian,  their  then 
wanting  ciphers  to  denote  one,  two,  and  three,  and  eight  and  a  half* 
If  in  the  }>ear  566  the  knowledge  of  thefe  people  was  fo  limited,"  as  from 
the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  North  we  mufl  believe  it  to  have  been,  '*  it 
will  not  follow  that  the  Arabians,  even  in  their  own  country,  had  not  made 
the  fmall  improvement  of  completing  the  number  of  cyphers  to  ten,  in 
the  four  fubfequent  centuries.  But,  in  the  territories  which  the  Saracens 
conquered,  their  progrefs  in  literature  was  aftoniftiing,  and  to  them  prin- 
-  cipally  were  the  Europeans  indebted  for  the  cultivafcion  of  arts  and  ici- 

cnces.''t 

Hence  probably  we  read  in  Mr.   North's  EiTay,  that  "  Gerbertus 

archbiihop  of  Rheims,  and  afterwards  pope  by  the  name  of  Silvcfter 

,  the  Second, — as  Dr.  Wall  is  has  attempted  to  proye, — had  before  the 
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y^ar  1060  learned  the  aft  of  arithmetick  as  now'  praQifcd  with  only 
niiie  characters,  from-  the  Saracens  in  Spain;  which  he  afterwards 
carried  into  France/'  •  But  Mr.  North  oppofes  this  opinion,— 
"  That  Gerbert  was  in  Spain^"  he  allows,  **  is  not  to  be  doubted'; 
but  of  what  kind  his  ftudies  were  while  there,  or  what  progrefs  he  ^ 
made,  ;we  are  quite  in  the^dark,  as  he  has  left  us  no  account  in  his 
Epiftles."  f  Yet  has  no  one  elfe  left  us  an  account?  One  certainly 
'  has,  who  (as  Mr-  North  confeffes)  "  wrote  within  150  y^ars  of  his 
death."  J  The  hiftorian  meant,  William  of  Malrrteibury  adually 
wrote  in  11 20,  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Gerbert.  §  But  is  he^s  filent  as  the  Epiftles,  concerning  the  ftudies 
of  Gerbert  in  Spain,  or  concerning  his  progrefs  in  them?     By  no 

means.     He  even  fpeaks  amply  and  ftrongly  about  both. 

» 

"  This  Frenchman/*  fays  Malraelbury,  "  either  tired  of  a  monaftic  life 

orfmit  with  a  defire  for  fame,  fled  by  night  into  Spain;  in  mind  refolving, 

to  learn  from  the  Saracens  aftrology  and  all  the  other  arts  of  that  kind. — 

There,  as  the  Chriflians  have  Toledo  for  their  capital,  fo  the  Saracens  have 

Seville  for  theirs,  in  the  familiar  mode  of  the  nation  ftudying  divinations 

and  incantations.     To  thefe   then,  as   I  have  faid,  Gerbertus.came  arid 

gratified  his  wiflies.     Tkere  by  his  knowledge  he  excelled  Ptolemy  on  the 

aftrolabc,  Alcandraeus  in   the  intervals  of  the  ftars,   Julius  Firraicus  upon, 

fate.     There  he  learnt  what  the  fong  and  the  flight  of  birds  portended ; 

there  to  call  thin  forms  from  the  deep ;  there  (finally)  whatever  the  cu-^ 

riofity  of  man  has  found  to  be  either  noxious  or  falutary.     For  I  need  not 

fpeak  of  the  lawful  arts,  Arithmetick,  Mufick,  and  Geometry  ;  which 

he  drank-in  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to /trove  them  too  i7icomider  able  for  his  genius^ 

and  very  induftrioufly  to  recall  into  France  completely  arts  theri  obfoletc 

there  for  a  long  time  before."  || 

Here  indeed  is  an  account  of  Spain,  of  the  Saracens,  and  of  Ger- 
tert,  ftrikingly  curious  in  itfelf.     But  the  exprefs  mention  of -<^r//i- 
'  metickj  as  one  of  the  arts  learnt  from  the  Saracens  in  Spaip,  and  ia- 
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§  Malmelbury  in  Saville's  Quinque  Scriptores,  fol.  98.  "in  annum  vice- 
fimum^'  or  (as  a  later  copy  reads)  *'  vicelimum  octavum/' 

ll  Ibid.  f.  36.  Seu  taedio  monachatiisfeu  gloriae  cupiditate  tadus,  node 
profugit  Hifpaniam;  animo.prcecipu6  intendens,  ut  aftrologiam  etceteras 
{id  genus)  artes  a  Saracenis  addifceret. — Sicut  Chriftiani  Toletum,  ita  ipfi 
Hifpalim  quam  Sibiliam  vulgariter  vocant,  caput  regni  habentr;  diviiia- 
ticmibus  et  incantation ibus  mere  genlis  familiari  ftudentCsS.  Ad  hos  igitur 
(ut  dixi)  Gerbertus  perveniens,  defiderid"  fatisfeclt.  Ibi  vicit  fcientii 
Ptolemaeum  in  aftrolabio,  Alcandraeum  in  aftrorum  interftitio,  Juliura  Fir- 
micum  in  fato.  Ibi  quid  cantus  et  volatus  avium  portendit,  didicit;  ibi 
excire  tenues  ex  inferno  figuras;  ibi,  pofttemo,  quicquid  vel  noxium  vel 
(alubre  curioiitas  humana  deprehendit.  Nam  de  licitis  artibus,  Arithme- 
tica,  Mufica,  et  Geometric  nihil  attinet  dicere;  quas  ita  ebibit,  ut  inferi- 
oresinjgenio  fuo  oftenderet,  et  magn^  induflria  revpcaret  in  Galliam  om- 
nino  ibi  jam  pridcna  obfoletas."  v       . 
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troduced  by  Oerbert  on  his  return  into  France,  forrtls  a  decifiv^e  evi- 
dence from  whence  we  derive  our  cyphers.N  They  came  to  us  from 
the  Arab  Saracens  of  Barbary,  fettled  in  Spain,  cultivating  the  fci-- 
cnces  there,  and  compofuig  there  an  untiyerfity  for  all  the  enter- 
prizing  fcholars  of  Europe. 

Accordingly  we  find  Algorifm  to  be  explained  by  the  Gloffary  of 
pu  Frefne,  as  Arithmetic k,  the  art  of  numbering ;  its  appellation  to 
be  Arabian,  retained  by  the  Spaniards  in  Alguartfmo\  and  its  figures 
to  b^  noticed  in  the  life  .of  Herman  Jofeph,  as  the  Cyphers  of  Algo- 
rifm,'^ Thefe  cyphers  appear  in  a  table  of  eclipfes  cited  by  Mr. 
Denne,  as  '*  from  1406  to  1462,  both  years  inclu five.  The  phafes 
of  ^he  fun  and  moon  are  neatly  illuminated  with  colours  of  gold  and 
azure,  the  part   eclipfed   being   azure  j  and  above  each  phafis,  the 

?';eai'  in  Arabic  numerals,  is  marked  with  a  pen.  The — paragraph- 
aft  in  the  page  is,  *  Nota  quod  quelibet  figura  Algorifmi  in  primo 
loco  fignat  fe  ipfam,  et  in  fee  undo  loco  decies  fe,  tertio  locp'centics 
fe  ipfam,  quarto  loco  niillefies  fe,  quinto  lodo  decies  millefies  fe,  fex- 
to  loco  centies  millefies  fe,  feptimo  loco  mille  millefies  fe,  odlavo 
loco  decies  mille  millefies  fe,  nono  loco  mille  hiille  millefies  fe ;  et 
femper  incipiendum  eft  computare  a  finiftra,  more  Judaico."  f  All 
this  is  confeffedly  the  mode  of  numbering  by  Arabic  figures.  *'  The 
fucceeding  page,*'  adds  Mr.-  Denne  accordingly,  "  contains  the  La- 
tin and  Arabic  numerals  from  i  to  100,  the  vulgar  figures  of  each 
number  being  placed  diredlly  beneath  the  Roman  letters.  And  in 
the  next,  which  is  the  laft  page  of  the  book,  there  are  in  the  firft 
column  many  numbers  from  twenty  to  a  million;  thus  fpecifying 
each  number  by  Latin  words,  Roman  numerals,  and  Arabick  figures,  ' 
'  Viginti,  x;c.  20.'  &c.  *  Mille  Millia'  *  Me.  Ma.  1000000/  The 
other  column  contains  Arabick  numerals  only  from  i  to  too,  and 
from  10000  to  100000."  J  And  the  Arabic  numerals  arc  thus  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  Denne  himfelf,  to  have  been  ufed  on  this  table 
of  eclipfips  as  early  as  14x^6.  "It  is  proper  to  repeat/'  he  ingenu- 
oufly  fubjoins  foon  afterwards,  "  that  the  year  of  each  eclipfe  is 
marked  with  Arabic  numerals  "  §  But  a  paflTage  in  Mr.  North's 
Eilay  carries  thefe  numerals  to  a  much  higher  date  for  their  ufe 
among  us.  **  Mr.  Norch  mentions,"  as  Mr.  Denne  himfelf  tells 
us,  "  his  having  feen  in  Bene't  Coll,  Library  a  MS.  with  Arabic 
numerals,  that  contained  a  table  of  eclipfes  from  the  year  1330  to 
1348,  and  there  being  prefixed  an  account  of  numbers  and  the^ man- 
ner of  exprefling  them."  ||  Mr,  Denne  alfo  fubjoins  in  another  place, 
as  in  his  ^efultory  mode  of  reafoning  he  vaults  from  one  point  to 
another,  that  '^  in  the  account  prefixed,  there  is  added  a  paragraph 
fiill  more  explicit,  of  the  threefold   divifion   of  numbers  into  digits. 
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articles,  and  compound  or  mixed."*  This  however  is  all  that  Mr. 
Denne  fays,  upon  this  very  lingular  monument,  the  earl ieft  evidence 
that  we  have  fpr  the  ufe  of  thofe  numerals  in  England,  and  an  evi^F 
dence  as  decidedly  as  confeffedly  certain  ;  Mr.  Denne  choofmg  rather 
to  read  than  to  reafon,  to  explore  new  tracks  of  knowledge  rather 
than  beat  thofe  which  have  been  explored  already,  and  fo  running 
wildly  a-head  inftead  of  doubling  round  his  center.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  corrcS  his  error  by  curbing  his  excurfivencfs,  to  keep 
his  luxuriance  of  reading  within  reafonable  bounds,  and  to  fave  himi 
from  expatiating  wrth  loofened  reins  over  the  plaints  And,  thus  do<» 
ing,  we  acknowledge  his  two  eflays  to  have  exhaufted  the  fubjefl: 
completely,  to  have  thrown  light  completely  upon  a  dark  fubjed^ 
and  have  fixed  for  ever  the  late  introduction  of  Arabic  numerals  into 
England.  Derived  originally  from  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  thefe  nume- 
rals came  into  France,  and  came  afterwards  into  England;  but  did 
not  come  into  the  latter,  as  far  as  we  can  fee  at  prefent,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Here  therefore  we  fhould  conclude  this  long  article.  But  wewi(h 
to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  three ^ti^x  in  the  Helmdon  infcription. 
In  the  table  of  eclipfes  at  Bene't  College,  as  Mr.  North  informs  us, 
"  is  prefixed  an  account  of  number^,  and  the  methods  of  exprefEng 
them ;  which  I  have  here  drawn  out,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
uncommon  method  or  ch^ra<Sters  in  the  fecond  column,  but  as  a 
proof  likewife,  that  the  ufe  of  the  prefent  figures  was  then  but  rarely 
known  or  pradifed,  fo  as  to  want  explanation." f  This  "proof 
however  is  none  at 'all;  as  in  the  very  table  of  the  w^*-^  century, 
produced  by  Mr.  Denne,  and  in  conjunSion  with  the  other  provino* 
the  figures  to  have  been  a<5tually  ufed  for  near  a  century,  we  ftill  fee 
them  **  praciifed  fo  as  to  want  explanation ;"  the  later  table  equally 
with  the  prior  "  fpecifying  each  number  by  Latin  words,  Roman 
flamerals,  and  Arabick  figures,  Vigenti,  xx,  20 ;"  and  Dr.  Record 
even  in  15499  when  the  figures  had  been  now  ufed  among  \w  for  a 
couple. of  centuries,  thinking  it  requifite  to  (how  the  **  value"  or 
power  of  his  Arabic  numerals  by  that  of  the  Roman  in  a  line  below. 
Such  arguments,  therefore,  which  indeed  have  been  too  much  preffedl 
into  this  controverfy  by  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Denne,  muft  now  he 
banifhed  to  the  region  of  {hades  and  fpedtres.  But  "  the  uncommon 
chara£lers  in  the  fecond  column,"  as  here  exhibited,  are  exhibited 
ufefally.  The  four  and  the  feven  are  fuch,  as  we  have  feen  atpono* 
the  ftraiige  figures  before.  But  the  five  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the  fives 
at  Helmdon.  It  has  particularly'  that  grand  charader  of  the  fives, 
the  hook  at  the  head  curved,  not  to  the  right,  as  now,  but  curved  tq 
the  left,  as  at  Helmdon.  So  are  the  firftand  the  third  crooks  in  the 
copies  of  Dodors  Wallis  and  Ward.  And,  though  there  is  no  crook 
at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  North^s  five,  yet  there   is  in  the 'fecond  as  well 
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afs  the  third  of  Mr.  Gough's,  and  in  all  of  Dr.  Ward's  or  Dr.  Wal* 
hi*s ;  all  turned  to  the  right,  while  at  prefent  we  turn  our  fives  all 
to  the  left  below. 

^Tv  6e  concluded  in  our  nexf.'j 


Eight  Bifcourfei — on  the  Connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Tejla- 
ment — confidered  as  two  parts  of  the  Jame  Divine  Revelation — and 

*  demonjirative  of  the  great  DoSirine  of  Atonement :  accompanied  with 
a  Preliminary  Difcourfe  refpe£f fully  addreffed  to  the  younger  Clergy ; 

^  containing fome  Remarks  on  the  late  Profejfor  Campbell's  Eccleftajlical 
Hijiory,     By  the  Rev.   Charles   Daubeny^    L.L.  B.    Fellow  of 

'  "Winchefter  College,  Minifter  of  Chrift's  Church,  Bath,  and  au- 
thor of  "  A  Guide  to.  the  Church."     8vo.     Hatchard,     1802. 

WE  think  ourfelves  happy  in  every  opportunity  of  prefenting 
to  our  readers  a  fubjeiSl:  of  fo  great   importance  as  that  to 
which  our  attention  is  diredted  tn  the  excellent  Difcourfes  now  before 
us.     Nothing,  w^  prefume,  can  be  more  agreeable  to  every  ferious, 
well-difpofed  Chriftian,  th^n  to  furvey  the  various  inftruments,  by 
^hich  Heaven   has  been  pleafed,  ^^  at  fundry  times,  and  in  divers 
laaanners,''  to   convey  inftru£tipn  to  man  :  and  to  fee,  how  the  in- 
£ru£lion  thus  conveyed,  with  the  terms  and  figures  employed  for  that  . 
purpo.fe,   exhibits,    at  all   times,    the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the 
feme  omnifcient,  and  beneficent  author.     The  inftru6bive  chara£ters, 
thus  delineated,  mud  therefore  be  explained  and  -  underfiood  as  all 
pointing  to  the  fame  plan  of  divine  mercy,  and  all^  holding  out  the 
fame  offeis  of  falvation  and  life  to  man.     This  was  the  great  obje6l 
^onibntly  kept  in  view  from   the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  to 
this  merciful  end  ferved  the  fymbols  of  paradife,  the  facrifices  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  types  of  the  law,  the  vifions  of  the  prophets,  and  a 
laft  the  faci^aments  of  the  Gofpel,  with  all  that  variety  of  illuftration 
which   thefe  had  regularly  received  from  an  immediate  intercourA 
with  the  God  of  Revelation.     Thi«  opens  a  fubje£l  of  fuch  infinite 
moment,  that  all  others  muft  in  comparifon  appear  to  be  as  nothing. 
For  what  is  there  that  we  can  conceive  fo  important  and  interefting 
,  to,  man,  as  the  hiftory  of  his  own   redemption,  a  plan  of  his  ovtrn 
happinefs,  a  delineation  of  the  ]ife  and   anions  of  that  divine  and 
wonderful  pcrfon,  who  was  to  a6t  the  part  of  his  Deliverer,  and  i^ 
\z  the  author  and  finift'er  of  his  faith  and  hopes?     Accordingly  the 
whole  fcheme  of  Revelation  is  no  other  than  a  ftriking  exhibition  0' 
his  glorious  character,  and  it  prefents  us  with  various  figures,  and  rC' 
prefentations  of  him,  and  of  that  grand  atonement,  which  he  wast 
make,  and  did  make,  in   the   fulnefs  of  time,.for  taking  away  th 
(ins  of  the  world.     It  is  not  from  a  fingle  paflage  oi  Scriptitre,  a  fin 
glc  circumftance  in  his  hiftory,  or  a  fingle  ceremony  or  facrifice  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  that  we  eftablifti  the  truth  of  his  beino;  a  propi- 
..tiation  for  "oir  fins.    The  whtolc  plaa  of  the  facrcd  fcnpturcs  is  a 
•  ""  '  proof 
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proof  of  this  comfortable  doflrine,  and  that  part  of  them  which  #s 
call   the  Old  Teftament  prefents  us  with  a  variety  of  fhadows  and 
images  of  him,  who  was  to  make  all  things. »nc;,  and  to  do  and  fiif* 
fer  whatever  the  divine  counfel  had  determined,  for  us  men,  and  for 
our  falvation.     With  the  afliftance  of  this  light  from  abt)ve,  we  caa 
fee  the  fufFeringMeffiah  in  the  death  of  Abel,  in  the  facrificeof  iTaac^ 
in  the  depreifion  and  advancement  of  Jofeph.     We  can  trace  him  in 
the  pafchal  Iamb,  in  the  uplifted  ferpent,  in  the  fcape  gbat,  and  in^ 
deed  in  all  the  facrifices  and  offerings  for  fm.     Wd  can  difcover  him 
in  the  perfon  of  the  high  firicft,  entering  the  awful  fanduary;  to 
which  none  other  durft  approach,  with  the  blood  of  the  expiating 
vi£tim$.     We  can  fee  him  in  the  hiftory  of  many  kings  and  prophet^ 
among  his  own  people,  in  the  fufFerings  of  David,  in  the  typical  life 
of  Ezekiel,  in  Jonah's  figurative  burial  in  the  whale's  belly,  and  in 
that  nnofl  ilriking  view  of  his  amazing  humiliation,  Which  was  ex* 
hibited  to*  his  fervant  Ifaiah.     Should  any  perfon,  after  perufing  tht 
fifty-third  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  find  the  fame  difficulty  in  under* 
ftanding  it,  which  was  experienced  by  the  Ethiopian  nobleman,  and 
put  the  fame  queftion  as  he  did — "  How  can  I,  except  fome  man 
ihould  guide   me?"    the  author   of  the  admirable   *'  Guide   to  the 
Church,"  offers   himfelf  for  that  purpofc,  in  this  no  lefs  valuable 
work,  of  which  we  (hall  now  endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  concife,  but 
diftindk  and  juft  account,  as  we  doubt  not  will  recommend  it  to  th^ 
attention  of  all  our  truly  Chriftian  readers.     It  is  accompanied,  as 
the  title-page  announces,  with  a  preliminary   Difcourfe  addrefTed  to 
the  younger  Clergy,  in  which,  after   fome  general  obfervations  on 
the  nature  of  God's  religion,  which,  "like  man,  when  firft  created^ 
came  perfeft  from  his  hands,"  Mr.  Daubcny  proceeds  to  fliew,  by  a 
clear  dedu£iion  of  fa«5ls,  how  the  truth  and  fimplicity  of  the  facred 
writings  had  well  nigh  fallen  a  facrifice  to  an  ill-judged  mixture  of 
heatheniih  and  Chriflian  ideas,  gnd  that  in  confequence  of  a  too 
ready  compliance  with  the   prevailing  tafle,  even  among  Chrifliaa 
divines,  natural  religion,  "  that  bafe  born  child  of  the  hum^'an  ima- 
gination,'^ as  he  juftly  calls  it,  has  taken  advantage  of  the  ground, 
on  which  it  was  imprudently  placed,  and,  having  firfl  claimed  pre- 
cedence of  divine  revelation,  has  gained  a  firm  eflablifhment,  at  the 
expcnce  of  its  utter  rejedtion.     *'  Two  points^"  our  author  obfervcs, 
'^  arc,  generally  fpeaking,  taken   for  granted,  and  argued  upon  ao- 
cordingly.     The  firfl  is,  that  4iatural  religion  conflitutes  the  bafis  of 
revelation;  the  fecond,  that  the  Jewifli  difpenfation  had  relation  only 
to  temporal  objciSs."     Thefe  two  pofitions  are  very  properly  treated, 
asdemonftrably  falfe.inthemfelves,  and  unfupported  by  any  evidence 
from  fcripture : 

"  And  for  fiich  a  ilrange  mifreprefentation  of  the  Jewifti  oscononpy  w« 
are  principally  indebted  to  that  great  inattention  to  the  language  and  fpi* 
ritual  meaning  of  the  Mofaic  law,  which  had  been  long  growing  on  the 
Chrii^ian  world,  and  has  at  length  tended  to  render  the  fcriptures  of  the 
Old  Teflament  in  a  great  degree  unintelligible  to  the  Chriflian  reader, 
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sad  thereSj  given  advantage  to  the  impugncrs  of  theciiarafi«rifiic  doc* 
trines  of  the  Crofs,  by  removing  out  of  fight  foine  of  the  ftron^ft  evi- 
dence, by  wjilch  they  are  fupported.  To  counterad  the  effcds  of  fuch 
iat^l  inattention,  which  have  been  manifefted  in  thofe  various  fchemes  of 
religion,  which  the  human  imagination  has  at  different  times,  fubflituted 
f6r  that  of  the  Bible,  it  becomes  neceflkry,  for  the  more  firm  eftabli(h»» 
ment  of  our  faith,  that  we  reafcend  to  its  original  fource,  and  thence  fol- 
low Revelation  in  its  courfe,  till  we  arc  brought,  by  a  regular  progreffion, 
to  itft  perfedl  confummation  in  the  chara6ler  and  office  of  Chrift  in  the 
fleOi.^ 

This  Mr.  Daubeny  declares  to  be  the  objeS  he  had  in  view, 
when  he  entered  on  the  following  difcourfcs ;  and  confidering  the 
eftablifhment  of  God's  church  as  the  divine  means  of  prcferving  and 
conveying,  through  the  feveral  changes  of  the  world,  the  precious 
^oftrincs  of  falvation,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time,  he 
feels  no  hefitation  in  declaring  it  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  not  Icfs  the 
tluty  of  Chriflians  to  conform  to  that  ecclefiaflical  polity,  which  hai 
received  the  fan£lion  of  divine  inftitution,  than  to  prefcrve  the  purity 
of  thofe  doftrines  which  chara£berize  their  profeffion. 

"  Did  I  Hand  in  need,"  fays  he,  "  of  additional  confirmation  on  the 
fubjed  ofthe  apoftolic  government  of  the  Church,  a  (ate  publication  coald 
not  fail  to  Turn ifli  me  with  it.  When  a  writer  of  diftinguifhed  abilitiei 
and  eftablifliea  character  takes  a  profe/Tional  fubjeft  in  hand,  we  have  to 
expect,  that  the  whole  ilre^igth  of  the  argument  will  be  brought  forth,  la 
Dr.  Campbell's  Ledlures  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  it  may  tlierefore  be 
fairly  concluded,  that  every  thing  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  the  Prefl)}-' 
terian  eflablifliment,  that  could  be  faid  on  the  occafion.  With  fubmiflion, 
however,  to  the  judgement  of  the  doctor's  furviving  friends,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion,  (hat  no  addition  of  credit  will  .b«  derived  to  Dc,  Campbelh 
name,  by  the  publication  in  quell  ion.  It  may,  indeed,  and  it  probably 
will,  fatisfy  tjiofe  who  are  prepared  to  be  fatisfied  with  what  a  profefibr 
in  the  Scotch  Kirk,  of  great  literary  reputation,  may  think  fit  to  fay  oti 
fuch  a  fubje61 ;  but  it  will  not,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  bring  convidion 
to  any  oji»e,  duly  acquainted  with  the  fources  from  whence  knowledge  ift 
cccleiiaftical  matters  is  to  be  derived."  . 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  our  author  has  fliewn  in  feveral  in* 
ftances  how  ftrangely  Dr,  Campbell  has  mifrcprefentcd  the  fenti- 
ments  of  fome  of  the  m oft  ancient  writers  on  the  fubje<9:  of  church 
government. 

"  Had  the  profeffor,"  he  fays,  "  difcafded'  all  evidence  that  was  to  be 
drawn  from  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  we  (liould  only  have  faid, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  place  his  fubje6t  on  what  ground  he  thought  proper. 
But  if  heroes  appeal  to  their  authority, 'we  have  a  right  to  require,  tlfat 
thefe  fathers  fliould  be  allowed  to  fpeak  fairly  for  themlelves.  There 'is 
ftill,*  he  adds,  "  one  obfervation  on  (he  do6tor's  work,  which  I  feel  much 
difinclined  lo  miake:  it  refpe6ls  the  fupercilious  contempt,  with  which  the 
do^r, 'generally  fpeaking,  appears  to  treat  thofe  who  entertain  opiiiions 
difFere^ft'fiom  his  own.  This  is  condu<5l,  which  mud  difgrac©  tliebeftof 
cauies>  andjcan  add  strength  to  none.     Harfh  and  illiberal  epithets  (lee  p. 
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50)iipplfe^'t0^tt>j|!pfeni^t35vif;:^  were  in*  character,  confidertfd' as  peo- 
ced(fi5gi«f/hi»'i;  *Pn^e^i6yikkiCaikeclrd^  certainly  do  not  become  the  IcJaofar, 
mucb  kffeihe  divine. '  And  how  high  foever  Dr.  Campbell  may  be  thought 
to  l^afid  rn  ei<^heTi  of  both -thofe  charaders,  yet  for  him  to  hAVe  {piktn 
wiih  pw>per  rerpe6t"or:rtien.of4'uch  profound  erudition,  and  diiiingtiiflied 
fexceJfen<f^  'aS"  Dodwfell  ahdHickes,  however  miftakeh  they  might  te, 
wooM^-iertainiy  JiM  havfe  diminithed  in  the  leaft  his  6 NVn  reputation  iiptiie 


axroni 
damehi 

paftor  ohlj"  of  a  fingle  pariflx/'  which,  he  Ihews  to*  have  no /bua9ji- 
tiofl  in  tho,  proper'  and   primitive  fenfe  of  the  word  vx^Q^Kihc^  and  to 
derive  as   little  fupport  from  the  phrafe  eti loaJlo,  as  applied  by   tSe 
doaor  to  fignify  the  whole  flock  aiTembling  together   with 'their  bl- 
fliop  ill  the  fame  plau^  in  di'redl  oppofition  to  Beza's  paraphrafe  on 
the  paflage,  that  **  the  cominori  aflemblies  of  the  church,  v/ith  ttieir 
iniitual  agreement  in  the  fame  doftrine,  and  the  gi-eat  unaiiiimity.  of 
their  hearts,  were  fignified  by  it.'*     But  if  Dr,  Campbell  be  thus 
foimd  differing  from  JBeza,  we  need  not  much  wonder  at  his  differing 
ftiil  more  from  Ignatius  and  Gyprian  as  to  the  meaning  which  ought 
to  be  affixed  to  the  primitive  expreflions — *'  One  Aliar^  one  Bijhopy 
one  Friejihood'^^  fince   the  unity  implied  in  thefe  exprefEons  will  be 
found  to  confift  with   as  many  churches,  altars,  and  bifliops,  as  d6- 
t'vJt  their  right  to  thefe  facred*  charadlers  from  the  fame  original  In^ 
Jlltutor, — Mr.  Daubehy,  howeve^,  docs  not  propofe   to  follow  the 
learned  Profcffor  through  all  the  ground  over  which  he  has  travelled, 
but  only  to  point  out  fome  of  the  moft  obvious  inftances  of  H^s  un- 
,    becoming  treatment  of,  and  illiberal ity  towards,  the  epifcopal  church- 
es both,  of  England  and  Scotland.     Thefe  indeed  are  difplayed  in  very 
ftriking  colours,  and  give,  rife  to  many  ju ft  and  fuitable  reflexions, 
which  are  concluded  with  fome  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  mo- 
dern  practice  adopted  by  theological  writers,  of  weighing  the  einum- 
Jlantials  of  religion,  againft  the  effentials  of  it,  as  if  there  was  a  ne- 
ceffiiy  of  drawing  a  comi|>arifon  between  two  things,  which  in  the 
defign  ©f  the  Deity  feem  .to  admit  of  no  feparation.     **  All  true  re- 
ligion, it  Ihould   be  remembered,  has  its  fource  in  revelation.     To 
that  fame  fource  the  eflentials,  and,  foi-  the  moft  part,  the  circum- 
ftantials  of  it  alfo,  are  to  be  traced  up.     Confidered  in  that  lighf. 
It  is  oil;*  duty  to  hold  them  in  equal  reverence.     At  all  times,  the 
Divine  A^utl^or  of  religion  knew  by  what  means  the  knowledge  of  it 
Was  to  be  ,beft  preferved  in  the  world.     Under  every  difpenfation  of 
,it„ hjfr  has  ^ot  failed,  therefore   to  provide   accordingly  :  and  by, our  , 
conformity  to  the  provifion  made,  we  may  reft  afTured,  the  end  de- 
fignediobe  anfwered  by  it,  will  be  moft  effefluallyfecu red."     Our 
author  havincr  thus  prepared  the  way  for  (hewing  the  conne<5li on  be- 
'tw^lPfhe  OldarrdNew  Teftament,  as  affording^  mutual  illttftr-dtion 
tOf'^ach' other,  in  directing  the  mind  of  fallen  man  to  the^OAly  obje£t 
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of  his  f»th  and. hope;  tht  firjl  Difcourft  on  F^eb.  xiii.  8.  JiJksChrtJI^ 
the  fame  ytfierdayj  to-day^  and  for  ever  <^  is  introduced  by  obierving,— 
^^  that  the  prophecies  delivered,  and  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  holy  writ,  prove  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
they  refer,  and  taken  colle£lively  furniih  an  aflenvblage  of  proof  in 
fupport  of  the  ftupendous  fcheme  for  the  falvation  of  man,  moving 
on  ifrom  its  origin  in  the  divine  councils,  through  feveral  appointed 
fiages  of  advancement,  to  its  perfect  accompliibnient  at  the  conT^[n- 
mition  ef  all  things,  which,  if  fully  drawn  .forth,  and  duly  appre* 
ciated,  places  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  on  that  firm  bafis  of  reveh'* 
tion^  which  bids  defiance  to  eyery  attack  th^t  infidelity  can  make 
againft  it."  Viewing  things  in  this  light,  every  perfon  muftfee, 
that  Jince  the  fall  of  man  there  has  been  but  one  way  difcovered  for 
his  ialvation  ;  one  fcheme  of  mercy,  *'  originally  pointed  out  by  the 
myftic  reprefentation  in  Paradife,  and  more  diAindtly  marked  by-  the 
typical  fervice  appointed  to  accompany  it :  which  fervice,  through 
its  different  ftages,  proved  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  true  faifh, 
wherever  it  was  kept  up,  till  God  in  wifdom  thought  fit,  by. the 
mouth  of  his  Son,  to  fpeak  a  plainer  language  to  the  world/'  ,  Yet, 
notwithftanding  the  plainnefs  of  what  has  been  thus  fpoken,  at  fun- 
dry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  mankind  have  always  (hewn  a  djf- 
pofition  to  miftake  and  mifreprefent  both  the  will  and  the  word  of 
God  ;  and  fome  of  the  moft  dangerous  of  thefe  errors  are  very  juftfy 
e;cpofed  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  difcourfe. 

"  The  world  has  been  told,"  fays  Mr.  Daubeny;  "  that  a  good  moral 
life  contains  the  whole  (um  and  ftib(lance  of  the  Chridian  religiop,  and  a 
man  Bfiay  do  well,  nay  better,  without  any  acquaintance  with  tne  Chriftian 
myfteries:  that  Chriftianity  would  recommend  itfelf  to  more  general  ac- 
ceptance, if  thefe  myfterious  and  otfenlive  do6trines,  as  they  are  called, 
did  not  conftitute  a  part  of  it,  and  as  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  this 
plan  of  general  converfion,  we  are  told,  that  if  we  would  fucceed  with 
jfews  and  Mahometans,  the  tumbling  block  of  Chrifl's  divinity  mufl  be 
moved  out  of  the  way.*  What  is  this,  but  to  deceive  men  with  a  name, 
by  drefliing  out  a  fort  of  fplendid  morality,  and  calling  it  Chriilianity,  and 
then  flattering  ourfelves,  that  we  are  making  converts  to  the  Chriliian  re- 
ligion ?  Wliereas  this  is  in  truths  not  bringing  the  Jews  and  Mahometans 
up  to  Chriftianity,  by  preaching  to  them  thofe  dodltines,  which  conftitute 
the  diftingaiiliing  chara^eriftics  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  but  bringing  Chrif- 
tianity i^bww  to  them,  by  removing  every  thing  out  of  it,  but  what  we  may 
be  fuppofed  to  hold  in  common  with  them.  This  plan  of  extending  the 
Chriftian  communi6n  at  the  expence  of  the  Cbrillian  faith,  by  fo  general- 
izing our  creed,  that  perfon*  of  any  perluafion  may  find  no  difficulty  in 
fub/cribing  to  it,  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  enlarging  our  congregations; 
but  in  that  cafb,  they  will  be  congregations  of  unbelievers,  rather  than 
what  they  were  defigned  to  be:"        , 

they  will  be  any  thin|;  indeed  but  Chriftians. 


<«»ii"«M«l 


,♦  Dr.  Prieftley's  *'  Importance  of  Free  Inquiry," 


Pifcwrfe 


r 
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^    Difcourfe  11.  on  the  fame  text,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks  on 
the  tifffercncc  between  Chriftianity,"  aad  what  is  called  natural  reli- 

fori, 'is  confined  to  the  following  pofition, — "  that  the  diodrineof 
Ivation  through  Chrift  was^,  and  is,  and  always  will  be  the  fame, 
independent  of  the  imaginations  of  wayward  and  finful  men.  »Tha^ 
in  fa(5i  he  i^  the  fum  and  fubftance  ot  both  Tedaments,  which  d^ 
not  diflFer  from  each  other  with  regard  to  him,  confxdered  as  the 
pKncipal  fabjcS  of  bbth,  but  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  his  being 
exhibited  undcrcach:  urtder  the  Old  Teftament,  by  facraments  and 
vffible  figrts  which  pointed  to  him,  as  yet  to  come;  under 'the  New 
Teffanie'nt,  by  Tuch  as  commemorate  and  declare  him  already  tome;" 
'Thefe  truths  are  very  clearly  ^lluftrated  through  the  remaining  part 
of  this  Difcourfe,  and  the  obvious  inference  is,  that  tht  great*  *f:pro- 
inife  of  faivation  and  life  to  man  through  the  blood  of  a  Redeemer, 
the' performance  of  which  Adam,  Abraham,  and  Mofes,  in  th^  fa^ 
crifices  frefigured^  we  Chriftians,  in  thefacrifice  of  our  altar,  arimm^ 
ntfftafe,  as  having  been  actually  accomplifhed  on  the  crofs*  Xhe 
facrifices  before,  and  (ince  the  com rng  of  Chrift,  differ  in  theii*  kiod, 
but  agree  in  the  objeft,  to  which  they  refer.  In  both  cafes,  t^e.isyef 
of  faith  brings  to  fight,  what  the  eye  of  fenfe  does  not  difcern.*' 

Difcourfe  III.  on  the  fame  text,  proceeds  to  confider  more  parti- 
cularly the  typical  nature  of  the  law,  and  its  accomplffhment  by  the 
gofpel,  and  concludes  with'  this  beautiful  account  of  the  promifed 
cbnverfion  of  God's  ancient  people.  "^ 

"  Might  we  prefume  to  anticipate  the  glorious  fcene,  when  this  con* 
verfion  iliall  take  j^lace,  we  might  pidure  to  ourielves  the  heretofore  incre* 
diilous,  but  flill  zealous  Jew,  >yith  the  books  of  Mofes  in  his  hand,  anx« 
ioiifly  tracing  out  the  particular  outlines  of  that  facred  chara6ler,  to  which 
his  attention  is  now  for  the  firft  time  dire^ed.  Mark  his  coimtepiincp> 
fpeaking  the  language  of  increafing  aftonifliment,  as  the  rays  of  evangelic 
•light,  reflecied  from  the  different  parts  of  his  favourite  law,  breakthrough 
the  thick  cloud,  that  has  hitherto  obfcured  his  under/tanding.  Behold  hini 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs;  one  while  bowed  down  with  (ha me  and 
compundion  for  the  crying  fins  of  his  nation  j  one  while  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
and  fixing  them  in  pious  adoration  on  him,  whom  his  fathers  pierced.  In 
the  language  of  heart-felt  rapture  hear  him  crying  out-r-'  BleQ'ed  be  God* 
•I- have  at  length  found  him,  of  whom  Mofes  and  the  prophets  did  write, 
the  Lamb  of  God  llain  for  the  recovery  of  a  loft  world.  For  this  is  He  of 
whofc  fuflferings  Ifaiah  gave  fuch  a  minute  defcription — He,  wl)o  was  n\im« 
•bered'with  the  tranfgrelfors — afnd  bare  tiie  fin  of  many,  and  made  inte^- 
xeflion  for  the  tranfgreffors.  Lord,  now  Jetteft  thou  thy  fervant  depart  m 
peace;  for  mine  eyes  have  feen  thy  lalvation,  which  in  thy  manifold  v^il^ 
dom,  Jiath  been  conducted  from  the  firft  dawn  of  evangelic  light  jn  Para* 
dife,  dirough  its  faint  fhining  under  the  ftmdow  of  the  law,  to  its  fulnefs 
^f  Ineridian  fplendour,  at  the  coming  of  the  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  into  thi 
world.  Blelled  be  God,  the  fcales  of  judicial  blindnels  are  fallen  from  me, 
and  with  the  eye  of  faith,  I  at  length  behold  my  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One 
of  Ifrael,  I  now  depart  in  peace,  for,  through  that  faith,  '  ^hich  is  the 
^iFidcneeof  thiiig.1  n^-feen/  i  mw  4ook  foi  wa«i  with  90u&4^P^<U-lo  ^  J^e* 
imrecim  in  Ghy,** 

•  ^      B  b  3  Dicourfe 
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Efiftourfe  IV.  on  l  Cor.  i.  30.    Who  of  God  is  made  unU  us  wlfdpm^ 
^^4rfiiH^^^^Jh  and  fanSiifcationi  and  redeniptkn, 

'^  Thefe  words,"  fays  Mr.  Daubeny,  "  place  before  us4he  greateft  fubf 
je^  th'at  cfan  be  fubmittcd  to  human  confideration ; — namely,  the  work 
oft-edemptiori  by  Jeftis  Chrift;'*  and  he  that  would  have  benefited  by  this 
mighty  work,  *'  mult  not  only  know  to  w/iom  ho  looks  for  falvation,  but 
alf6  the  ground,  on  which  he  is  authorized  to  expect  it.  He  muft  know 
in  what  fenfe  Jefus  Chrid  is  made  unto  him  wisdom  and  righteousness,  an4 
sanatijicoiiop,  zxid  redemption,  or  he  will  never  form  a .  true  eftimate  of  the 
chara6ter,  in  which  Chrift  appeared  in  the  world.  And  if  he  knows  not 
ilie  proper  charader  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  there  is  little  or  no  probability  of  his 
reaping  benefit  from  the  work  of  his  miniflry.*' 

ttovy  Jefus  Chrift  is  made  unto  us  wifdom  is  therefore  very  fatis-r 
.faSorily  explained.  It  is  evident,  that,  by  this  expreffion,  theApof- 
t)e  had  the  condition  of  the  Gentile  world  principally  in  view,  meanr 
ing. thereby  to  contraft  the  true  wifdom,  by  which  man  becometh 
Mfife  unto  falyafion,  with  that  vain  wifdom  of  the  heathen  philofo- 
phfers,  which,  fo  far  as  refpe£ted  ail  faving  knowledge,  left  the  pof- 
feiTors  of  it  in  a  ftate  of  ignorance  and  folly, 

*'  By  Jefus  Chrift,  that  embodied  vnsdom  from  on  high,  the  gr^at  myftery  of 
(^odlineis  had  been  fully  revealed.  With  reference  to  this  divine  fubje^y 
lie  was  made  wifdom  unto  them'  that  believed,  not,  as  the-  Apoftleuob- 
ierves — '  the  wifdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this  worlds  'who 
come  to  nought,  but  the  wifdom  of  God  in  a  myftery,  gven  thathkWen 
wilSom,  which  God  had  ordained  before  the  world  to  our  glory.'  Thus 
was.  Chrift  made  wisdom  to  the  Gentile,  leading  him  by  the  light  of  bij 
Gofpel,  from  the  dark  ignorance  of  his  healhenifh  ftate,  to  that  Ripreme 
fpecies  of  knowledge,  which  conftitutes  the  p^rfedion  of  human  nature, 
die  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  falvation." 

We  arc  next  informed,  in  what  manner  Jefus  Chrifl  is  made  unto 
"US  righteoufnefs^  agreeably  to  the  import  of  that  expreffive  name,  by 
which  he  was  often  diftinguifhed  in  the  Old  Teftament,  the  Jujf  or 
Hlghieous  One.  •   • 

'f  .The  idea  is  taken  from  the  equality  of  fcales  and  weights.  Hence  it 
is,  that  Juftice  is  emblematically  reprefented  with  a  pair  of  equal  fcales 
in  her  hand,  to  fignify,  that  the  eftence  of  jullice  conlifts  in  an  equal  diftri> 
bntion.  The  object  of  the  covenant  entered  into  by  the  divine  perlbns  in 
the  Godhead  was,  to  reftore  to  its  proper  ftandard,  the  fcale,  by  which 
the  rewards  of  a  juft  God  were  to  be  meafured  out  to  his  reaibnable  crea- 
tures. The  Fall  had  rendered  man's  payment  fo  Ihort'ofthe  divine  Ze- 
aland, and  thereby  inclined  the  fcale  ib  much  againft  him,  that  it  required 
an  extraordinary  weight  to  be  thrown  in,  to  bring  it  back  to  its  just  equt* 
ihiftm.  That  Divine  Perfon,  who  undertook  to  do  this  for  man,  was  there- 
fore diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  the  '  Lord  oi4r  Jusiifier' — '  J//e  Just  One/-^ 
'or  the  Giver  of  Justice,  Herice  it  was  that  the  facrifices  under  the  law,  were 
called  '  Sacrifices  of  Righteousness, '  becaufe  they  typically  reprefented  that 
perfon,  who.  was  to  be  righteousness  for  man.  And  according  tathis  plan  of 
chmmutatiyeii^eousness,  which  bears  equal  tdtimony.  to  tbte  ij3%ilejirflice. 
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and  infinite  mercy  of  its  divine  Author,  fallen  man,  in  confequence  of  his 
obedience  having  been  made,  through  the  righteoufnefs  of  they«J/  Ojte, 
full  weight  in  the  fcale  of  Heaven,  becomes  entitled  to  an  heavenljf  re- 
ward; ^nd  is  thereby  placed,  through  the  flupendous  myftery  of  the  cov©* 
nan  t  of  grace,  on  fafier  ground,  than  that  on  which  he  ftood  before  th? 
Fall;  that  falvation,  which,  when  originally  entrufted  to  himf'elf,  was  laft, . 
being  now,  as  it  were;  put  in  tiaft  for  him,  in  the  hands  of  another,  who 
is  "  mighty  to  save'* 

Difcourfe  V.  on  the  fame  text  as  the  preceding^  goes  oh  to  the 
coniideration  of  the  remaining  part  of  this  important  ftibjeo:,  and 
ftews  how  Jefus  Chrift  is  made  unto  us  fafioi location, 

"  The  change  which  took  place  in.  Adam's  condition  by  his  fall,  was 
neceflarily  followed  by  a  fuitable  change  in  his  religiobs  worlhip.  He  was. 
driven  out  from  the  earthly  Paradife,  becaufe  that  ftee  communication 
with  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  as  an  innocent  creature  he  enjoyed,  had 
been  forfeited  by  tranfgreffion,  and  the  only  remaining  acceis  to  what 
that  tree  sepre  fen  ted,  was  through  the  office  of  a  promifed  Redeemer,  whioli 
a.oohfcioufnefs  of  guilt  and  corruption  had  now  fhewn  to  be  necelfary.  To 
convince  him  of  the  heinous  nature  of  fin,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fix  in 
the  mind  of  Adam,  and  his  pofterity,  an  idea  of  the  divine  method,  by 
which  the  guilt  of  it  war.  to  be  done  away,  a  form  of  worlhip  allufive  to 
tlie  great  work,  which  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  Godhead  had  covenanted 
to  perform>  was  at  this  time  indituted:  and  a  certain  emblematic  repre- 
fcntation,  under  the  name  of  the  Cherubim,  was  fet  np  at  the  eallofthe 
Garden  of  Eden  for  the  purpofe  (as  it  is  recorded)  of  keeping,  or  preferv- 
ing  a  way  to  the  Tree  of  Life.  This  emblematic  reprefentation,  which 
had  probably  been  loft  amidft  the  corruptions  of  Egypt,  Mofes,  on  coming 
out  of  that  idolatrous  country,  was  dirccied  to  make  new,  al\er  a  particular 
pattern  delivered  to  him  in  the  iMount  for  the  fervice  of  the  Tabe.naclo. 
Exodus  XXV.  The  lame  emblematic  reprefenlation  was  aflerwards  mad« 
to  be  placed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple,  by  the  exprefs  dfrec- 
tion  of  David  to  his  fon  Solomon,  according  tp  th^  pattern  delivered  to 
Solomon  for  that  purpofe,  which,  David  fays,  the  Lord  had  made  him  nn- 
dcrftand  \m  writing  by  his  ^hand  upon  him,  even  all  the  works  of  this  pat- 
tern. 1  Chron.  xxviii.  19.  Before  this  emblematic  reprefentati(m  of  the 
covenant  of  Grace  entered  into  by  the  Three  Great  Ones  in  the  Godhead, 
and  fet  up  in  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  St.  Paul  expre'slj 
calls  '  thejigures^of  the  ttue*  the  blood  of  the  facrlfice  was,  on  the  folemn 
day  of  atoneinent,  fprinkled  by  the  High  Pi  iefl,  '  who  Curved/  fays  ihe 
Apoftle,  *  unto  the  example  and  fliarlow  of  heavenly  things/  or,  as  it  may 
be  tranflated,  '  who  waited  upon  the  Exemplar,  or  emblematic  reprefeft- 
iation  of  heavenly  things,'  performing  before  it  that  figurative,  typical  liei* 
vice,  whrch  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  laith,  the  facriiice  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
llain  in  the  divine  councils  before  the  world  be^an,  and  who  as  the  grefat 
Pw/^jr  of  mankind,  was  with  his  own  blood  to  enter  into  the  holy  plage 
not  made  with  hands,  that  '  through  the  eternal  Spirit,- offering  himfelt 
without  fpot  to  God,  he  may  purge  our  con.ciences  from  dead  works,  to 
ierve  the  living  God/'  -^ 

J'-Uis-thyus,  that  Jefus  Chrift.  has  been  made  unto  m  fan ff ideation  \ 
.''ami  from  the  flioxt  view  which  onr  author  has  taken   >f  this  mofi'inri- 
n  $  ^  4  portant  ' 
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portant  fubjeft,  every  attentive  reader  muft  perceive  that^ihort  ajit 
is,  it  makes  the  Bible  fpealc  an  uniform,  confident  language  from 
beginning  to  end,  dire£ling  our  attention  to  the  fame  divine  obje£t 
of  Chriftian  hope  from  the  revelation  of  the  promifed  feed  to  Adam 
in  Paradife,  through  the  fhadows  of  the  law,  to  ijts  aftual  accomplifli- 
ment  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift,  whom  feeing,  as  we  do,  thus 
clearly  pointed /)ut  firft  in  the  ceremonials  of  the  Jewifh  ritual,  and 
then  in  the  facred  institutions  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  we  cannot 
but  tremble  for  the  condition  of  thofe,  who,  living  in  a  land  enlight- 
ened by.fhe  Gofpel,  yet  fee  him  not.  "  Whatever  flattering  ideas 
they  may  annex  to  their  due  acknowledgement  of  God  in  hfs  charac-j 
tcr  of  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  to  the  confcientious 
difcharge  of  moral  duties,  yet  certain  it  i$  from  the  whole  teaor  of 
jjivine' revelation,  that,  without  (bedding  of  blood,  there  tsnoremif- 
/ion  pf  fip,"  without  a  mediator  for  man,  there  is  no  accefs  to  God. 
Difcoyrfc  VI.  on  the  fame  text  as  the  two  laft,  {h(5ws  in  what  man- 
lier Chrift  has  been  made  unto  us  r^dempthny  how  in  that  gracious 
charafter,  he  was  prefigured  by  the  ferviccs  of  the  law,  and  predift- 
^d  in  the  language  of  the  prophets,  all  which  were  at  laft  clearly 
ilJuftrated  by  the  preaching  of  the  Apoftles. 

.   "  Thus  Jefus  Chrift,  in   the  chara61er  pf  man's  Redeemer,  conftitutes 
the  perfection   of  every  divine  difpenlation;  that  compleat  confummation 
in  which  all  the  line^  of  Providence,  relative  to  the  condition  of  fallen  map, 
were  defigned  to  meet.     When  therefore  it  is  confidered/*  as  our  author 
yery  forcibly  remarks  in  the  end  of  tliis  Difcourfe,  **  that  the  work  of  re- 
demption was  the  vpluntary  ad  of  the  Redeemer,  in  confequence  of  man's 
liaving  forfeited  his  original  ftate  of  happinefs,  and  being  rendered  utterly 
Jncapable  of  recovering  it,  it  muft   be  concluded,  that  the  benefit  ^9  ^ 
<ierived  from  that  gracious  work,  muft  depend  on  a  compliance  with  the 
conditions  annexed  to  it.    To  this  end,  the  words  of  the  text  m\},i\  be 
taken  in  their  full  extent!     Jefus  Chrift  muft  ^)e  made  unto  us  not  only 
vdsi/om  Qf\d  righteousfmss,  h\xi  sanctlficatton  2tX\6.  redemption.     He  muft  not  only 
be  the  fountain  of  al!  true  wifdoin  and  righteouinels,  but  the  sqnctifier,  as 
well  as  the  redtfemer  oi  ^\\  his  fallen  creatures.     For  though  he  has  in  a  fenfe 
led^emed  all  mankind  from  the  confequences  of  the  Fall,  having  'given 
himfelfu  ransom  for  all',    yet  will  he  prove  a  complete  Redeemer  to  none 
but  thofe,  who  receive  him  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  divine  charader,  and  office. 
•  By  one  offering  of  himfelf,  (i&ys  the  Apoftle)  he  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  ih^i  Qxe  sanctiJUd.^    Tbele  are  important  words.     The  obvious  con- 
cluliori  from  them  is,  that  oh  the  authority  of  fcripture,  none  muft  expeft 
to  b«  ^^/tff/Zy  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Chrift,  who  are  not  previoufly 
jK-afZ/Jfe^fl^  by  his  fpirit.     And  unto  them  who  in  faith  look  for  their  Ret 
.d.emer  in  that  Wx;a^/f  ^condition,  and  unto  them  only,  ftiall  he  appear,  the 
i<}jon4  time,  vyithout  fin,  unto  lalyation." 

Difcourfe  VII.  on  Rom.  vi.  ^^3.     The  wages  of  Jin  isdeath\  but  tk 
gift  ofQod  is  eternal  lifi%  through  J^fus  Chriji  our  Lord* 

**  The  doftrine  pontained  in  this  compendious  fumrpary  of  revelation, 
is  in  fubftance  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  fcripture,  as  conftituting  the 
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efTence  of  the  great  mediatorial  fcheme,  and  the  only  doctrine^  which/  by 
harmonizing  with  that  il'heme,  can  make  the  Bible  a  condilent  and  intel- 
ligible book.  This^'*  fays  Mr.  Daubeny^  "it  has  been  the  design  ofthie 
' preceding  Difcourfes  to  prove.  And  it  is  in  explaining  this  ellential  doc- 
trine of  Chriftianity  in  Inch  a  way,  that  the  wages  of  lin  Ihall  becoi^e 
compatible  with  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  the  juftice  of  the  law  with  the 
mercy  of  the  lawgiver,  that  the  important  office  of  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth  chiefly  conlifts." 

Such,  in  conformity  with  the  words  of  the  text,  is  declared  to  be 
the  object  of  the  following  Difcourfe,  and  it  is  very  happily  purfuc^ 
through  the  fucceeding  pages,  leading  at  laft  to  this  important  confr 
dufion, 

"  That  with  refpeft  to  ma,n.'s  falvation,  whether  in  an  innocent  or  falTcni 
Hate,  he  could  make  no  conditions  for  himfclf.  His  obtaining  it  therefore 
muft,  under  all  circumftances,  depend  on  his  conformity  to  the  conditioitt 
vouch  fa  fed  to  him  by  his  Maker.  What  thofe  conditions  were  before  the 
Fall,  we  Chridtans  are  not  concerned  with.  What  they  now  are,  under, 
the  covenant  of  grace«  it  is  the  obje6f  of  the  Bible  to  inform  us.  f^f 
adopting  that  golden  canon  of  criticii'm  prefcribed  in  the  twentieth  article 
of  our  Church,  a  canon  necelfary  to  the  interpretation  of  writings  of  everjr 
kind,  which  directs  us  not  fo  to  expound  one  part  of  fcripture,  that  it  be 
repugnant  to  another,  wc  feel  ourfelves  warranted  in  determining  tb^ 
great  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  for  fm  by  the  fhedding  of  blood,  to 
be  the  true  dodrine  of  fcripture,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  dodtrine  that  makei  - 
the  Bible  a  confident  book.  This  idea,  therefore,  muft  be  expelled  to 
accompany  divine  revelation  through  all  its  parti.  To  be  fatisfied  that  it 
does^  all  that  is  neceflary  is,  that  the  contents  of  the  facred  volume  be  duly 
examined,"  / 

— and  there  we  (hall  fee,  that  the  only  groutfid  on  which  eternal  life 
has  been  promifed  to  man,  is — as  the  gift  of  God  through  Jefus  Chrift 
our  Lord. 

Difcourfe  VIII.  on  Heb.  xii.  I.    fVhtrefore^  feeing  we  alfo  are  com* 
faffed  about  with  fo  great  a  cloud  ofwitnejfes^  let  us  lay  ajide  every  weighty 
and  the  Jin  which  doth  fo  eajily  befet  us^  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that   is  fet  before  usy  looking  unto  Jejus^  the  author  andfinifher  of 
our  faith. 

This  concluding  Difcourfe  prefents  us  with  a  recapitulation  of  the 
plan  and  purpofe  of  the  foregoing  work,  which,  the  author,  wiihing 
tocomprefs  it  into  as  fmall  a  compafs  as  podible,  reduces  to  th>8 
fingle  point  ;-^'*  that  the  Old   and   New  Teftamenf,  coniidered  as 

farts  of  a  revelation  proceeding  from  the  fame  divine  author,  being: 
rought  together  for  the  mutual  illuftration  of  each  other,  might  lea^ 
to  this  obvious  and  decided  conclufion;  that  the  profecution  of  one 
favourite  plan  has  diredted  the  ways  of  Providence  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  time,  and  that  the  great  fchemc  of  redemption  corir 
ftitutes  the  chief  burden  of  revelation,  from  its  lirft  opening  in  -Para- 
difc,  to  the  final  teftimony  vouchfafed  to  the  favourite  Apoftlc/'-^ 
Having. brought  the  fubjciSi -tq  this  determined  point,  the  learnecl 
.*       '  preacher 
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preacher  proceeds  to  (Irengthen  his  argument  with  the  example  of ' 
thofe  worthies,  who,  in  the  different  ages  of  the  Church,  had  Borne 
teftimony  to  the  true  faith,  from  the  days  of  Abel  to  thofe  of  the 
prophets,  -  Thefe  he  finds  the  Apoftle  bringing  forward  in  the  text, 
as  having  already  finiflied  their  courfe,  ind  beholding  with  earneft 
anxiety  in  what  manner  ChriAians,  who  had  the. fame  objedt  before 
their  eyes,  were  running  the  race  that  was  fet  before  them.  It  was 
to  JefuSy  as  the  Author  and  Finijher  of  their  faith,  that  thefe  wor- 
thies looked,  other  wife  they  could  not  have  been  pointed  out  to 
Chriftians  for  their  imitation,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  a  fimilar 
exertion  pn  their  part. 

*'  The  words  of  the  Apoftle,  therefore,  whilfl  they  add  ftrength  to  his 
general  argument  on  the  rubje6l  of  faith,  by  an  appeal  to  the  cloud  of  wit- 
iieflcs  who  had  borne  teflimony  to  it,  furnifli  at  the  fame  time  the  flrong- 
eft  encouragement  to  Chriftians,  eagerly  to  perfevere  in  their  Chriftian 
race,  and  refolutely  to  Jay  afide  every  weight  that  may  impede  their  pro- 
grefs,  feeing  that  ib  many,  who  like  theniTelves  had  once  the  fie!d  before 
them,  were  now  happily  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  courfe.  Had  St.  Paul 
lived  in  fhefe  days,  though  his  cloud  of  wilneffes  would  have  been  abun- 
<lantly  increafed  by  that  great  army  of  martyrs  v^'ho  have,  fince  his  time, 
borne  teftimony  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  yet  his  argument  could  not  have  re- 
ceived additional  ftrength.  .Nor  could  any  direction,  which  he  might  now 
gix'e,  be  more  pertinent  than  what  he  heretofore  gave  to  thofe  Hebrews, 
to  whom  his  Epiftle  was  addrefted,  when,  reminding  tliem  of  thofe  who 
had  fpoken  unto  them  the  Word  of  God,  he  dire61s  them  to  follow  their 
faith,  confidering  the  end  .of  their  conversation, — *  Jefus  Chrift  the  fame, 
yefterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, — the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  the  divine 
difpenfations,'  and  in  whom  all  the  promifes  of  God  to  man  are  Yea  and 
Amen." 

We  have  now  given  fuch  large  extrafis  from  this  truly  pious  and 
feafonable  publication,  as,  we  hope,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form 
a  proper  judgment  of  what  farther  inftruJlion  may  be  expe6led  from  . 
a  ferious  and  attentive  perufal  of  it.  The  language  is  plain  and 
perfpicuous,  and  fo  happily  fuited  to  the  fubjeil,  as  to  imprefs  on  the 
inindajuft  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  that  fundamental  do£i:rine, 
which  the  author  has  fully  eftablifhed  on  the  undoubted  authority  of 
fcripture,  and  in  fuch  a  clear  and  fatisfadory  manner,  as  fliews  him 
to  be  an  accomplifhed  fcholar,  as  well  as  an  orthodox  divine.  Wc 
cannot  therefore  fo  properly  clofe  our  account  of  his  excellent  work, 
as  in  the  words  which^  he  himfelf  has  made  ufe  of  on  the  occafion, 
and  which  we  fincerely  wifb,  may  be  well  attended  to  by  thofe  for 
whom  they  are  principally  defigned. 

•'  By  comparing  fpiritual  things  vyith  fpiritual,  with  the  view  of  making 
Scripture  fpeak  for  itfelf,  (on  the  fuppofttion  that  we  have  made  afaitb- 
ful  report  of  the  evidence  contained  in  it),  we  have  brought  the  decifion 
on  thfj  fubje^  before  us  to  a  Ihort  ilfue ;  by  reducing  infidels  of  every  de- 
•fcription  to  ibe  alternative,  either  of  denying  the  divinity  of  the  ft andani 
appealed  to,  or  of  admitting  the  concluhun  which  has  here  been  deter- 

mintd 
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*  ^iined  by  it.  In  this  cafe  it  will  not  be  found  fufficient  to  fetafide  certain  . 
Dbilixious  texts,  chapters,  or  even  whole  golpels  j  the  do61rine  of  atone- 
me?ht*  being  fo  immeaiately  blended  with  the  whole  tenour  of  divine  reve- 
JatWH,  that  they  who  object  to  it  rauft  go  one  ftep  farther,. and  by  a  (w9e\i' 
jng  daufe,  discard  at  once  the  whole  evidence  of  fcriptare.  For,  as  the 
great  fcheme  of  redemption  was  laid  in  the  divine  councils,  before  the 
world  began,  fo  iince  the  fall,  if  the-  Bible  be  a  confiftenl  book,  ih^xe  haf 
been  but  one  covenant,  the  everlafting  gospel  of  peace ;  but  <Jne  Mediator, 
whofe  prieflhood  is  unchangeable;  one  Faith,  by  which  man  can  be  faved, 
one  hope  of  eternal  life  through  Jefus  Chrilt,  '  who  of  God  is  raade'unto 
41S,  wi:dom,  and  righteoufnells,  and  fandification,  and  redemption;' — to 
whom  be  glory  fbr  ever," 


! 

Acerbi'j  Trqvels  through  SiQeden^  Finland^  and  Lapland^  to  the  North 
\  Cape, 

I  (  Continued  from  p,  25  8 . ) 

WE  now  proceed  to  fulfil  our  promife  of  accompanying  Mr, 
Acerbi  and  his  companions  in  their  dangerous  journey  from 
.Stockholm  to  Finland.  They  travelled  in  fledges,  and  arrived  ^t 
Griflehamn,  a  fmall  pod  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  (ixty-nin? 
£ngli(h  miles  from  Stockholm,  without  meeting  with  any  occurrence 
worthy  of  notice.  When  the  fea  is  not  fu ffici en tly  frozen  for  fledges 
topafs  over  it,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe  wben  the  winter  is  unu- 
fually  mild,  travellers  are  obliged  to  make  th^  circuit  of  the  whole 
gulF,  by  the  way  of  Tornea.  Mr.  Acerbi,  however,  was  more  for- 
tunate; the  winter  was  fevere  and  h^  was  enabled  to  travel  over  the 
high  fea  in  a  fledge  ;  a  journey  not  lefs  dangerous  than  extraordinary, 
as  will  appr^ar  from  the  following  account  of  it.  The  diflance  from 
Gfiflehamn  in  Upland  to  Aho  in  Finland,  by  the  way  of  Aland,  is 
fixteen  Swedifti  miles  and  a  half ;  each  mile  being  equal  to  about  five 
miles  and  a  half  Englifla  ;  io  that  the  whole  journey  is  about  ninety 
miles 


^s. 


"When  a  traveller  is  going  to  crofs  over  the  gulf  on  the  ice  to  Finland, 
the  peafants  always  oblige  him  to  engage  double  the  number  of  hotfes  to 
what  he  had  upon  his.arriving  at  GfiUehamn.     We  were  forced  io  take  no 
lels  than  eight  Hedges,  being  throe   in   company  and  two  leNaDts,     This 
appears  at  tirfl  iight  to  be  an  irhpofition  on  the  part  of  the  peaianls ;  but 
we  lovind,  by  experierce,  that  it  was  a  nece  lary  precaution.    The  diiiance 
acrofs  is  forty-three  Englilh  miles,  thirty  of  which  you  travel  on  the  ice, 
without  .touching  on  land.     This  paflage  over  the  frozen  lea  is,  xloubtlefs, 
the  mod  fingular  and  flriking  fpeclacle  that  a  traveller  from  the  fouth  can 
behold*     I  laid  my  account  with  having  a  journey  itaore  dull  and  unvaried 
than  lurprifing  or  dangerous.     I  expedled  to  travel  forty-three  miles  with- 
out fight  of  land  over  a  vaft  and  uniform  plain^  and  that  every  fiicceliive 
mile  would  be  in  exact  unifon  and  monotonous  correfpondenctj  with  thofe 
1  had  already  travelled ;  but  niyalloaiihment  was  gfeatly  incrfeafed  in  'pro- 
portioij  as  we  advanced  from  gur  fiartirg-pofl.     The  iea,  at  ferl^  fhiooth 

•       ^    i'    i'  a|id 
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and  even,  became  more  and  more  rugged  and  unequal.    It  afTamcd,  at  we 

troceeded,  an  undulating  a])pearance,  rcfembling  the  waves  by  which  it 
ad  been  agitated.  At  length  vve  met  with  mafl'es  of  ice  heaped  one  upon 
the  other,  and  fome  of  them  (eeming  as  if  they  were  fufpended  in  the  air, 
^hile  others  were  railed  in  the  form  of  pyramids.  On  the  whole  they  ex- 
bibited  a  pi6lure  of  the  wildefl  and  moft  favage  confufion,  that  furprized 
the  eye  by  the  Novelty  of  its  appearance.  It  was  an  immenfe  chaos  of  icy 
mins,  prefented  to  view  under  every  poflible  form,  and  enibellifhed  by 
fop^b  flala^ites  ofa  blue  green  colour. 

**  Amid<\  this  chaos,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  trouble  that  our 
lioifes  and  (ledges  were  able  to  find  and  purfue  their  way.  .  It  was  necef*- 
ftLTy  to  make  frequent  windings,  and  fometiracs  to  return  in  a  contrary 
dire^ion,  following  that  ofa  frozen  wave,  in  order  to  avoid  ^a  collection  of 
icy  mountains  that  lay  before^ us.  In  fpite  of  all  our  expedients  for  di!co- 
^ering  the  evenefl  paths,  our  fledges  were  every  moment  overturned  to  the 
light  or  the  left,  and  frequently  the  legs  of  one  or  other  of  the  company, 
laifed  perpendicularly  in  the  air,  ferved  as  a  fignal  for  the  whole  caravan 
to  halt.  The  inconvenience  and  the  danger  of  our  journey  were  flill  far- 
ther iixrreafed  by  the  following  circumftance.  Our  horfes  were  made  wild 
and  furious,  both  by  the  fight  and  the  fmell  of  our  great  pelices,  manuiac- 
tured  of  the  fkins  of  Rullian  wolves  or  bears.  When  apy  of  the  fledgei 
was  overturned,  the  horfes  belonging  to  it,  or  to  that  next  to  it,  frighted 
at  the  fight  of  what  they  fuppofed  to  be  a  wolf  or  bear  rolling  on  the  ice, 
Vould  fct  off  at  full  gallop,  to  the  great  terror  of  bofh  paiTenger  and  driver. 
The  peafant,  apprehenfive  of  lofing  his  horfq  in  the  midft  of  this  defert, 
kept  firm  hold  pt  the  bridle,  and  fuffered  the  horfe  to  drag  his  body  through 
msifresof  ice,  of  which  fome  Iharp  points  threatened  to  cut  him  m  pieces. 
The  animal,  at  lafl  wearied  out  by  the  conftancy  of  the  man,  and  difhisar- 
tened  by  the  obRacles  continually  oppofed  to  his  flight,  would  flop;  then 
ive  were  enabled  to  ^et  again  into  our  fledges,  but  not  till  the  driver  had 
blindfolded  the  animaPs  eyes:  but  one  time,  one  of  the  wildefl  and  mod 
fpirited  of  all  the  horfes. in  our  train,  having  taken  fright,  completely  made 
hisefcape.  The  peafant  who  conduced  him,  unable  any  longer  to  endure 
the  pain  and  fatigue  of  being  dragged  through  the  ice,  let  go  his  hold  of 
the  bridle.  The  horfe  relieved  from  this  weight,  and  feeling  himfelf  at 
j)^rfe6l  liberty,  redoubled  his  fpeed,  and  furmounted  every  impediment. 
The  Hedge,  which  he  made  to  dance  in  the  air,  by  alarming  his  fears, 
added  new  wings  to  his  flight.  When  he  had  fled  to  a  coniiderabledif- 
tanc^  from  us,  he  appeared  from  time  to  time  as  a  dark  fpot  which  con* 
tinned  to  diminifh  in  the  air,  and  at  lafl  totally  vaniflied  from  our  fight. 
Then  it  was  that  we  recognized  the  prudence  of  having  in  our  party  fome 
ipare  horfes,  and  we  were  fully  fenfible  of  the  danger  that  mufl  attend  a 
journey  acrofs  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  without  fuch  a  precaution.  The  pcalant, 
liffco  was  the  owner  of  the  fugitive,  taking  one  of  the  fledges,  went  in 
tearch  of  him,  trying  to  find  him  again  by  following  the  traces  of  his  flight. 
As  for  ourfelves,  we  made  the  beft  of  our  way  to  the  ides  of  Aland,  keep- 
ing as  nearly  as  we  could  in  the  middle  of  the  fame  plain,  fHll  being  re- 
jpeatedly  o\'erturned,  and  always  in  danger  of  lofmg  one  or  other  of  qiir 
borfes ;  which  would  have  occafioned  a  very  ferious  embarraffment.  During 
the  whole  of  this  journey  we  did  not  meet  with,  on  the  ice,  fo  much  as  one 
man,  beafl,  bird,  or  any  living  creature.  Thofe  yafl  folitudcs  p/efeiita 
defert  abandoned  as  it  were  by  natare.  The  dead  filence  that  reigns  imr 
r     -     *•  temri)t<;f 
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tetirupted  only  by  the  whiftling  pf  the  winds  againft  the  prominent  poinU 
oY  ice,  and  Ibmetimes  by  the  load  crackings  occafioned  by  their  being  irre- 
fiftibly  torn  from  ■  this  frozen  expanfe;  pieces  thus  forcibly  broken  oflf  are 
frequently  blown  to  a  cohfiderable  diflance.  Through  the  rents  product 
bythefe  raptures,  you  may  fee  below  the  watery  abyfs ;  and  it  is  (bm<h 
times  nccerfary  to  lay  planks  acrofs  them^  by  way  of  bridges,  for  the  fledget 
to  pafs  ov«r. 

*'  The  only  animals  that  inhabit  thofe  defert^  and  find  them  an  agree- 
able abode,  are  fea-cal^^s  Or  feals.     In  the  cavities  of  the  ice  they  depo£€ 
the  fruits  of  their  love,  and  teach  their  young  ones  betimes  to  brave  all  the 
rigours  of  the  rudeft  feafoh.     Their  mothers  lay  them  down,  all  naked  as 
they  are  brought  forth,  on  the  ice ;  and  their  fathers  tak,e  care  to  have  aa 
open  hole  in  the  ice  near  them,  for  a  fpeedy  communication  with  the 
water.     Into  thefe  they  plunge  with  their  young,  the  moment  they  fee  a 
hunter  approach ;  or  at  other  times  they  defcend  into  them  fpontarteoufly 
in  fearch  of  fillies  for  fullenance  to  themfelves  and  their  offspring.     The 
manner  in  which  the  male  feals  make  thofe  holes  in  the  ice  is  aftonifhing : 
ueithef  their  teeth  nor  their  paws  have  any  fliare  in  this  operation ;  but  it 
is  performed  folely  by  their  breath.     They  are  often  hunted  by  the  peaflnti 
oftheifles.     When  the  iflanders  difcover  one  of  thofe  animals,  they  take 
poft,  with  guns  and  ftaves,  at  fome  diftance  from  him,  behind  a  mafs  of 
ice,  and  wait  till  the  feal  comes  up  from  the  water  for  tl>e  purpofe  of  taking 
in  bis  quantum  of  air.     It  Ibmetimes  happens,  when  the  frplt  is  eKtremeljT 
keen,  that  the  hole  is  frozen  up  almofl  immediately  after  the  feal  makes  ibis 
appearance  in  the  atmofpherc ;  in  which  cafe  the  peafants  fall  on  him  with 
their  fticks,  before  he  has  time^  with  his  breath  to  make  a  new  aperture. 
In  fuch  extremities  the  animal  difplays  an  incredible  degree  of  courage. 
With  his  formidable  teeth  he  bites  the  club  with  which  he  is  aflaulted,  and 
even  attempts  to  attack  the  perfons  who  jftrike  him ;  but  the  utmofl  efforts 
and  reliftance  of  thefe  creatures  are  not  much  dreaded,  on  account  of  the 
ilownefs  of  their  motions,  and  the  inaptitude  of  their  members  to  a  folid 
element. 

"  After  confiderable  ^tigue,  and  many  adventures,  having  refreflied 
our  horfes  about  half  way  on  the -high  fea,  we  at  length  touched  at  the 
ftuallifland  of  SIgnilfkar.  This  illand  prefents  to  the  view  neither  wood 
nor  lawn,  and  is  inhabited  only  by  fome  peafants,  and  the  officer  of  the 
telegraph  whicii  is  Rationed  here  fqr  keeping  up  a  correfpondence  with 
that  of  Griflehamn.  It  is  one  of  thofe  little  iilands  fcattered  in  this  part  of 
the  gulf,  which  colledively  bear  the  name  of  Aland.  The  diflance  from 
Griflehamn  tcr  SigniUkar,  in  a  ftrait  line,  is  five  Swedifh  miles,  which  a;« 
nearly  equal- to  thirty-five  Englilh;  but' the  turnings  we  were  obliged  to 
Tnake,  in  order  to  find  out  the  moll  pra6ticable  places,  could  not  be  lef$ 
than  ten  Englifti  miles  more.  All  this  while  we  were  kept  in  anxious  ftf^ 
pence  concerning  the  fate  of  ©ur  fugitive  hprfe,  and  entertained  the  moil 
uneafy  apprehenfions  that  he  was  either  loft  in  the  immenlity  of  the  icy 
defert,  or  buried  perhaps  in  the  watery  abyfs.  We  were  preparing  tp  coii^ 
tinue  our  journey  through  the  ifles  on  the  ice,  and  had  already  put  new 
horfes  to  our  fledge,  when  we  fpied,  with  inexpreffible  pleafure,  the  twjo 
fledges  returning  with  the  fugitive.  The  animal  was  in  the  molt  deplorA;- 
ble  condition  huaginable:  his  body  was  covered  all  over  with.fweat  a^^j 
ftam,  and  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  fmoke.  Still  we  did  not  darQ.  tp 
tome  near  him;  tlie  exceiSve  iatigue  of  his  violent  courfe  had  not  abated 
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his  ferocity ;  fee  w^s  as  much  alarmed  at  the  fight  of  our  p^lide«  aS  before^* 
be  Inorted,  bounded,  and  beat  the  fnoiv  and  ice  with  his  feet;  norcouW 
the  utmoft  exertions  of  the  peafants  to  hold  him  faft  have  prevented  him 
from  once  more  making  his  elcape,  if  we  had  n6t  retired  to  forae  diftancc, 
and  removed  the  fight  aiid  the  fcent  of  our  pelices.  ^  From  SigniHkar  w©  , 
purfued  our  journey  throMgh  the  whole  of  the  illes  of  Aland.  In  different 
parts  of  Aland  you  meet  with  port-houfcs,  that  is  to  fay  witlr  places  where 
you  may  gethorfes.  You^travel  partly  by  land  and  partly-  over  the  ice  of 
the  fea.  '  The  diftance  between  Ibme  of  thefe  iflands  amounts  to  no  le(^  than 
eight  or  ten  miles.  On  the  fea,  the  natives  have  u(ed  the  precaution  of 
feing  branches  of  trees,  or  putting  fmall  pines  along  the  whole  route,  for 
the  guidance  of  travellers  in  the  night-time,  or  diredling  them  how  to  find 
out  the  right  way  after  falls  of  fnow." 

In  Aland,  we  are  told^  there  is  an  infefl  fo  deftruflive,  that  great 
numbers  of  trees  are  deftioyed  by  it,  "  and  what  is  ftill  more  diureiT- 
jng  and  harrafling,  houfes  newly  built  have  been  known  to  fall  into 
decay  and  juin  in  a  fliort  time,  entirely  by  the  devaftation  ofthofe 
jpernicious  animals."  But  of  this  curious  infe£i  Mr.  Acerbi  neither 
gives  the  name,  nor  any  defcription.  He  gives,  however,  a  very 
ample  defcription  of  the  town  and  univerfity  of  Abo,  which  is  a  place 
of  forrve  trade,  fituat^d  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aura.  Nor  is  he 
iefs  communicative  on  a  ftibjeft  more  intercft'mg,  the  manners;  pur- 
fuits,  and  amufemeiirs  of  the  people.  From  Abo  our  travellers  pro- 
ceeded, in  their  flcd^cs,  fometimcs  along  rivers,  at  others  through, 
immenfe  forefts,  to  the  village  of  Yervenkyle,  and  thence  to  the 
.towiiof  Wafa,  where,  as  indeed  was  generally  the  caCe,"  they  were 
treated  with  the  greateft  hofpitality  and  politcnefs.  Cf  the  extrrmef 
vanity  of  LiNN-ffius,  he  adduces  the  following  extraordinary  iff- 
fiances. 

**  I  faw  at  the  houfe  of  the  prefident  a  very  intelligent  and  converi^Wc 
clergyman.     We  had  much  converfation  concerning  the  Fin  landers,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  fubjedl  of  their  poetry,  and  he  mentioned  a  variety  of  inteneft- 
ing  particulars.     Speaking  of  Linnaeus  with  whom  he  had  been  well- ac- 
quainted at  Upfala,  he  had  much  to  fay  on  the  character  of  tl^e  Swedifli 
naturalift,  and  dwelt  particularly  on  the  extreme  vanity  which  that  great 
man  feems  to  have  carried  to  themoft  difgufting  length.  •  He  related  to 
mcfome  anecdotes  which  gave  ftrong  indications  of  that  weaknefs.     AJady 
of  the  province  of  Upfala,  who  had  never  been  beyond  its  boundaries,' ap- j 
plied  to  a  friend  of  Linnaeus  for  a  letter  of  recommendation,  that  toniight  i 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  tiie  acquaintance  of  this  eminent  ef»a^a^«^  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  fee  his  colle61ion.     The  philofophcr  receivedh^r  with  ' 
much  politenefs,  and  as  he  was  fhowing  her  the  mufeura,  the"  good  )^) 
ivas  fo  filled  with  aftonifliment  at  the  fight  of  an  alTemblage  of  fuch  a  Buift-- 
Wr  of  different  objects,  upon  each  of  which  Linnaeus  had  always  fomething 
to  remark,  that  (l.e  exclaimed  with. a  ligh,  /  no  longer  wonder  that  UatfUtitsis 
»vxU  krnnm  over  the  wJioJe province  <f  U/isala  !     Linnaeus,  wIk)  jnftead  ofwfe  > 
.  jfAwtfce  tf  Upsala  expe6lcd  to  hear  the  whole  universe,  was  fa  locked,  thtt 
lie  would  l]iew  her  nothing  more  of  the  mufeum,  and  fent  Htm  ^^J  •?'^ 
^tie confounded  at  the  change  of  his  humour,  and  at  the  fame  -tunaiijapity 
believing  4iiat  her  higji  encomium  had  wounded  the  feeling»drf:lhe^«it  • 

,  philolbpher. 


Acerbi^j  I'ravefs  through  Sweden^  iffc.  jltj 

phllofopher.  One  day,  being  in  a  melancholy  temper,  he  gave  orde#« 
that  no  perfon  ftiould  be  admitted  to  him,  and  placed  himlelf,  in  his  bed- 
gown aiid  night-cap,  fad  and  peniive  on  his  fofa:  An  otficer  in  the  Swe- 
dilh  fefvice  arrived  with  a  party  of  fadies,  who  had  made  a  journey  for  the 
«xpref8  purpofe  of  feeing  the  Linnaean  colleclion.  The  officer  was  denied 
admittance ;  but  being  aware  of  Linnoeus's  caprice,  he  would  not  be  rcfufed 
by  the  fervant,  but^puflied  by  hiai,^nd  entered  the  chamber  where  Liil- 
nsBus  was  fitting.  At  firft  fome  inS^natlon  was  lliewed  at  this  intrufion; 
but  the  officer  introduced  the  ladies  with  a  moft  extravagant  panegyric,  to 
tlie  illustritms  Jihilosofiher,  toJio  ivas  the  sole  object  cf  their  journey ;  to  the  irntn  tohvm 
the  nvhok  toorld  allorvoed  to  be  the  greatest',  to  that  man  who  had  put  nature  hersHf 
to  the  rack  in  order  to  discover  her  dearest  secrets,  ^c.  Linnseus's  furly  humoar 
inftatitly  forfook  him,  and  he  never  appeared  more  amiable  in  his  manners 
than  to  this  officer,  whom  he  embraced  ttnderly,  calling  him  his  true 
friend,  &c.  &c.  He  was  Jo  lingularly  enamoured  of  praife,  that  his  mind 
was  never  in  that  fedate  flate  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  difHnguifh 
true  commendation  from  flattery  and  deception.  The  clergyman,  who  at  ^ 
firli  could  not  credit  fuch  reports,  was  convinced  of  their  reality  by  one  of 
bis  friends,  wIk)  compofed  lo  ridi(;ulous  an  eulogy  for  Linnseus,  that  ^ the 
weakcft  child  might  have  treated  it  as  a  farce  or  ikt ire  :  it  was  worded  ki 
thebombaft  of  thr-middle  ages,  or  in  the  Aliatic  %le:  he  called  him  the 
fun  of  botanifts,  the  Jupiter*  of  the  literati,  the  fecretary  of  nature,  an  ocean 
offcience,  a  moving  mountain  of  erudition,  and  other  appellations  to  tho 
fame -effedl.  Linna&us,  far  from  feeling  difpleafiire  at  fuch  exceffive  and 
ridiculous  compliments,  interrupted  the  panegyrift  at  each  phrafe,  em- 
bracing him,  and  calling  him  his  dearell  friend. 

From  Wafa  Mr.  Acerbi  and  his  companions  went  to  Uleaborg, 
afmall  town  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ulea,  at  a  (hcrt  diftancc  froia 
the  fca.     We  have  here  the  following  Angular  anecdote. 

*'  A  gentleman  df  Uleaborg  went  thence  by  fea  to  Stockholm ;  on  his 
return,  the  Ihip^R  iieward,'in  cleaning  tjie  plate  after  dinner,  let  fall  into 
thefea  a  filver  fpoon,  which  was  fvvallowed  by  a  falmon  that  chaisced  to 
pafsbj'.  The  day  after  this  (lilmon  made  his  way  up  the  river  near  Ulca- 
'  Wg,  where  it  was  caught  by  a  lilherman.  Th.e  filhei?  went  to  fell  the 
fpoon  to  a  filverfmith,  who,  on  recognizing  the  cypher,  immediately  con- 
veyed it  to  the  gentleman's  wife.  The  lady,  who  had  not  received  any 
intelligence  from  her  hulband  (ince  his  departure  from  Uleaborg,  was  ftruclc 
with  the  belief  that  he  had  been  ftiipwrecked ;  and  this  feeni«d  (he^  more 
probable,  as  his  return  had  been  delayed  by  contrary  wind«.  The  ge^itle- 
fflan  at  laft  confoled  his  afflidled  wife  by  his  re-appearance,  and  amuled  her 
with  the  recital  of  the  mode  in  which  the  filver  (poon  was  lofl." 

I      At  this  place  our   travellers   were  introduced  to  a  rigid  difciple  of 
fiSe/miTy  yvho  feems  almoft  to  have  made  a  convert  of  Mr.  Acerbi.  ^^! 

*'  The  Baron  Sllfverkielm  was  a  very  amiable  man,'  who  had  pafledfa 
^reat  part  af  his  life  ne^r  the  perfon  of  King  Guliavus,  had  trav^^iled,  aAd 
Jeen  much  of  the  world.  He  was  an  excellent  mechanic,  amnfed  him^illf 
^itbi^hemiftry,  poflTefled  an  admirable  Engliih  eledrical  maclMn^rnia^e 
^xpeflMi^nts^  and  was  fond  of  reading  and  tljc  (fiudy  of  belles-lettpes*'  'Me 
Was^>iii^i  of  no  ceremony,  and  (which  will  TiOt  be  believed  by  evoff'^fe) 
«na^fi  fajbooiis  magnetifcr,  and  one  of.  the  greatell  proficient*^  amdng'JlJie 
'       •  difciple* 


\  ^*^     *:    -  «  ^r-^^Uv'*     *»,    *7\'.'? 


di'lcipteSfdrilVelmer.  I  filivt^  fi^e^  the  feardfi'giv«ipt^o6  af'bi«t)tl^  imap^ 
nial  magneiiCm^  which,  T  cohfent,  (hcvok  lliyJiiic«^diiiitjrtfaililf(AeytlH^ 
refj^e^  to  the  efficacy  of  his  j^riijciplef)/  sind  tkc)  eHlflenc«Mifi  llteitiflgMk 
^i)id>  of  yvhatever^eife  U  may  b^  called,  wMchfifiifujipored<itD.#]iend:b4i|M>(i 
fndividuf Is.  The  efTef)!s  it  produces  iiitinot  ex^\y^  h^i  atbribaled  to  Jtdiiuy 
cai^fes,  nor  fupp  >rted  by  reafbm  deH yed  ffera  Hie  kuowg.  iaiyft  onCniitt^. 
^Lthbugh  he'  was  unable  to  affecl  me  with  1k\i  magiietdtal  povMkit  fUtJl^ 
Wrought  upon  perfons  who fe  probity  and  ^efod  faith  lia)n^iV)eab|tkmlfiVA 
any  degree  to  queflion.  He  repeated  to  me  expert m<ititSi  he  4llid\iW«iib 
'iifertnt  places,  on  different  individuaU,  iind'  in  dit^rentciiieiAmbmta^ 


yet  in^xp  icabl((  to  the  undefftaiidili^ 
{emptingy  afler  the  Baron's  example,  t^raecbunt  for  lt^>  thf^w^  Xcbi^totii^t 
^JoUition  af  this  problem  may  be  referved  for^a  pei^od  of  higbergltti^dijli- 
^ent.jn  the  knowledge  of  nature,  the  fiudjr  bf  Which:  has  be«ri-.ib<&0(i^Mill)r 
purfued^  and  fo  rapidly  advanced,  in  th^  cdurfe  of' the  prefent  c^h W|!^>n-I 
fayv  my  fellow  traveler,   as  incredulous  es  myf<?Jfi' fiU  mi^^ai  j^ii^A 
fie^p  by.  the  mere  motion  of  the  tnagnetifer's  iingfert ;  I  hear<i  t^to-^f^ttn 
Ijis  fleep,  and  reply  to  whaterer  qiieftions  I  pfopofkl  t<)  hltn-f^'Iaii^J'Wib 
again  awake  by  the  fi mple  motion  of  the  hwgnetifer's  fittgers/'^Wte  ItWfts 
|)nabfe  to  roufe  him  from  his  fomnolency,  though  I  brought  f}r^idloll<lb^ 
liand,  an  experiment  to  whidi  he  was  as  infeniible  as  a  dead  ^oJ^liMi||p 
.awoke^  after  /leeping  from  five  to  fix  hours,  reipcnibering  nOthiri^iddWlNit 
he  had  faid,  denying  obflinately  that  he  had  been  aflcep,  and  yieMiftglvitli 
difficulty  at  Jaft  to  the  authority  of  his  watch,  and  the  teftimo^  bf4KMi(e  ' 
ifvho  had  witneffed  the  circumftance.     I  might  mentii^h  a  nutfill^Harf^tfls  \ 
relative  to  this  fubjcct,  by  which  1  fhould  be  able  to  prove,  tbtriiiaiti^ 
trials  there  could  be  neither  connivance  nor  impofturc,'^r-*p^fcio4ffa^ 
rangement;  b\it  thisdo61rink  (lill  lies  too  much  under  fufpi<»ibA  foriiWO 
dwell  any  longer  upon  it.     I  flmll  only  add,  that  two  £ng)i#MaMMlfs, 
.  better  informed,  and,  if  poflible,   greater  infidels  tharr  myWf '^e^ptQJng 
mefmerifm,  happening  to  pafs  by  Uleaborg  at  the  fame  tittle^  Ai(^^|ted  a 
,  day>  that  they  might  obfcrve Tome  of  the  magnetical  perforinailliSlC  -•ipr^m 
previous,  concert  one  of  them  was  to  aniitne  the  appeara«c«f^<Jf^6*lll|jf|f* 
feded  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  niagnetifer  fhould  feetti  coiliiii^Mlf^ 
^  his  art' had  taken  cffedt,  he  who  was  to  feign  himfelf  afleep/'ai4i  l9|fJil^M.n 
""him  by  the  other,  was  to  awake  in  furprize,  and*  thus  diftipg#f*ft*|(NN*e- 
dulity  of  the  operator  and  his  audience.     The  experime^i»  #glii dl^lf 
\  began :  one  ^f  ihem  was  unfufceptible  of  the  magnetic  impjgffi^^-^wolhcr 
't4vsi9  aflually  affe6led,  and  his  companion  might  make  what  "gflTjyjJs^^* 
;.W  •was  deaf,  incapable  of  underftanding  any  thing,  and  in  men 
^^^a^^dJethargic  ftate^  that  every  a6l  of  volition  was  entirely  fufj^^tfi 
two  gentlemen  will  probably  give  fome  account  of  their  travlfelsT^St^ 
bly  confirm  the  truth  of  my  relation  of  thefealmofl  incredible  expWM 
^      *'  1(  M  to  Eteregr^tt^d,  that  the  mefmerians  in  general -hdvejj^r poinds 
'fohc^fed^by  the' extraordinary,  I  had  almoil  faid.  fupernatuiiiU^^lMJi^^^ 
'  '^idf«  ph<^1i«rniena','  that  they  futfer  themfelves  to  be  lo  huirieq^a^wj^/ 
"Ike  intaglnatton,  us  to  mount  the  Ikies  ip  order  to  find  the  (^y£^:aiLxaiii  ^ 
of  "thcfe  efl«^«  &tti(mg  'the  clouds,  iiiftead  of  confulting  and  k%^  ^,_-, 
**'-  tiaf^<t-iYMii^ra^c^of4>eq  uenti^xper  imen  t  S|  and  wj  th  that  ibbrj^  ^fat^'^ 
"*  which  ought  to  be  the  faithiiiLguide  of  philosophy  uiaI^  her-j^^tjjtf  '"^ 


tbi#ittfti  •r  flitngs.  Thtt  imaginiAtioti,  fkrcH^nted  ftnd  letiflftvcii  b}r  the 
dMn  trrometliing  pretitrnaturaX  triM,  wbilt  bewildered  with  cotifttt'ed 
COMfBtionft»  to  divine  Ihe  tueAniiig,  the  purpofe,  atid  the  end  l>fobjeAs; 
Iftdwiie  it  rambles  about  iathe  obfcareimd  boundlefs  regions  olcol^ec- 
ture^  the  true  fpirit  of  inquiry  lofes  the  thread  of  its  obiervalions  and  yfiU 
tnftlyfiif  and,  bounding  from  one  imperfedl  imprel^on  to  anoihef,  is  infc** 
^Ut  offtoppingto  obferve,  compare  and  judge:  this  was  the  infirmity  of 
tiJft  good  Baron.  He  fancied  to  himfelf,  that  the  foul  of  Uie  perfon  aflfee^ 
was  tranfported  to  regions  of  which  the  human  mind«  ih  conjunction  with 
tiie  body,  can  form  no  idea.  He  went  into  particulars  1H!I  more  ridiculoui* 
»rvl  alferted,  for  inl^ance,  that  there  all  the  fouls  were  drelfed  in  white, 
Atld  that  Ibey  enjoved  in  that  fcene  of  delights  fuch  agreeable  fenfati^ns  fti 
aufpafs  all  coni^-eption.  He  bsli^sved,  that  in  that  (late  of  deep  they  fore« 
&vif  future  events ;  and  that  tKeir  fouls  being  exalted  to  a  higher  fpliere  of 

Croeption,  ih«y.  (H>uld  fee  many  things  that  are  inviftbie  to  the  mai* 
Morgans  df  our  imperfeft  vifion.  In(lead  of  ipterrogating  the  ilecper 
til  le  the  naf  ore  of  his  feelings  during  his  torpor;  inf^ead  of  tryingHo  found 
ib^eondttion  of  his  phyficalfat^ulties,  or  queftionin^  him  as  to  intelligible 
^t^^  hit  queries  were  always  concerning  the  wtnte  robes,  theparadife^ 
•otf  thofe  elyfian  fields  wbero,  according  to  his  theory,  the  fouls  are  in  the 
ihiitifw  of  every  fpecies  ofpleafure,  ever  perfectly  at  eafe,  and  clothed  in 
Aeir  nii  it  chambrc.  He  was  defirous  to  receive  intelligence  from  -bis  an- 
«*ftMi»  bis  greatgrandfather,  or  his  late  father ;  and  they  very  kindly,  Ift 
MmJ^  fent  him  tbeir  oompliments  bvr  the  mouths  of  thoie  couriers  in 
•Wejackets.  ^  ^ 

"^FiBai  the  manner  in  which  I  have  fiated  my  remarks,  the  reader  will 
lii  iUe  to  judge  of  th^  light  in  which  I  viewed  this  fubje6t.  Having  fuc- 
i>  OMKhad  in  our  refearches  concerning  the  eledrical  fluid,  and  what  is  called 
ftikt^sm,  I  think  it  not  imp6(7ib!e  out  we  may  difcover  fome  other  fluid  6r 
Mterial  fubfiaoce,  which  fhali  have  its  particular  laws,  relations  and  affi-^, 
Wfcfc  1  am  of  optnioni  that  in  animal  raagnetifm  we  meat  with  appear- 
Sicea  wbicb  (»miiot  be  traced  to  ihe  imaginstion  as  their  caufe,  nor  indeed 
tWjoMife  known  or  dated  by  the  enemies  of  this  doctrine.  The  Frencb 
snrlinMciani  themfelves,  in  tbeir  report  on  animal  magnetifin,  fliew,  per* 
^^  iml  tbity  bellowed  npon  it  neither  the  time  nor  Qie  candour  and  im- 
IMHiftf  wbidi  a  fttbjedt  fo  difiicult,  and  fo  much  entangled  in  the  gfoflefl 
P^itSmtf  hmd  a  right  to  obtain  from  them.  Upon  the  whole,  I  condade 
^  lie  arc  ftiil  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  this  unknown  caufe,  which, 
^^^Wii'Caflwrt  as  yet  al£gn  to  it  any  name  or  determinate  qualification, 
»ltt  w  Ifcnt  account  lefs  poifible." 

Tkt  itifrmtttfrfiigailus  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  of  the  iize  of  a  turkey,  if 

»  dbe  woods  in  Finland.     He  fings  like  the  nigbtingak,  in  the 

and  is  at  once  fo  watchful  and  fagacious,  that  it  h  impoffible 

wixhin  gun  iliot  of  him,  except  when  be  is  in  tb^iA  of 


ff 

^  This  fpecies  of  fport  had  not  the  fame  attra6li(m  for  meas  th^  flioptii^ 
•i^M"  birds ;  we  were  obliged  to  pafs  the  whole  night  in  the  woods  j  to 
■Km  to  the  finging  of  the  bird  with  the  invidious  ear  of  a  fpy«  to  ft^k  fftd 
^Ptefs  oar  very  breath,  in  order  the  better  to  catch  the  fo^^  of  hisvoie^; 
9*i»bcR  at  laft  we  heard  him,  it  was  necell'ary  we  (hould  empi^jf  ^\  Jlie 
t  ttidisirtffice  of  a  traitor^  take  advantage  even  of  tfto  fiMMldMttl  ef  Io«6 


.  .  >,  .1    •    ,        . 

in  this  poor  cr-eatorc,  ^nd  all  tbis  for  the  bafc  purpofepf  killz^g^hidi  bj ' 
fttrpriae.'    In  the  chale,  as  in  every  triing'elfe;  T  love  plafti  (feaiii5^|  t  kSye 
to  make  tlie  birds  fly  before  me,  to  purfue  tfiem>' and  to  decbtr^  waf^fetre 
I  fire  upon  them.    One  Tingle,  bird  killed  upon  the  wing  is  worth  ten  afii^f-^ 
finated  on  the  branch  of  a  tree." 

/This  .philanthropic  whine  is  fo  truly  affi^tTtg^  that  'tis  a  ptty 
Mr^  Acerbi  could  not  render  htmfelf  intelligible  by  the  objeA  of  bis 
coispaffion,  who»  no  doubt,  would  have  admired  the  Uberality  of  his 
dtipoAtion,  and  have  been  clearly  convinced  of  the  Taft  difference  be- 
tween being  {Itkot  flying  and  being  ttaot fitting,  ■ ,  Our  author,  hovrtvitr, 
does  not  appear  to  have  indulged  his  difpofitton  to  encounter  a(n  encr 
my  in  a  more  manly  way,  which  he  had  a  fiill  opportunity  of  dpipgj 
by  the  mode  of  hunting  bears^  in  vogue  in  Finland. 


T  i. 


*<.  The  favourite  weapon  <)f  the  Finlander  in  hunting  the  bear^  is  stu.irpn 
:lance  fixed  at  the  end  of-a  pole.     At  about  the  difl^ince  of  a  ;fopt  frbm>ihe 
point  of  the  lance.it  fixed  a  crofs-bar,  which  prevents  the  infimm^nl'./t^in 
penetrating  too  far  into  the  body  of  the  bear,  or  pa;fling  through  botb  %($ds. 
When. the  Finlander  has  difcovered  where  the  beaT  has  taken  up  bis.'^fiter 
^piarters,  he  goes  to  the  place  and  makes  a  noiie  at  the  entrance  of  hift'^dt^. 
fay  whid)  he  endeavours  to  irritate  and  provc^e  him  to  quit  his  flroh^llild. 
.The  bear  hefitates,  and  feems  unwilling  to  come  out;  but  continuifig'  to  be 
jnoleiied  by  the  hunter,  and  perhaps  by  the  barking  of  his  dog^.hfelkt 
length  gets  up  and  r ufhes  in  fury  from  his  cavern .     The  .moment  h^*  ftfes 
the^pes&nt;,  he  rears  him felf  upon- his. twq  hind  legs  ready  to  tear  hiin'^to 
pieces.    The  Finlander  inftantly  puts  hinofelf  in  the  attitude  which  is  ie- 
pKfented  in  the  annexed  plate ;^^  that  is  to  fay,  he  brings  back  the.ijrbn 
lance  clofe  to  his  breail,  concealing  from'ti\Q  bear  the  length, of  the  pole, 
in  order  that  he  may  not  have  time  to  be  upon  his  guard,  and  coniecjuently 
to  parry  with  his  paws  the  mortal  blow  which  the  huntei;  means  to  aim  at 
■  his  vitals.     The  Finlander  then  advances  boldly  towards  t|;ie  bear,  nor  does 
he  flrike  the  blow  till  they  are  fo-near  each  other,  that  the  animal  flretches 
out  his  paws  to  tear  his  antagonifl  limb  from  limb^     At  that  inflant  the  pea- 
fan  t  pierce^  his  heart  with  the  Unce,  which,  but  for  the  crois^bar,  wo»Id 
come  out  at  his  (houlder;  nor  .could  he  other  wife  prevent  the  bear  from 
falling  upon  him,   an  accident  which  might  be  highly  dangerous.'    By 
.  means  of  the  crofs-bar  the  animal  is  kept  upright,  and  ultiiliately  thrown 
upon  his  back ;  but  what  may  feem  to  tome  very  extraordinary,  is,  the 
linear,  feeling  himfelf  wounded,  inflead  of  attempting  with  his  paws  to  pall 
:put  the  lance,  holds  it  faft,  and  prefles  it  more  deeply  into  the  wouud. 
When  the  bear,  after  rolling<upon  the  fnow,  ceafes  from  the  laft'flroggfes 
of  4ieath,  the  Finlander  Jays  hold  of  him,  and  calk'fer  the  affiftatlde  of  his 
fi^ndsr  who  drag  the  carcafe  to  his  h-ut ;  and  this  triumph  tertnmales  in  a 
JTort^f  iisllival,  \yhere  the  poet  afiifls,  suid  fings  the^exploits  of  the  hftuta:/' 

The  manner  of  bathing  in  Finland  is  inoft  extraordixiary. 

*«  Almoft  all.th6  Finnifh  pe&faht!}  have  a  fmali'lioufe  built  on  purpoie^for 
a  bath;  it^'cbrffiftsofeftfy  onb  fthal!  ^h&raber,  •  ill' die  innerraoff  jja^iy 
■'-  wjrtch  ari6' ^laced-a-nutriber  fire  Hlr^ifeyte- 

cpme  y^d^  '  On  thefe  iiones.  thus  heated,'  wat6r  is  thrown,  until  thP  ^9^' 
pany  within  be  involved  in  a  thick  cloud  of  vapour.  In  this  innennoff 
,i    .^ij  y/.]    i-i3^^.*:>  V3.C    .,i«l'j  T3io<TT',  :ii^"*  ;j-r  1    «  • //ij,  >**-»  i J  «     part, 
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ifm^  t^e^  chamber  Is  formed  into  two  (lories  fpr  the  accommod^Uon  ofa 
j^iji^si^er  pu^nher  of  perfons  within  tlut  fmall  compafs;  and  It  b^ng  the  .na- 
ture <5f  Heat  and  vapour  to  afcend^  the  fecond  ftory  is,  ofcourfe,  the  hotteft. 
Men  and  women  ufc  the  bath  promifcuoufly,  without  any  concealment  of 
drbfs^  or  being  in  the  leall  fhfiuenced  by  any  emotions  qfattachment.     Ifi 

\  however,  a  (Granger  bpen  the  door,  and  confe  on  the  bathew  by  furpnl;e* 
thet  wtxmeir  are  iiot  a  iittle  flftrtled  at  his  appearaiKe ;  for,  befides  his  p^r« 
jbft«  be  introduces  al«mg  with  him,  by  opening  the  door,  a  great  quiintltjf 
pf  light,  which  dilbovef  sat.  once  to  the  view  their  fitualion,  as.iwqU  as 
^rip^s.  Without  fuch  an  accident  they  remain,  if.  not  in  tota)^  d^r^Q^rs, 
yet '  in  gfeat  obfcurity,  as  there  is  no  other  window  befides  a  fpaall  bole, 
nor  any  light  but  what  enters  in  from  fome  chink  in  the  roof  of  the  hoi|fe, 
or  the  crevices  between  the  pieces  of  Wood  of  which  it  Is  conftruded.  .  I 
often  amufed  myfeif  with  furprlfing  the  bathers  in  this  manner,  and  I  once 
or  twice  tried  to  gq  in  and  join  the  aflfembly ;  but  the  heat  was  fo  eicceflfvfe 
tjiat  I  could  net  breathe,'  s^nd  in  the  fpace  of  a  minute  at  mof^,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, ijauft  have  been  fuffocated.     I  fometimes  ftepped  in  for  a  ihoiiient,  juft 

,  to  leave  my  thermometer  in  fome  ph>per  place,  and  immediately  weat  cut 
Hgain,  'where  I  would  remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  tsen  minu^et,  4hd 
^en  enter  again;  and  fetch  the  infb-ument  to  afcertain  ^e  degree  ofireat. 
MjT  adonifhnlent  was  fo  great  that  I  could  fcareely  believe  my  Tenies/ when 

,J  found  that  thoib  people  remain  together,  and  amufe  themfelves  for  the 

^  fpace  of  .half  an  hpur,  and  fometimes  a  whole  hour,  in  the  fame  chaoiber, 
Ijusated  to  the  70th  or  75th  degree  of  Celfius.  The  thermometer,  in  con- 
tact with  tho!'e  vapours,  became  fometimes  fo  hot,  that  I  could  fqarc^ly 
hold  it  in  my  hands. 

''  The  Finianders,  all  the  while  they  are  in  this  hot  bath,  continue , to 
pub  themfelves,  and  I^fh  every^  part  of  their  bodies  with  Twitches  fbrmcd  of 
twigs  of  the  birch-tree.  In  ten  minutes  they  become  as  red  as  raw  flefli, 
and  have  altogether  a  very  frightful  appearance.  In  the  winter,  feafon 
tbey  frequently  go  out  of  the  bath,  nalted  as  they  are,  to  roll  themfeiv«$ 
in  the  fnow,  when  the  cold  is  at  20  and  cv^n  30  degrees  belovv  aero.* 
They  will  fometimes  come  out,  iiill  naked,  and  converle  together,  or  with 
^uy  one  near  them,  in  the  open  air.     If  travellers  happen  to  pafs  b^  y^'bile 

.  the  peafants  of  any  hamlet,  or  little  village,  are  in  the  bath,  and  their  alE/i- 

?  ^nce  is  needed,  they  will  leave  the  bath,  and  afSft  in  yoking  or  unyoking, 
and  fetching  provender  for  the  horfes,  or  in  any  thing  ell'e,  without  anv 
fort  of  covering  whatever,  while  the  palfenger  fits  (liivering  with  cold, 
though  wrapped  up  in  a  good  found  wolf's  Ikin.  There  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  the  extremities  which  man  is  capable  of  enduring  through 
the  power  of  habit.  > 
"  The  Finnith  peafants  pafs  thus  infiantaneoufly  from  an  atmofphere  of 

.  7P  degrees  of  heat,  to  one  of  30  degrees  of  cold,  a  tranfition  of  a  h'undfed 
degjrees^  which  is  the  fame  thing  as  going  out  of  boiling  into  frees;ing 
water!  and,  what  is  more  aftonifhing,  without  the  leaft  inconvenience; 
V^hile  other  people  are  very  fenfibly  afife6led  by  a  variation  of  but  five  de- 
gr^s,  and  in  danger  of  being  affli^ed  with  rheumatlfm  by  the  moil  trifling 
wind  that  blows.  Thofe  peafants  afiure  you,  that  without  the  hot  vapour 
baths  they  could  not  fuftaiu  as  they  do,  during  ;the  whole  day«  their  v;irious 


■  rl      uUmt  It    li'  i    . 


•  •      •     ••         -      .^  •  -  *i..  I 't  Vf    ':    ' • '•« 


*'*!  fpeak  always  oftli<?  thermometer  of  a  hundred  degrees,  by  Celfius. 
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lahim^.    By  the  iatih^^^yiSil^pHt,  ^l^r.{trtn|^fii  Is  ifecniited  as  mnch  u 
by  reft  and  fleeg.  ,  *p^f?  YiesLi  cf  the, vapour  rfv>llifies  to  fiich  ^<^^^^,|^^C  ' 
.  IkWi'teaHfe'^^^^  Ihave  themlelve?  will>  Vvfelcheii  razors; /ajj^'wftb- ' 


Vy    L'w     '*  ■    •        "  •■'  '     '•    '     *"■♦■  '    ''  .Ji.'t'i.    A.wr»;i' 


JLlc«A^>gifeia  very  htghcfaaraAcr  ofthe  pcaAniryof  Finiafidvto  • 
repqBfints -theoi^  as  an  aAive,  induftriMrf  hQfpi^ab^  ahd  imeHlgfctii^; 
raiSBf^ kftfl/iiide^d,  tiic  anecdotes  witich  ^ier^latb  isf-them MIy Jtffe ^' 
tifl*i4i48  lepfcfcniation.     When  our  phiTahthi'opHt  went  to  ft6  tH|^'" 
chWcfH^at  Kemiy  which  he  dcfcribw,  as  altipcrb  ftniAarc,  he  iih(or-J,'; 
tuiftikt!^  4Hfcoyered,  nfcar  it,   the  but  of*  a   pbor  Fin^nderi^  ^^^j^it 
ma^liim^  utter  z  pious  ejaculation  for  the  deftru(Etioh  of  its  inaji)uj|f^^j 
cent'neiglibbur^  .  He  then  complimems  him jTelf  pa  the /<^^^ 
his^^\ya  foFJijigs,  which  are  violently  atfcSed  |iy  "  A  quicliiti^  irio* 
leiiqt,c9ntra;(l:;V  c^Uecne  poverty .  and  \nismf/r    la  PQ^traft  whiithbifftsup 
mol^  wifiVjk  tahjmin  his  <^  Travels  throiisb.  (he.  jBri^jfer  Dooumtios^^ti) 
H^jjifgrWus  be  fawa  raiferble  hut  in  Irdand  ifupporced  by^  f^a^iv^tt'l^^ 
of 4»n;  iiMifi  diigb,  which  furroiinded  «*  his  4ionour^  pdrki^'  'St^fc^l'^ 
phiidn<!^ropift^3i6  Mr.  Acerbi  m%ht  have  Vf¥i^«rri  k  i;<^rterable  if^KfiRl^ii^ 
on'CbQifil^bjisSVft^^^  confidermg  the  extent  ofhSs  philahtbro^s^an^^^^ 
Wc^ii'iWiW1)trt  wonder  that  he  fuffered  lb.  glorious  an  'bpp6iftu^lffi^»!j! 

efrtdfew*;--  .    -        -    ••  •  '^  ;■-.         :V^£ 

0Qi^'tt|i^$l|fers  were  induced  to  remain  at  TJIeaWrg  till  t^,effi^^ 
^^^^^'k}'!!)^'^  when  they  purfued  their  journey  throiffiji^  ||giiftloii 
to  ]JXVftr^- ^^^'^^  '*^^^  viewed  the  fun  at  midnight.  H^q'ithc^inx 
V^^i^i^^yfr^u^^  acteffion  of  ftrength,  by  the  )offer  of  fomCf«ei*jifc9i 
fci^x)^  tp  jiccp^ipapy  them.  They  now  preceded  chiefly  by  iMDor^no 
but^;giU:Jt^a^  nvuoerous  obAacles  to.  furmount,  and  mimeroos  tlifficul-^^^^ 
ties  to  encounter.  The  (kill  and.tncr^idity  (of  the  boatmeft  >Hi  ll^^^ 
country  are  truly  interefting.      .^'  ^  -         •     ^  \ 

V-Having..arriyedatKattiIaKoik4,  the  boaUneniook  down  their  foil  and— 
fliewed  us  their  addrefs  in  afcending  againft  the  rapi'd  current  of  the  C^ta-, ,_ 
raas^-^KaitHa  Kolki  is  a  long  fei1(SS  br\^i6t^!l§>  Ifortoed  bylK#^ 
bed«f  :the  rieer,  Mid  by  huge  n)dci  v/^rth..  ri^iabw^ift  the  for«c^jiof  tfie 
Watef>A.Tb<^  catara^s  are  p&rtictdariy  ftanoarotilhe  map,  ai^  bevnk^te 
pW^/.^h^i^h^^ojrrefponds  toihatdiv^ifkHi  ofi^e^gliMbe'kn^iflrn'.by  the  n^HSe^of 
the  Polar  Circle.    To  afoend  in  a  fmall  boatfpch.ajfi^rmidabie  fucc^fittn^f 
catarads,  where  the  water  is  almoft  eyery  where  rqlljne  down^  in  . 
woeW' at  firft  fight  feem  impoffiblej  but  nfiflffl'g^'l's 'iffipolfibV'lo 

wheitiohobil^'have  rendered  familiar  td  danj^h;  tThoife^FinlattdfiH' ^ 

JanAcD,  cbefides  an  addriefs  peculiar  (o  th)em^V'e^,^1i&v^'wliat'peHld^  '^W^^^ 
iUlljjDQfe  cohfequeoce— the  moft  perfeftdDolnefe^lbdikpatby:  iThoyittfttP^il 
their  '^ce<ii  €h((^  at  the  head  and  {hie^  other  af  th«  ftem\ofibeit  ^eanef^TSoi^  lo 
wit|\.a^|0pgfpole  which  they  thj^uH:  to  the  boUom  of  the.  rivei^cfind  AfeflBoq 
point, G^.reiUtan^e^  and  thujspuili  the  boat  agaln(jb  the  flream.  ..QT^i^^^jsei 
IS  r^aiip  ,(^a  j?In^  a^id  about  fifteen  feet  long ;  they  ace  obliged,  tgi^^^^k  ad 
witVair  tne;r  iicengtTi  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  overcome  U\e  ^urttlj^^) 
wh^H  conftWiiHy  impels  it  backwards.     It  is.  a* Herculean,  labour 4  ^'^M'^f^^sd 


Tfif  toff  ^^"figrteafile; '  a^' a^rfiV 

is/llfe"iiKhfi*«lng'by  accident  the  end  (jf^ltispole'u        a  ro 

or  round  I'urface,  in  the  momeiit  that  he  applies  to  it  the  whole  weiplft  and 

IwiRf pf^m body,  thcp(Jfadip9A»Kund«t-iiiin;'he-faJk»Hi3iBinl^u74i0Ji£  ' 

<ypmtioai  but  it  fnmotinieii.hai)p<)as  ihat  thci  current  gelA  tu<:  3iceiicl»i>f:  > 
ana  Mves  the  boat  aiinrh,.  ,in.lhi»  critical junclure  the  wljola  ■I^iJro^"i,q1^ri^ 
tke-bi^triian  u  exerted  to. keep  tfee  headof  ihe  Itoat  direClU'  pf  poled  toiht,,, 
itieifa,  till  lie  li  agai^  in  ?  coiiijition  to  pulli  her  fornard'^i  and  abi^ve  ^  ^ 
toWevipi  tjeV laying  hei' fide  to  the  current,  as  in  thatpofition^  by  prerent- '^ 
iug9i  Ijfrier  rurfa,cc  to  the  water,  the  would  inftantly  be  overfct.  -  .  j 

"oth  &rfer  to  have  TMe  refp'de  fiota  this  (evcre  toil,  (ha  bbaftbtrf'ffc-' '  , 
tnieftwl'ttiat  we  would  ^ileHibark  anil  walk  along  the  bank  lo  tHe^hd^oT'  " 
«iikxatBn£lf.  '  We  w*i*  greatly  overjoyed  to  leBrn  that  it  Wis-'prii^Hcti'  ^■ 
Wi<tewgQ,by  bod,  »nd  miill  ohcerftilij'  accepted  their  prflpbfalj  .Thegfelf'' 
di^qld^^if  pafliftg  thoie  cataraflR  wtllt  a  boat,  con tatning  more  Bhah  LvntV-i 
WJAHIjife^  rendered  U  fiu^ntary  to  perrorm  this  part  of  tlte  jo^nitv  b/'^l 
WfiaiW*^'.  wpods  being  theiv  impallable,  a  narrow  foot-path  -liniibftWrA 
Ib^ed^ia'^  diifcdipD  pf.the  civer.  The  iinpradicability  of  tt«j»^l4qg. ^ 
through 'fhofe  wopds  proceeded  Truin  the  way  being  obftructed  by  ^tj^rr''* 
wood,  ajid  the  branches  of, firs  and  pine-trees;  hrotn  a  llrong  l^jnd  of  n)p|<h 
wlp?h  'irows  here  Jn  great  abundance,  and  fometimes  iwo  leet  highji  ai^  i ,. 
froW'3Ap  marfliy  ioil,  where  you  are  in  danger  every  flep  offiritlrg  ih'th« 
tnirtJi'Tltefe  objlacles  impeded  the  paiTage  through  the  woods;' incl  lo 
reiMc^offle  ^vil  the  p«optc  had  cut  down  trees  and  laid  tlreni  loneitiidinaliy  ; 
'  one atte^■tile  other,  in  luch  a  manner  that  the  palfenger  ai  h*  walked  alor^  ' 
the  tnniks.  WM  obliged  carefully  to  attend  to  his  centre  ofgrwity,  and  ba-'  ' 
ItimiilJitliralf  like  ft  d»icer«n  the  tight  rope."  .  -     > 

(To  it  cBKtjnued )  •■    .   ^- 

;    Th^J^pJfrn  JJi/lerf.af  ffi)fflf^n.:  cmfr^Mtiing  that  tf  tke  Grtek' Etiv'  ■ 
,fir*.ief,  B^mrioi  tmd.atb^ grtat.  AJiatk  Kingdttnt  herdtriMg  in'itt 
■miiern:.Frentier.    CnammeiMg  at  thf  iPiried  af  ih*  Death  tfJlex-- 
'atdnti.  and  iMtndtd-uii  it^uaght  thum  utkt  CM*  »f  iht  Eightientk   ( 
iCouiryi.   Vol.1.    4to.'    rl.  IS.     White.     ilSca.  '       ■■ 

,  f:alents  and  ^arjiiiig  of  .Mr,  Maukics  have  been  fa  offcn  v 
,|.„™iffl(i'<^d)  th?*a9y  pr<5*»fli9ii  froDtt  an  author  of  fuch  acleoow-.  ^v' 
It^S^r  (QClit muft  be  hip^y-iacEeptabie  to  the  friends  of  gcitius  and  - 
)itQnlljigr9.,j  ilndeed  Mr.  Maukics  is  a  flriking  inftanoe  of  the  union 
of^|«vcniaad  altai  n  men  ts  that  are  very  rarely  ct>-exiftent: '   ^  k" 
poet'UBiiiiiagtoaiiofl  ia  ard«nt  and  fertite;  and,  thotrgh  capable;' of  '" 
reaelritgiiyiftinguiftiejporrrt  of  elevation  in  the  regionsof  Parnaffu^,  "■  I 
he  IWticplOt'ed  with  great  fuccefs  the  deep  receffes  of  liticrature  and  '' 
fci(teei^''sfa Hn^ell  as  the  obfcure  labyrinths'oF'reinotfi-Bn'tiquity^'    V^.e 
hii^'iftefi  harfoccafion  to  pay  tribute  to  his  poetical  talents',  .aqd  we, 
^jiy^^YsM  J°"'^  tribute  ,>v^ti"  ;licarty"'  zeat,-*6ecjufe^",iJiQfe^taleiits"'hare 
l>o^,  jinifbrnily  employiid  in  Tiipport  of  fucn  pttlitical  principles  as 
ferm  one  of  the  ftrongeft  bulwarks  of  found  morality  and  genuine 
C  c  3  fieeJoni  i 
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fftedom;  and  alio  of  that  more  ^wfiil  feiireo£huiiiai|bMpiMr%W^idi 

bat  a  furertafeguard  than  any  fublunarj  meaos  of  proteAioo.  > « , 

Tbc  hfgH  reputation  which  Mr.  MAujtiCE  defervcdiy  (d)taicied  Vjr^ 
tiMT^Hearcnes  into  Indian  Antiqiiities  has  induced  him  to  purfu^  i^bif 
fl^b]l^lSl,  and-  he  has  now  brought  forward  a  work  which  wi]i  Wnpfi 
lef^  gVatifyijPjg  to  the  fcholar  a^d  philofophert  and  much! more  fo!to 
thfl  generality  of  readers.    But  the  Modern  HLftory  of  Hindoilan  mvfit 
bc^.jji^culiarly  interefting  to  Britons,  confidering' the  jntereft  and  iro«' 
portance  of  our  Afiatic  poiTei&ons.     There  is  alfo  greater  probabilitjT: 
of  arriving  at  truth  in  what  comes  nearer  to  bur  own  times,  and  what. 
relalies  to  hiftorical  fads,  than  in  the  religious  opinions- and  do£lrinet. 
of  diftantages  and  countries^  which,  however  laboriouily  inveftigat<;dt 
can,  perhaps,  never  be  fully  underftood.. 

JBy  the  Modern  Hiftory  of  Hindoftan  (bmething  miigh  nearer  to 
th^  prefent  times  might  indeed  be  expedited,  and  the  author  intends, 
to'bring  his  work  down  to  the  period  before  us.     The  prefent  work 
commences  at  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  concludea 
With  the  de.ath  and  character  of  Mahmud. 

It  may  be  fairly  faid  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  reforted  to  every  at-' 
tainable  fource  of  information,  native  and  claffical,  and  has  arranged' 
the  vaft  feries  of  events,  which  engage  his  attention,  with  great  (kill 
atid  judgment.  No  important  occurrence  feems  to  have  elcaped  bis 
notice;  and thCv work  in  general  is  charaAerized  by  hiftorical  dignity, 
ahd  a  philofophic  fpirit.  His  ftyle  is  rich  and  animated ;  equally  frec> 
from  the  voluptuous  redundancy  of  a  Gibbon,  and  the  ftately  pomp 
and  dry  precifion  which  mark  cotemporary  works  of  a  fimilar  kind. 

We  fb^H  at  prefent  extradt  the  opening  of  the  woik,  as  it  will  give 
our  readers  a  general  conception  of  what  the  author  has  already  ac-^ 
complifhed,  and  what  he  intends.  At  a  future  opportunity  we  fhall 
gratify  them  with  feleft  paffages,  in  which  the  vigour  of  the  auihorV 
mind,  a;id  the  beauties,  of  bis  comppfitlqn  lu-e  phiefly  confpicuous. 

'  ^'  hi6i&,  or  rather  Hindofhtn.  is  a  countrr  move  d»fiingui(hed  by  th^ 
vlciflitudes  it  has  undergone^  and  more  renatftablefor.tiie  pec«liari^'«(f  ii« 
il^habitants  and  productions,  than  any  other  on  the  hice  p£  the  earto.  lU 
natural  hiftory  and  afpect  ft  fongly 'partake  of  the  fame  predominant  .fisatiiia 
of  fingularity.  The  grandeur  and  extent  of  its  two  celebrated  rivers; 
^htch,  after  diffuring  verdure  and  plenty  through  many  rich  and  poiveriul 
kih^om.S  fall  into  the  ocean^  at  the  diltance  of  four  hundred  leag^s  jTronl 
eftch  other:  the  ftupendoas  height  of  thofe  mountains,  by  ^hich,-as  an 
everlafting  barrier^  it  is  on  three  iides  girded,  and  of  which. another  mightr 
rtdge  expends  quite  acrofs,  from  north  to  fouth^  cauiinr  an. agreeable  van* 
efy-of  elimate,  and  exhibiting,  on  its  oppoiite  extremities,  the  tfuqirifijig 
phoenomenon  of  two  feafbnsat  one  period ;  the  luxuriant  beauty- ai^  ferfiilttf 
of  its  plains;  the  fragrance  of  its  aromatic  woods;  the  delicious,  flay^uir  <S 
Bii''fruit»f-th^  immenfe  treafures  daily  poured  fortkfrom  its  fuhternyieotis 
regions;  and  the  rich  yarietY_  of^ its  manu(a6lures ;  have  rendered  India, 
from  thcreraotert  ages  ofantiqulty,  equally  tKe^  wopHer  bftHe'curidus,  and 
th^>dej[igbt«i£thift  VolupjtuaUSi;  Ihe  objed  of  coniempUtion  tq  the^philolb- 
pher,  and  too  iirequently  of  rapacity  to  ther  u]\|tl€»ting  fufjr  o^J^Jofciier. 
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^i4lif^H^iiVi!S'bf^lf1<(.b«a\itifirf  bc^trjr,  Hke  the  ^Kinefe^saQdmioBr 

^(teni  nations^  carry- uji  tfaehr  vivnah.to  an  increidiblc  antiquity.'    Theit : 
cat^Htrifers>  acxtorcung  taPliRjr/*  ^bbaftted  ofa*  long  fucceffion  o/f  gi^Ht, 
wtfef-^d'  pbi^erful  princeiij  wiap' reigned  over  it  for  manj  thoufan^^^eacs  ' 
fiefc^vihe'  invaiion  of  Alexandre  ^  Great.    Thele  exaggerated  accqi|i)ii^ 
hdiN^^veTj^^iiatte  been  proved*  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  truths  to  reafdp^ 
aiJcTto  ipr*€?ry*5\ift  fyflem  of  ciirotioJoew*     The  pretenfions  of  the  Indian^/  as- 
a*liat!dn,  ^q  high  antiquity  are  readify  admitted ;  but  when  tfiey  wifh  iri  fo  ' 
cbnfider  tfiat^  antiqurty  aSl  unfathomable,  they  only  exdte  our  pity,  cfr  eon-  * 

tai^'/'  •-•-     -J    ■;•'•■  ^  .       "^       --^^ 

*'  *'  SefcWded  !S)fnjftiy'ftY^^  with  the  neighbouring  comi** 

tries',  liy  thdji^WHties  oP'its  ciiil<onis  and  religion,  India  was  g<»vefiled 
daring'  tKe  very  early  periods'  atltided  to,  by  one  fapreme  Maha-rajab,*aiid 
other  great  feuddtory  princes ;  the  exteiit  of  whole  dominions  varied  a,t 
different  a^ras,  according"  to  the  peaceful  or  afpiring  nature  of  the  (bvereigti. 
Thefe  were  3rmed'w!th*thefii|l' powers  of  monarchy  in  their  feveral  goven)* 
tnents;  and,  as  we  are  informed,  both  by  Diodorus  Siculusf  and.Stxuy. . 
h^ii  on  the  fubjecl,.  werie  abfolute  proprietors  of  the  lands  in  their  reac- 
tive jurifdidions.  They  claimed  affinity  with  the  fun  and  moon,  and  being 
affiiled  i?i  the  admin iflratipn  of  affairs  by  the  counfels  of  the  Brachmattsi 
who,  like  the  Magi  of Perfia,  dilcharged  at  once  the  facredfundlioh  Of th<^ 
pne^hood,  and  the  high  heredftafy  office  of  counfelling  the  monarch,  lr^ 
regaMed  with  reverence  that  bordered  on  adoration.  The  donlef^ic  hlftOry^ 
hbwei^fer,  of  thefe  moft  ancient  dynifltes  of  princes  is  unfortunately  involvw 
in  impenetrable  obfcurity.  Their  nsf^tnes  alone  remain,  a  destd' letter  oit 
the«l:ecordtng  tablet  of  tune,  and  exhibit  an  awful  and  ihflru^tive  kObn  oa 
.the  i^a^ity  of  human  grandeur,,  and  the  pride  of  fublunary  diflindion. 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  India  we^e'  then,  as  at  prefent,  divided  into  vari^ 
ous  tribes,  or  caiis,  never  intermingled  in  marriage,  at  entertainmei^S/  or 
in  any  intimate  mianiier  aflbctated.  Their  great  ingenuity  in  all  the  mecbs- 
iiical  arts,  their  genius  for  commerce,  which  they  carried  on  to  a  confider- 
able  extent  with  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  liberal  hofpitality  and  love  of  tfuth, 
the  rigid  temperance  and  frugality  hy  which  they  were  difliiiruilhed ;  but,^ 
above  kll,  the  profound  learning  ahd  tofly  jifrecepts  of  morality  inculcated 
by  the  anciisnt  Br^hmsns,  ate  celebrated  with  lav^fti  encomiums,  not  only 
by'tbe-.above-ctted  authors,  bttt  by  many  others  of  ihe  mofl  refpediabia  cha« 
rafter  for  veracity  in  pagan  antiquity.  The  fucceflbrs,  however,  of  thof<^ 
Koly/iiiphifls,  in*  the  pfeientday,  are  fuppofed  dreadfully  to  have  mutilated 
the  fimple  and  fublime  doctrines  of  their  great  legiflator,  by  adopting  iht 
niofl  abfufd  fuperfiitions,  and  devoting  themfelves  to  the  groffefl  idolatry.^ 
It  has  beelT  cOnjedured  by  many  intelligent  writers,  little  acquainted  withr 
the  genius  of  the  Hindoos,  that  many  of  thefe  fuperffitioiis  were  borrowed 
during  their  in tercourfe,  in  fucceeding  ages>  with  the  Egyptians^  and  itn 
(he  monflrous  figures  atid  imafges  of  deity  that  are  at  prefent  worfhipped  in 
^e  pagodas  of  India,  they  have  imagined,  can  be  clearly  traced  the  hi^o* 
{lypHic  reprefentations  of  the  gods  ofTlgypt. 

*  *^  JBut  the  very  reverfe  of  the  argument  is  mofl  likely  to  be  the  truth, 
l^he  genius  of^the  Indians  wa»  ever  too  proud  to  borrow  either  ceremonies 


■«M*«*fe*«^ 


''■*>PIIny,  lib!  iv..  eiap.  17." 


"  +  Diodorus  Siculat,  lib.  il  p.  ♦1.*' 
C  c  4  of 


ofMtfinpWftiiioiiifv  ce^hUfcjr^tiin'i^iiiaieigfalKmrap  oii^fliwIcMiMl^ 
ancient  my thblo^ali  i^tvapd  (I^rsiMtsof*  Jndid  9 .  er^oiCJfeb4i.fi^pMfiti(|«iaAidr» 

tte]i£af«nde#ived  41061  iioii  bn^ftrmikite^fikivUo^fcagui^ttfMMl^^ 
ri3frilrhfcbi»i«niPdaificid.wHtflrsihid^iniJb^i^;b^^     uij>  itimilftftliWinT 
idbp&oo'Asf  khe  fdfgion  of  iheJndisiti.  j  iiupb^l^''4^iiiioki^fini^«ii^^ 
sMf&idltoih^obeen  the  ofajoas^lCbeir  wiodihifii  rSucb^HMimfiNPOMW 

Himiloftah.i'  With  more  tnUfr^ihraf.tii&  fiMtd'iQwiijgmfMtmi^ 
oM^<^^rfira)peirfittiou8  •veneration^.  Whei^vdidrged^w^h  ilMfiUdiiigt  o^fefO<n 
'vmntei  'heidtticeAded  ia  iaaje%  ■  from  oitieaiyoHirtiMinBir '  Ud  imfkffMfJiki^if^ 
i^kna^f^aifiMtiiaed  the  d^irfty  i^^^^  ../:   ur(j  rr:'  '  ju:..:  -^1  /hfioib  ns^d 

v^^frnikeiegiQatiOF  wAkofe.  lubliiiae  precepts  imploveA^  tbe*hofO(VrBo&<«ii'i 
ji^6^i'v«a)id  defrnded;  the  patriot  whole  lib ventivettHiej!»ikio»itelv  "Vif^^ 
tAUkhBiiA]^esm\  bUs,  h n  favoured' cou|itejr,<ret;iwed>illfe>fef;^s^S&|i^^ 
(lididbraiefid  indianf  was  Aril  remembefed  With  iadburalidfl/'^sbidqlliillif 
d^aifiedi^  (i^he  very  animal  wbofe  milk  nouridiedl  (iik,i^Mwl'W)loi9iatoi98£ 
^nukbtheffilitfttiiiodf  received  his thbatairy  baiMge^:iKnd:3iM^:^idi4)l^ 
order  next  to  a  divinity.    Whatever  has  fife  fiiarec  his  affe^Hon,  and'pifr^y 
tsihegipf  sJwB  henevoience,    Hofpitalsaroferefted^  and  etUioym^viiA/lai^e 
l^^dsv  i(^r  tlie  prefervation  and  fupportvf  the  different  fpeciey^f*Siifei^ 
aadraiDRiHl&;''and'we  are  informed  by  Ovington,  of  a  certain 'fect^lnr^^ 
IbiacEi^glifiribrolcers  ^fSurat,  who  for  a  long  time  cherilbed-v^odi^wsi^ 
flmke^iKlifS/ewii  houfe,  which  he  daily  fed  with  bread  and  xxiUki^^»y  Ibff' 
fiippo6|ioa  that  iti  body  was  the  receptacle  of  thefetd  of  hts^ttibeaifeil^ 
fctber./-' J?^-'-  ...  .''oiJx.'jiu  axil 

itf^Euceipt  in  the  fmgle  circnznilaiaoe  of  the  pure-  primsipiral^YMiifiim  aW 
Ipdio^rFwhich  delcended  from  their  patriarchal  anodlors>  havin^r^iii  jgUr 
Bseianoholy  iiiflances^  degenerated  into  idolatry,  iw  peit^ivabl^' vidSAliNlfe   ; 
ba<  taken  place  among  this  cekbrated.  people,  iW>m: the  comineiweMiieiirt# 
their  empire  tp  the  pieient  day.    Whatever  is  tntc'  of  then^  at  ^a&akt10if 
ite^oaUy  true  of  them  at  another.    The  laws  oKthe-MedesdAd-v^nSanfa 
tiiere.uQtjQere  unalterable.     From  age  U>>age,  from  father  to^vfoD/^Chrot^li^b^ 
atiiimdi-cd  generations,  the  fan^e  ttnifonnity .  of  niamiers,  and  ^&i^imi(^^ 
tadet  prevail ;  inexterminabie .  by  Ihe.  fwoni, .  incorntpUbie  J)^  thcciiiicbi^ 
and  bBalterableby.theexampJe».ot*theirconquefprs.      .   ;  ..-  : -^    nt^r,uooB 
»'^$  SUangers,  in  general^:  to  tfhejturfauienee^of  ambitioii^.tOF^dte*fett^^ 
j|iiitrilip«nanee/  and  all  the  tumult uoin  violence  xs/  |ite:mor«i:^i^etb£isifttf^^ 
£«|ftsj;; it  pannot,  however,  be  denied  that iheiiindoo^areoflen^iti^^fdifflic 
^^mnp  jQofL'&tal  and :  degrading  vioe^  iniatiabjecalradce ! .  -  M%el)U]tfaa|ft(i^ 
Wtit  ^biisr.  paflioB,  .its  influence  over  their  hofbms.is;&fd  to  knxyw^'mmw 
bufabnotirelitaint*  in  the  ajecumolation  of  wealth  :a)ji  thoir.  itJiAit|l8f ^tfi' 
^£btbB4;:i>btlt,  evei[;^indipli>/the:gi^prog  cacloi^Wof  thearM^haifii^ 
dan  governors,  they  are  reported  to  bury  that  wealth  lender  grouti^Mitt 
dftii^fiPt^truftii^t^i^itbeir-phiidr^u.with  the  fatal  fisciet^  *  Tfe^mt^flf 
tpKjure9^ftill]<>l>  QomRel  l^m.;  U>.  reveal  the  places  iof  its  iconceftlii|ftAei[liiip 
liM0'q(-^:tbJ'i¥f^i$ned'didiIiE»tt»U  has  ;a)oni.  any.  indiiiance^ver  4hei$:&^alnfK^ 
ao4»tP?4toMv4hi(>-inj^iiacii,;  ,ihey;fl^  :fbr  J^  the  dofho^iog^R^^tnf; 

d[)XlR!ttl^  ,inlcF»tiMeLlq»tic»ripfothvtrfipeiRf^^ 

^^H  1BhitftiMt-i^€^r{^^9^tJkid6a«ej<j3ui^  tbofcbo^JModmi^infl^iiM' 
9fm^)E/^,  ^iDbl^afldi  td*i9l?f»l  tetofolSS^iul(^Ljtt:]tiaiC)tadtt^ 
V;_c^i  di'ix!'.  -^counted 


|liaMM:>i«riIlhot«>  c;«in«bi}9tAiD9H»rr)6)T)tsf 'biii^te  wiiiriiniiv>Q«l|iMljh 
u^iii^t4iitfti!thtt  oaliih^9  CH^  (ni«dl«vi»d4ip  iuiiii/ii:^aft^l^neKWff«riU>Qi»il 
eMlMM«gif9ii|ioclcU,  .or*vliih\j^'ih<ioe9i&og^kkd.qnmliHy'  itr.  dts^oiiMtym.indloftJG; 

foQjitfiiUhyMhf  fliagsi>L(je8i<iiify^tb0  rroftillof.  dibproyiltianatelmgftttgjgrti 
u|«MAfll»<(lM»r)^.iQb  viliUit<$'againa.  that  vMrcm  dildamiAttribjidWhieh 

•£iliKMtfte^y^ii&an^.«B^^  thfiir  attafcboieot  to  ihte  iftAilMii<Mif)o£iimiffi 
f<H]rftAers4>9«iiihHM|ii^  thaif  mt  tcoderaod  alEbcHonaif ;  andiinf ifi««H 
a(M4^  ^tiibiriii»dft..|»rt^>aijifiilUed.  The  ^bovc  conciTe  ikcichKof:  ijifc) 
c«mlisyM^M\if^  in  addtliofi  tt>  |/i'|«i.tiki^ 

been  already  intimated  on  that  iubjecl^  has  be^n  Uiought*  not  iBifpr94ped^ 
iaftnpdkA<ir)(>iedtbcljp4j^ofqtfaeicti|Bodeirn  Mitory ; .from  which  ^^^ilbno 
^m>/fa(ia»oIiib^M«iiefit2u»  df.conneding  U»  tworvtvocbijC 

v)y&>^fi»ifQfilFjyijl(>!)tiilu3^«  Tetrofpedl  t>f  what  has  bdebrfliik:d^|r 

aiifiipibd^iivAbisinhJcalQiahd  limxibKpkiced  palth  of  literatorQ,  aitdjeiDbibitr 
ajCl^£tQittiiWi|altd,ktii))llb5.i>ritliore>intere(ling  (benes,  >¥htck(wili  (i&Uilajh 
diiiibel4hj9Js^«UieiHMn«o4anD^  ^ba  Attended,  period  of.  above  tm)  ^tboitiaiKL* 

d$1d\Acff;rll»King^  kibtbe  dm^iient  paiBt  of  this  work,  confidered  ite  mmtim 
accaiteiisf.giwe9bby  :libe.  Indiasanh)eit>ie|^f?e$  of  their  coimogosiyv  andboibbated 
e&^iiilllyy'jit.i&.lK)ped^  tth^ir  i^funi  c^hronoiogical  ailuni^^tions  abovoiinte«? 
tiom^ibOBc^kei^QUQd'.Df  l^bat^eryaflrotionfy  oU  which  theairyitliliistbadi 
MBiil  w^^D^i:  aiter  Jiamthg^dflcutirkd'the  biftory  of  ihe.varioiiK  v\vsiitadrs,-^and> 
flbtv»iw«afire;coo;fonaticevbeti«een;the  oldest  IiKlian  recordii)  diei'pedUiijB^ 
the  creation,  the  deluge^  and  other  important  events,  and  thelVloiaic,  rwiM 
Ail rt»ibkli6r<3ceiicer  thai: tbfsiiitf tiler  zan&clothed  in  ^hcAeil!  of  lohytholo^^y^^ 
nUb)  Ifle.^ttex  are  xwiiaKtli  in  the  biiqcofimadorncd  trutli;  «ifter/payhi|^ 
stfpulftybjttil  xeTptt^i  JMf bioh ,  h  i 6JdA  Xo  ithe  «ariieil  h i  ftor ians  of  tjiastMhlsakm 
4i^l)!V9AWQ^heD.tKSitingi't)f'.*^fiH<;:deej>lydu^  in  fabulgiaspb'rtidt^^ 

^jber.kaviiig  difpiayed. tiw  n-amantfCf^cbdfiftloit;}  related  by  thole  hif^onciif^.Hlf 
tbKlnd)|iitmccou^LaDd;HeKwlds,.  aiTd  poitiied  put  what  degree  t>f..cr[^tii4 
U|t]&iJtoa^'.ibe.  doe:,  to  l-hb  i3^caiints(fio£r the  inaptigns  iniu  ic«luav«c;^!tb« 
I^^l^liaxiJS^rolLrisyitheriikirynanjiSeidrami*,  and  otlier  preceding  'isMTuibra 
^tibidis^dfV'^fQddiinzpnied'^tathfDiiver.^  Perdans  pcjii^tvated  inta 

a  country^  which  they  iGra^^jbo^{iedit&  have  fubdued,  and  ix:ndered  tri^ 
Wm9lQ[;tfaaite;;N»rzmi8cc^piri^^  once  pnileiled  im  Atra^':^  We 

feknpAicMiulkc^' JK  fadt  l^ounding  hfis  ngbt  to  India  on  the  viai^bs  jif  thv 
,anfiiciitrBt^aiith>Ga)ereba^iifbb&idj^fka^y^e  h  utterly  iubvertoci^  :iov$iii 
ib%iGfiliciililifcMe ;: a&dtiti«oa^ttbe^claim appeared  ibmew^hat dulfimL^miiA 
tMBwlivedratliei  t9>ibtsatQiai^dBStitin.and  avarice,  thaa  to  eicaj^t  jiiiiii^e  iiranir 
t]HfetaeA|fi£btidrt>«U  i>^ctiiwr>eoUldaotbot  admire  the  ardour  mnitiiciliddrifii 
««tdMki^^4n4\lhdiiiii0piixlit^.)iiti^       in  conquexing,  lb  v^ibMn^^iUbidt 

l9l:5i^lithat.^«i(fiiT)otia:^riod  bfour  h40ory,havii4^  en^rgari  from  tki^^Pt^axb 
tfdk)j(flffs}t.ani  £iiple>  «(e^ielt  putfehr^rs  iirnily  trading  oiv  <:l4i(ii«Jttroutl^ 
i^iUikk|^iMfn8a^iasidilM.othe^6Teek''hiriorv9ms  for  oBrcoAdatMr;},«'^«i 
]l^titoled^oi^t)yiiBvr-ar  4lie:>^dl;r7->that.triurrphaat'hf>r(li  'ivklPlh^^4eka^ 
f^f4^w:^^A^/dRMt^^fi^^jiuit^'^  raitiii:  of  the  Par^aM'dasfHM,  llbitdkik^ 
^cilAnronaliotfcli^diiwii  tkE^cee^ices  dfCatiCttfo^;^  4^)lrill«»k<^  PtflO^ 

h^iunoy^  exhibited 
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csihibkdd'  Ac  migfrtv  Pbuiira,-  the  Pwii»  of  ihe  claifiw,  totrering  aBort 
thfe  riV^al  pi^itM>es  or  India,  as  w«!f  in  the  gigantic  flature.ofhisbodjr 
ms^he  WMnprehenfive  faculties  of  his  mind,  with  an  army  numerous,  as  th^ 
loculi^,  {(filing  from  his  renowned  capital,  to  give  unfaccefsfal  battle*  to 
bis  too  powerful  antagonift.  We  then  accompanied  the  undaunted"GTec!t 
doWn  thc^  Indus,  detailed  the  progrefs  of  his  hurafled  fleet  and  armj  albtig 
the  barbarous  ihore  of  Carmania;  and,  entering  Babylon  with  him.  fn  tri- 
umphv^  beheld  in  that  capital  the  melancholy  termination  of  his  life  and  hit 
glWfy:  The  above  is  a  brief  ret rofpeft  of  paft  tranfa^tionsconne^ed  with 
tliis'hlOory ;  let  us>  with  a  glance  Ibmewhat  more  extended,  take  a  furvey^ 
of  the  future. 

^  From  <he  death  of  Alexander  till  the  commencement  of  the  HegfTa,  of 
l»I<])hdthmedan  ara,  in  the  (ixth  century,  the  path  of  Indian  hfftory  becomes 
ajjSn  gl6otny,  cheerlefs,  treacherous,  and  unconnected.  We  ar«  pofTeffcd 
Qi%w  authentic  documents  to  guide,  and  flill  fewer  important  incidents  to 
vjfl^y,  the  urrinTerefting  narrative.  We  fhaH  trace,  hovi'ever,  fomevelttgci 
of  ancient'  fortitude  and  independence  in  the  daring  and  fui^cefsfnl  efforts  of 
Sahdracottns,  the  Sirisatckund  of  Ferifhtah,  to  fliake  oflT  the  Macedofiiaflr 
ydke,  or  rather  that  of  Seleucus,  the  fuccefTor  of  Alexander,  in  his  Syrian 
conquers ;  but  we  (hall  flill  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  notwitliftandfng 
the  ^'igoToos,  and,  for  the  moment>  efieCtual,  oppoiition  of  Sandracottus^ 
that,  i'n  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Greati  India  was  not  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  power  of  tKeSeleucidas,  fince,  as  we  are  informed  by  Poly  bin?, 
this  mbnareh  exacted  a  tribute  of  elephants  from  Saphogafinus,  Tts  king, 
who  feems  to  have  been  the  Jonah  of  Ferilhtah,  or  one  of  his  polferity, 
who,  about  that  period,  (two  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  aera)  fat  ofl'the  • 
imperial  throne  of  India.  Dark  and  barren  as  this  part  of  the  work  mtift 
neceflarrly  be,  I  (hail  endeavour,  from  various  fragments  relative  to  feidia, " 
in  fhe  hittory  of  the  Seieucida;,  and  that  of  the  Ptolemysin  Egypt;  from 
the  fcanty  records  of  the  Greek  fovereigns  of  Ba6tria,  the  dynaily  of  thcS: 
Arfatfida?,  and  other  neighbouring  nations;  and  from  the  twilight  glim- 
mering of  information  fcattered  through  the  pages  of  Roman  hiffory,  both 
of  the  eaitern  and  weftern  empire;  to  conneS  the  chain  of  events,  and 
retain,  unextinguifhed,  the  fpirit  that  ought  to  animate  every  hiftorical 
compofition. 

"  After  this  long  interval  of  doubt  and  obfcurity,  we  (hall  bbferve  |he 
fcene  grow  gradually  more  clear  and  luminous.  The  clouds  that  darkened 
the  hillorical  page  vanilli  before  the  eflfalgence  of  the  crefcent  of  Moham- 
iried,  now  rifing  Jn  baneful  glory  in  the  terrified  ea(t.  Urged  on  by  Ihe 
fanguinary/- precepts  of  the  Coran,  and  the  fame  in  fat  iable  ambition  that 
diftingutfhed  its  author;  fired  with  the  love  of  military  glorv,  and  imjw- 
tient  lor  the  honourable  title  of  Gazi,*  we  fee  the  heroes  of  Arabian  fu- 
perilition  fuct^effively  pour  their  armies  into  the  defolated  plains  of.India. 
fjlled,  asswe  muft  be,  with  ardent  admiration  at  the  invincible  fortitude 
with  which,  in  purfuit  ofthofe  objects,  they  furraounted  difficulties  almoll: 
infuperable,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fired,  as  we  ought  to  be,  with  indigna- 
tion, excited  by  nature  and  Chriftianity,  at  their  intolerant  and  deflruoive. 
.*".'*  '  -  '  /    , 

'*       »   ■■  »       ■>  I       ,lji  I         ,,  r.inii.     ,■■ ■     » .H»    I        »       I      IM—    II       'm      r      ■»       / i^i  m;»  . .  j ,  .pyii      ■        ^>       y 

"  ♦  Gazi  fignifies  a  man  who-carries-on religious- war,.'  (as-weoindfirfland 
the  word  crufader.)    Sfee  Abalgazi  Khan's  Hift.,  of  the  Tartars,  vol.  1.  p. 

<S2.     The  illuflrlous  author's  name  is  q;^,'ptoo/or'his  own  remark'.*     "[ 
^  *-,..'.  principle's. 


GreeneV  Relation  pf^Q^cfiifyifins^^ i^f^ftC^r  Norntandi:        2^i  \ 

priocipk^  we  fee  them  peni^at^,  with  equal  i^e,  the  fnows  off^sMic^fnfsK.  -■ 
«id  vii^  defeifts  of  Thibetf  DefcendiM,  thence,  more  terrible  than  all..  • 
the  inundation  of  her  Ganges,  we  •  behold  tboie  remorfelef*  marauders  « 
planderiof  her  pagodas,  fanctioned  by  the  devotion,  and  rich  ^with  theac-*  .f 
cumulated  wealth,  of  ages^;,  m^iilating  her  idols,  venerable  ifoiu  the  re-?  ; 
nol^ft  antiquity;. driving  her  rajahs  from  their  fortreHTeSy  before  deeffi^ir; 
impregnable;  aad  laying  the^noble  capit^^ts  gf  Ca^iQage  and  Delhi  in  ju^ns^i^.' 

5'  The  hliiory  of  thole  warlike  tribef,  that,  from  the  north  of,  Ail  a,  9%^/ 
froi]^  an  ^xh^ultlefs  hive,  have  fj^ai^med  oyer  half  the  kingdoms  of  Europii^^ 
and  t^  eailf  .and  ttfurped  thft  thrpne&of  man}[  pf  their  niofl  powerfuji  |qf>o?i. ' 
narchs,  has  been  too  long  buried  in  filence  aiid  obfcurity.     £4;ig^ged  iat. 
more  interefling.  purfuks,  aod  wsvnderjng  in  more  flowery  ^nd  beaten  pathst*. 
the  man  of  polifhed  planners  aq^  fcience  tuni^,  with  cold  anda^^rt^,lq<j|||(»K^ 
from  the  .blesilc  loountaiuous .  regions  of  Scythia,  and  falfely  in^ime^  M#«; 
hiilory  as.  barren  as  the  country,    A^guipg  upon  nufla)f.eo  prei^ifigV >g4« 
d^^ded  by  partial  and  unjuli.Teprefentations,  be  confiders  the  ,wi^Qle}ra9<|^>- 
bolhof^XartarsandAr8^s^.9i»:agen^ation  of  fierce  and  intra^able  bar-;^ 
bar^fk9>:  deAitutc  of  arts  ^d  culture,,  the  decided  enemies.. of  aU  kim^ft^-^' 
an4cU}€v  i:i9niQf (elefs  deiiroy^s.of  all  its  recordsr.    But,  on  thi».fttjbje$,  \^ 
ti&^hear  b^  writer  well  v^rfed.in  the.. hiilory.  of. Alia,  ,  Mr.  Ri<5haj4fo%;i<*v^ 
language  ^ually  forcible  and  animated,  declares,   that  '  in  th^  ej^h,<f 
Dintb,./and  fucceeding.centurie8)  when  tl^  EiuiQpean  world  rrwa&t  ^-Ipvide^ 
wii|L4)arbarity  and  ignorance;  when  fovereign  princes  and, greats £bi^^ 3 
lordj^rOOuJd  neither  write  nor  read,  the  Arabians  rivalled  the  Ko|iianj^  pf  ^ 
th(i  A^^an  age,  ^n  erjudition  ^nd  genius ;  whilfl,  with  a  more  extepfiyei; 
tmpire,  they  excelled  them  in  ms^nificence,  and  in  the  more  refined ifple»^, 
dour  and  elegance  of  life.    The  Khalii's  Al  Modhi,  Al  Rathid,  Al.>2a|noani^^ 
and  otjiec  monarchs  of  4he  illullrious  honfe  of  Ai  Abbas,  vvene,  men  «Qf. 
leat;njng,  genius  and  politenefs;  learning  and  genius  were  fburvd^,  ■  theife^ 
^e, , the  lureft  avenues  to  royaj  favour;  they  were  of  confeqi^enc^,  ^ivij*; 
verfadly  cultivated ;  princes,  generals,  and  viziers,  bjeing  not  only  m^iwn. 
^p^nt  patrons  of  literary  merit,  bHt  holding,  themiclves^  a  confpiciu^.^^  r^^ii^ 
Aiiong  writers  of  the  moil  dilUnguiflied  clafs."  .    »  1:   . 

I  -  (To  Le  continued.)  ..»;.: 
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4  jRelatlon  of  fever  al  Ctrcuinflances  which  occurred  in  the  Province  of 

.   Lower  Normandy y  duriti^  the  Revolution^  and  lender  the  Government 

-  of  Robefpierre  and  the  Directory ;  commencip^  in  the  year  1789,  dowf^ 

'   to  the  year   l8oo«     With  a  detail  of  the  Confinement  and  Sufferings 

nf  the  Author 'j  together  with  an  account  of  the  Manners  iOidRiurtA 

'  Cuftoms  of  the  Inhabit  aiHS  of  the  part  tf  the  country  tailed  the)Bocage^, 

in  Lower  Normandy 'j  with  the  treatment  of  their  Cattle^  nafnr-i  of. 

Soil^  cultivation  and  harve/iing  of' their   Crops^  dofnejife  'Mar^Uge^' 

ment,  i^c.     By  George  Greene.     8vo,     Pp.  306;  7s.     Kaikfhary.- 

1802.  ■  ■  '  '  -; ''-  ^\'"'^'^  "-'■"'^ 

E  ihould  confider  ourfclves  to  be  deficient  ^n  that  nationat 
gcnerofxty  on  which  the  unfortunate  authoy-  of  this  woik  has- 


w^ 


■*"i<l    "  iiJii 


'f  '■"<^' 


•  i     -i^.;.!^.^  ivr,Q,  ,*   " 


S,'.     tr   '     '■    ...    • -■^•■'^J'lj'i'^ '^^'-OW  ^>^h 


^'  t  The  route  of  Sultan  M^hmijid,  in  hfsL  Expedition.  toi\QVn>9!age,  Is^y^ 
ftr^gh  Thibet;  that  of  Timur  over  the  Indian  waucafus..'* 


thrpwn 


^l  llt^^M  hopes  of  being  {mvided  fi5r  d^hj/fiti/ 1  "was  id^fld^[jl 
perfoi^jq.  w^om  thefe  feUxsts  vrere  aiklrefM^  tl)^puB)iUi'4))«^m.  ]Ei^ 
Go^q^.whe  binl  iuiown  foe  feveralyekre  myodntltti^^^fiii^finy  ii^sAnlxms, 

dbuW^^dcrcendcdto  give  me  leave  to  ,^d^dstc  flioiftto'hbnofi  SoT' 
ttV  ti^o/'njlsforturie  was  not  yet  full,  d^ffctfijJwt*  juft-a|rt:lifijnuii4aitjbfi 
um^ffigffhis  work  into  the  world,/ deprivept,M  gf  that, jnfjbl^i^  [jf 

••"■fegft^^tferefofe,  without  a  p'afroh  to  prote^j  or\a.iktv^*ir&)U^ 
ktei*ft»iiift»ft!FitTit«fuccers;  1  have  daredWcommjt  tbe:fbllo^^ett( 
to  pUM,  ^th'ii  boMneft  whltH  nedeffity  afone  cbiircT  jnfpi're,  to'^conBrilg 
to  tI|oiliAtter.ir«i^)rt-of  a  precarioftis  c^dftence,'  flattering  myf^CW 
rofibjiofimjr oountrytneti  may  procute  it  ai'eceptiott Tvtach^fti  irifirif 
•ot  tM^AJiv^iiMfeft  diftant  ckftms  tb  look  rijv't§7^'«  •-  ^  •' -  '^^  ^ 

AMitejBl^ruHfcribcrs  is  prefixed  to  this..woirki  but,  fron^^  i 
HcfsPdFM^  'number,  we  fear  that  the  cxpfiniccs., of  printing,  s^ 
lijPiWg^^^atf.fcarcely  be  defrayed.  .       !        ,     •    *.rv   prfj 

.  Ifi^cdRft^iience  of  a  biH  in  Chancery  paving  been  fUed.ag;|i^$^_^. 
;Gr*ft^'nr'tfre  yelir  i7875.the  .greater  part  of  his  fortw^c.i^apjfi 
pofca^8lP?-^rtd,  in  1789,  he   wejnt  dvpr  to  Fraiice,  whcRC,  ^bjfjysjffi 
of rCi'iiflfa'^ftdation  from  Lro'rdVASaoftjprdoii-^  he  obtaiiv?<J,.H^{i~" 


OJI 


i§< 


whiCbj^MafSetitable  to  Ta'y/ our  ""reader  $^jivel|..kn:9W  is  inot  aj/pi'^ayg 
inftance  of  the  horrors  of  reyplutiooary  pbic^n^^y  recorded.,  ia  ,()ffiy^ 
pals WThe  ^»z^«f;^i7/^j  nStion.    ,  .  .,.  ♦  .v      ..    i:3iiA  -b"^^*^ 

•'^J^M^rqtti«cf?pUiwQ«i.migor  in  Ihecrcgirtienf  itf  Caien;  ItfWli^"^' 
touring  ivith  a  detachment  to  q9^.K  a  riot  wbich  had  miifen  In  ^dttdvvfl'^- 
tfi  conlequehce' of  the  price  of  grain,  waei  feized  by  the4a9ob^j  artut^bofow 
Any  authority  could  intervene  U)  refcue  him  from  tnofe  montfers.  lyas  but- . 
cfaerodlinl  tiie  market  pla<:e,iiknd'tH^' Mangled  H^bs^^^^^^^ 
throi^  Ihfxxity,     I  harttiy  ^dare  eiite^  into<fc!rthe  *particutan^dfw 
tuirottfii<rdi%o6li»iv  M^  y<Jtt  -iJioiilc!  fnipedl  my  veracity  *,  but  it  *^^^Kt^gtrf)' 
faa,  i^^  Urankoiil4)f  the  fl^li  t&e  blood  that  f!reamed  ffomHts^^.. 
tnd  hit/iliilibteting  hettft^^iM  devoured  by  thofe  cannibaU.    'f^^^'jam^ 
cndeddiot  l»rev^«aif-Drfe'-vi^H»''was  riot  enough  to  fatisfy  their  higCij^^]^' .. 
carri^dfBi^akiaHglbdaci^feto  th^  bfiuftf  of  a  beaufiftil  young  l^I^bfi.,?{'^ui^ 
on  thc(^inbtx>£wm5**gg*a«idtH<'«\^  11  atfi^'1^^  th6  ^inTOPxA^^^ 

faw,  aiii  one  btflbm^  ^tMh^eqf 6i)fd^  dr«^^  <^flftiiVe^b!%;  vVfa'fcK*  h^r^tiva  ]. 

^^  Off 


Grecnc'i  RthiuH,tfC!ramflantts  im  Laaur  iftrwundf,       jn. 
Our  author's  perfonal  fJffW?A|i^3nrtMS^'?iot  amil  the  atimmn 

Tcharge  for  neg,le3  of  duty,  dcoounced  him  at  the  Club  of-th<ff^^f-^*^ 
bins,  as  the  cauie  of  ibe  rife  of  corn,  by  luepjoe  tuck  i^),i^igh-" 

fiVffrain  from  the  market, '  This  fellow  li  ad  wotutely  etigagfd,"; 
e'tpob', 'to  murder  him  on  the  approactiiag.-nnrlcet  dayg  but,  bomji  ^ 
e-iftrqtmisd,  he  took  his  meafurcs  accoidiiigly;  andj  by  putting  ' 
auclrunder  the  pmteiftion  oftbe  inuniqjfiali^,  fecured  himfclf  from  ^ 
ifapi  Wow.  Enragctl  [hat,  hi*  malice  was  difappoiDRd,  th^s  cnc-  "3 
f,-of,Mr.  G.  demaiiJcd  his  tmR,  as  being -guilty-  of  holding  »  ';^_ 
nef^n^cnce  with  the  captors  of  Toulon,  aiTd  bis  perfun  and  pa-  ~ 
ttwwt  accordingly  feizcd  ;  ttot,  nothing  being  piwedfagainft  hini,  " 
(was  fpcedity  lihciatcd.  In  Oflttber,  however,' Mr.  G.  with  hi«,j'^, 
iibsnd  fatnily  wn^  again  arreftedj  and  rcmainetf  in  Confinement  ur-!,^-, 
January,  1795,  upwjrds  of  five  months  after  ^lie  fall  of  Robef- 
»fte.;  About  this  period  his.  [valron,  the  Prince  of. Adonaco  died,  .i 
tfW,  found  liimfelf  deprived  of  his  only.  rcTourcc-in  France,  .and  ■  > 
ilfitiut  any  probability  of  hei(ig  able  to.retmo  p  Englaod..-)Aft«ilJ  o) 
tefetion  of  employment  for  flirce  yoara,  tiic  Duke  of,Vale^iWiJU^<*i 
Htothe  deceafed  Prince,  fucccededto  tbec&te-oflili  fMbeP^^tifVdtt  "^" 
Kaepellation  of  Cit  zen  Grimaldi,  and  Mr,    G.  was. n^niW^j jnf^ 


Is  poft.  In  the  beginning  of'ijg;  the-vaft  pofleffions  of  i^e  J/^^Cf,,^- 
Itraaed  the  noiice  of  the  Direilory  ;  under  a  falfc  ch'argq  of^^iQf^,;)!! 
Ptiop.  they  were  fetjuenrated-j  a' national  agent  was  ai)pmiH:|ij^^flI 
k  management  of  them;  ana  Mr.  G.  was  again  iii(cnliia|.  ^^%-,Q 
pn!!i',  hcr^^-ever,  he  obtained  apaflport  to  Paris;  but,. by  uMoctflgii^Qq 
[rcjlifences,  his  journey  was  retarded^- he  was  ncceflitat^l^-j^^^  ■)(,' 

En-frdrii  Paris  to  Torigny  ;  on  the  anoiverfary  of  the  Revalfj^HjHJi  ■^^ 
hi'i],  in  July,  he  was  unce  more  arrefiecl,  arid  Confinc4  l^ifhKifi'-'lEW 
^ti'fefSr.  Lo,  where  he  endured  m^ich  hardOiip,  ttfltU  th«,|eido£|igp 
199:  "In  the  bciiiiining  of  iKc  ytar'rtod"  he'bad  the  fiignen^ifc^ftfi.^ 
^■tiFhailins  thebnd  of  realTitrtty:  -..-V  ■>  ■■    -.'■.'Mftni 

^S volume  bef  re  us  evhibits'  but  littltora^ftriklng  nature  ^.i^^fj^^ 
fdffd,  when   we   rcfle^f^  that  the  greater  part  of  the  author's  tiine^  ', 
['"l^fflV^he  continent,  was  fpent   wilhino  the  wiMs  sf  prifohs,  ^^fitir " 
plJWal.ifafls  of  importance  can  be  cxpeded.     The  folloA'ing  anoS'';'^' 
paai'imtejefting  ;-.-  '''''_  ''~'^',l'~'^  "' 

i" ~££^'t|einaii  ofGnuwill.;,  .jl^thitneighbouihood,  [St,  Lo]  biu  faadlw^ib 
r" ^^(etfyY efcape  friiin  falling  a  vidua,  lo  diro^orial  lyraoii*.!'  Kl^oulJ 
fc'«Mea^iirva  riippofiiioii  of  having,  lent  a  dianght  of  ltei>«fl3ii;GiM**ieil 
^^^g^^er  vyiijj  fvHiie  Irtiert,  to  (he  governof  gf  Jeifey  j.asd  J^fM^ll  .rniTl 
J|«m'*  iio  other  pi  oof  but  a  fimiliMe  of  haod-WBtiiig.  jei^-HfciwMl  lin« 
•^Jy  tlie  iTimiuai  tr,bj  nul  tif  llie  departjiient,  and,  cttadeqjnod  torbfctbas. 
'  jwP^i  "^^'''"S  ^Pl-'t^''^-!  '0  Ihe  Uibunal  of  caffation.atuPawfithfcbinw 
^  JKvaV^'"'^"  'enieu'-,  whicfc  reraaiiwd  on!j>  to  boaEOciltedii,i.'{i)ai'l  "f 
"^Jl^P^lafa!  day,  abcut  jjjno  frf  night,  e«*o  pi«fi>n».  doeflbd  3o.)  the  .vril 


fcftiti 


1^0 


a 


*cf,  wlhe  pr?(btf  if  CdWbtnc«,  Avheri  flic 'coniemneti  ^ffe«  -W^s'teorftnfcd. 

As  fowl  l«r  tficy  had'gaihed  ddfhittandff;  aifd  untied  the  pretehtfSf  prBfifcrJ 

they  cbppcd  piilols  to  the  Btieaft  6f  thfg  jatiler/ahd  ordered  h'nh' AbKUIcti 

'M;  Ite  m  To«die;  die  perfbn  cMdemMd.     Th«  jailer,  aft^  IteaK^femft' 

Jiefiiation/  «iKl«Aer  (ifaat  tiiey  had  ihot  his  dog,  at  lait  ecnduaed'^te^to^ 

the  celUwb^re  they  fboind  the  unhappy  vi^im  loaded  mthchaitts;  9}y  Mrhk 

:he  wa^  fftden^d  to  the  floor.i.  TJiey  Joofedrhim  from  the  iattev^ndint 

him  ofTupou  one  of  their  backf;  but>  Unfortunately  for  Qfie  of  thefefgiei 

^r^u^  deliverers,  as  they,  pame  out  of  the  piifon,  a  p^rfon  fifono.aLW^* 

oppofite,  feeing  him  coi^e  out  oHt^  ,with.a  man  upon  l;iis  haQl^,^i^< 

iLilied  {he  unhappy  bearer.    The  otjier  took  jijp .  La  'jTouche,^  hi  iifeji 

5paanner;  arid  fome  of  thefr  comrades  coming  up,  after  fliooting  th^Jpj 

^hohad  fired,, they  carried  off  their  tharge  in  triumph/  notwiArfahdfS 

"tiiere  Vvas  a  ftrong  military  force  of  national  guards  irt  the  te)wn  J*  fB?, ! 

Ihonj^h  thefc'Chouan  fefcfaeys  were  few,  they^had  t^en  their  hifiaftABPi 

gadictoufty  as  toptevent  |ili«  troops  affeiiihliA^  *  9lM,  iurfihg  Ho^'^vm 

jng>  diey  foon  efcapid piirfuit."  .   .    c   ..i   ,.1    .mi^jj 

^*  *  The  agricultural  rem^afks'at  the  <;lo(c  of  ibc  'volurne^yifirrblif 
^^ith^  fatisfadtion  by  tbo/e  who  are  ihtcre(ied  in  fubje^s  p/^jpicl 

im^       ii'iiit   ■      III ,1        ^   I  .  M      I  ,,t   ',  I',   jl   ly     it>  I    I  ■  I   liiii'jlit    \i'i 

Tyt\txU  Elements  of  General  Hififfry. 
.  .       ,  (Concluded from  pbge  123J 

!^^*|pHE  fccond  volume  of  this  ufqful  and  plealingwork' opens 
'A    the  commencement  of  Modern  History,  which  the  {mi 
.dat^s  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  £mpirc  tn  tht  weft,  ahd  the  fin; 
iui)jugation  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards."    Rome  was  taken  by' O 
cor.  An.  476  of  our  era,  that  is,  jr2^4  rears  after  its  foundatioii 
Romulus,  and  507  after  th*^opefnihg  of  Auguftus's  reigrt.      \ 

Mr.  Tytlcr  fets  out  '^vith^giving  a  View  df  Arabia,  the  c6nquc] 

of  Mahomet,,  and  the  empire  of.  the  Saracens.     Proceeding,  t<^\ 

^jrionarihy  of  the  Franks,  and  to  Charkmagne  and  his  fu^cellorsi . 

>ichibits  the  gradual,  rile, and   progrefs  of  thofe  nations,  which), 

this  day 3^  compofc   the  various  ftatcs  ofEurbpe;  until,  afteraler 

fcign  of  fuperftition   and  barbarifm»  the   invention  of  printing,  t 

difcovery  of  America,  and  the  revival  of  letters,  gave  a  new  ftimul 

to  the  genius,  the  manners,  and  the  induftry  of  nations.  -  Fremtb 

period,  the  European  ftates  aflunie  a  fbrmi  more  complex -undcha- 

ra£{eriftic«     There  is  here  no  fingle  nation,  as  in  antient  timfes,  tb«tj 

Tifcs  eminently  fuperior  to  the  reft.     Towards  the  clofe-of  the  fif-| 

teenth  century,  the  ardour  of  improvement,    and  the  d!ff6fioir  of, 

knowledge,  began  equally  to  animate  a  number  of  fbparate  d'oMtftu*  j 

unities,  all  defirous  alike  to  prefs  forward  in  the  fair  career^ of  litc^'j 

tui;^  and  of  s^rts.     Add  to  this,  that  the  great  political  relajtioos,  ^which 

^npw  conneft  whs»'t  may  be  called   the,  republic  of  cultivated  E^l^&^r 

!j^i^gan  fitft  .to  tirth,  sind  to  lay,.t;hc  f6un4ati|9n  ?if  Jlfig****  * 

giid  intrigues," of  wars  a^id  conqucfts.     Tg  trace,  therefore, 


ef^  t]^^  Gt^t^nfis.  of  .its  hiftory  re^uireid  a^reater  degree  of '(kjll ;  a 
mon^.^vigprpus  effort  ofclofc,  yet  of  varied  attention  |  a  delliieation 
of  more  nutnerous,  but  of  oppoute  piflures. 

We  muft  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Tvtler  has  perfermed  thh  part" 6f 
hi^taik^ich  both  precifion  and  perfpicuit^.  Fran|«,  Spain,  Hof* 
bnd,  Germany,  Italy,  all  receive  from  him  their  due  fbdfye  of  iiO- 
ticef  and,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Engiifh  ftudent,  a  particular  degree^'bf 
attention  ii  beftowed  oh  the  conftitution  and  hiftory  of  Great  Bfitain« 
^thdughthe  great  repubtic  of  Europe  thus  neceflarily  cohftitiites^ 
|he  leading  objed,  yet  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia  are  hatjbe- 
^[kded  ;•— ^The  vaft  poflei&ohs  of  Europeans,  in  either  Indies^  foroi 
in'ihtercfiing  part  of  rhe  work,  which  is  illuftrated  with  fiicpvn^ 
'iewsof  the  hiftory,  charafber^  and  raamners  of  the  natives  pi  thofe 
'"-^itiiients.     In  an  age  iilce  the  prefeot,  when  the  intercourCie  i  etween 

^jnpft  diftant  nations  is  carried  to  a  height  «4i9Hy  unknown  an 

mer  periods,  the  following  neat  and  compr^ffinl  accouhroP  egcly 

.oropean  commerce  will  not,  we  truft,  prove  unacceptdiblfi^ttf^the 

ijd^r.:  Deducing  its  hiftory  from  the  moft  ancient  times  J  ^f,, 'J, 

iflnVs  ft  d<)wn  to  thofe'l)old  and   important  difcoveries,  Dy„wj)|ch 

Portugueze  (rnfignificant  as  they  now  appear  in  comparifon  witb 

ir  neighbours)  had  firft  the  honour  of  exciting  the  hidufliy,  and 
direding  the  enterprize  of  Europe. 

"1.  Before  relating  (giving  an  account  of)  the  difcoveries  of  the  Foriu« 
fuezeinthe  15th  century,  in  exploring  a  new  route  to  India,.  ^efliaJl 
!\fetf!fll0tt'»^ifcw  of  the  j>rdgrefs  bf  commerce  in  Europe/ down  to  that 
«^iod.-^:f  ' 

'  ?  The  boWeft  naval  enterprize  of  the  antrents  was  the  Periplus  of  Han- 
BPi  {v»ho  failed  (570  A.  C.)  From  Carthage  to  the  coail  of  Guinea,  within 
bur  or,  five  degrees  of  the  line.  Africa  was  not  known  by  the  antients  to 
« ailmoft  circumnavigable.  They  had  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the' 
wbitaye  earth.  They  believed  that  both  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  (zone) 
upre  iininhabi table;  andtjbey  were  but  very  imperfedly  acquainted  with 
i'g^t  part  of  Europe,  Aiia,  and  Africa.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Pruflia, 
Poland,  the  greateft  part  of  Ruflia^  were  unknown  to  them.  In  Ptolemy's 
MdbripHbn  6f  the  ^lobe,  the  63d  degree  of  latitude  is  the  limit  of  the 
Itafllrt'othe  north,  the  equino6lial  to  the  foUth. 

[  '"'.2.  Britain  was  circumnavigated  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  The  Rb- 
^ipaiife  jfreq^uented  it  for  the  purpofe  of  commerce ;  and  Tacitus  menti^ms 
^London  as  a  celebrated  ^efort^^lf  merchants.  The  commerce  of  the  antiehts 
!  wa5,  faoj^ever^  chiefly  confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  ih&Aourifbiilg 
•jUrio^s of  the.  Conftantinppolitan  empire,  the  merchandize  of  India  was 
;  lOipo^fedr  from  Alesiandria;  but,  after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the 'Ara- 
'  bia^;^it  was  carried  up  the  Indus,  and-thenee-4x  ^^^^  ^9  ^^^  Oxus,  which 
tjj«!i^/;ap  Ui'reflly  into  thp  Cafpian  fea;  thence  it  V^  jjrought  up  th^WoI- 
«•  ««^^^^.„:«  .^«..rr«^  ^,r^.  u^A  ir.  *u-  n^.,    whence  itdet^ufpdeil  iijto,tJ»fl^ 

h 


&  .aM  again  'carrfed  over  land  to  the  Pon. 

Ml- -^  ■'  ■      ;■     


^  * 


jWliftWipkllfriiji^-te  .<0^nr>r  tWe. rival  4a5^s,,.an4gai^  ^QQfi4gra^ 
tt^tiJ^.thr firt^ite  go»g,«f  yiy^Rumand.piU^alU. '        .,^  ^  .^ 

the  armies  with  fupplies,  and  bringing  home  the  produce  of  the 
tVlttlMj(im^ercftiiii4«eA&bii(h«d  m^nufaaariis  fimilar  to  j^hogpuo 
|l|lMic|pl4."«*R^!efo>  kifug  qf  ^Sicily,  broi^t  ^rtiiatis  frogi^A^ei 
Miilldi^  a  61W  maniifaclur#  at  •  Palermo,  in,;  1,30.  .  Tbe  ^gaf  ^i, 
|AiiMd'ior$iailyii»<tli9  4l2.tiiQeQ(iir)r|  atui  (bei^ce  carri«id  b^^ 
||Wlj^lilad«^awftyi«Kke«W'eilJndias.  ^  t"-^*  ,.,    /  /./  ,     ^^^ 

Ut^  3^'Mi  UM.*i3l^fi|^d«.l$tli'ceQloties;.ibf  Ualianf  ,i«rei:c  ^t^^  ^o^ 
%|eKrUi^|«cii|iile  of  £  »rftptr .  \^iMce  >  fet  ti^  iii^  «xampV  9p^  a  ^^^R!L 
Vli  ftj97^.whic(ihas^||(iait]t9^i{)ad  iucitdii  to  thpt^jyii^^^^tim^^.t^f., 
trade  of  France^  Spam,  anclG^iraii^yi^t  tbiMi^F^>.iy^.<^^/jcdfi|«»tj|, 
ftUkr^Mi^iDarkelis^-lu^w/iich  tnul«j^  i:^^FtQ4-ii<'<^9^'^U  R^^^risf  KU[J^^ 
^it4  ttejftfre^eigti*,  or  .lordSrof  tli^^  t^rUor^..  T^15  tapr^  .^^fpHSMI 
%«llgk^a|>rtvileg^Qi^exemptio^n>'by  pajrlng  at  o}u:^aWg;e  turner  ^J^w 

;^,<««.%#iil  ikd  middie  ages>  the  Italiaa  merchants,  ufuaUy  capea 
<(feiid^/wiM  the  &6l(^9  ofa^l'tbe  European  nations,  and  ivere  enttdi!  _ 
privikgea^granted  by  the  fovereigns,  to  Jeitle  in  France,  Sr^^siT|t|^.0M0> 
%jS^^  %n<i  Ijngknd. "  Tbeywjsr^  not  only  traderii  in  commoditief,  by^  few* 
^iiai%^MniHi^*deaters;  boi  tbey  founds  in  this  laft  bufinefs.  a  k^ir^ 
^'4i4iMtwfMn^lhe  Canon  kw,  probibtting  thetaking  of  intereftjar^f 
ji-jliii  lba>&eee(&r)r.  privacy  Of  their  bargains,  there  were ,  no  boW|y 
^%fbilMrti  tifuiy.  The.  Tewis,  tao^  who  were  the  chief  daalera  Itr' 
.Mo«i|hl^'ml«pQte  on  the  tr^de  of  banking,  and  frequently  fu^i 
jt|)ha|:  sR!c!iittirt,*t}«b  mofi  inidlefable  perfecutiou,"  and  confiicalioiij.pi  ^ 
iAilti]^eB^  'Tb  ^ard'dgaioifi  thefe  Injuries,  they  invented  Bills  ^ Excimi^^^ 
^ ''  '^%"<TlieLombafd  meitchants  awakened  a^fpirlf  of  commerce,  an#piN 
«Mrth  IMiiMitofa^tares,!  which  weie  generally  encouraged  by  tbe  fovef^^f, 
^  ilte  tiMfecant  kingtteiBg' of  Europe.  A  chief  encouragement  (am$^gd^^ 
4)t3»i«f^i$l)^MirafffetneiH»)'Wii»  the  "inftitation  of  coj^orations  or  mon<^Mk> 
jj^cegrlieft/Of  which  are'  traced  up  to  the  eleventh  centuty  \  a  policy  w- 
neftciMl  and''*pi?Baps  HCMHlry,  Wheie  llie  fpit it  of  indaftiy  imJiuh^ 
HiaiMtfa^icrs  «re  in  their  infancy;  but  of  hurtful  confecjuetice,  vrfaftf 
'tfttide  aiidtoanufa^lurcs  are  flourifhing.  "   ^  '  ' ' 

V  r./^v^/Gommereebegatito  fpread  towards  the  north  of  Etttiiipi?r  abo^tfj^ 
>>^.«£(bfrtweiflh  century.  ,  The  fea-ports  on  the  Baltic  traded  tNjN^^ 
^s^d'BlPitaxii,  aod  with  tlie^Mediterranean^  by  {he  entrep5t  fllaijM^tf^  i 


V 


■fit      i i«i  ^■■iit^ti'liiiitit  I  I       i.iit^i»^ 


',\ 


*  Weh^ve  )aftri3f*»^'ctllK0.cfiice, '«94  we.muft  now  a|g|in,  ^K^^^^^ 
i|Mit|«H?fl»^itllibH  and^fveedlei^  joiroduaioii  x^Frmh  words  a|         '^ 
iSd  tb^  MmfgiVk  tan^oBi^  wl)icb«  by ,  Ihi;  aiBi^iQwJedgamint  ofj, 
^MwMSftfetlW^f: a«rf;revW«/i>f/;M*, Mwmi<i?rV late  work*  .yol^jii, 
i»1Mt9fm/0iS6^^  MKf««/,.  wbetlfcr^for  ftr^C^^^—.. 

neft.    We.  thcfe&re,  regret  to  fee  an  example  of  tbe  piiSkii'SSinp 


dl^^bh^fnwm %^i}$hPWi  ®mtitm4m  |MMi3  lift  OHiln^ 

.4*Hiiml)itrgh,  and  «iaft  <if  the  n<Hrtli«rii  ^i^^fmisi'*^  iyt^^iy 
H/  as  to  have  its  attiMc*  coiirt«4  b/  IIm  pffldoittiflttl  |Kn«M  #f 


i"?* 


V^cir  the  trade  of  the  ff^nfft^wM  witli  the  finithfra  iitl 
ir&b  tlMcoaft  of  Fifiiiderfv  was  foiind^H  convenient  «ntfepte,(Ai6lfr^ 
iMieKtlite  Mediterranean  merchants  brought  the  eoiyimodkiei*  cf  MNlii 
^''tA^ant,  to  exchange  with  '(to  be  exchi^nged  fer)  the«pi«dia#0i|M 
|niHa<9uFe,s  of  the  north.    The  Fiemiogsti^hv  b«fen  tp  eMftaoclgiiiflwi 
''*  WlitJUfadtareit,  whii^h' thence  fpreod  to  the  BrabaAtefi:^   buW  Umi 
^^'li*J^gichMi«sd  by  th^  impolitic  foverei^efth^fe  piAyiiit»%  .tb^f 
^"•a  moi^e'favounible  fidti~?n  Enghimi,  wbicb  was  dkifttned'  tbefiet  J# 
^tfifc  ^reaf  fbixite  of  jfs  national <»plihMi€e.  *  .  *i.v  *:: 

Vb>  The  Britoh^  bad  itif  early  feen  the  importince  oTeomlMraM^ 
sl;elatc^  (hat  bohdort,  in  ^f4v  was  frequented  by  fertigQeii  Ik  lib* 
ifift  of  trade  V  and  Willhuo  of  Mabnefbury  fpeakt  of  it,  'mi^¥t^m0^ 
{Muni  loos  and  wealthy  city.    The  Cinqne^pmts,  Dovet^  lUiU^s0$ 
e^:R^iteyA  and  Sandwtcfi,  obtained^  iathat  age,4beirpriiidegi»«a4 
^^^Soitres,  Qii  condition  of  their  furmfbing  each  five  ^ips  4it  wir^  ^^k0i^ 
jj^^lty iiow'  e'ght  in  number^  and  fend  their  members  to  Paiiiiimf^^  ^   f 
^ww  j%  ^  r|»j^-  ^o^jy^n  flian&fifttfre  of  England  was  coniideribleN^  tli« 
fttfry!    Henry  IL  incorporated  the  weavers  of- Loiidetir«ll4  f^ 
r!oa^  privifeges.    By  a  law  pafled  in  his  reign,,  ail^eki^ikilkleijtf 
t^Qo!  was  condemned  to  be  burnt;     Scotland,  ei  thiattmef.  jSml$% 
fck^fl^Ylbd  a  cohfiderable  fpiTrce  of  weattb;  as  is  evident  Am  j^ 
^ibf  the  ranfom  of  William  the  Liott,  wbkh  wafr  lM«jpoa^e#, 
tlo  StK>,000/.  *  flcirltng  t>f  (oui:)  prefcjpit^money.    The  £«j^ili  ft^^di 
bult  to  raife  the  M^  »f^M  fum^f  ^^i*  tbeWfom  of  Richaed.£^  J^i 
:0t^  (Scotch)  con^ributed'a:  (tbeif)  proportion  ot  it.    TbcfCngiifti  fo*' 
[ns'.fiU  fir^rdrew  a  cipnitderable  revenue  fiimn  the  cuftpoMT  m  .^"rq^» 
ted  to  be  maniifa£!aredr  abfoad ;  but  becommg  ibon  (mt^SSbk  itf^  {be 
Stofiencouragihg  its  home  tiikira^6hir^,.4bey  invited,  for  tbetiipiirikilfii* 


'nlf    *»i  )i»i 


Mi   ■>»■.*# 


■  nil"' 


'*"fMTi 


fiy  a  iln{er*of  real  refpe6!abllil/.    "  Staple.'^  iiilEnglifh/ intonr  preeiftly 

>*teg  entop^"  does  in  French ;  for  which  we  apjieal  to  Dr/ jtehh^bH^ 

VW||m^  authorities  tjiere  quoted  by  ^tafcde'lexi** 

PifM||i     ifril'  it,  Mr.  'f  y tier  did  enterlain  any  antipathy  to  tike  ^Wilnd 

4(K  Jwpw^fwbich  we  confider  as  a  moft  harmlefs  fubftatttive),  %bttt/  iii:lb# 

^tat  o(  Britisi  ^iJe,  ihould  have  hindered  him  from  faying,  in  the  paffaM 

^^i»bii!ii  iweiiifo^  -tf>aft.#tta^bW  esM^utm  on  the  ide  of  01eroD?^^i^^^ 

rrt^  Qluirtteii  Gnfcamutlfemf 

!iy Vi%  a^t  d;55f r  an^  not  MO/»Q/.  IMite;!^' .  w  .i i  s*^;  .^ 
f%]^ifet^  in  findiiA),  Ff,4lei^ltf]tMMW'* 

hAMh«i;l9eatfifb'tfiiftai.a  retyetfriea»i4aipr:<Kf4bis.miQd  fi^^^^f.,*^ 
fwitifvev  ^.  g?^  tiW^-me  the  doukte  etf  tWr  wqm^^i  iii8^ 
'^%  fbSe  Aitli  fenfe  itii'proltt&brlte^ 


<?.?4«^». 
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5  fbfeigii  artilaA$  alid  mtfchantft  to  refide  in  Znghnd^  aod  gave^fheoi  Ta« 

hmbre-^imnmnkiesi    Edward' III.,  was  ptoil.iariy  attentii^  <<;  tr^de  auid 

'  liianiVfii^llflr^ei,  ijk  itfipittrs  hy  the  hwsf  pafled'  in  bts  reign ;  and  he  was  boan* 

'  ti^l  in  the'  encottr^gti^ieRt  of  forei^  artifatfis..  *  TheTucceeding-reigUs  were 

.  tio«4a*  ^a(if«b1^f<and  darmg  the  divil  wars  of  York  and  J^nCaiter)  the 

fprit  of  trad^  and  nanii&daies  greatly'^dedined;  nor  was  it  till  theac- 

^effiiiA^''Heiiry"VIL.thatf  they  began  ooca  more  to  revive  and  flouhfti. 

In  that  interval,  however,  of  their,  decay  in  England,  commerce  and  the 

^^ifi^*ftmit  encouraged  in  Scotland;  by  James  I.  and  his  fiiccfeiibrs,  aft  much 

*  ^J^Cprap^ntiveXy,  radeand  terbttlentHate  of  the  kingdom  woold  permit. 
^/]^  hecring;Afliery  then  began  to  be  vtgOfoufly  promoted  (profecated); 
V.ftl^r  A^  daties  laid  on*  the  exportation  of  wcx^Uendoth  ti)ow»  that  this  ma^  ' 

IHi&^ure  was  then  coniiderable  among  the  Scots  (Scotch).    Glafgewbe- 
"jg^,  in  H20,  to  acquire  wealth  by  the  fiflieries,  but  had  little  or  iio.fo* 
-tl!!^git' trade,  (ill  after  the  difcovery  of  America  and  the  Wefi  Indies. 
\j.  T«t  1,2.  Henry  Vil.  gate  the  mod  liberal  encouragement  to  trade*  and  ma- 

nufadhiiics,  particularly  the  woollen,  by  inviting  foreign  arlifans,  and  efts- 
;t)li(hing  them  at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  &c.  The  navigation*ads 
^^^Ise  paffed  in  his  Teign,  and  Commercial  treaties  fonned  with  the  conti- 
^^^tal  kingdoms,' for  the 'protedion  of  tb6  merchant-fhipptng.  Such  was 
^  Ae  #sgte  ^^^mmeroe  at  the  time  ^iHien  the  ^ortugueze  made'  thofe  great 
^if^oiieries;  vahiok  opened  a  new  route  to  India>  and  gave  a  circulation  to 
^ikS' wealth,  over  mefiof'die  nations  of  Eurdpe.** 

^    Di(]'the  limits  of  our  journal  permit^  we  could  addy  to  the  ex« 

Ira&s.  already  made,  feveral  others,  that  would  prove  ec^ua^ly  plcaf* 

^ng'^  but  we  muft  content  purfelves  with  recommending  the  whcJe 

:ti^brk  to  the  nbtice  of  our  readers.     Among  the  yiaws  whjch  are 

^Vfiri:  feparately  from  t^ofe  of  civil  tranfadions,  we  would  particv- 

KHrlyfj^edfyth^t  of****  ihcProgrefs  of  Science  and  Literature  in  Ew- 

""roix^  from'  i^eeM  6f'the  ijth,  to  the  tnd  of  the  17th  century,"  as 

#b1t  tuteuteted  fbr  ybung  perfons,  whofe  reading,  though  extenTive, 

'ixjts 'yet  been  <tefult6ry  and  fuperficial;  and  w^ofe  judgment  1$  fiill 

lUiftbttoed  is  to  objects  of  tafte,  whether  in  literature  or  the  arts.— 

To  the  fecond  volume  is  fubjoined  a  v^ry  neat  Chronological  Table, 

Extending  from  the  earlieft  times  down  to  the  prcfent  year.     As  the ' 

frian  of '  k- -is  i»  fome  refpeds  »^,  and  is  by  far  thefimpleft,  and 

.  beft  adapted  >of  any   we  have  feep  to  commodioufnefs  of  referen^ 

/We  iMl  fufier  the  &i;thor  to  defcribe  it^in  his  bwi^  Word^.  '     "" 

J.*'  lTtt)rd€fr  (fays  he)  to  give  a  diftind^view  of  the  fucceffiqn  oft  princes 
'  \ti'  the  thief  empires  or  kingdoms,  without  employing  for  thai  purp^f?  dif- 

*  fcrcfnt  boltohs>  Which  diftracls  too  much  the  attention^  and  occwpie^  ^' 
^hfe^effaSjiy  a  great^eal  of  fpate,  the  feries  of  the  fovereigna  of  drflercnt 

iifttltK|s  is'HRffingulflicd,^  in  this  tablfe,  by  their  beinfr  printed  in  ^dififercpt 
typographical  chara^ers.  Thus,  the  feries  of  the  kings  and  emJ>erors  of 
Howe-is  printed  &\(with)  a  larger  Romein  typej  than  the  reft ^oi^ the  table;  as 
:,/:  '•  :i4.  ^JIiBERiosEmperorof Rome,  ♦  -    ••' 

'       f*  The  ferie*of'Pp|«s'is  diftinguifhaWe  by  ttris  charter  f5'^fefeW1« 

^  '^ The  names  of  th9.£mperors of  G^rn^ny  vc  piiiitod  in  Italic  cxpMm^ 


jv '  ir* 


■;.''^''^  hffVAJtNOLD  Empecpr  of  Germany.,  /  V"^    •   •  ■      ,V^'     ^:? 

*  ^'^  T^^^l'^'^k^  oT  England  ai^e.  marked,Jbv  the  Black  Stxon  ftyjie;  m    ^: 
^"'  ^  ''  1036.  jgaOSam  (thfrConcjueror)  King  of  England.  *     '  •  • 

\  The  Kings  of  Scotland  ^y  a  Jai'ger  capital  bis^oBing  th«  woffdf/M*;*^ 

"  IS^O.  .Rbbcnin/RingofScoila«d.  •  ^    *«\:     :t  ' 

»  ^ff^iid  Ae  Kings  of-Brance  aue  dfftiitguiflied  by  thp  Italic  tf^ViH     1 

*  L  '1  ^^^^  levA^  XIL  King.^'Frimce:      J  •    -    .-i 
'{  By  this  method^  the  fucceffion  of  the  fovereigns  in  the  diffefM  ki[^« 

dmi*t»iilimedialeiy  diflingiiiteble  to  the  ^ye,  as  well-  d.^  tlie  duratk)t\  of 
^h^^WL,  jArhile  tiie  intervening  fpaqe  is  filled  by  the  remarkablcf  dtr<fnV 
(h^ti^uirred  in  j^t  period*  all  aver  the  world;  and  thus  the  connedtidb 
(ifGene^l  (UnivArfal)  Hifiory  .n  pre(erufid  unbro^cen.  A  marginal  Colufi^ii 
If  jidded  of.Ii«i<upxRious  Persons  ;^  which,  being  appropriated  chiefly 
to  men  of.learmng  and  genius,  prefents  to  the  reaoer  a  view'  of  the  iSrb^ 
gfjefs  offcience,  and  afibrds  an  eafy  ineans  of  forming  an  effimate  6tth^ 
ulerar/charaCler  of  any  pjirticular  age,  in  the  Hiftory  ot  Mankind/*        *^ 

On  the  above  account  we  have  only  ta  obfefve>  that  tt^  margini^ 
Column  or  fpace^foc^recprding  "  Illuftripus  Persons,"  is  rather  ^cm* 
f^ed,  and,  on'Uiat  jiccquut,  inadjsqu^ie  to  t|ie  mora  cultivaicd.perioii. 
n  Having  (aid,  tb^s  m^ich  .^^i  favour,  of  the  work*  we  Ihall  now^  pro* 
ceed  to  ftatCy  with  the  fa^ie.  freedom^  Ji  few  defers,  which  wc  jdfc 
of  opinion  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  it.  The  areat  and  principal 
defed  feems  to  be,  that,  although  the  author  profeues  to  give  a  y^ej? 
of  Univerfal,,oi',  as  he  improperly  terms  it,  General  Hiftory,.  6i^ 
flops  (hort  altogether  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  therp  clofi^ 
his  work.  Between  the  writer  who  gives  only  a  giinral  iketcb^.  aqjl 
him  who  undertakes  the  labour  of  Retailed  Hiftonr,  there  is;ui  c%AT 
dal  difFerence,  not  only  in  the  talents  requifite  for  the  taflc,.  bi^  itf 
the  limits  that  (hould  be-  fet  (o  the  execution.  It  is  true,  in  the  lat^ 
tertr^e,  there  is  both  delicacy  an4  difficulty  in  treating  recent^yents^ 
and  exhibiting  views  of  coteippprary  chara£ler$»  Of  a  writer  fb  ^ir^^ 
cumfUnced  it  may  fometimes  truly  .be  fai^y  \. 

Periculos^e  afius  plmum  aUa  .   i  , 

Tractai\  et  incedit ^  tgniu,  .,  .  \^    ,.-   »  -  <:» 

Supp$sms  cineri  doloso.  ...••> 

But  Aefe  difficulties,  how  forniidable  foevc r  the^  may  be,  vanift  \Ht  . 
fore  the  pencil  of  .the  rapid  artift,  who  is  felicitous  only,  for  a  vigo* 
rMis  outline,  and  who  leaves  the  intermediate  tints  to  be.  filled  .MB» 
by  the  ge'nius  of  the  more  elaborate  hiftorian.  PeruH^g  Mn.Tytler's 
))ook^  as  we  noW  do,  in  the  19th  century,  and  expe&ing;^  viewc^ 
tEe  ft/j&tf/^  hiftory  of  mankind,  we  feel  an  immoderate  dtfapf>ointJiM«|t 
at  the  deficiency  of  no  lefs.tha^tf  hvndndfian:  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  hoped,  that,  jn  another  edjtien,.  he  will  continue  his  labours,  ^s 
he  has  judicioufly  done  in  the  chronological  part,  or,  at  letft,  that 
he  will  extend  the  narrative.to  the  peacefof  1783. 

Theiecond  fault  we  have  to  find,  is  the  entire  wafit  of  the  ^^wi/b 
'Hiftnj\  adefefk,  as  we  have  obferved  in  our  fbrmer  number,  for 
which  it.  is  no  adequate  apdogf  to  layj  that,  with  certain  ftu4ents 

'  D  U  2  iA 


(usbr#lhcr.Riyfcllof.,'who-fii;cd;thc  cliiirbrEdcWaaftftfil  im(Mfi 
6j^,  wbeil.  hf  gave  l||f  ^k^to.^f  wMri'M^mvimi'fyftwt,'*!* 

^^f^jv^,  and  ihat  the  ^ncitiicyiii«MJa,'Viih^t  doubtj'^k^  Umisii 

(fftpplifd-  ■"  '■  ''"  :""  .'       ■      "     ■'*     '*")     •'""' 

c.  ,Jt>e'  only  other  defe^  whiclr  irtfbnh-iMi^t^TO  .pcIlM  MV'lWAili 
^r^'i  ^  ,a~R>lein'cRtary ,  treatifr;  if  k>ant  bf  >cftftM#i«  W)^ 
iWHtlpraV:  Wc,  ceiireTs  we  art  a^uirtrteflMwitfi^ft«^lHiiVef:wW*l|lt 

than  an  appeal'  to  authorities'  at  ocfcc'cnpnidi  iaiTtI  i^rM^si^jf^vei 

{Ktring  opinions,  to  mature  nis  _ 
as  they  probably  do  in  tttc  orlgi 

irilLvU.i  thtei*  m  lhi«  ■hrJHgmrnt  vna-  an  eafy  taflt^  Ii 
'  iiflu^l  guaiaiioHs  from  ihe,cUflics,  we  Tee  that  Mr.  T.  hai  loiTKtitna 
JtvdiiVft^J  in  them,  4rtH<tliAtrJ;Hf«i>ifioh-&f  tilKfcvfoiiMri^7?sft<ke 
ftpuld  have  found  ■n<ifttilr/WJite'eVei*f*HWfrtqi»««h'»pttt»l  the 
'briaice,  In  any  tejMfthiel(tt«!i)iim«aM^%tM'ARicte'iiifit^ 
Sfrrtt'l'earning,  we  nia!f  bv«*  a{»prw'i!iW"'h-j*idftjil>u9appM*>to  thttiin- 
tpuiyrtaj'comporniofts  6f  Qrctcebr  Ftom*,  -A^hichy  while, tbc^Might 
ihe'ifiiaginBtiDii,  rriiift  ttnd'td'cnlirge'die  iiftrferftiind«igiidA(l'|ticor- 
Tc£t  and  purify  the  tafte.  We  do  nof,  howA«^,  mttntoo^uH}  tbtt 
^flDX'i9pmiiiaj\S;'miica'n\tp4nimyihfi^t^\l^^  text  of  a 

^6&ln3(biijr,lkw  m«ybi;prop9r^;tf>fi¥^^n(.mtQ,^9tet,  aiuj  fometlmri 
'^rt*lfaitlaU<fc''»J' ' ■ppioptiate.ittawl'**, latjfl  fc;n5.rimes  fccompaDijrf 
rfwfcB^lifeBWittaniWowitiiiQfr  *b"%ri4'59V.0f  w  is,  per- 

-IAWp'm>'totfl«ipl*rtii»itiiwtiW«^-^»ufU"y|,;,tl>an  that  giy<-ii  by  ^^r. 
~liiiM4i^^hi'hfa'TBoiw*^r«n4»liv,t«u|»w,.  w,.i*K  Jprfv  of  now 

•JMlilil*   I^AiK'ihiivtL'IIA    tllf    ilhilriMiir     ra iiiil    O^ntnrv  '  ^^,',^    j^^  Jjjlg 


diflertationi,  the  wholtr'ijncwjfeiyedi'fliftsftff^jqff^j^ce   [hat  hjs 
a#Uoi»;J)Wn;(vrM*friU.>pd  difolaw^^  we  tr iifV;  wHl  ! 

ofte!34R4ta)ip^:.-^t  tbjs  (^ii^  >{it  ji^^if^  iftilf  W^tteibiBjea  : 

•ifci;Mpo»(tlW*W«tr/we.MeBjtua  W"  «<^^ 

'4idV  AM*»«k.«#^«  ±A4MHftrAj'Adf.  r^ur.tifnAt^rti-^     KnmtTtt  'it  Vf^  t^r^ii'>K»'    I'l^i'^i^ir 


'°iHtt"iat3*rt)r»ftioMiilii<ght.a»  NiUR--»^;inaffg  jpinufiF,  and   'i[i,iofin 

''»»WW1)I?  tlW"^*«ftfirf:^*ia»  or  >tk€  i»oHNr,Afloia4„fc^eby   h«fi,fc<tFn 
=Ioft.     it  Was  evidently. riW.'tt**' MtyrtJoitntfrj B—^Bpfa  for.the,  ignp- 


=Ioft.     it  Was  evidendy. riW.'tt**' MtyrtJoitntfrj B—^jcfa  for.the,  ignp- 

,i^1iig!fte*((r^iWfufhA«»5(n»;'?fflSH??,,??^^^^ 
jbaibftTeiinefs  «f  9  cbttajtii,  tfl^tUlri^to  4116  ^tti  '< 


.  mug  MkiB![4i.i'&,. JtSi5flbj!5j4a«,J.  Adi.,a(>,\i  IxS 

,  hires,  (of  which  wc  nave  heirdfreqiicnraniiTjigri  commendafianj^'ftfe 


IBnittfny  pjaf«  jdifcern  th^^|jit^eace,tM;t^jet»  tW  more  jjbfllheTv  WJ 

*IIBW«/:^sfp/d!aioiK',;^5iy..V*e"^?Wv/* '^'''"'  whfcfi',  ii^"fl» 
pftTtfrnfjIrgveat.^uicthel^uer  may  require^  will  be  etfiiy  c«<»i- 
qwoj^tedf  tfi,J(,iwh<j5;a  fsf:(5fl(r_cditiort,Jhall  be  ca^fcll  W  hf'HRfe 

.r.iWS«l(fl4»' M'-'Titler  ijjiW  elevitia Vo' the  SSidfSf S88(lS| 

j.t..s>i  n-  ;^:-  .>.,  Ill/,  vf^.  ;-,„;;,;•  .i^;;^;;;:;:^:,:; 


iiiw»/pji*i(wrf»'^W(<l^,fl*li^pfn*»-,4/ir/>i,,f^  landlord,  f^- 

I    ri'^ihWawhJ^^rVra/ff.   '^0  w^i  ii  AiW  M  Apptniix  of  Prtcideiiti. 
!   ynBytHKlli^Ww<H«Ilfflifq.i  Batriftetaf  Uw,    8io.     Pp.  71?. 

IW  of  the^rndJeA  ii-  tpo  mitiileftiMi  mtdei  u^  apek^'AeFKfliiqr 
'^■'^-  -ipW  bit  fully  ehMfnW&y &' re#<WncBttt-**iour  I^M.-ftn^Kf' 


IOtd^4'knrtyiac«pifilbIeTefvi«ti>^t^  ;  .  .  ^  .-.-^i-.y^-.^ 

iViot  ha«  endeitvbur«<t  to  Tender  Itie  DfltctWlrtf  ffUrlf  aftfu  (tat-^fnMvN'lD 

IMIIMHfer, 


lh»y)E^'^tj^/^Q,^t<)rcl)i(tt^.eCwhich^h«luu  the  hcmourto  b«:|l 
)iBt.jffo  fa  tnaJL*ei:v  vs^fuableMidy  of  j^temAi-  wh»  s^to  Mmv 
«Mj[>miM^^  «>^'  tW')<A^fth«  pjiMMi  WhoTe  viftte  MHlndi 

^lt3irWtKef^l<0R>[trbAM»uAiH>«MTt»jmt;.aic(w^iii9nJravwt^ 
*'»fei^'!tai#p«rt«fA#colninumly'iiie»fiiiiK,;'    ;  ..     :-  .g.,.    i'    ^w 

^^hasji^jy  {ucceeifed  Iii  conveylng'ihftmttatbW'^tllil  RSlave; 


^  \      .         ORIGLNAI.  CRITICISM*, 

ttated  the  fpint  of  law,  referred,  to  the  authorities  in  AipDprt  o/it, 
ttid,  wherever  ft  ilras  abfohitely  nccdTai-y,  illuflfrated  the 'flMcipfc  qF 
ihe  decifion  by  pertinent  and  rorcib.le  remarks.  He  has  added  a  nioH 
tlfefui  Appendix  of  Precedents,  containing  pr^dical  applications  d 
the  law,  and,  which  is  moft  deflrable  in  every  publication,  but-in- 
difpeiifibly  requifitc  in  a  profeffional  work,  a  copious  and  corrcd 
Index,  rhrough  the  whole  tbc  lucidus  ordffj  clearnefs  of  concepimn, 
arid  perfpicuity  of  arfangemeDt  are  vifible,  and  We  have  no  hefitalioa 
in  recommending  the  work,  as  a  valuable  acceffion  to  every  law  li-f 
brary,  and  as  an  important  aequifition  to  all  who  are'ahy'urife  con^ 
irefied  with  property  in  land  or  houfes..  ^ 

'    .     »  •  •  '  *.  f  • 

DIVINITY. 


!»..•     •>      If 


lUustrations  •/  Sctiptural  Characters  from  the  Futr  Gospels.     By  the  Rev.  tL^ 

Polwhele*  Vicar  of  Manaccan,  Cornwall.     8vo.     Pp.  116.    38.  Whit* 

r    tie;  No.  3^  Southampton-llrcei;  Cobbett  and  Morgan,  Pall-Mafl.  18(B, 

MR.  Polwhele'  is  well  known  to  the  public,  as -an  hiftdrian,  a  pde^ 
and  a  diviiie,  and  the  fuccefs  which  his  irarioii$  wri tines,  in  each  of 
tbefe  capacities  have  experienced,  may  h%  <!Oiifider^  as  a  fiiif  teft  of  their 
iiierit^---»^f  the  pltiin  of  this  work  he  thus  fpeaks  i»  his  Pr^aceu 
.-  **  The  nain  arguments  for  the  b^ief  of  Chri/lianlty  are,  doubtlefs^  drawn 
froia  the  prof^ecies  and  miracleis  of  Our  Saviour.,  Aim1>  of  tbefe  evi- 
denc'es  ofthe  Chriflian  Religion,  we  have  been  pfefented  with  feveial 
views,  i^iort  and  comprehenlive,  and  adapted  for  popular  ufe.  The  laft, 
i«d  confefledty  the  bell,  ofthe  publications  to  which  I  allude,  is/**  The 
■&temarjr^'  of  the  Bifliop' of  London;  a  beautiful  little  <iflay;  where  per* 
fticui^aiid  elegance  of  ilyle  and  language  :&ite.  not  le(s  cotifpicuoiis,  than 
nui^.'^rgunjeht  and'Chriftian  piety.  This  *' Summary '*  1  fhould  Hot 
venture  to  bring  to.  my  reader's  reoofledions  -much  4efs  (liould  I  prefuaie 
t^iiijtV  that  the  fbllowifig  Sketches  are  meani  to  be  a  fort  of  Appendix  to 
the  fii^op*s  Treatifcj  had  I  any  other  motive  in  publifhing  them;,  than  the 
eiiifif^atien  of  tiie  ^jerfqns  for  whofe  ufe  they  are  intended.  ' 
^  **  Though  the  principal  evidences  of  Chriftianity  have  been  product 
in' every  fliape ;  yet  many  ofthe  fubordinate  proofs  have  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  cpniidered.  Of  tbefe,  a  great  variety  are  fuggeiled  to  the  reded* 
mg  ttiiid,  By  incidents  in  the'Gofpels,  which  have  ti>e  appearance  of  be^ 
ing  merely  fortuitous.^  It  isfemarkabie,  that  fcarcely  ^  perfonage  occws 
in)the  Evangelic  Story,  but.  feeihs  to  throw  Hght>  9&  if  by  accident,  on 
©ur  Saviour's  Divinity. 

"  To  point  atteirtioiTto  fuch  iituations  and  attitudes  of  cbara£ler, -s^ 
may  thus  ilhiiirate  the  perfon  of  our  Divine  Teacher,  is  my  wifti  and  my 
de»gQ  in  the  iubfequent  pages.  And  to  ix  that  attention  to  a  fingle  fitu- 
ation  Of  attitude  for  ten  minutes,  fometimes  (ive,  fometimes  lefs^  iseqaally 
my  wifli  and  niy  defign.  The  mind  will  be  thus  engaged  without  being 
iatigued;  and  at  liberty  to  drop  the  fubjed  or  purlue  it,  independently 
ofthe  writer.  A  folitary  hint  may  lead  to  the  deveiopcment  of  truth:  and 
an  arg-ament,  though  not  original,  yet  apparently  new  from  its  pofiliou, 
-.  ■      '■'     .  ■  ',  nay 


V    JiJvimt,.   ,     .    .  .,  :i9j^ 


^ittL"       .  ^  ^         ,    *        t.  \|.  ^^'^ 

;^  TWc  '*  lH^ft|;fttion8 "  are,  inieed,/well  qalcalated  to  ijerve  as  ap%ap^ 
pendix  to  the  valuable  Summary  of  the  venerable  Biihop  otLohdon._^  MfV 
P.  has,  in  fome  indances,  taken  the  -  fame  ground  as  the  prelate, '£ut?hl 
hai  extended  bis  obervations  to  other  points  which  it  did  not  enter  mto 
iris  lordship's  plan  to.confider.  .His  rem^ki!»  in  the  "  Introduction  -'l6 
•fhe'book  before,  us,  are  tpo  >uft  to  be  omitted  here.  '   >      *  *"  *^^ 

^  '^^'.riio/prerenL  i$  an  age  of  fi;eptici<.in. .  In  this  country,  are  foxmsrope^ 
J{hfideU>:*>but  ihere,  are  fceptics  without  number.  .        >,/ ^      *    J 

s  '*  With  foeptics  it  is  much  the  falhion,  to  look  into  the  Bible  ^fti^fT 
Jook  into  hiilor^  in  general,  for  the  fake  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its 
|sctnctpaL  in/dudenls.and  characters;  and,  lad  of  all,  44s  do^lrinesr--^^ 
their  pbject,  in  this  perufal,  is,  merely  to  qualify  themfelves  for  /criptural 
diicuiiions  in  colloquial difcourie,  ai[)d  for  intermixing  facred  fubjeds  with 
ihoie  levities  and  iinpurities  vyhich^..to<2  commonly  attend  the  circulatiofi 
ojfihe  jjlafs^  This  has  become,  more  and  more,  the  mode,  fin^e  thepub* 
i&tTon  of  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reafon;"  ^ficl,  it/now  .feeins,  that  h«  who  is 
iu)t  "  always,  ready  to  give  an  anf^er,  to  thi^queftionpfbis  coinpanipns, 
on  fcripttiral  points,  i&  regarded  as  extremelr ignorant,  and  even  Sn-bred.* 
Afa^ng  fubieAs  of  this  /ort>i  I  have  obfery^,;J  think,  a  pecaIia^  pio^j^ 
nefsjniiMtroducing  CHAaACTERS..      .  *♦  .  ; .    ' 

..  'STMvi^w  oii^iftpriailiperfQ^ge&ls,  undoubtedlyjcI^eaGng:.  bik  it4i 
the  familiar  afpe^  of  icriptural  ohani^er^.ttbat^.  hqre>  recommeti^ds^  tkenvlp 
at^ejitiotii.  From  the  (implicity,.  with  which  tbefe  Sacred  Perions  are^-<£e- 
Jjnealed, •  tbey  ieem  level  to: our  .view;  they, are  b/ought  hoipe  tptKraomoni 
^praheniion. .  Dodripes,  in  the  mean  time,  are  abltrufe,  and  often  my  A 
prions:  it  is  more  eaCy,  therefore,,  tOiexamine  a  cbarader,  than  to  diic.iifs 
adodrine.  Hencje>  it  happens,  that  characters  are  m^de  the  fubjj^s  jof 
Malversation,  withoui  the  ilightell  r«^rd  to  decorqm  of  propriety. .  j(ta§ 
.with  the  utmoil  facility,  tjhat  Dur  Saviour's  anions  arp  comrjaf|ited..^»; 
and  that  the  FiOi^rmenof  Gallilee,  are  bfought  under,  review*  And  tb^ 
♦velve .  Apofties  (if  not  twelve  fcoundrels,  it>  th«  langu^^;  of  .Vcrf^iri4ft 
?fe  treated  with  fo  mochprofaoenefs^  ^s  on  redexion,  ;nuf}i  Oiocrk  $v^/)Jb6 
$Qnverrei$  Ibemfelves,  and  wound  the  len^bilitv^pf  air  but  philofophiil^/^ . 
•  ''  But,  amidfi  thefe  gaieties  of  the  heact,  toe  conv^fation,  has/  g^e* 
9^i  a  tendency  to  ferioufnefs:  And  it  paifes,  by  infeniible  gradations, 
•ftom  the  ridiculous  to  the  argumentative.  Religion,  in  trutli^.is  of  fucbi  # 
**turc,  as  to  it^np^r^rs  almolt  every  bofom,  with  a  fenfe  of  its  momeiitibuf- 
n^ls.  And,  however  the  man  of  this  world  may  aflfecl  to  regard  It  hiftf^ 
(fically  i>r  phibiophically,  Jiis  Biblical  re(«arche5>  fupiei^ticial  as  th^y  mav 
»be,  wiU. always  create  to  him  uneafinefs^  in  proportion  to  hit}  doubts — swill 
leave  on  his  mind  a  weight  which  he  will  epdeavo^r  to  throw  off,;  by  the 
'cnn^manication  of  bis  fentiments  ta  his  convivial,  friends.  .  -  i  ^ 
:  "Though,  therelbfe,  icciptural  chara^ers  may,  firll,  be  fport^q  with 
^^apricioufly  or  wantonly;  yet  they  will>  aftef wards,  be  frequent! v  confi- 
piered  with  a  \\tw  Xo  ikkQ  evidence  of  religion.    And,  in  the.  fecial  circle^ 


"  *  This  is  fb  much  the  age  of  authors;  there  are  fo  many  writers  among 
^pleof  faihion,  that  iin  ignorance  of  liteiatare  feems  Tio  l^^gercompaAi* 
w  with  good  breeding."  >     ■ 

•  '     D  d  4.  '       '*  they 


y 


«ie^  fvW  oft^n  fcggelFar^nittoaTiftfitmrifMAdtf d tto  taiiifep4aifii(j^  t 
they  mad,  into  thi;  haMiil»oi'pel'roh9/vfhb/«t  metiiamem;'  tfi^BE  itmk 
: doubt  in  dt!Ii pation }  at  aiiotJber»  to  neiil&TO  ibHtr  imiidsj  ijy^^fiim^nlicA^ 
>Qd  (haring  it  with  others.  '     '  S      •-  . "-«  ^    •     •»•'  •♦<* -^^jrvini 

.•<     «'  To  perfoni  of  this  defcriplibn^  I  woald*  introduce  a  fbtvpditl&Uft^Mo 
>  the  GofpeUhidory:  and  if;  b^  phicin^  thrAr- ponraits  in  pectthur  atiit«M|| 
l1  (hill  ifludrate,  to. their  fati^facHon/  the  r^idefkMi  i»f  (i^hrhtfanHy^  ^r 
haps  I  maty  fucceed  in  conve.ting  thei^cHfpotltiodb  t5ex%niine/e«i|^mir 
t^eedinert'to  cite  from  (criptiAv/  to*  a  fiiofl  .iuiiportamt'  r.e;n  ,^VVhffiVlhey 
^  (hall  be  taujght  to  fearch  the  fc:  iptiive^  not  from  a  memenlify  u/iapul  «vM 
,  firom  an  impreiEon  of  its  more  than  htflortcal  dignity;  they  will  (hbddt9»^jt, 
I  their  ignorance  in  looking  thr«>agh  the  Bib'e  ais'tfie  work  «f  i^  branfniwtfi 
t^dom:*"  and,  whilft  they  (hall  «*  be  ready  to^tn'Wer^'^ifb  wiM»a^(■19fb« 
^  of  their  bope,^  ^  with  miiekne  s  and  with  Godly -lear^'*  feii^^iikrlUlip 
.ve^t  thi^tr  tndifirrence,  in  reaioning  tic  perions  that  '*  havendkapdl^/^d 
^  Thus,  y^hM  they  reafon,  may  *  Jclur.  bimfelfdiew  neaft^^r^ei^ittaw 

»MSyes  i^  opened^  to  hn  divinity!**  ..-/.''** 

V  To  (hew  to  what  purpofe  Mr.  P  applies  tbe  dehneation-  of  ht^c-ftf^ 
toiral  Charaflers,  and  to  convey  an  adequate;  idea*  of  the  ikT^]&  mtdixmtaatp 
<tf  thit  ufcfiil  produdion,  we  IhiH  fiibj  »in  his  cfaara^er  of  i?ix  MritW  O  ^* 

-"  I  have  introduced  Pibtr  to  my  readers^  'wiUra  viewrcbie%  to^biaiiipr 
.  pO&d  notices  .of  the  re'.'urredi.rm  and  crui  ifixfon  of?Ohrifl^' ■  ■  *    :    .^  ; Unitrt 
**  That  fuch  Oate-papers  (if  ^<rji^j  I  m?iycalL^em)  aduaiUr  eooilied^sfe 
! ihould  conceive  probable,  fimm  Pilate's  oflficvBil  fitaationand  dif|*>fiti€m  aqd 
■  COndtiA.     And,  with  this  prefamption  in  fstvour  of'their  .exiib^ildii^we 
_  flioiild  he  iatisfiied  of  the  faA,  from  vi?ry  flight  btdoiical  evidence?  h'^dirjt 
. .  *'  Eipto  his  fituation  9fl  procurator  of  JuSeav' we  maiy  fuppf3(ethat>filbte 
would  not  h^ve  omitted  to  fend  intelfi^nce  of  the  cntctfixioii  of  QlnHabts 
-hh  mafieir  Tiberias.    In  the  eyes  of  the  Jef^,  intleed,.  it  wmk  anr  efeM  of 
eofiiidiisrabre  importance  to  the  Roman  Empetpr.    **  IfthcHi  let^tkb  ^Itii^gQ 
'(&id  tlie  Jews)  ^h/m  art  not  Caefar's  friend:     Wl^dfeever  mak<9th  ihimSoUja 
king,  fpeaketh  s^gaihfl  Cvfar.'^     This  political  ^jiofiti^^  of ^i^lins  i^Ofift 
tp^  Caefar  m^(i  hilVQ  Arack  Pilate  -as  no  mattet  «^indifier0nQe:'v££Aft  «nce 
detpifm'ned  him,  in  his  refQlution  to  deliver  op  our  X/>rd  to  crum^ee, 
:i|nd  pcobs^bty  induced  him  to  (late  to  the  £mperoip  every  ctrcaib^ieffiipe  itfatt 
attended  our  Saviour's  paifibn  and  death.       '  .;  .  is'idi 

-  ''  **  From  tfiedi'pofitiofi  and'genecal  condoA^  alfo,  of.Pihite,  .we  Imay  in- 
ujeo  that  ne  would  naturally  fiave^  coUe^ed  all-  the  piaAieufars  nelatiii^ir 
rOiir  Lord  with  accuracy^  and  have  tranrniiHod  them  tof  Tib^H^ins  v^T^i 
del  ty.<   •  ■      '    '  •.*.''     .*'•"■»•-•*   ••     .■■.  ".oj)i,  t?JB. 

,  '*  Pilate  was  npX  deyoid  pf  hnmanity,  Of  ik  (bnfe  Jof  jvilififej^  iWhiA^yho 
Ibtlowed  the  iiigge.ftiens  of  his  own  nxind,  he  exhibited  tow^r^ottr 'St* 
^mdir  no  fmalt  degree  of  candour  and  mert^yi  *rie  &w*and'ieit,:!tiw^^^ 
^aige  agajn/i  Ch#iit  w^  fal^e  or  frivoFous.  ^  <  Qbferving  oor*  SjEihrftHMtiMw 
•And  UDoflendihg»  yet  cruelly  itifuited  by  tlie  nai]ltitad|ey  he  .todaimeci: 
f*  B^bqld  themanr'f  Mark  his  genllenefs-^pity  bis  :luflrerjR|sr^bel^ffje[ 
1i{m  innorehi;  'itodTeleafe^him^friom  unmerited  perfeoution!  Hq  Brmly^^w 
fapeal^ly  d^iared, ,  that  he  '  found  no  t  iauk/.  in  Jeftts^^^nG^  neri^^ 
H(;rp^*;  jaidhe:  and  I^e  f  wajhed  his  hands  before  the  np\ultitude,  tayiiig: 


£  •  St.  Jobixix.  fe. '  '  t  St. /obn  itx.  5.  "    f  StTlAikexxiii.  14, 15.'' 


\ 

I 


Amo^  afleAedt  by  die  dtftfer5*''oC  hit  ^He»f*^Wliad  mfflE:red.lii&Dfntt(in^s 
^l^jdmm.bvonire  of'Chrik/on  tfie.vtrry  ^«by  ufjfiur  Sahrjaiirry  tei^^'liliSs 
impodible  tor  tli  to  determine,  tfis  owi\feeiings.-wert  lufficmntl^ri^ifin#- 
r^i;/ii4y«t|(::withftlbibei«fmpirbfBmi<rm'^fuvc^  of'Chrrd,  no'^neTdi^  he 
.liiandttf  tndntmtion^  «Kat'he  wasrtiol  Ca^rS  fitiehd/than,'  uMlisnld^dAy 
-ihr  nttBteet  r6f'  the  multitede,  4e  afied  againfl  bis  ownr/conuifibiii^'rialcl 
ifMhfiond  up  Jeftis  16  Imb  onicified.  *  '    ^  Z"     -^i.   !  '-^icrf 

^Mfif<  Tbtef,  monr  than  vimfxitiiiiy  isterefied  in  tbe  fdie  Ql'>JaurSaVu»ur|3lle 
lui^.*  furffty  iwl  uDcobcerBed  in  all  ibai  afterwards  befell  C^iamii  i'fjfii/F 
iArfotiLV'  Aod,  when  ronfbicia»  of  ha^'ing'  Mhed  the  iiiTia(x»o^:J3l<7od;^<»^4 
•^niiand  ffidre, vai  biieonirietioe'rtproarhedi  hiin».  '.impred:  Vritl^ihe^d^a 
'9fr  CItf i^a  nttmaoulatef  obamder;  ht;  wa»  inlbtmed  .that  tbat^Jt^tasAii^fzoTnAlie 
*4iifl«rtieii(idV'tvas  arirfea  f/onir  the  ^ead)  hei^iufl:',  t^jsQ  liicnikii  iitTagkib« 
)»Vl^bc)eii  ftruckt^t^  the  moment  at  ^-lead)  .by  .thq  image,  df.ouri l£brti^».tK- 
li^ii«tJf^•an<iA^w.bebotteall!loil&Chsifiian.  y'    -»'  1-     ,2.  ;T  »*      ; 

**  Wbat^  theii^  could  be  more  natii.af;  rhan>  Witfai  tb^fejfbfitbTBKiit»a»<i( 
^'jfaaRngs^  {b  repdrb  dm.  vteb(»le-lra]l^ad!dn^iQ3TF4b<k7us,.aQd.t9.ftEita)ivery. 
tlwtiaihinor'Chftft's  refucircCtion  asvielksva^cnidiiKioni  .'Vj''r-r>n3  \vxit 

•*  Ofthe  cnifcifixion,  JPHate  wonld^'ilr^n  hWoflfioiaLcbaPi^del^lbaare  tet 
^qpBJtkicfs'iogbvemmenty  aligning  biB  reaftbns  lbs  th^^^exk'atiQir'cifdtlief^ cri- 
minal; but.  from  bit  <(^otts^fe^Dgs>  4iis  prepeTeflinn  in  fiiviniai  iif  ID£m(, 
abi^Jroilwrfeof 'donfcJienoe/  and  his  eageriwTs;  /prabablvr  to  mularrlbntfe  >i:e- 
hparatictt^fcr  fd <9ruel  a  nurUeri'  he  would  not  have  /thpprd-  hnne.  bf^cUlte 
3%0)Aliiiaiae  repreiehted  Chri fl  as  theMad  vidim  o^  (late ^nedc-^hy  ;  .Banret^* 
fcribedtbe^esitraordfnary  parity  orhls  ii^  knd  a)nverradofll^'  havinrMaiViftd 
^H%mftnBt\ei,  and,  .doiing  the  na.tatron'  with>an.  ftecdtti>t'i<if.thB  f^fur- 
olc&niti^  have  fpbken  of  each  fignaihicideQt,.>wifh  gtief 'anidUen;Qr.bli;cvi. 
'ici  ^viin  all  tb*  anguifti-of  felf^cduAtidn,  Judas'  Ilcariot:  weAfl*ti)«tFRrriciiifef , 
'^rMsi,r^andrcpnfcnred  that  -hr  had  betrayedthe  ^innocent  .bfooH.i.^:jttft)oby 
ifttsacMncMedgnient'of  b»  gutll^^he  hadinbt  fatistied  his^^njEnd^  b'«H« 
iiVieS^vnd hanged  brimfetf.'  f  .      -  "     *    "  -^^  ^  "    "  •,  V     %\  I  , '  ,7;  ui 

5  i^  Wftether  Pilate  w'ere  thm  open,?  in  Ihf*  coihfeffibn  oFWa  inquflyi.<fte 
J^fSf'iiotjm'e :  bat  be,  ^oo,  wasi*  the  author  orhi»t)\rndeitth.  .  lb  is,  landedri^ 
ifihcciaaiiQbly  iirikiiTgi-  thirt  iherbletrlyer  and'ootidemhingjudg^bR'oflu:  Laid 
ihould  haye  perifhed,  both,  by  Tuicid^  r  **  -  ^n-  ■  "  _  ^ifj)  :  »1J» 
-rri  ^.rH.-?  rlf'i/ire  %i^  reb)ufteiahirtary,'3ye  fbaH  bib:eiiab1ed^^  perffiip.<,  to 
(jugiiPfnlofar  ^fabpofttionj  by'n^}  un-atisfa^or^  preu/v  *  Oh  avcompalQlhiKD^fta, 
4sdfage  hi-^iirSilliannudth  bpiifin  hdrnMArtyt;:  ifJboUfdla^tia^MH^tiRi* 
^te  not  only  communicated  ^^he  deall^  and  relurrecllon  of  Chriflj^^ij^jln 
^^Mio  'J^beiitts^init  *^ajt  ite  jccorded  IJotlf  among  the  acls  6tmis*'go- 

Aai^Wlth  refpb^to  tiie^cprefs;  Tertiiinan  informs  us:  ^  CaDlnqmaidqitt 
^'Gluailo^Pybi^u^i'et  jtp^e'jaxilpro  iua'conibientia  Chn^iduiuO0k)rari'tQni..3^ 
•^fior.k'cKninoiaWi/  Apol.'x;^  2K  And  (iich 'Vsfu the. efl£uStn(^.llrMtifn MM- 
*1g6iW^  ible  niiild  of  Tibenus/uhat  the  fame'hiTt<>Wni;  fey»ii<<^tPiB«iiit!fc^ 
l^cfj^tit^usriemports  nomen  Chrriliarium  in  fedilum  Jntrbitat^^antttniRrtiatadi 
tfbiiM  &yna  Pafadiha/  quce  'Rcritatem  iUms  (Chirtilt)^33MQillati^(l^«ilh«C, 
JJjni/fi.  ^9  ,;  >  •     <     '•••    •.       *  '•       i   -   '  .  .  .  .w  '   .\'I  i-\.:i  :;>rf  bis^  \lyCi^H 


-**i 


J.ei  .Mju'vit}  ^at^r '"'?^'?>^*T...-.  it;§'tMalt.^''^lltl.^l  .i^*i^ 
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Artiilit  «d.Se8^  com  pre«i|^tis;irifi;^ii  fiii.:c-  ^A^T^H^W*  IppJ 
«bis  ci.camitanee,  in  niit  ecckuaflic^  iuftor^,  (1,  2,,c,  52.;  pi>  u^r9k)^{% 


^Te. tallian,  aiwj  refcw  it  to  Umj  22d  jpar  .of  Tiberius.,  '  Jji)atoji|?,<y)riJ^ 
£^^Mlrum  dogmate  ad  Tiberium  i«i'i^ient<^»  Tibf^j[yi/$ /rciufii  ad^jSri^tmo^* 


1^  Inter  caetera  facra  re^ipcretur,*.   That  TertuUian  was  wj^Il  yerfed:  in. 
iHomaji  hiflory,  and  a  writer  of  great  reptttatioiv  I  need  not  remark:  '* 
litili\%d  in  the  age  Aicceeding  ChrlA,     It  h  inconceivable^  there^re^^ th^t] 
Be  could  have  diferted  i'uch  ^ds  as  the  above,  in  tbeJace  of  the  Roipaa, 
people^  and  the  whole  world,  yxj:deCs  they  had  been  fubftantiated,  I^^yonjcl 
|lie  jwlfibihty  of  refutalidn.  ^,  .  ^^ 

*«  The:e  were  the  very  k&s,  which  induced  him  to  embrace  Chnfti»v. 
itj.    Tb  ugh  Pil^e*$  exprefs  (publillied,  pt^hap^  in  the  '  A(^a  4ii^a, 
Or  the  new. papers  of  Roroe)  were  loft  among,  the  news  pf  the  0ay|  /io^ 
Wre  never  acceffible  to  T^rtuUian;  yet  the  circuni fiances  of  the.  Ei^berj^^ 
^ferring  the  que/lion  ta  the  fenate,. '  whet^^r  Jelus  Chritl.  of  Judea  Jhyuji 
be  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  Ron>an  Pjvinities^*  is  ib  iingularanii 
ip  momentous^  that  no  jiidons^  of  credit  would  have  ventured  torr«^|>oict.  it>. 
i6nlets  he  had  been  fully  allii.ed  of  its  authority.     If  true^  its  p^blicily 
i^ould  have  fu^  porteii  the  hiitorian  in  relating  it.     It  falie,  all  Rome  mult^ 
bavelcnown  it  to  be  fal'e:  and  all  Rome  would  have  reiented  io  grd&a  ' 
fabr.cation — I'uch  a  libel  upon  tlieir  gods. 

**  With  r  gaid  to  the  provincial  record^  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Pi- 
hte  kept  a  journal  of  the  Jewiih  aifairSf  in  conformity  to  the  cuftom  of  tb^ 
governors  of  provinces^.who  p  eferved  on  public,  tables  the  a€is  of  their 
government •  Among  the  ads  of  Pilate  was  a  memoir  of  our  Bieffed  Sa* 
viour.  Tfiis  memoir,  acco  ding  to  Tertullian  ^d  J-ufiin  Martyjr,  was  .uni» 
verall/k.-wn.  To  this^  the  primitive  Chri^iians  appealed  in  tbeir^fliC' 
pufes  with  the  Gentiles,  as  to^  document  of  generaf  notoriety,  and  un- 
doubted authority.  It  was  this,  that  Juirm  Martyr. urged,  himfelf,  a$  an 
^evidence  that  Chrift  wrought  rairacies,.aDd  pafticularly  that  heraifed  th^ 
dead,  in  his  Apology  to  the  Roman  Emperors:  '  K»i  ravrot  on  yiyoyt^i itflf»^ 
f^%9uv  f«  rtfj  iv  Il'vlt^  tlXn^b  yvK:ft^.y»i*  axTd't.*— Ori  J^*  ravrcb  tuwiffiv^  <«  ro^fflri 
^>vV^»^o!rv  yi  tftf  tf»  Aitr«i»  ^^i»  Itwactf/     Apol.  2. 

*'  Ii  tne  acts  ot  Pilate  weie  not  genuine,  the  moil  enlightened  ChriAians 
appealed  to  a  fupp^iititious  record,  and  dbred  their  enemies  to  coutradid 
vrhai  'heir  enemies  would  have  inflantly  contradi^ed ;  and. not  only  con- 
tradicted, but  proved  te  be  iK)toriou()y  ^Ife,  with  every  e:Kpreifion  of  !»• 
ixmphant  exulation.  Tes!  if  the  appeal  were  unibunded,  the  Roman  eiu? 
perOi9  w«.  uld  not  have  paffed  in  hlencc  Tucb  an  infult  as  a  reference  to  a 
^ate-paper,  whii'h  never  exiited,  or  was  mlfreprefented,  or  roilbdien* 
Surely  Julian  would  have  exposed  fuch  an  appeal  to  ridicule,  ff  he^  bad 
iiot  ferioufly  puniihed,  the  appelant.  But  the  appeal  was  permitted,  oa 
nil  hands,  to  take  its  natural  cuurfe — to  confirm  the  faith  of  Chriftians,  to 
(diiSpate  the  doubts  of  half-believt;rs,  sind  to  lilence  the  clamours,  of  the 
prejudiced  and  obliinate  Pagan. 

♦f  JPI.  The  ads  of  Pilate,  then,  were  genuine.  And  to  the  external 
jfevidences  of  Ch.idianity,  Pilate  has  contributed  his  (liSre,  by  affording U9 
jio  e4aivocaI  tellimony  of  our  Lord's  miracles  and  death  and  refurrejdtion* 


"  Fuere  genuina  afia  Pi'ati  (^ays  the  commentator  on  Ev^ebtos}  ad  quae 
iproyocabaut  primi  Chriiiiani,  tanquam  ad  certiffima  fidei  i^oxumeata.'' 

J* 


It  was  to  thefe  afts,  probably^  that  Tacitus  had  an  c}  e,  when  ha  tpid,  tK^t 
^*e *»; 'tfte'fdAkter  of  tb«  ehfiftiafi^eMgiuiiy^ lufftrea  jdiSfl/'aanSeJ!? i^id 
#Tibi5Hifti;'''urtder  his  ^procurator,  fotrtiy^Piiate/*  rt::featek',^4t-ftrii,*^a 
sOiiiet  6f  {vLTprnoc,  that  iibr^niightehed  aifilnd,  as:that of  Tadititkf,  washable 
to  r^lt:  ratuded  With  tite  mere  hiftorica!  record  of  the  death  of  ebrifl.  '  Tb^ 
event  mul!;  in  his  apprehenfvoti,  hav^  *been  fihguter  and  ftriklhg^  atrd  the 
<^nda^  of  the  firft  Chriilians  mtttl  ha\fe  been  equally  extraordinary.'  Yet 
he  looked  with  too  much  contempt  on  thefe  humble  meni^  to  permit  him 
to^ncjttire  inlb  their  real  cireumitahces  or  dodlrines.  And,  wefhguld  re* 
member,  that  pagan  phiioibphy  wa^  nd&dverfe  to  the  name  of  Chrifl^,  ai 
Jewith  Ignorance.  *'The  Jews  required  a  iign,  and  the  Gieeki  ibugfat 
aft^wildotn/       <  •  '        »  .    '  .         ' 

Tbfe  author  has  arranged  his  arguments  with' great  perfpicuity,  and  has 
adapted  a  ffyle  admirably  (bited  to  his  (ubjeift.  In  (hort,  we  Icruple,  r.ot 
to  recommend  this  produdtion  as  a  Valaabie  appendage  to  every  clerical 
aond  Chrinianiibrary.  .         :     ,. 

7%e  RemovaiyjuJgmentS  a  C0JI  to  Praise,     A  Thanks^vhtg  Sermon  hredched  In 
'    the  Parim  Chur<h  (f  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  on  Tuesday  the  Istofjuney  1802. 
.    By  theRev.  W.  B.  Williatas,  3.A.     8vo.     fp.  24.     Is.     Hatchard.' 
1802.     ' 

^  WHEN,  in  the  (econd  page  of  this  di/courfe,  we  met  with  the  foIJaw- 
lAg  obfervation; — "^Addrclling  you  on  fo  aufpicious  an  occafion,  a  mi-^ 
imte  invefiigation  of  the  text,  or  an  elaborate  difoufiion  of  th^  duties  oC 
the  day  would  be  to  divert  the  flowing  current  of  a  natijon^sjoy  into  va» 
rious  channels';  which>  however  it  might  appear  to  extend  the  furiacep 
>vould  subttact  the  depth>'^  we  certainly  formed  no^  very  favourable  ppinioa 


<4 


**  I  (hall  quote,  from  this  "hiflorian,  {he  \Yhole  paflTage  that  relates  to 
tfie  Chrillians.  It  is  well  known,  that  Nero,  was  ^fpec^  of  having  fet 
lire  to  Rome.  The,hirtoria;i,'commentitig*Qn  this  circumfiance,^th(is  prp» 
(:eeds:  '  Sed.non  ope  humaha,  non^largitionlbujjpi'incipis/  aut  Dedm  plk* 
^mentis,  d^cedcbat  jnfainia,  quiy'jutrum  incendiura  crederetur.  Ergo 
^bolendo  rumori  Nero  fubdidit  reos,'et  quaelitiflimis  pcenis  afFecit,  quo$ 
per^flagitia  iiivifos  valgus  ChrJ/liinos  appellabat./'  Audor  nominis  ejus 
Clirillusj  Tiberio  imperitante,  per  prOcuratoreni  f  oAtiiira  Pilatum  fupplicis 
^fT^^us  erat,.  Reprcflaque  in  praelens  ^xitiabilis  fuperftido  rurlus  erum- 
pebatji  rion.inodo  per  Judacuin  origiuem  ejus  raali,  fed  per  urbcm  ctiam^ 
^uo  cun6la  uiidiqiKj  atfocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt,  celebraiiturque.  Igi- 
Iwr,  primo  correpti  qui  fatebahtur,  deinde  indicio  eorum  muUitudo*ingens^ 
h^ud  perii^qe  in  crimihe  incendii,  quam  odio  humani  generis  conjuncli  iunt. 
Kt  pOreuiitibus  addita  ludibria,  ut  feraruih  tergis  contedi,  laniatu  canun^ 
uiterirentj' aut  crucibus  aflixi,  aut 'flammandi,  atque  ubi  defecilFet  dies,  in 
ufum  noctunii  luminis,  urercntur.  Hortos  fuos  ei  fpedtaculo  Nero,  obtu- 
lerat,  et  Circehfe  ludicrum  edebat,  habitu  aurigie  permixtus  plebi,  vel 
rirciilo  infiilens,  Unde  quamrjuam  adrerfus  fontes  et  noviffima  exempla 
tneritos^  -miferatio  oriebatiir,  tamquam  non  utilitate  publica  fed  in  faevitiam 
unius  abfumereutur.'  Annal.  lib.  xv.  b.  44".  That  the.jChrillians  de!-^rved 
u  very  diJfercnt  charader  appears  from  Pliny's  famous  Epiftle  to  Trajan. 


't»»*. 


^^;      .  ORlGlKAi^CklAciSM*      .      .-*     .  '    -l 

^<tinB  iJ^  Uoti^liat  •  ftfnioa».  ^itb:  i many : j iKiid|Mi»^mrld' '  tl#Mlti^<^t«(rtt^ks, 
i)n  thefnliiQi^r  tbe  Ute  war»  amii)ii4bdiireiaKC^  fi^^^  forineMM^ 
Mt.  W'.  truely  dUerves,  tbait,  on<Uie'{)M^  of'ttniir  ^MBiaiittiri^  «^%i#«^no 
£iriit»-^^-efl3iblifhed  na  rights — rcdreired  no  H^i]\(;ie9r7*pi;ereri:ii4iH)f^UbTTf^ 
pprte3 -110  goyernment — ffttled  n^  dQrceirt--^9termincd  PQ,bpttn4^pes,;,|i^ 
f^as  i  cohtpR  against  all  thiat  had  bfien  hithQr.V^  ^tftniid.     It  WfMi  -^^.t-W^ifjl 
«ir'bttt  ]t//governnQent;  it  tended  to  fubvcrt  pyprYi  4ltVf  if<>,^HJb-^£^j 
jflrone;  to  confound  all  order;  ii^vert  all  rule  jlevfil  all  diAinflton^  ;a^ 
Ae  cry  of  freedom  and  equality,  to  menace  the.  li^^  ty  ibrc^  <^^^  W^^ 
property  tb  plunder/*    But  we  cannot  coiicut.  with  Mijflf^Q  J^^f)w^^ 
*tha\  thcAfmighty  has  •abated  ^"^^^pi^^.^^^^lS^^i^^^^ 
landed  their  devices.**    On  (h«  <^>nt^ary  ^  MReaf;S  tj[^^^^^  ' 

ft  irtcfreafed,  their  ^w^s/trff  haS  been  fatiated/  jg^ndf  if'^i^^^^'^ •^^^^^^'i 

'Mr.  W;  appears,  however,  to  eiUertain^-a  4pC^,^n%,j^;W^^ 
uMiidi  we  were  expofed  from  our'  ramitiar  inlw-qourTfe  >yi|h  jPn^pce...  ^^I^y 
cfoes  right  to  -  rejoi^ce  with  trtmbfe,:'  apV^^f  ?ftliam>/s>4^^^^ 
cohtdniination  of  Gallic  fri^ndflup..      s-l0.9HOp\Sfr^W^>i^^n**W^j;fl^^ 
ii(rehds,  as  we  have  noj  sunk  "™^,*%  ^^i^^^Jf^v^r^^^ 
irever  be  reduecdh'^  the  fafcination  of  their"  smi!e\  ^^^\iiiSLOx\<cy\\^.^i^ 
ligion  is  ^  land  ot  danger:  it  is  enchanted.»grbund:' Prench.prjn^UH^ 
tfilJ'fbns  of  j4malek,  with  wkofn  we.  miift  wage'waf  foreyci^..  ^ipd^itj  Y|f,i|L  " 
€J^>eeiatHy  4)ecome  us  to  be  alike' on  our  guard  againf!  the  ppilbn  of  tf)i^|| 
^  c^eedi'aftd  the  contaojion  of  ihei'r  condu6!.**  This  is  a  true  Chriftiari  caution*. 

Jl  Sermcn  Jtf  cached  before  the  Stamford  Lodge  cf  Odd  Fellmus.  in  tic  P4^^(X!tmct 

^''*^'Afl  Saints,  Stqmfifrd,  m  MMdaj'ti^V-Ui  f  Juii,j.]b6^.  J^JOW^^W^ 

'  'JRob^rt  Lafcelles  Carr.    4fto.     ?r.  15.  "  ls.6<J.,  Drahari.Siatojfw^^ 

-  White,  London.  .    ,■         .     ,      _    ,;    ,,.. 

•*Vif^QMjbe6th  verfe  oftfie  I2lb  chapterr4)f  Sl.Mik€r,|he'^iito©b«^ 
^cafioi?  tjO^expatiale  on  the  '^  particular  fnferferpnce  of  God  lA  tte'irfiikfi^ 
o/ihc^wofhi,^'  ?vpd  to  reprove  the  folly  of  thole  ^rth^.m^ie^i^iMms^event^tfl 
jfortun^cf  chance.  He  then  proves  that  tbb- inhabitants  of  tlibre'fleQlwttrtf 
pecjul^/y^  ii^debted  U>  the  Alroigjbty  for  the  bcneftts^fa^hk'it  they  efijo;)';  oimI 
vde  jjahgtrs, which  they  have  efca^u^i  'and  fae.^icodrdingiy  ethotts-theiiPt^t 
endeavour  to  deferve  a  continuance  of  the  divine  favour,  by  leMft)g^)Miveft 
pf  pbeclj^oce  to  him  by  whom  ^^  wcr6  bcftDwodl5!:!>?  i' '  :<  r'-^hwi^^-*  I 
*.  "  ff  our  peace  .ai>d  jirpfperii;^/'. be. adiii,iL^iiiflwid  df^mpicSing'-^ttiiil 
inini|$)vith  a  due  fenfe  of  gratitude  t«  (ke^rebbiiiiiUiot  "tff  ^md'i  iitooiil 
creaU^  ia  us  a  vain  confidence  in  i>ur  own?fll'eBgtb,  ran<l«a  cohfeoiiieiit^ 
ir^ard  tp  .religion,  in  vain  th^n  has' |)e^ce^been^  i^bnckided>i  aim 'iri^kfiiff 
lyUl  tEe  wifefi  plans  of  huprnq  policy,  be  <^fonBied,  f6rh»B\'wgi  the  |vi«imlt 
which. the  v\W  has  made^  for  ufele.>  wiJltei every  eiNk»(«ar.tO>'^pfbinQ<Ni 
tibe  prprperiiy  of.  a  people,  if  thcMt  manfiors  b«'li<ceht$oysftD4oi3rnipt:fi4(i 
the  wickedj  fays  God>  there  is  no  peaoej.aiidHhbiMMii||obd  bbtbdris 
nations  ^d  incliyiduals  :->rf-})e^§  |Q''(urhA'iKfttoit.k  b\rt'9  wife  dikn;  €he 
forerunner  o£  a  ^f^^ful  Aorip,  .o>C  a  .<leOra6tion  coining  *tipontiiein'>ilMM 
wares.'^  May  this  jull  remark  make  a  ^iieJmprHSonv  not  merely  00 Ikwfr 
to  whom  it  was  immediately  addrefled,  but  on  the  whole  cmmtry.^ 

^  Sermon Macifd^at,  tie  Qafherql  Chw^ch^f  ^Vifr/ApTi.  *►  T«fCM^  **•?!#  / 

-  .    -  -    ^  fir 


afiffifififit^aritfSbte  dMiie,  ••  in  lavbur  of  a  f^ffem  of  more  extenaed  utilitja 
M.MrSfriai'piitfilfifrfi,  i^  optiofilioh' to  What  ^hey  call  the  prejudiced  ot 
ft^lf  ^itf  fe^^tsttlbtlfYilt*  fyhem  is' utterly  impraaicabre,  afid/in4eed  inV 
i^{3ft(Wfe;83Ai  lhe'ftUtar6 'of  the  human  mind;  which  will  always  reciH^ 
<Jtdi  ^fe^fondmefs  to  iht:  review  of  tKofe  obje6ts  from  whence  it  reqeiye^ 
ifi^Wft  mii>rclBoiis  <>f  pfeafu'te  ahd  drfight:  sthd  that  he  who  neither  lov^^- 
ht«*fhertd,  Wf*  ifattier/  riof'hifl'^cdunfry,  b^orid  the  meafure  which  he  may 
tlMliiicri&ry  tor  ««Ajif;f<i/Wlility>  will  foon  (ink  into  a  ftate  of  apathy /inf. 
cS^Mile  ^r^nfergy  orekerlion.  ' 

V^  TTtet  tender  and  peculiar  regard,  ^hich  every  go()d  man,  feels  for  the 
p66)fte  amongft*  Whom  he  wias  bred,  and  for.  the  country  ♦  in  whicli  htt  vvai. 
mfpl  is  a  partiality  which  has  been  the  fubject  of  praije  with  the  Wife  anc) 
vWtfd^s  t»f  every  age  and  hation>  and  is  lanclioned'by  the  approbation  of 
beaven.**  -.  .. 

^  ttoWver  offenlivc  fuch  lan^tiag^  may  be  to  the  prbfeflbrs  of  the  moJerm 
j^^noToyfiy)  it  is  perfie^ily  confident  to  trie  p|iifofophy  of*  the  Go^eL  Ad- 
tteh^to  the  origin  of  the  \far>  ithe  preacher  juftly  remark?,  that/'  if  cir- 
cumftanccs  did  occur  which  rendered  it  impoffible  for  this  cauntr)-  to  remain , 
k»Qfv«>4Milidetitlv  with' national  setgii^fy\  if  dUr  gbVernnient  and  conftitu- 
^firlWent^  a$  much  endangered  fcnr  ihe/wji^Z/Wj- attacks  of  eniHIaries  froife 
V!itlfrm>^BS  -WW  poifeffioot  and  aBiA  by  ^<f«  violence  from  wiH;iout;  the 
»«c«tslt*y*' l>*«amr'/«i/i.^fwi»^|  i'Rt?afort  cannot  difapprove,.  nor  doei 
4Hnii^iiy^c(3^ndealrt^hfi  i/Knc^*  of'h'itA  wlro  talis  upon  his  countrymen  to 
pKHWiwkh  Aeir  <iwOrd«^  tlioi^  ^overoment,^  their  pa^ojjerty,  their  religion, 

in  contrafting  the  tcnd*mefrf^  and  ihumatfity  ndW  difplaye^tol/i'artfs  pri- 
imeN'oT  H^  With  ihrlHgour'fmd^  them  iii  ancfcnt 

litoc»v  S^h^lit  j^Bi^fViAdvtfX,sm  ii  {iiori^  prdofof^'the  lUpcriorUv  of  the 
Ctiriftiaiy4ifp«rtfattDn  ov)er<lhe  wtak^y  founded  m6i-dlity  of  the  Iieatben 
IIWdWji'  »^  r^tobrks;  Ibat  kwa<  '*  the=  praaioe  of  the  moft  polilhed  and 
•hfilioeddWliopwI.^  anlicjui^,  tp  seil  them  firr  sl(iiKSy  to  condemn  them  to  the 
m9A^i\<pCi^.iiitShkkm9i^jyTtQ\Ui\yd^  by  Buonaparte  ih 

llaWi)q|Wic»>bciiQW  fei«  Auftrran  prifoners/^r  slaves  to  ihe  Spaniards, 'ti 
'iHi^'iiljftid  J0m«^  iib'^dutii  lAonrica ! !      '  ^  '^     *\'*.     > 

'3ilTMh«  «dMgfaifl^*  and  cfpfecially  the  emigrant  dfefgy',  Mr.  O.  pays  a 
Wifci»**ttttbfite;pf  jttftice.  '  Atler  obferving  that,  bV  the  dJlafedt-d  in 'this 
«^«litigUiirt^w»rfoDegiwlWI  wft*i'«' j^ealous  eye'';  He  *(av<i  :'*'-''         ^     ' 


■■■         ■■ 


*\  ..  By 


4H  6RiGiNA'tVitrricisM. 

;  «*  Sy  evtry  friend  of  fociai  o^der,  by  every  tfncferi  bl^-er  itv^Bt^^- 
trinescmd  (an^iionsrof  Chrifiianity,  by  all  who  hll<l*excrcifed  tlierafelvcs  in 
the  moral  and  religious  knowledge  of  rtgftt  and  Wrorfg,fhey*Veere'<!xMifidiered 
•ft  a  let  of  oppreiled  and  unfortunate  >exiles>  who  had  tirroiighi  wiCb'thi&ni  ^ 
confiderable:  poi  tiou  of  the  genius,  the  pfobitVi  the  piety  of  theiir^c&ufftry, 
•nd  who  had  made  a  cotifcientiovis  (aen^<?e  of  every  thtng;  upon*  earth,  fo 
the  integrity  of  their  politi:;al  and  religious  principles.  f  -      '• 

',  *'  Tp  thofe  whole  {^u'liar  fortune  it  was  >o  fuffer  for  the  religion  tfae^ 
profeiTectj  and, to  prefer  indigence  and  banifhment  to  the  reiium^tatl^.  M 

{Tinciples  in  which  thev  had  been  educated,  and  to  which  they  Wer6'  bound 
y  the  mod  facred  of  all  obligations,  I  feel  it  in  fome  rneafure  incufmsent 
on  me,  in  the  iituation  in  which  I  now  fts^d,  more.  parti<^ular]y  i6  adVellj 
both  in  ju (lice  lo  their  general  diara^ter,  as  having  been  mtlieprerented^t^ 
Trell-meant  but  merely  misjudging  zeal,  and  to  the  liberlil  and  benigiiant 
jTpint  of  thofe  to  whoie  lot  it  lell  to  foothe,  by  the  gentle  offices  of  Qtixii- 
turn  compaiIion«  the  vari«as  evils  of  helplefs  and  uiK>t£bnding  poverty. 

**  If  we  copfid^r  the  nature  of  their  religion  and  the  merit  annexed  fn^ 
the  making  of  converts,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that  amongilf6 
confi^Ieraole  a  number  of  its  niiniflers,  ^fi^  foJitary  inirances  Ibquld  occur 
^f  injudicious  and  intemperate  zeal;^-but  for  the  j^^^^rii/ chara6i4r  of  tli^ 
^pigraQt  piergy ;  their  peaceable  and  inoffenfi ve  demeanour,  primitive 
£mpiicity,of  manners,  meek  and  unaffected  ip\^ty,  patient  acquiefcence 
under  their  misfortunes^  and  grateful  acknowledgement  of  whatever  was 
done. for  their  relief,  I  can.anpeal  to.  thofe  who  had  the  beft  opportunities 
of  information ; — to  the  retolle^ion  of  all  viho  hear  me;  whofe  humane  atr 
tention  to  that  p^rt  of  thofe  unibrtunate  exiles,  who  refided^in  tlus  place, 
bears  at  once  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  condud,  and 
to  ^ha(:fpiritx>f  truly  Chriftiau  toleration  by  which  tiheir  benefadors  were 
influenced.'*  , , 

We  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  G.  that,  "  io  the  roagn|aiumity  of  our 
parliament,- sRiVl  the  reafonable  and  intrepid  exertions  of  our  Goveminent» 
iaJiy,  liAdef  Providence,  be  .afcribed  whatever  of  ftrength  and  folidity  the 
civirand  religious  eitabliOiments  of  Europe  at  prefent  retain*  The  barrier 
thil's  rai-ied  and' lupported  ^sjainil  tlie^  overwhelming  torrent  of  thofe  priur 
tipl&s,  the  folly  and  raadnels  of  which  have  at  length  been  felt  aiid  undei- 
Aood  In  the  very  country  that  gave  them  birth,  has  fecured  to  the  civilizei 
world  the  poit'effion  of  social  nrJer  and  natioiHal^subordinatiQtt.  Nay,  it  is  per- 
liaps  to  this  veiy  caufe  that  even  France  herlelf  is  indebted  for  her  deliyeU' 
ance  froln  anarchy  and  deyaftation,  and  for  whatever  fecurity  and  happi- 
nefs'flie  may  derive  from  that  form  of  government  into  which  flie  has  at 

Erefent  entereid — whofe  merit  mufl  ultimately  be  appreciated  by  the  refeio- 
lance  it  may  bear  to  that  fyftem,  which  ilie  might  once.have  adopted  and 
fortified  under  the  //wiW  authority  of  a  native"  (aye,  iMKl  of  a  lawpul) 
•'  monarch;  guiltlefs  of  the  murder  of  a  humane  and  virtuous  fover^ign,  the 
defolation  of  her  provinces,  and  the  deftr^^^^i^  o(  near  thee  milliimt  of  her 
inhabitants^  who  have  perilhed  on  the  fcaffold  and  in  the  field."         '  ^ 

Among  the  advantages  which  we  have  derived  from  the  war,  in  rcfped 
of  our  fhture  fecurity,  Mr.  G.  reckons  our  deliverance  **  from  the  contagiw 
of  pernicious  counsels  and  miichievous  fpeculations.  Fortunately  for  us> 
the  delafioiM  with  regard  to  the  views  0xmt  conduct  of  France  are  pa/1  and 
gone;  the  eyes  ef  thofe  who  fancied  they  faw,  in  the  deftru£lions  of  that 
country,  the  struggles  of  an  infulled  and  degraded  peaple  to^efcue  from 

iiifolence 


^ki^f^i  4i^tfi»;i)^(<^.H^/'>  Whidi- no  hiiman  mffftuiion  Can  ileft.oSr 
eraiienatc*  hav^' fofig  fi^ce  >beeii>p|)eh0d.  '  Her  conduct  towards  ^iie  ui^ 
:h^ppy'i^tes5yhich^iUbrai(ted"tp  Mr  f/aternii^im,  whofe  governments  Ihc 
lubKerted,;:V^^c^^^roper^^  ih^.piHagbd;  and  who4  tubjeds  (he  imprilbned, 
iif^ta^&Lm^t»em8j^tL\lf  towards  4^e  extermination  of  what  were  calieil 
'^fncipKi^^pl^t'th\hi»<^mntryp,iki9iaL^^  vigilance  of  the  magi itraey»  <^ 
the  Kija,roitin^,of  the  well-<it(pofed.  'The  hard iefl  advocates  of  /t^uidr 
j)ra^7/n«irf(hriink*witb<^me  and  cbnfufton  from  ihfi  atrocities  committed 
t|^  (lei:  jpaimpions,  and- tbe  tmmph  of  I'eturning  ioyklty  and  patriotiiin  was 

l^r^;^  we  feaFj,  the  pireacher  is  too  fanguioe  in  his  expedatibns/ and;  hid 
^.vi^iji^ffed  .the  fcene  whicit  difgraced  the  metropolis^  during  the  iati^ 
^eQi^f&r  Middlefex,  ^e  would  have  acknowledged  this  truth/  that  Jac^ 
Sh5  cai^  ^ttbor  be  ffibdued  by  reasw^  aor  convinced  by  ex/ienmct. 
•  H^judtcfo.qfly  ferbear^4o  examine  the  merits  of  the  peace«  and  qaiia 
ftatittbjed  fop  the  more  important  enquiry  '^  how  we  may  bed  dtrcharg]& 
ffpr  re^^Hv^t  obL^sitions  to  ourielves,  our  country^  and  our  heaveolj 
l^herv".  He.conpludes  with  an  obfervation*  in  '^rtect  unifon  wttil  tro 
tfj^^le^.lenpnr  of  his  xitrcourfe.  **  A  truly  good  Chridian  is  not  only  a  good 
fo^^.  4».gpQd  ^u4ba«dy  anda-good  father^  brut  a  ^ood  fubjedi  and  a  good 
patriot  f  and  be  iv^ill  invariably  exercife  himfelf  in  tne  pradice  of  thof6  vil^ 
tt^^^wl^b..  conAitute  the  flrength  and  iecurity  of  flaites ;  —  indudry, 
tef^ei^ance,  probity^  forUtttde,  and  patriotifm.*' 

It  w<^e  well  for  the  country,  if  the  feutiments,  the  principles,  and  the 
prcxseptSy  fo  ably  inculcated  by  this 'preacher,  were  generally  ciicuUted, 
an4.as  generally  adopted.  ^      . 

|7r/^  ^t^  I^lfcours£f  wf  Faith  in  the  (hsptl,  the  Manner  if  Chtist's  Tea^ih^^  mad 

Future  Retti^utiou,     Pp.  38.     6d.    Johnfon. 

•TttBSE  dtfcourfes  bekr  the  names  of  Orr,  Leiand,  and  Bounfi.  The  firft 
^j)d!fe*  **-the  abfurdity  of  thofe  notions,  which  fbme  perfbns  are  difpofed 
td  eiltertain,  ds  if  faith  was  nothing  but  a  confident  reliance  upon  our  Sa* 
▼ioftr  Jefus  Chrift*s  Having  fulfilled  the  law  of  God  in  our  itead«  and  there- 
by fapjJfieH  ui  with  an  '  imputed  righteoiifnefs,'  fo  as  to  make  it  unnecef* 
fary  for  us  to  have  any  real  righteoui'nefs  in  ourfelves:''  the  fecond  briefly 
dekilsfikykd*'fncnlcateK  th^' leading  inllrudion  of  our  Saviour:  and  the  third 
holds  fbfth  the  dofh'i'fte  of  future  retribution,  that  God  zoiil  Judge  all  men  <fc- 
C9rMng'h\lieir  v)9fh.  Their  iimpHcity  and  perfpicuity  render  Ihem  fit  vehi- 
cle^'for  conveying  fhflrudibn  to  tKe  ignorant.  -    i 


POLITICS  and  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

VnOfuths  if  EUHtffti  ioiijk Jinmp's  to  Reviewers.  'By  '<h^  Author  of  the 
•^  Ihipolicy  of  returning  Bablters  to  Parliament,*^  «vo.  Pp.  24*  •  ^d.; 
J^yrtian.     1802. 

THE  author's  idea  of  an  elector's  duty  may  be  known  by  the  following 
admonttipn.    '*  Give  no  man  your  vote  who  will  not  pledge  himfelf: 
topropoie,  .or  fge^psopftfed,  in  Iho.iiril  feiSon  after  the  elpdioii,  and  pro-''^ 

.  lecu^e 


< 

4<cute  ta  ftftea,  »s  fooa  as  m^y  he»  ao  iaqfoiry  into  (b^MlWfib  -fHlMft^ii 
ten4^»c)r^  of accommodi^tiou papfrm (he  U«iW Kinfpk^ttt^'*    .  . 

Ail  bank  notes  are  4ncliMi«d  under  ,tbis  de^ruHtciil  of  p^per,  ^k^> 

teUs  us  ^'  creates  n^^  money  out  ttf  nolliiig;''  jnit  here  he  begtihe 

tion>  and  by  ail^ming  a  falfe  biSt,  rafliit  a  fiu^dy  TaiKtc  vwjli^  ^ 

4)realh  of  truth  muft  iniiantly  levd  with  the  ground*     lie  %»  '^  Great  pMll 

of  bank  paper  was  created^  and  is  now  circulating  on  papef«  Jiotofi  (n^ 

perty  depolited  ^d  received^  a^d  confequently  tl^v,  can  be  no.ntt^^ 

4o  p^y  it  with."    A 9  we, here  upderiiand  hi«i  tpiiilude  to  Bank  pfUiwanp 

Notes^  we  refer  him  to  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  lioufe  ^f  Qoi^ 

^:nions,  on  the  iblvency  of  the  Bankj  which,  if  ^wie  «iiAfriie  not,  wiU  uimM^ 

.diately  convince  him  of  his  error.     We  can  easily  -^nceive,  that  ae  hf 

jpreal^  circulation  (whether  of  coin  or  of  paper)  may  augment  the.priiK^ 

£rovifions;  but  we  cannot  perceive  why  "  ^o  pay  the  inl^eA  of  this  ei^ 
ition**  (Bank-notes,  by  the  bye,  bear  no.  intereft)  ''neir  taxes  mi^  m 
.and  are  levied*"  ,  To,  us.ihh  reaibning  is  not  intelligible.  He  complains  of 
i6ur  review  of  his  for;ner  pamphlet,*  as  well  as  of  the^cconut  of  the  fanp 
.Ifa^  in  the  Monthly  Review.  We  can  alfure  bim»  hoi^^cvf  r.  that  .we  W 
>sio  claim  to  papal.  infiiUibity,  as  he  woeld  inlinuate;  but  t^t  we  wl 
^cheerfuljy  iUbmit  the  cafe  to  the  decifion  of  that  thbunal  to  which  he  ^/ 
.very  properly  appealed. 

'        '  .  *•  ,  •  .■ 

*  Jf  Letf€i\  addressed  to  the  Hm,  Charles  James  F»x,  in  cmsefun^e  tf  his  S^eedtifi 
..       the  liousi  of  CommmSi  on  the  Character  of  the  late  most,  noble  Ft  ant  is  t)ufte  ff 

Ued^ord^  The  Second  EliiioH,  To  -which  are  addedf  Ob^eypdtions  tm  a  Sermn 
Jireachedin  the  Parish  Church  <f  Ifobum,  March  1 4,  I  j801?,  the  Sunday  eftit 
the  Interment  rf  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  Edmund  Cartwright,  A>  M4 
Recm  cfiQoadby  Marwood,  Leicestershire,  and  fr^endmy  of  Burhdm,  lvp< 
pp.  57.     Rivingtons.  .....''  . 

We  briefly  noticed  this  valuable  little  trai6t  in  our  Review  for  fidy^ 
;^nd  happy  are  we  to  find  that. its  rapid  circulation  has  affbrdsd  ok 
^antkor  an  oppprtunity  for  extending  his  atumadv^dion,^  \<^  another  publilrf* 
.  tlon  which  had  ivot  yet  fallen  into  our  bands;  and  alfo  afforded  la an,^ 
^portuiuty  of  laying  pefor^  our  readers  fom©  excerpts,  which,  fiom  want  of 

•  room,  we  were- be^re ^obliged  to  omit.     \r\  the  Arong  language  of  in^|* 
paiU  loyal^  he  thus  reproves  the  degraded  cboapion^of /A^  sovereigtUi  if  the 

,Jieo/ik.  '     ^  ■      -         • 

7  It  i&j'mpolfible  to  doubt  that  the  afl[embly>>  of  whofe  iiiflalgenoe  f0u 
iiad  fo  remarkable  a  proof,  was  plunged  into  aftofiifhment,  when  U  heifd 
you  ftate  the  political  charade riftics  of  the  noble  Duke  to  be  a  high  mi 
aristtcratlcat  demeanour,  combined  with  a  more  than  cmnmm  leaning  towards  the 

' rights  and  liberties  ^  the /leojtle  of  England.  Without  attempting,  to  exp&in  j 
this  apparent  contradiclion,  (which  to^thqfe  who  are  acQuainted  with  (he  j 
real  nature  of  wliat  is 'often  called  patriotiiTm,  Would  not  be  attended  witb  j 
much  diflficultv)«^without  attenT^^ting^ie' reconcile  this  ^&?gA  and  aristoer^tcsl 
r  demanour,  with  |hat  felf-abafem<^nt>  which  in  finoCber  paKt- of  your  ^i»fi^> 
you  attribute  to,  your  late  friend-;^!  will  venture  to  affume,  what  indeed,  . 
«ufl  be  inferred  from  your  (landing  forth  as  the  eufogiii  orthc.nobl*i>ukc/  j 
that,  his  Grace's  leaning  towards  toe  rights  and  liberties .  of  the  people  of  ; 
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^Ijm^^a^  xif  tKe^aiSe  kind:  asi  /to' %  which  yourfelf  «nd  ,fhe  other 
'^•^'ife^.^rijr^r^pa'Hy  diftinguifhed.  If  ^,  it  muft  be  admitted^  that 
/j«f/fW  partook  rathet'of*a:|z«j' towards  the  modern  rights  a^  iiber* 
k^fJPxartce,  than  of  a  leaning  towards  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  o£ 
*  S^*  ThefeaKe,  however^  fome  perfdns,  who,  after  being  aftonilhed, 
liJj;  more Jh ail  common  leaning"  which  marked  his  politics  in  the  earlji 
.^i^rthe  Eionch  Revolution,  have  been  difpofed  (although  he  has  nevefj 
<8pJ&i^'  pjiblic  Tecantaj;imi)Vf6  give  him  credit  for  the  wonderful  fagaeity, 
(fc^^tyrer  that  fuch  a  leaujn'g  might  endanger  his  own  rank  and  fortune, 
Tjgli>^-fo|;  ihe  ^wncJffpil  Iidnejly  to  endeavour,  on  t/iat  account>  to  recover 
VV^  «^}i^  ^^^'3-  poiiu re  on  the  poh'tical  ftage.  And  thougl^  the  very  latefi; 
J|ft^i<pS'his  Gr^ce^s  Parliamentary  conduft  convinces  me,  that  whatever 
iH>4;i^he  may  have  n>ade  to  correil  his  perverie  and  tortuQUs  bent,  were 
Ipfti^ijile  of  (u^efs,  yet  t  (liould  have  been  difpofed  to  hope,  that  lince  the 
J^Hjeiit.  wheii  he  hpntiurad  Thomas  Paine,*  Thomas  Hardy,  ami  John 
^Stjtek^ail,  witl|  his  patronage,  his  domeiiic  poHtics,  at  leail,  had  taken  a 
^^  |avouj-abIe  /*;•«,  if  you  had  not  in  a  moft  forcible  manner,  invoked  the 
af^robation  of  the  Houle  to  his  steadiness  of/iyhicifik — ^to  his  firmness  and  conn 
^stmcy  of  character,  I  really  lanicnt,  Sir,  that  his  Grace's  memory  fhoulj 
fufFer  fo  much  from  the  incautious  zeal  pf  his  advocate;  and  that  he  fhouW 
j^0Hhu.4  braitded  vvitii  the  infamy  ofl  having  been>  to  his  laft  moments,  a ' 
'^ilfeil^nt,  perfevering,  and  praSical  admirer  ctf  that  liupendous  naohum«ttt 
•— i>Qt  as  was  once  ftated,  of  human  wisdom  and  integrity — 'but>  as  experience 
^  demoiiftrated,  of  Hellish  malice  and  atrocity — the  French  Revolution. 
'9ut  *for  fuch  teflimony,  it  might  foon  hs^ve  been  forgotten  by  a  very  Jarge 
50|(ion  of  mankiiKl,  that  he  died  a  member  of  the  Whig  Club,  whofe 
landing  toaft  is  the  Jacobinical  fenfiment— the  Sovereignty  of  iJie  TeopU^ 
Nay,  but -for  fuch  teliimony  he  might  have  appeared  to  be  actuated  by 
tofiiit^eTJations  of  private  friendfhip,  rather  than  of.  political  attachmen^jj 
v^h6f%e'fefeqiiea:(hcd  a  4egftcy,  nt)t  only  to  yourfelf,  bui  alfo  to  a  gentlcm^fi 
'Wio,  as  we  are  told  by  J!v1¥.  Biirke,  was  fent  by  you.  Sir,  '  as  your  repre- 
;  wntatiirci  \and  with  your  cypher,  to  St.  Peterfbargh,  there  to  fruftrate  tl^e 
<>^eds  ibr  which 'the  Minifler  from  the  Crown  was  authorized  to  treat;' 
afli  whoj  as  the  fame  writer  afferts,  '  fucceeded  in  this  his  delign,  and  .did 
.anally  fruftrate  the' King's  Minifter,  in  ibme  of  the  objects  of  his  negoci- 
ati()n;' — a  proceeding  which,  according  to  Mr.  Burke,  did  not  amount,  in- 
deed, fo  *  ablblute  high  treafon,'  (though  on  that  point  lome  have  thought 
•^differently)  but  to  '  a  high  treafona,ble  mifdemeanour/' 

This  rtprestntaVwe'^{  Mr.  Fox  has  juft  been  chofen  one  of  the  rehresenta-^ 
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,^  *'  *  Thomas  Paine  in  his  Rights  of  Man  had  aH'erted,  that '  All  heredi- 
;Wy  Government' is  in  its  nature  tyranny,'  that'  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was 
jijore  properly  a  Bill  of  Wrongs  and  Infults,'  that '  the  Crown  ligaifieSia 


».,vAiiiTries  IS  ro'.iovvmg  inac  or  univairy,   c>ic.  czc.  gjc.     wnea  me  avowea 
^v^Z/rff;  of  fuch  ferilimenls  was  received  with  open  arms  at  Bedford  Honfe, 

jurely  the  owner  of  ihat  houlc  difplayed  more  of  a  democrat ical  turn,. and 
''^a  jacobin  twift,  than  of  a  '  leaning  towards  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 

people  of  England.'     And  his  diftinguiihing  quality  (wh^'h  was  fiated  as 
^^e.inar}«iei#featufe  of  his  €haira6ler?)  *  the  kve  jf  tttili^yj  muil  have  been  of 

^Wy  iingalar  caft." 

«o«  ti  vpL.  XII,  Ee  '  fives 


41ft    ^  oniexKAL  dtiticisif. 

fi«r/  oftbtt  p€»|}}e«  in  the  new  parliament,  where,  no  dbiib^  b^  cflbirii'vril 
Be  as%  adlivel)!^  and  as  beneficial  ij  exerted  and  dire^ed  as  they  In^eat  S^ 
Feler;Wgh*  AnotHer  twt  in  the  •late.Duke's  character  is  i)ere  mtitklttcc^ 
Irithiequal  propriety. 

4  *"'  Having  been  red  by  you  to  touch  upon  the  political  charadter  of  tbfc 

decsafed  Duke,  of  which  ybur  defcrtption  is  calculated  to  produce 'a  fatU^ 

faipreifion,  1  raull  requeA  your  indulgence  a  moment  longer,  while '1  ^ 

Mi<fr  a.quedion  intimately  conueded  with  this  fubjedl,  and  fuggeSedbra 

Md.  of  univerfal  notoi  iety :  by  what  leaning  or  bias  wi|s  his  Grace  impeM) 

18  the  year  1797,  to  endeavour  to  injure  (I  was  ^oing  to  lay  defraud)  thi 

XBveliae  of  his  country^  by  making  a  falfe  return  ot  the  articles  for' which  he 

«wral  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  AlfelFed  Taxes  ?  You  mu ft  remertiber.  Sir, 

tbsctis  t^e  above  year  his  Grace  was  furcharged  for  no  fewer  than  'tv^efntjf- 

^te'fefvants  and  feventeen  horfes,  which  he  had  omitted  t6  en tfer  in  hjj 

Jxi^ttfn  torUie  Collector  of  the  AiTelied  tax^s.     Againft  this  furcharge'he  ap- 

rf^ealed^o  the  Commiflloners,  who,  if  they  faw  reafon,  had  the  power  fo 

.relieve^  Mo^  ^i*om  the  penalty;  but  who,  after  a  full  inveftigatibn,  nay, 

Rafter  ft.  patient  hearing  of  his  Grace  in  perfon,  felt  themfelves  bound  to 

^eonficm  ihe  furcharge^    It  was  indeed  urged,  on  the  part  of  his  Grace,  that 

«tSfv:eaty-one  of  the  twenty-five  fervants  whom  he  had  omitted  to  retttni» 

*Hirerc 'of. the -defer iption  ot  helpers,  who,  a;s  they  did  not  wear  a  livery,  and 

i^w^rC' engaged  by  the  week,  were  not  liable  to  the  duty.     But  the  Cojhr 

^  -:ininipKeis«  were  of  opinion,  that  as  (uch  fervants  were  fpecially  named  in  the 

jadt  of  Padiament,  no  one  who  perul'ed  the  act  could  doubt  their  liability  .(• 

^'tfce  t«C.     Befrdes,  however,  the  twenty-one  helpers,  there  were  otoi  pdm- 

:4ion,  one  porter,  one  gardener,  and  one  game-keeper,  omittet^  in  t^le  re- 

ri3liriv,Jo  (iie  firft  of  whom,  particularly,  none  of  the  circamftance*  yr^ 

with  regard  to  the  helpers  could  be  fuppofed  to  apply,  and  ajjl  of  wh6fai 

*5f!rere  clparly  within  the  very  letter  of  the  a6t  of  Parliament.     But  if  a 

':"douJ)t  QOuW  be  fuppofed  to  exift  with  regard  to  any  of  the  fervantsv  w|iat 

:?<:an  be:  faid  refpeding  the  feventeen  horlips,  which  he  had  negledcd'l« 

.  totum?  Could  it  be  luppofed  necedary  for  them  to  vyear  a  livery,  or  16  be 

-engaged  by, the  week,  in  order  to  lubjecl  their  owner  to  the  tax?  Tbe 

:tfuth  ts,  that  his  Griice  (lands  con vided  of  a  mean  and  bafe  attempt  ^0 

r  -c;vade  his  due  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  his  country,  and  thereby  to 

•  make  thofe  burdens  fall,  with  accumulated  weight,  upon  his  fellow-ftifcttects.'' 

■-    -No  fpeech,  publication,  or  act,  of  Mr,  Fox,  can  excite  furpriiJeiA'A/ 

.one  wIk)  has  watched  him,  with  tolerable  attention,  through  the  (roUrfe^f 

r'his  political  life ;  but  that  a  clergy  ma.n,  3,  Jignitaij  of  the  church'of  fiiittlOTd, 

tftrould  to  far  forget  his  duty  aikd  his  nation,,as  to  proftitute  the  purpitTio 

•  ihe  bafe  porpofe  of  flattering  a  man  who  had  lived  and  died,  as.the  objed 

<>f  Mti  Cartwright's  adulation  had,  is  a  fad  which,  we  confefs,  excite* 

-  in  .our  mind  .the  greateii  aftoniOiraent,  and  the  ilrongeft  indignation.    Our 

7  author's  Remarks  on  this  extraordinary  production  occupy  nearly  as  luanjr 

p^ges  ^s»  hi^  letter  4  to  Mr.  Fox.     And  they  are  written  with  equal  fpirit, 

: ^  *mi  intef^erfed  with  remArks  equally  pious,  forcible,  and  per tinent,  as 

:   OUffeadefs  wi^i^erqejve  from  tiie  Ibllowii^g  extrafls. 

t   .  y  It; appears  th£j|  ttie  Soufe  of  Commons  is  not  the  only  place,  where 

-the  charadef  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  has  been  holden  up  to  ihe  won- 

der  and  adffijrgiion  ^f  the  public.     St^range  asjt  may  feem,  tbe  pulpit  has 

>bf  cn  P9?i^^^,^dio  the  fame  purpole ;  clergy  men  are  faid  to  havejirefiiB^d, 

fliitliis  fliiannef/lb'bficr  Ineir  "l^crilegio  US  homage  to  lank  and  fortune,  ia 

."  '  •  the> 


Polilia  and  Pvjftiail  Eranomy.  fl9 

%.  pifgH^itWQdiat^  pr^fence  of  their  Divine  Ma.'le. — in  the  verjr  templ«4 

o^Tifgc^aJecf  loMs  l^rvice;     In  a  fermon  wh!<?h'  w-is  pfeaehKh'b)^ thJ*"  R««i 

WS^Wm^**!^^'''^^^'  in  the  pari  h  church  at  Woburn,*on  the  l^anJay.afta^ 

thenUermeiit  of  the  noble  Duke  (vsrijoie  death  was  cajculated  to  mak«e^ 

myrciJijK^j  jxttprellfon  in.  that  neighbourhood,  than  in  any  otbw  part:  :rf 

ijjg.l^ing^om)/  the  character  of  this  Nobleminvvas  extolled  in  term^bf  thf 

^i^ifiLcywimendatlon,  and  vvith  a  fu4er  enumeration  of  hi«  \*arkAif^c^. 

jli^^^jr^.^baii  can  be  foi^nd  in  the  printed  ipeech  of  xMr.  Fox*     The  audi4^iC9| 

y^r^  .tulU bfhis  abilities  and  integrity — of  his  Iteady  and  uniform'  frjef^dsk^ 

4p  tJie^  libeclif  s  of  his  country,  and  of  his  ttmhtrate — ^)'ct  determined.  ^^ 

^//w  tQ^evCiV  attempt  'to  *  iniringe  thcih  !     (Et  iu  Brute  f  I«  it  a  CliKrhtiftll 

Jp.iyine  who  thus  giWs  his  fandion  to  poltical  principles,  which  areatflk«ifik ' 

wiacce,vyith  the  Gofpelr)They  were  further  reminded  of  the  purity  ofHh^ 

pul^e^s  character,  and  the  energy  of  his  mind — they  wer^  inforroed^^  l^<)u^h. 

^thjs  iuitaiicQ  the  pu. pit  was  made  ihe  vehicle  of  a  declaration  wh^Cli^tw 

,tfrea^h<^i'  h^mfelffcould  not  believe,  that  his  Grace,  if  h^  had  iived,  'W^idM 

(oon  have  been  invited  to  take  the  lead  in  the  administration  of  pubif: 

affair^ !.  .'li'hev.  were  alia  aifured  that  in  his  private,  as  in  his  pu!:4fc  cdykiu^ . 

t^jfij  Qracc's  ruling  motive  was  to  do  good — that  the  pi-edominant^p^ffioilfof 

.feiW^  ^yas  tQ  benefit  mankind— ^tha'  in  tlie  government  of  hi»  temper  h^ 

jw^s  without  an'equal — that  no  man  thought  more  modeltly  of  himlWt^*^*ttml,- 

in  $^^t|^'*  thememory  ()f  his  virtues**  wili  ^  longcontinue;'*^^-~that">*4M(>l 

3f^tU«?,  vain  trappings  of  mortality"  (hall  be  "forgotten  or  ni6iitd^rkig<'m 

j^hp^.fj^p^  theie  flowers  of  imperilbable  beauty"  will  "  (tdl  furviv^  artd  bloC- 

i^flp.  ^jc\,b^i, grave?** — and  that  though  there  were  "  many  parts?'  in •  lH% 

-  ^  c;hara.(r^er^.  wiiich  thoieonly  can  aspire  to  imitate  who  walk  in  \h%  hMte 

cxajt^4  Jlpi^^^<^,^^  fociety  as  he  did,"  yet  there  are  none  '*  vrhdifia/' titfl 

pro^t  oy  ^is  example'* — none,  however  humble  their  Ration,  whp  may  a^^ 

/'rfrinjj  deeply  oiinftru^ion  from  the  blameless  current  of  his  life**^  •  '  *'  . 

-     !/  Ii)  |hU  minute  fpecification  of  the  virtues  of  the  noble  Duke,  n&tone 

.wpcd  is^tQ.be  fguod  about  Religion.     Notwithflanding  the  (aOi^sdn^ii  of 

'  vthe  pl^cCji  j^ijd  the  folemnity  of  the  occaiion,  thi^  only  foundation  of  l»tt^ 

•ftrtue^j^i^  'ie>?tirely  unnoticed  in  tlie  detcription  of  a  life,  from  the  hl^wkhs^ 

.f*miB^,o^  vyhigh,'  it  is  publicly  declared,  that  every  one,  however  h^unbt^ 

r^his«itit^i,.4nay  drink  deejify  of  instruction.     What  is  the  real  import  of  fttch  a 

•"^tJcJaratign,  except  that  Religion  is  not  efl'cntial  to  human  excellence?  tha| 

^i^is^VQif  aL^U  necellary  to  confUtute  perfedion  of  character?  but  that  with«^ 

'^^^  ija  U?An  i^ay  be  a  proper  object  of  boundlefs  applaufe,  and  of  univer- 

'Jaljipijatioii?  It  is  impoffible  for  the  preacher  to  deny  that  this  is  the  literal 

,pi^il\iug,  the  obvious  efle6l  of  his  eulogium  on  the  late  Duke.     A  morf 

rkorribie  profanation  of  the  holy  place  where  this  lelFon  was  iucu'cated,  Can 

fc^rcely  be  conceived.     A  dodliine  more  injurious  to  fociety  cannot  be  p*or. 

mulgatC'd,     In  the  parifh  where  this  doctrine  was  delivered,  it  wasixrii^ 

.  chievous  in  a  p.-culiar  degree.     The  Inliabitants  of  that  paridi  had  a  per* 

|()nal  knowledge  of  the  deceafed  Duke.     They  knew  that  he  had  nearer 

joined  wiib  th.  rn  in  public  worfhip— *they  knew  that  he  had  ^(fed  his  Sab* 

haths,  like  his  other  days,  in  woridly  occupations  and  amulements— that 

I'c  had  even  been  the  means  of  p;  event Ing  many  others  from- keeping  that 

3ay  hy*     Until  this  fermon  was  delivered,  much  as  they  might  refpe^ 

■biifi 

"  .^-|t  is  well  knowa  thai  his  Grace  has  frf  queikly  J8Mnlhbutbd  IqJl^o 
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him  for  hts  amiable  qualities,  for  his  liberality  and  mut)ificerice«  ipt^htch  cti'* 
tainly  were  entitled  to  their  refped,  rtill  they  muft  have  felt  that  all  wa§ 
not  right  for  want  of  Relig'on.  They  could  not,  when  he  was  at  Woburn, 
have  heard  the  bell  ringing  for  church,  without  fomc  mifgivings  in  their 
minds  on  account  of  his  conftant  neglect  of  the  fiiramons.  But  when  they 
ivere  told  from  the  pulpit,  as  in  eflfedt  they  were,  that  all  this  was  imma- 
terial— that  public  worlliip  was  a  matter  of  indifTerence— that  Religion  was 
not  necelfary  to  conftitjte  a  perfed  chara6tt;r — if  any  thing  could  make 
them,  during  the  remainder  of  their  Hves^  practical  Atheifls,  fuch  a  fermou 
muft  have  that  effea." 

'*  The  publication  of  this  fermon  is  a  grofs  aggravation  of  its  criminality; 
Was  it  not  enough  to  preach  irreligion  to  the  paridiioners  of  Woburnr 
Muft  the  profane  leffon  be  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  means  of. 
the  prefs  ?  Mi\ft  this  too  be  done  at  a  time  when  the  interefls  of  Religion 
are  •  evidently  and  rapidly  declining,  and  wheri  vice  and  immorality  are 
>Jiburly  gaining  ground?  When  an  indifference,  approaching  to  apathy>  is 
generally  di (played,  with  Vegard  botbto  the  hue  interells  of  this  life,  and 
the  infinitely  more  important  concerns  of  the  next  ?  At  fuch  a  time,  parti- 
cularly, for  a  miniiler  of  religion  to  extol,  as  a  laudable  example,  a  cha- 
ita^er  in  which  a  total  negled  of  Religious  duties,  ahd  an  uniform  habit  of 
violating  the  Sabbath,  were  notorioully  confpicuous  qualities,  was  an  in- 
ilance,  not  only  of  the  groileft  impiety,  but  of  tlie  bafefl  treachery  to  that 
Being,  to  whole  fervice  fuch  a  minifter,  whatever  a  Jacobin  apoftate  may 
think,  had,  by  the  awful  folemnities  of  ordination,  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
«rtd  of  his  life." 

'  The  Jacobin  apoftate  alluded  to  is  the  Reverend  John  Home  Tooke, 
Eiquire,  *who  will  do  well  to  read  with  attention  the  following  note ;  not 
that  it  will  convey  any  new  information  to  his  mind,  butbecaule  it  may 
fossihly  Jead  him  to  refleft,  and  refledion,  it  may  be  hoped^  at  his  tinae  of 
life,  will  lead  to  repentance. 

*'  That  apoflate  prieft,  John  Home  Tooke,  unwilling  to  lofe  any  op- 
portunity of  bringing  the  Religion,  of  which  he  is  a  minifter,  into  con-  - 
tempt,  endeavours,  in  an  advertifement  which  hfe  lately  addreiled  to  the 
electors  of  Weftminfter,  'and  which  in  a  |ew  lines  contains  a  libel  on  the 
Church,  the  Parliament,  and  the  King,  to  render  the  ceremony  of  Ordina- 
tion ridiculous,  by  terming  it  "  ibmcthing  myflerious,  miraculous,  and 
fupernaturat,"  which  "  was  operated  upon*'  him  •*  nearly  half  a  centurf 
ago  in  this  Proteffant  country,  and  which  has  deprived'*  him,  "  at  the  clofc 
of"  his  •'  life,  of  the  common  rights  of  a  man  and  a  citizen."  The  ex- 
treme wickedncfs  of  this  attempt  40  deprive  the  JR^eligion  of  the  country  of 
refpect,  and  the  mifchief  which  fuch  an  attempt,  if  fucccfsful,  muft  pro- 
duce, are  too  obvious  to  need  any  comment.  But  the  grofs  fophiftry  which 
is  here  impioufly  employed,  by  one  of  the  rooft  fagacious  minds  ever 
'ibrmed  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  and  the  mala  fides  with  which  the 
talents  of  that  mind  are  exerted,  to  deceive  thofe  which  arc  lefs  intelli- 
gent, onght  not  to  pafs  without  obfeFvation.  The  effect  of  Ordination,  it 
conferring  the  facred  character,  is  flatcd   by  this  reverend  gentleman  to 


his  labourers  from  church,  by  pa'}ing  them  their  wages  on  a  Sunday,  and 
prt  one  cccafion  he  employed  fome  hundreds  of  them,  on  thtu  day,  in  emp- 
^Dg  the'great  pond  at  the  Abbey. 
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liave  deprived  hiro  of  thc'rights  of  a  man  and  a  citizen,  becaufe,  forfooth, 
a  principle  is  applied  to  ihis  cafe«  whicii  operates  in  fo  many  other<(^  and 
Tjrhich  cannot  but  operate  frequently,  in  the  muUifariojis  relations  of  civi- 
lized fociety ;  viz.  that  one  charadler  muft  fometimes  be  incompatible  with 
.another.     The  exigence  of  iuch  a  principle  originates  in  the  nature  of 
things,  wftich  muft  neceflarily  and  frequently  piodiice  an  incompatibility 
between  the  duties  that  are  refpeftively  annexed  to  different  iituations. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  cafe  in  which  that  incompatibility  is  more 
apparent,  than  in  the  two  characters  of  a  Clergyman  and  a  member  of  the 
'Hoofe  of  Commons;  fince  it  is  glaringly  impoUible  for  one  man  to  perform 
|he  duties  of  both^     Mr.  Topke  may,  perhaps,  fay,  that  he  has  no  clerical 
duties  to  perform,  and  that  therefore  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  attend  to  par- 
liamentary duties.     But  a  man  cannot,  even  in  argument,  take  advantage 
of  his  own   wrong.     That  this  divine  has  no  clerical  ddties  to  perform,  is 
his  own  fault.     It  is  owing  to  a  delci  tion  of  his  poll — to  a  breach  of  his 
engagements — to  a  violation  of  the  contract  which  he  entered  into  wherj  he 
received  Holy  Orders.     He  dares  not  deny  that,  at  that  time,  heconfidered* 
tnecharadler  which  he  then  aifumed  to  be  indelible ;  he  knew  that  it  was 
nnrverfaily  fo  confidered  in  the  Church  of  which  he  became  a  Miniller ; 
confequenlly,  he  muft  be  taken  to  h^ve  devoted  hirafelf,  during  life,  to  its 
facred   functions.     His  apoftacy  can  by  no  means   abfolve  him  from -his 
^ngagement>  or  fet  him  at  liberty  to  take  upon  him  a  newchara^er  jnc9n^ 
patible  With  that  which  he  then  aHuined.     To  pretejid  that,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  he  is  deprived  of  the  rights  of  ^  man  and  a  citizen,  becaufe 
he  is  not  eligible  to  a' feat  in  the  Hou  e  of  Commons,  is  the  grofl^ft  of  ab* 
furdities.     What  numbers  are  ineligib'e,  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  to  fuch 
a  feat — nay,  .how  many  ire  deftitute  even  of  the  character  of  eledtors— -who 
entertain  no  doubt  of  their  poffeliing  thofe  righU  r     ii^Ait  fuch  topics,  hov(rJ 
^ver  abfurdly  introduced,  are  not  brought  forward  without  defign.     They 
are  brought  forward  without  defign.      They  are   intended  sfiargere  voces  in 
vulgum  ambiguas — or  rather,  to  icalter  fiiebiands,  for  the  duftr^fti^n  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State,  of  which  this  reverend  Jacobin  is  lb  "unworthy  a 
member.'^ 

The  concFudijig  reflections  relate  to  the  too  prevalent  pFa<5tice  of  violat- 
ing tHe  Sabbath-day;  on  which  the  author's  arguments  are  fo  cogent  that, 
though  they  may  be  eluded,  they  cannot  be  overthrown. 

"  The  irifatiable  votaries  of  plealUre,^'  he  truly  obferves,  "  who  feem  ta 
4read  nothing  fo  much  as  folitude  and.  retlectioti,  and  who  cannot,  for  a 
fingle  day,  trull*,  themfelves  out  of  the  intoxicating  round  of  dilfipation, 
nave,  at  length,, attained  to  fo  complete  an  indifftrence  tor  the  Sabbath, 
that  their  Sunday,  as  ;well  as  their  weekly  parties,  are  now  regularly  an-  . 
nounced  in  the  regillers  of  faihion.*'  For  this  il.anic;lers  practice  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  tiie  abominable  profiigac^'  of  our^daily  paj)er^';  one  of 
^hich,  ki  particular,  has  done  more,  by  exhibiting  a  regular  regtfier  of 
fafliionable  foliy  and  vice,  by  deilro)ing  all  the  privacy  of  dt>me'ftic  i^iter- 
courfe,  and  by  annihilating  the  mo  ft  amiable  characi  en  flics  of  the  female 
character;  to  vitiate  the  tafte,  and  corrupt  the  moialsof  the  age,  than  all  v 
the  other  licentious. produ(3ions  of  thi^  liceiitjoiis  q^c  !         . 

We  cannot  diimtfs  this  tract  without  earneftly  recommending  \i  to  Uiq 
ferioas  perufal  of  every  one  who  depms  the  rdigious  and  moral  principles 
«f  the  community  worthy  of  prefervat ion. 

i  "  ,  ^ 
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POETRY. 

Sekct  TranslattMsfrwi'  the  JF^rks  rf  Homer  and  Horace:  with  Original Pofm, 
By  Giibeit  Tbomp.on,  M.  D.     I'Jmp.     Pp.  \6*3,     3s.  6d.  bus.     1802. 

;^^_I)R^.  Thompron  ta^s: — *'  It  was  my  inteiflion,  in  offering  this  little 
'Vo^umelor  the  )>eruia  oi  thi  publ :c»  to  have  ilkiltFc^d  fome  paiiag^s.bqtli 
"of  the   traniatioiis  f  om  the  works  of  Homer  and  HvTacc,  and  of  my  own 

1>oen)s,  with  notes;  and  1  cannot  but  lament  that  this  has  been  <'o  long  de- 
ay  e<l :  for  now  the  inHrrnitieJ.  of  leventy  five  years,  luperadded  to  aeon- 
4tttuti<m.  naturilly  not  of  the  moll  active^  leem  to  have  contpired  againll 
vll^e  exec'utimi  of  this  plan."  •  V 

We  alio  regret  the  non-completion  of  our  autho  's  intentions  ;'forytJ}4)Ugh 
"we  tbmk  but  little  of  his  poetry,  Xve  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  of 
•hiscritici  m.  In  Ihefe  lelected  t*  an 'Nations  the  lenle  is  generally  well  pre- 
fe.-ved  ;  but  we  do  not  conlider  th.m  to  be  at  all  uperor,  f  eqtia|»4^f^ 
literal  pro  e  tranflation,  as  they  exhjbit  neither  fpirit,  elcgrmce,  nor  ^;- 
•3Wony.  Dr.  T/s  blank  ve'Se  is  blank  indeed.  Of  his  original  poems,  we  fen 
fm.cely  awad  a  more  favourable  judgment;  but,  that  our  reader?  may 
form  lomc  opinion  of  their  own,  wc  iha  I  prelent  them  with^  what  vv',"fe  9|5i^ 
'teivc  to  be>  the  beit  piece  in  the  volume. 

*'  Canticks,  caji,  ii.  v.  10,  II,  12,  13,  farajthrased^ 

**  Twas  my  beloved  fpake :  that  welcome  voice 
Did  rapture  to  my  liitening  ear  convey,  / 

Such  v^as  Lh'  inviting  iouiid ;  my  fair  ante. 
My  only  fair  ari'e,  and  come  away. 

!         '     •*  Fled  is  the  winter's  cold ;  the  ftorms  are  pafl ; 
.  •  .  Come  then  to  leats  of  innocence  and  joy, 

Where,  nor  untimely  rains  nor  chilling  blail. 
Nor  fear,  nor  danger  (hall  our  peace  annoy. 

•    '^         *'  Come  where  the  Iprins,  transf  )rming  winter's  fcene, 

.  A  )outh  of  beauty  aer  the  region  pours; 
s        ,   ,  Ti^e  fields  are  veiled  with  a  living  green. 

With  vines  the  hills,  the  va.lies  laugh  with  flow  Vs. 

*'  The  harmlefs  birds,  on  the  f  efh  verdant  fpray. 
Break  forth  in  ccafelcfs  longs  of  joy  and  love ; 

Pright  beams  the  wintry  clouds  have  chas'd  away  ; 
Suniiiine  aiid  mufic  cheer  the  loveibme  grove, 

'    '^*  Xbe  turtle  tunes  his  note  of  foft  defire; 
Lef  us,  in  poefy's  diviner  airs, 
^{lifl 'he  concert  of  the  woodland  choir, 
'And  feel  a  palfion  unreproved  as  theirs. 

-^^^See,  fair,  for  thy  return  the  bending  boughs 
.:•:.:.  Bluih  with  ripe  fruit,  or  clad  in  rich  attire 
">     -  j>  ,  pf  Uouoms  thick,  and  fair  as  winter  fnows  ; 

l^kok  CPUCJL  Jbc  ^fte,  and  thefe  glad  hopes  infpire* 

,  .^    *    f  I>eave  crowds  and  noife;  nor  let  the  pomp  of  ilate,  '  •' 
Vaio  ihades  of  blift;  ll\j^  fancy  entertain^ 
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W^bife  I,  With  love's  impatience^  i\\\\  civrait 

Thy  graceful  fooUlops  o'pr  th%|ow'ry  plain* 

**  There  happy  hours,  to  pleafure  now  fo  kind, 
-  .  .  Soon  pals,  and  Sharon's  rofy  fcenls  decoy : 
Arlfe,  fly  iWifter. than  the  nimble  Ijiind;'  ,»  , 

Prevent  the  wings  of  time,  arife  and  come  away.^ 
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Jstrtnmnicial  and  Gedgra/ihical  Lessons :  heing  an  Introduction  to  tie  Use  of  iltti 
Globes ;  'voith  a  variety  rf  Problems  and  Examples :  for  the  use  of  Schools.  3y 
James  Levett,  Mafler  of  an  Academy,  Coichefter.  Small  12mo. 
pp.  96.     Badcock.  ^«^ 

npHE  "Advcrtireraent*' prefixed  to  this  little  volume  at  once  exhibits  jis 
JL    contents  and  forms  a^  review  thereof:  ,     ' 

*'  The  following  lellons  were  drawn  up  by  the  author,  for  the  ufe  of  hj* 
pupils,  from  a  convi6lion  of  the  advantages  which  refuit  f  om  committipg^ 
memory  the  leading  principles  of  fcieiice.  They  ha^e  no  pretenfioivip 
vOriginality  of  thought,  or  novelty  of  expreffion ;  Simplicity  and  a  fami^r 
melhofl  is  [are],  all  tiiey  lay  claim  to.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expettcji 
they  (hould  manifefl  any  depth  of  learning;  efj^ecially,  when  it  is  acknow- 
ledged they  were  written  ibr  very  young  perlons,  and  not  adepts,  in  icir 
encc.  They  are,  indeed,  noth-ng  more  llian  a  ftring  of  neceiiary  defini- 
tions, which,  if  in  any  inflance  they  appear  vogue,  a  judicious  Oi  tor  will 
take  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  according  to  the  capacities  of  his  pupils. 
The  problems  and  examfples  are  feie6^ed  as  the  moft  uleful,  arvd  are,  for 
common  purpofes,  all  that  feem  neceflary ;  but  if  the  pupil  has  lime  an4' 
inclination,  others  more  abftrufe  and  difficult  may  be  given  at  pleaJiiie." 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  if,  in  forae  lew  inliances,  a  more  fimple  and 
definite  mode  oF  exprellion  had  been  adopted,  the  general  utility  of  the 
hook  would  have  been  increaled.  J.  ** 

H^orUs  DisJIilayed:  for  the  Benefit  of  Young  Pefjfile;  by  a  familiar  Ilisl^y  of  some 
if  their  IrJtabitants.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  120.  Campbell,  Edinburgh^ 
1800.  >     . 

WE  have  ever  ftood  among  thofe  who  wifli  to  fee  facred  tbings  kept 
lacred;  and,  confequently,  cannot  approve  the  efforts  of  an  ni^wjr  who 
5^hibits  the  Holy  Bible  as  an  active  agent,  holding  converfatioh,  nhd  writ- 
ing its  own  hiftory,  or  rather  the  hiliory  of  the  ditferent  poflellbj^s  through 
whofe  hands  it  has  pafled.  Such  things  always  wear  a  fljppaBt  afpe€f, 
generate  unhallowed  fancies,  and  are  quite  uncongenial  with  thai:  rev^reti'^  " 
tial  awe  with  which  true  piety  ever  attends  to  the  lubiime  myll cries  of  re* 
%ion.  ,  • -v 

The  fcene  of  the  ^x^  part  of  this  prffilrin'afice  lies  in  be»^en— tbal  ef 
thefecond  in  hell;  and  the  whole  conlii^st/T  fictitious  or  pclrabolical|iii!o- 
^ies  and  dialogues ;  which,  though  they  difp^^  nothing  particiildriy  f«pr«» 
kenfible^  pollefs  nothing  to  recommend  theni  iSyuWic  notiefe. 

'\»..  .••■•■..'  >Ee4    ^    ,  ,       _  .     .y"^       Juvmk 
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Juvemh Friendshth\  or.  The  Holidays:  a  Drama,  in   Three  Acts,     To  'which  is 
subjoined.  The  Arrogant  Boy  :  a  Dtamatic  Afttr-Vitce,  in  Verse,     Intended 
for  the  Representation  of  Children.     Pp.80.     i2s.     Hatchard.      1802^,- 

To  the  morality  of  this  piece  nothing  can  poffibly  be  objeded :  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  that  faditious  fenfibility  imbibed  by  youthful  females  in 
the  indifcriminate  perufal  of  novels  and  romances,  vyhtch  frequently  induces 
the  commencement  of  hafty  and  improper  fi  ienddiips,  under  the  notion  of 
Torigenialify,  fy mpathy,  &c.  is  judicioully  pointed  out  and  reprehended, 
as  are  alio  the  juvenile  vices  of  extravagance  -  and  gaming^  in  both  fexes. 

We,  however,  would  rjithcr  recommend  thefe  dramatic  effufions  to  be 
rM//than  to  be  represented  on  the  stage  \  for  we  are  fo  antiquated  in  our  ideas 
as  to  be  incapable  of  perceiving  the  utility  of  inftrucling  children  in  the  fub- 
lime  art  of  pla^  -acting.  i  . 

The  Parents'  Friend 'y  or,  Extracts  from  the  principal  IVorhs  on  Education,  from  the 
Time  tf  Mmtaigne  to  the  /iresent  Day.  Met/wdrzed  and  arranged,  loith  Oh- 
iervations  and  }iotes,  fy  tJte  Editor,     2  Vol.     8vo.     14s.     Johnlon.     1802. 

IN  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  work,  parents  are  earneftly  defired 
not  to  fuffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  children.  The  caution  is  indeed 
ncceflary,  for  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  obje6tionabIe  matter.  But, 
why,  then,  publifti  it  ?  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  perver- 
fion  of  mind  Which  it  may  occafion  in  youth  greatly  overbalances  the  otility 
which  parents  may  derive  from  the  perufal  of  fome  portions  of  it. 
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A  Letter  addressed  to  Rowland  Burcfon,  Esq,  M,  P,  on  the preient  state  ofj/ie  Cat" 
fying  Part  of  t/ie  Coal  Trade,     IVith  Tables  of  several  of  the  Duties  on  Coals 
received  by  the  Cofporation  of  the  City  of  London,     By  Nathaniel  Atchefon, 
'    F.  A.  S.     8vo,     12s,  6d.    .Richardfons.     1802. 

MR.  Atchefon,  very  reafonably,  wiflies  that  the  Corporation  of  London, 

which  is  faid  to  derive  an  imnienle  fum  annually  from  the  Orphans*  Duty, 

"Ihould  inform  the  fliip-owners  who  pay  it,  in  what  manner  and  for  what 

•  purpofes  it  is  applied.  He  endeavours  to  perfuade  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
to  pafs  a  vote,  that  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  fliould  produce  the  account. 
We  can  fe^  no  occafion  wl^y  this  account  fhpuld  not  he  produced  without 
anvyfuch  vote  ;  it  is  furcly  the  duty  of  the  Corporation  to  give  fatisfacipry 
information  on  the  fubjeft  to  every  perfon  intereited  in  receiving  it.    If 

•  Mr.  A.  becorred  in  his  ftatement,  the  Coal  Trade  is  now  a  losing  imde; 

.  but  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  perluade  the  public,  that  any  body  of 
men  woutd^^rj^^r^  in  a  trade  which  mufi;j  ultimately,  end  in  their  ruin ! 

Provincial  Coins  and  Tokens,  issued  from  the  Year  1787  to  tlie  Year  1801.  En- 
graved tiy  Charles  Pye,  Birmingham.  4to.  35  Plates.  Pp.  20. 
Sedy.     1!M)2.    '        '• 

WE  can  fee  no  necefiity  for  befiowing  fo  much  pains  on  objeds  of  fo 

little  importance,    Thefe  "  Provincial  Coins''  were  the  creatures  of  con- 

Venipnjpe,  partial  and  confined  in  tlieir  operations,  and  neither  worthy  of 
\>^r  ^  ..  .      .,  >;  employing 
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employing  the  l)urine  of  the  engraver;  nor  of  gaining  admiflion  into  the  ca- 
binets of  the  curious. 

Cofy  (fa  Corresj/iondence  betioeen  tht  Right  Hon,  tlie  Jjords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad^ 
miralty,  the  Right  Hon,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  K.  B.  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  S/ieucer, 
AT.  Q,  and  Viqe  Admiral  Sir  John  Orde,  Bart.  8vo.  3^.  6d..  .  Faulder. 
1802, 

,  WE  cannot  but  lament  the  appearance  of  this  publication,  as  we  think 
it  will  only  tend  to  prolong  a  dilpute  between  perlbns  of  the  highcil  re- 
fpedability,  which  it  mull  be  the  wiOi  of  every  friend  to  both  parties  to  fee 
brought  to  a  fpeedy  termination.  The  ground  of  diipute  is  oii^ipicfessimud 
nature,  on  which,  of  coun'e,  vre  are  not  competent  to  decide.  We  have 
completed  our  duty  therefore  in  announcing  the  tract  to  the  public 

4  Treatise  on  Brewing ;  wherein  Is  exhihited  the  whole  Process  of  Brewing  the 
various  Sorts  of  Alalt  Liquors ;  with  practical  examples  oh  each  Species  :  toge* 
ther  with  the  Manner  of  Using  the  Thermometer  and  Saccharomet^r  ^  rendered 
easy  to  any  capacity,  in  brewing  London  Pdrter,  Brown  Stout,  AnUfer^  Hock^  " 
Imdm  Ale ,  Windsor  Ale y  Table  Bee  i,.^c.  By  Alexander  Morice,  Coxn- 
mon  Brewer.     8vp.     10s.  6d.     Symonds.     1802. 

THE  author  has  here  fully  difclofed  ''  the  Secrets  of  his  Prifon  Houfe,* 

find,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  has  given  a  faithful  account  of  all  the  variou* 

'^nd  manifold  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  corapofition  ot  the  difFereat 

articles  fupplied  by  the  London  brewers  to  the  public.     Of  thefe  ingredi»«- 

ents,  however,  Mr.  M.  only  a<lmits  o/z^  to  be  hurtfuU  viz.  the  Coculus  lit' 

dicus,  or  Indian  Berry,  which  is  known  to  be  a  noxious  narcotic.     What 

'  l|is  brethren  vvill  fay  to  him,  for  thus  revealing  their  lecrets,  we  know  not^ 

•but  to  all  tho^e  who  wifli  for  inR)rmation  on  the  fubject  of  brewing,  he  has 

•  fupplied  an  uieful  and  a  copious  fund.     He  has  alfo  prefixed  a  hiftory  of  the 

London  Brewery,  which  nmft  be  interefting  to  every  delcription  of  leaders.^ 

fhe  Life  of  Toussaint  VOuvertme^  Chief  cf  the  French  Rebels  in  St,  Domingo.  Tm 
which  are  added,  Interesting  Notes  respecting  several  Perccns  wito  Jiave  acted 
distinguished  Parts  in  St,  Domiftg9,     8vo.     2s.  6d.     Symonds.      180^. 

THE  object  of  this  publication  is  to  juftify  the  French  Government  for 
their  conduct  in  refpect  of  Toullaint  and  his  followers.  That  ftrong  mea- 
fures  are  ever  the  moil  wife  f{)r  the  fuppreffion  of  rebellion  we  are  notdii^ 
ppfed  to  deny;  indeed  we  only  lament  that  Lewis  XVL  had  not  recourfe 
to  fuch  meaiures,  in  the  year  1789,  in  which  cafe  the  "  Coriicah  Adven- 
turer" would  itill  have  remained  in  that  flate  of  obfcuritv  to  which  he  wa« 
deftined  by  his  birth  and  his  circuni fiances.  But  what  right  Buonaparte 
can  have  to  call  this  fanguinary  chief  a  rebel,  who  never  lv^o^e,  who  ilever 
owed  allegiance  to  ///'w,  remains  to  be  explained.  For  otir  part  we  have 
ever  regarded  the  civil  war  in  St.  Domingo  as  a  flruggle  between  contend- 
ing banditti.  The  moil  poweriiil  has,  of  courfe,  i'ubdued  the  moil  weak; 
the  Conful  has  triumphed,  and  the  Black  Chief  is  condemned  to  death,  or 
to  lafting  imprifonment. 

Pi  actical  ReT^arks,  and  Precedents  of  Ptoceedings  in  Parliament  i  comprising  the 
Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses ,  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1801  ;  relative  to  the 
app^ingfor,  and  passing.  Bills  for  inclosing  or  draining  Lands  ^  making  Turn- 
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Juki  Btads,  NavifatimSf  Aqtudiicts  ;  huilding  "BrU^Ci ;  for'  fh  moreensy  it* 
eovtry  of  small  Debts ;  Peving,  ^c,  Tnons  ;  confirming  or  proloftjtitig  fke  term 
tf  Letters  Patent ;  ohta'minp  Divorces  ;  and  Bills  called  Estate  Bilh  t  vtitk  an 
Introductoty  Chajitety  containing  Practical  Directions  for  soliciting  PrPfMte  Bills 
in  general;  and  with  occasional  references  td  Acts  if  Parliament,  adjudged 
Cases,  ^c.  By.  Charles  Thomas  Xllis,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  bvo. 
.pp.266.     Brooke  and  Rider.     1802, 

*  OF  the  general  nature  of  the  work  before  us,  which  is  chiefly  defigncd 
lor  prnfeflional  men,  our  reader^  muft  already  be  iufficiently  appriied  by 
their  perufal  of  its  title  page. 

**  The  plan  adopted  in  the  execution  of  this  defign/'  fays  Mr.  Ellis  "is 
to  divide  the  whole  into  chapters,  one  of  which  is  alligned  to  each  biU"; 
and  every  chapter,  where  it  is  neceffary,  is  Subdivided  into  didind  heads; 
•nd  the  uanding  orders  of  either  houfe,  that  have  heen  made  from  time 
to-  time,  to  the  clo!e  of  the  year  1801,' are  methodically  placed  in  diat 
trhapter,  under  the  different  heads  to  which  they  are  immediately  applici- 
'  Ue ;  and  a  colledion  of  precedents  in  general  uie,  are  lyiiematically  ar- 
fttnged  in  an  Appendix." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  no  pains  feem  to  have  been  fpared,  and 
we  dourbt  not  that  it  will  experience  an  encouragement  proportionate  to 
\\s>  utility^  -and  to  the  meritorious  induflry  of  its  author. 

A  Meilutd  of  making  Abi'idgments\  or,  easy  and  certain  Rules  for  analysing  Au- 

ihors*     Divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first,  containing  Preliminary  Explanations 

mmd the  Rules  for  maJiing  Abridgments;  the  second,  the   Applications  of  time 

Rules  to  various  Selections  from  the  best  Authors,     By  the  Abb^  Gaultier. 

-   4to.     Pf.  23Q.     JL  Is.     Elmfley  and  Bremner.     1801. 

THIS  is  a  curious  and  amufing  little  work ;  of  which  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  permit  the  author  to  fpeak  himfclf.  The  following  is  the 
account  which  he  gives  in  his  Prefoce  of  tlie  means  by  which  he  arrived 
tit  the  discovery,  as  he  calls  it^  of  his  plan. 

*'  Whilft  he  was  contriving  how  to  fix  the  attention  of  children  on  the 
analyiis  of  each  principal  part  of  a  fentcRce,  he  found,  after  a  few  trials, 
that  toipaint  in  different  colours  t^ie  feveral  parts  of  the  fentences,  accord- 
ing to  his  general  divifion  of  Grammar,  woild  be  a  ufefuij.and  even  an 
amuiing  exercife.* 

"  He  therefore  dire61ed  them  to  put,  Itt,  The  nominative'  case, 
or  the  fubjed,  in  deep  blue ;  uwd  its  modifications,  viz.  the  jidjeclives 
which  are  joined  to  the  nominative,  or  expreilions  which  fupply  U)e  place 

■  «■      .                                                                  I  . 

^>^— >»ai—— »— — ^»»..— .   .1 1 1 1     ■  fc-^— .<^i^»— — ^  II   I  ■  II  ■■ »  I         III  ■ ■  ■  J      " 

If  f  Jeiag  convinced  that  Grammar  is  the  key  of  the  fciences;  that,  if 
yreHl^  explained,  it  accuftoms  young  people  to  reafon  clearly,  and  gives 
thein  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  logic,  (uited  to  their  age;  the  author's 
principal  aim.  was  to  render  that  fcienceas  mtereiling  as  poliible,  and  eveff 
amufing  *6  Children.     He  therefore  endeavoured,  by  means  of  his  games, 

ito  ufe  the  ^xiirefiion  of  the  illufrrious  Locke)  to  coT^en  tlietn  into  that  Jbtowk^e. 
n  a  genealogical  tree,  he  prelbrted  to  their  view  the  relations  of  words 
to  e^ch  oth«r.;  by  means  of  a  few  ;ijames,  he  ennhl^rf  their  parents  toex-^ 
crcife  tbenrt  Jn  the.compofition  of  fentences;  and  by  a  few  more,  tp  in- 
flru^  theaiin  th^  mode  of  decompofitiorr/'  /  . ..     . 

-  ...  ol 
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oflheatJje^vcR,  in /ij%^.^/«^.-r-2dl;X,  The  verb,  or  tjie  attribute,  in  f^ 
iM^9^  silyi  ^lie  obUc|ue^caIf.ii.gMven»ed  bj^'  the  verb,  in  light  red, — SdJy,  The 
It^ppii^ic^TV^DNs  oCVerms,  or  the  words  which  determine  their  fignifi- 
Qitiont  as  adverbs,  advexbial  exprelLons,  or  fbme  cqnjiinciioiis,  \x\y€UGW«, 
(Vide  the  fpecimen  of  Anal^fis,  b^  painted  ;ent<jiices,  page  91.) 

**  Wliat  commonly  ftruck  children  lirM,  \i\  ihofe  painted  tables,  was,  to 
fee  how  differentK"^  leveral  fentencts,  tiiuugh  o\  the  fame  length,  were  co- 
loured.    They  often  faid,  with  puerile  hmplicit}',  that  one  fentence,  by 
.being  differently  <:'oIoured,  became  as  different  from  another  fentence,  as 
one  j/«^ is  different  from  another. 

•'  But  to  this  infantine  reflexion  fucceeded  others  more  ufeful  and  inte- 
nding. By  often  comparing  the  e  painted  ientences,  the  children,  as 
well  as  the  author,  vvcie  naturally  led  to  make  the  following  obiCi  Nations? 

*'  ift.  That,  however  different  might  be  the'colouring  of  the  fentences, 
yet  there  was  always  to  be  found  in  every  one  of  them  a  nominativef  or  a. 
tubjedl,  and  a  verby  or  attribute;  tl^at  is,  a  word  colou  ed  in  eUep  blue,  and 
another  in  deep  red, — 2d  y,  that  if  either  of  thoie  words,  viz.  the  subject  or 
attributky  was  fupprelfed,  the. e  was  ho  kindoffenle  in  the  who:e  fentence*' 
Laflly,  That  if  theie  two  words  were  joined  together,  they  always  pro* 
ducfcd  fome  g(3od  and  right  Tenle. 

*'  This  made  them  clearly  perceive  that  the  subject  and  the  attri* 
BUTE  were  primary  and  neceiiary  parts  of  the  fentence,  and,  a$  it  were; 
the  fupport  of  it. 

/^'  Oh  the  other  hand,  they  obferved  that  all  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
fentence,  viz.  thofe  painted  m  light  cclmrs,  or  in  yeVow,  were  not  primary 
partSj  like  the  lubjeci  and  the  attribute,  but  fw  ondary.  For,  1  (t,  fome  of 
tli^tfi  wefe  wanting  in  the  mod  clear  and  complete  leniences.— ^2dly,  Others 
might  be  fupprelfcd  fometinies  without  chati^ing  the  fen<e  of  the  fentence. 
-fff^dly,.  No  one  of  them  could  ever  by  itielf  form  a  complete  fenfe.- 

'^  li>  .-the  above  obl'ervations,  the  author  bad  already  before  him  all  that 
y9i%  requifite  for  the  dilcovery  of  this  metiiod  of  abri%lgment,  but  he  did 
not  then  perceive  it.  Some  farther  reflexions  were  yet  wanting^  which 
1«0D  after  occurred  to  him.  ' 
•  {fuH^  .obferved,  and  the  children  alfo,  that  in  every  fentence  which  they 
bad  anMyled  by  means  of  colours  (and  they  had  a  great  many  then  before 
Iheai),  there  was  never  to  be  found  more  than  two  or  three  general  Mopi» 
PiCATioNs,  befides  the  SUBJECT  and  the  attribute;  and  confeqiient- 
ly  that  in  the  mod  diffulc  lentence,  and  one  that  formed,  even  by  itielf,  a 
feug  paragraph,  there  never  could  be  difcove.ed  by  the  analyiis  n?ore  thatt 
fcut  or  five  diltinct  idea«. 

"  It  was  this  laft  conclufion  alone  that  led  the  author  to  conceive  the 
fitft  plan  of  abndgments.  For,  fiiice  it  vas  no  longer  a  probksm  ibat 
^e^y  sentence  ot  paragraph,  of  whatever  length  it  wight  be,  was  comjips^d  ff  but 
^ep)  ideas,  it  was  eal'y  for  him  to  fee,  that  if  those  ideas  could  He' generalijed^ 
<fnd  comprised  in  vety  short  expressions,  the  result  would  be  an  abridgment  tf^  alVifit 
^hti^hts  contained  in  ilie  sentence  or  fiaragra/ih,  '  v" 

f*.  He  then  direcled  all  his*  endeavours  to  find  out  by  what  ipeanft; '<h% 
cotnpr€ssion  could  be  eflecled,  and  loon  ditcovcred  thofe  means  in  his  former 
V*Orks  for  childien.  He  obferved  that  the  fame  rules  which  h,e' had  lai<* 
4<^)yp,,to.diiUngui!h  and  analyfe  the  adjectives,  oblique  cases,  "iitriddv^rbx  of  a 
l^fit^nccj^  would  be  eqaally  uleful  as  the  means  of  compreffing^^teiVces. 

"  Foi",  1ft,  Whatever  was  in  liHt  blue,  viz.'tfje  moaificatms  ef  tfre  sdlndcu 
1«    -  V^ 
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(as  cxpreffing  but  a  quality  of  a  perfon  or  thing)  might  b^  very  often  ren- 
dered by  a  timpic  adjective. 

"  2dly,  Whatever  was  in  ligh  red,  viz.   the  oblique  cases,  completing  the 
'flgnification  of  the  attribute,  (if  a  queflion  was  put  concerning  it,  by  the 
words  whom  ?  lokai  T  ofv/hom  ?  of  what  T  &c.)  might  be  vi^ry  ealily  replaced- 
by  a  fingle  noun. 

*'  3dly,  Whatever  wd^^  in  yellow,  (if  a  queflion  was  put  rerpe6ling  it  by 
the  words  when  ?  where  f  hffw  f  how  much  ^  wJiy  T  fjy  what  means  ?  surely  T  in 
v)/uit  case  FJ-  might  be  very  nearly  reduced  to  a  (ingle  adverb,  or  an  adver- 
bial expreffion. 

"  He  then  began  to  fee  clearly  the '  whole  method  of  making  abridg- 
ments; and,  by  way  of  hypothelis,  fixed  iMh  three  general  rules,  viz.  1ft, 
Analyze  the  paragraph. — 2dly,  Compress    it.— 3dly,  With  its 

COMPRESSED    PARTS    MAKE   THE    ABRIDGMENT." 

If  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  be  excited  by  the  above,  we  refer  him  to 
the  book  itfelf:  it  certainly  contains  feledions  from  the  beft  authors;  and 
proofs  of  the  Abbe  GauUier's  Ikill  in  analyfis. 

1^  Life  of  Hannah  More;  with  a  ctitical  Review  of  her  IFrittPgs.     By  the  Rer# 
Sir  Archibald  Mac  Sarcafm,  Bart.     8vo.     Pp.216.     Hurfl.     1802. 

"  HANNAH,  daughter  of  Jacob  More  and  Mary  his  wife,  was  bom 
at  the  Fifh-Ponds,  in  the  parifh  of  Stapleton',  in  the  county  of  Glocefler, 

'and  baptized  17 th  Feb.  17 44,  as  appears  by  the  regiiler  of  ttiat  parifli. 
Her  father,  who  had  previoufly  been  a  domeftic  in  thefervice  of  Norborne 
Berkeley,  Efq.  of  Stoke-Houfe,  Gk>ceflerfliire;  and  had  married  his  feliow- 

'ferVant,  Hannah's  mother,  was,  by^his  mafter's  intereil,  appointed  teacher 
of  the  charity-fchooKat  the  Fifh-Ponds,  with  a  falary  of  25/.  a  year,  for 
the  inftrudion  of  twenty  poor  boys  and  ten  girls,  where  all  his  own  chil- 
dren, five  daughters  ftill  livings  and  one  fon  fi nee 'dead,  were  born,  and 
leceived  their  education.     At  an  early  age  Hannah  ihewed  fbme  figns  of 

'genius  and  great  application,  havii  g  more  than  the  fex's  ufual  fhareof 
curiofity  to  Tpur  her  on.  Whatever  books  came  within  her  reach  the 
Ihewed  an  eagerness  to  perufe,  and  ofthofe  fl.e  thought  valuable  in  cata- 
logues die  made  a  lift  and  endeavoured  to  procure  them,  Notliing,  how- 
ever, was  obferved  very  remarkable  about  lier,  excepting  a  keen,  pene- 
trating look,  an  ambition  to  fliine  in'fome  companies,  by  making  a  parade 
of  her  reading,  and  a  watchful  taciturnity  in  others.  That  degree  of  pru- 
dence allied  to  cunning,  which  has  lince  fo  much  dillinguifned  her,  began 
early  to  chara6lerize  her  mind;  and  (lie  feemed  rather  formed,  for,  and  ia- 
clined  to,  a  more  def'ultory  lile  than^hat  fhe  had  led  -the  lalt  thfi^ty  years. 
*'  About  the  age  of  fifteen  the  began  to  dabb!e  in  poetry,  and  Ibme  or- 
dinary vcrfes  on  the  14-th  of  February  were"  her  firft  elfays. 

'  Now  all  nature  feemedjn  love, 

*  And  birds  had  drawn  their  Valentine.* 

•  •'  Hannah  was  a  brunette  ratlier  than  black ;  but  her  eyes  were  deeply 

black,    keen,  penetrating,   and  perpttually  wandering  and  rilling,  as  if 

eager  to  feize  on  and  comprehend  the  minds  and  per^ns  of  all  prefent. 

From  valentines  (lie  advanced  to  fongs,  and  though  {]>e  had  no  voice  was 

'ambitious  to  be  thought  a  finger.     What  boarding  fchool  education,  if  any, 
fhe  had,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn ;  but  from  her  father's  contrafJed 

•  circumftaiKps,  that  probably  was  not  a  long  time.     She  was,  however,  induf- 

triois, 


•> 
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(nous,  and  contrived  to  learn  fome  French  and  a  little  Latiru  .  In  fliort, 
Mifs  H.  More,  by  her  laudable  fmattering  in  every  ftudy,  was  now  fpoken 
of  in  her  own  neighbourh<Jod  as  an  accomplilhea  young  lady  who  knew 
every  thing. 

"  Their  father  now  removed  to  Stoney-Hill,  Briflol,  where  h«  Ml  car-  * 
ried  on  the  bafinefs  of  a  fchool,  and  his  girls  opened  a  day  fchool  in  Tri- 
nity-flreet.  Here  our  heroine  began,  on  account  of  her  black  rolling^ eyes, 
and  her  little  pieces  of  poetry,  to  be  noticed ;  and  by  the  produce  of  a  fub- 
fcription,  among  the  charitable  people  of  the  wealthy  city  of  Bri/lol,  on^ 
which  occalion  Dr.  Stonehoule  was,  I  believe,  very  ufeful,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  open  a  boarding  fchool  for  young  ladies  in  Park-ftreet. " 

*'  In  this  improving  lituation  of  their  affairs,  the  five  fifters,  according 
to  their  feveral  abilities,  contributed  to  the  general  interefl ;  one  afTuming 
*  the  title  of  governess,  moderated  the  general  concern,  one  "marketed, 
01)6  Aiperintendcd  the  refe61ory  part,  and  the  others,  with  proper  mailers, 
^  taught  the  young  ladies  the  ufual  ^routine  of  boarding  fchool  education. 
The  fcholars  multiplied  in  a  few  years ;  and  \hm^  fmall  publication  of 
minor  poetry  tended  to  advertife  the  fchool.  Like  moft  young  women, 
tfc  Milfes  More,  and  particularly  Mlfs  Hannah,  were  much  addided  to 
attendance  at  the  theatre;  and  their  fcholars  often  accompanied  them." 

"  She  Iiad,  it  is  f'aid,  more  than  one  offer  of  ,matrimony.  A  gentleman 
on  the  flage  made  her  propofals,  which  were  liflened  to  for  a  confidersjble 
time;  but  his  troop  decamping,  on  his  departure  with  them,  a  fea  captain 
next  prefented  himfelf.  During  the  failor^s  vifits,  and  while  his  veffel  wa5 
prcjjaring  ibr  her  voyage,  a  man  of  good  fortune  made  his  appearance, 
and  being  drelTed  in  a  red  coat,  always  enfnaring  of  the  female  heart,  every' 
attention  was  paid  him,  and  love  obtained  an  eaiy  vi6tory ;  but  after  a  long 
and  tedious  courtftiip,  whether  owing  to  her  violence  of  temper,  or  Uy 
whatcaufe,  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover,  it  ended  in  a  feparation.  I 
have,  however,  heard  many  anecdotes  not  worth  relating.  It  was  at  this 
time  too,  flie  met  with  an  advantageous  bargain,  by  purch&fiiig  an  an* 
nuity  of  200/.  a  year  for  her  life,  at  a  vety  easy  rateP 

Our  readers  will  cafily  conceive  that  we  have  not  made  thefe  extra6l5 
with  any  view  to  depreciate  Mrs.  More,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The 
fame  obfervations  which  fuggefted  themfelves  to  our  minds  on  the  imputed 
low  extraftion  of  Mr.,Bere  will  equally  apply  to  that  of  Mrs.  More.  They 
may  both  con fole  themfelves  with  the  refieci ion — 

Et  Genu?,  et  proavos,  et  quae  non  fecimus  ipfi, 
Vix  ea  noiira  voco; — 
and  they  may  both  congratulate  themfelves  on  having,  by  their  own  per* 
fonal  exertions  and  merits,  railed  themfelves  to  a  higher^fituation  vffiik 
thai\thatin  which,  by  their  birth,  they  feemed  deftined  to  move:  ^t  i^ 
only  when  an  individual,  who  has  fo  raifed  himfelf,  difplays  arrogance  and 
pride  in  his  conducl,  and  pre!'umes  to  reproach  others  with  the  want  of  aii 
adventitious  qualification  of  which  he  is  even  dellitute  himfelf,  that  he 
becomes  fairly  open  to  cenfure,  and  that  reproach,  addreded  to  him,  i» 
juftice,  Thi^re  is  an  imputation  at  the  qIo  e  ofthe  lafl  paragraph  ofthj^ 
paOage  we  have  quoted,  which  requires  cxp  analiow ;  and  tiie  aulhcv  is 
highly  cenfurable  for  hisomillion  to  g  ve  it.  We  iiiall  n(;t,  hr*wever,  iup- 
ply  his  defed,  though  we  could; — but,  julrice  liemands  the  remark ,  though 
weditTer,  from  the  lady,  on  the  fubjec^  of  that  aiinuitv,  that  there  v\as 
Dothing  in  any  ofthecircamfiances  attending  ti^e  tianidctioo^  m  tbe  ima:^ 
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•ft  degree  Tnjftrious  to  her  reputaiion.    The  annuity  was  rotantarllfgiiteii 
4br  a  breach  of  promi.^e  ofmarnag.',  and^  no  doubt,  a  larger  .emuneratiol^' 
Bkifrht  have  been  obtained  fiOm  the  verdid  of  a  jury^  in  an  a^ion  on  the 
caie.     Such  loofe  imptitations  di'g  ace  tbe  bkigiapher. 

The  author  proceeds  to  criticise  the  works  of  M  s.  More,  volume  by  vot 
]dme>  but  furely  never  wa.s  a  man  he's  quailed  for  the  office  of  a  critici 
Not  only  IS  his  own  ftyle  iuharmouious  and  incorreifl,  and  his  judgmeo! 
woefully  defective;  but  his  book  abounds  with  the  mofl  palpable  viol^ 
tions  of  grammar; — his  ignorance  on  fome  of  the  iubjecls  on  which  he 
^seaks  with  decifion  is  moil  grofs ;  in  his  abafe  of  Mrs.  Moie,  with  very 
lew  exceptions,  he  is  neither  confiftent,  decent,  norjuft;  his  regard  fgc 
truth  is  not  always  confpicaoas;  and  his  principles,  reigious  and  piJi&icalf 
are  mod  unfounj.  Had  we  not  learned  f:om  /ii/nsdif  th&i  he  was  an  'eccke 
nasiic  (p.  14'2)  we  (liould  have  deemed  tbe  aifertion  a  libel  on  the  church. 
Thefe  are  heavy  charges,  but,  ere  we  lay  down  the  pen,  we  truft  wd 
ihall  convince  the  public  of  their  juftice. 

His  fevereft  cenfures  are  pointed  againft  thofe  productions  of  Mrs.  More 
toi  which  (he  defcrves  the  greateft  credit;  and  for  wjiich  (heha^  received 
the  greatefl,  and,  in  our  eib'mation,  the  bell  deferved,  commendatioiis. 
Though  compelled  ^9  acknowledge  that  her  "  tillage  p9tftics*'  had  a  ten* 
dency  to  tarn  the  popular  mind  from  a  diij)or]tion  to  "  riot  and  r^beUion/' 
End  was  therefore  becoming  "  a  dutiful  fubjecl,''  yet  does  he  not  fcrupic 
to  add  that  it  contains  <'  fo  much  non^enie  6t  real  ignorance,  that  I  cannot 
^void  faying  it  difguftingly  lies  throughout."  We  (hall  (bon  fee  who  lies 
inolh  "  Tiiat  (he  was  paid  there  can  be  no  doubt,*'  Lie  the  first,  '*  No 
llffeling,  to  render  the  war  popular  (and  the  child  unborn  may  rue  .the 
'  day  it  became  {o)  could  be  more  venal,  or  lefs  refpeCl  truth  or  decency/' 
Lie  tie  secmd,  "  Chrirtianity  and  philofophy  owe  her  no  obligation, '  (he 
iias  profited  little  from  both;  and  in  H.  More's  Village  Politics,  they 
lire  equally  unamiable.''  Lie  t^e  third,  .  "  If  (lie  had  any  regard  for  human 
bappinefs,  or  her  own  reputation,  for  tnah  or  intelligence,  the  would,  in- 
flead  of  introducing  it  into  her  works,  have  disfntmcd  the  piece.'*  Ue  tk 
fourth.  Here,  too,  we  find  this  fublime  critic  and  confcientious  clergyman 
fcrioudy  exhorting  the  lady  to  (Ijew  her  regard  for  truth  by  telling  a  lie,  that 
is,  by  difowning  a  book  which  (lie  had  adiually  written!!!  Admirable  mo* 
tiitor!  But  hi^  lies  croud  io  fad  upon  us,  that  the  talk  oi  -enumeraiim  be- 
comes too  difiicult  to  perlilt  in,  we  (hall  therelbre  henceforth  give  tbeni 
ttt  maSie, 

After  liheraUy  and  charitably  obferving  that  the  lady's  knowledge  of  iht 
nieaning  of  liberality  and  charity  renders  '*  her  ])erveriion  of  fa^  and  ftu- 
*dion$  deliberate  fallhood,  the  more  lamentable,"  he  proceeds  to  abufe  her 
for 'her  prelumptien  in  (peaking  ill  of  republicanifm,  to  vvhich  he  afcribes 
yas  many  magical  virtues  as  Katterfeko  erft  af bribed  to  his  Bbdk  Cat,  and 
'^n  lajiguage  (bmewhat  fimilar.  He  then  labours,  and  not  ttnfuccelsfulljr, 
-to  imitate  the  jacobin  ical  jargon  of  Thelwall  and  Pain.  .  ;. 

"  But  the  war-whoop  of  party  muft  be  lung;  the  dogs'  of  war  aauftte 
)ti  loofet  France  was  a  fine  (ubject  of  partition,  a  fpacious  theatre  tor  (itf 
-ambitious,  an  iinmenle  (burce  of  cndlefs  plunder  for  the  rapacious  foldi^ei^: 
war  is  an  iivexhauiHble  mine  for  the '  voracious  contractor.  *  who  is  ^o*^ 
enriched  'by  (he  ruin  of  millions,  to  be  made  happy  by  the  mitojesjef 
ibaiikind,  aiid  lor  the  hordes  of  the  profligate  and  needy,  ready  at  aUiitnes 
tK^  Imgage  itt'  any  cauie  vi^ere  exiils  the  profpecl  bf  £Hl0Xkiiic>u|iib0ghtir* 
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and  te5^h)g'nr1>k)oid,  rifi'ng  on  their  country's  ram;  and  H.  Mote;  mttib 
aHb>  forainite,  found  her  boarfe  mmtileriai  rattle,  (hew  herfelf  a  womtn 
of  conCra6iod  pfailoCophj,  of  religion  without  charily»  of  piety  withoui 
mercjr,  of  knowledge  witkoat  dilcrimtnation,  by  joining  in  the  cry,  an4 
vociteiate,  with  Amazonian  fury,  Hark !  forward !  Out  come  ^  Toinrajr 
BttlFs  advice  to  Johnny  Buli;'  Village  Politics,  and  otiier  trafti,  of  a  moffd 
fetally  inebriating  quality  than  the  giH  of  which  (he  complains;  and  }acfc 
Anvil,  and  Tom  Hodt  and  nnllions  iiiore>  are  infatuated  and  delud^  t0 

ioin  in  the^ehace,  and  continue  in  the  delirious  attempt  of  teaching  others 
loW  to  arrange  their ^domeliic  affairs  and  cook  their  victuals,  what  tlwy 
(hall  eat  and  &ink  for  nine  long  years,  till  after  having  had  their  own  heacli 
and  their  neighbours'  broken,-  and  fpent  more  money  than  thejf  will  be  ever 
able  to  pay,  when  they  return  from  the  public-houfe,  and  find  that  the  old 
mAnsi4>n»  the  conilitution,  intlead  of  being  improved  in.  their  abfence^ 
kas  greatly  Ala/titiatul  by,  their  diffipation  and  negled.  How  much  moip 
amiable  and  becoming  her  profedion  of  chrii^ianity,  and  more  charaideridic 
oi  female  feeling;  how  much  would  humanity  now  owe  to  her,  fuppoiing 
her  to  have  induencej  if  (he  had  exerted  herfelf  in  favour  of  peace,  and 
againil  the  (hedding  of  human  blood !  Bur  her  innate. difpofition  and  her 
venality,  led  her  to  fanguinary  deeds  and  whenever  (lie  heard  of  a  battle, 
inftead  of  retiring  to  (hed  tears  over  the  miferies  which  pride,  ambition,  and 
injuftice,  vve/e  bringing  on  the  human  face,  and  praying  that  the  whole 
earth  might  be  re-chriiiiani2M;d,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  beconMT 
kingdoms  of  Chrift,  (lie  brought  her  punch  in  a  '  lordly  difli/  and  like  t\m 
uneducated  and  unbaptized  companion  of  an  Indian  chief,  boafting  of  hec 
numbei'  of  fcalps,  (he  rejoiced  over  the  havoc,  and  taught  the  people  to 
thirft  for  more  !  This  is  well  known.  Not  fuch  the  condufl  pf  the  brave 
and  virtuous,  the  true  Chriiiian. 

*'  In  this  manner  a  revolution  become  neceflary  by  ages  of  tyranny^  c^ 
feo^ed  without  a  drop  of  bloodlhed,  by  promifing  immediate  happinels  not 
only  to  twenty-four  mifllions  of  Frenchmen,  but  probably  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  became  an  object  of  envy  and  hatred  to  the  furrounding  na» 
ffons;  individuals,  therefore,  confpire  againft  it,  and  crufades  are  under* 
taken  lo  defeat  its  eflabli(l)ment,  and  heaven  and  earth  are  m^ved,  and 
the  pens  and  the  tongues  of  the  venal  employed  to  blackCn  and  difgraee 
the  very  name  of  liberty ;  inforauch,  that  it  was  profane  and  criminal,  ev«n 
in  England,  to  pronounce  the  word;  and  the  pepple  of  that  nation  are  m- 
iligated  to  maflacre  one  another.  All  thefe  crimes  are  charged  to  liberty;; 
lind  lo»the!e~  H.  M.  gave  her  voice.  No  man  abhors  more  than  I  do  tbo^ 
French  enormities^ 

*'  That  this  criticifm  may  not  be  conlidered  as  malicious,  let  the  reader 
only  look  at  theanfwer  (he  makes  her  Jack  Anvil  give  to  Tom  Hod's  qutd- 
tion  of  '  What  doft  thou  take  French  liberty  to  be?'  a^jid  the  (even  follo»f- 
ing  interrogatories,  and  then,  giving  the  d^vil  his  due,  let  him  judge  aiid 
pronounce  wjaether  (he  be  a  temporizing  venal  creature.  Let  him  resjrf 
alio  the  anfwcr*  to  the  queftion,  *  Doft  thou  then  believe  they  are  a$  cruel 
as  feme  (oiks  pretend.^  And  let  him  determine  whether  (he  be  bypociiife* 
Cfariitiau,  liar  or  wliat.  Has  (he  not  leaped  for  joy  when  (he  heard  of  tbe 
^auglHer  of.  thoufands  on  both  fides?  Ail  this  is  in  direct  oppoiitioft^o 
(he  priaoiplesof  Chrillianity^  of  which  (lie  makes  fomuch  profetiipm''i   I's 

We-canf^M  here  refrain  firbm  obferving  that  the  author's  extreme  ^xittOT 

M  prav^uHsfaii  <'«aden  fram  drawing  fuch  inferences  from,  bii  declaii^i<9« 

and 
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fttid  arguments  as  every  man  maft  naturally,  be  diTpofed*  to  dlraW  froiii  thcnlj 
only  ferves  to  flrengthen  the  fufpicion  that  he  is  fully-  aware  of  their  nature 
juici   tendency.     Thus,  after  his  eulogy  on  republieanifm,  he  fays,  very 
tinueceflarily^  **  the  writer  of  this  is  a  fincere  and  ftrenuous  friend  to  the 
mixed  form  of  government  ellablifhed  in   Britain;" — and,  after  his  grol* 
inifreprefetxtation  of  the  caufes  and  effedl  of  the  French  revolution,  which 
«xhilHts  the  moil  confunfimate  ign!orance,  he  atferts.     <'  No  man^  ahhors 
more  than  I  do  the  French  enormities,"    To  thefe  aflertions  we  can  only 
iky,  Credat  Judaeus.     Our  readers  will  eafily  decide  to  w^ww  *'  perverfion 
or  &61  and  ftudious  and  deliberate  falihood  "  are  fairly  imputable.     They 
will  alfo  have  perceived  in  the  extra<3s  already  made,  by-  the  words  printed 
in  Italics,  that  our  author  is  perfediy  ignorant  of  the  plaineft  rules  of  gram* 
.mar;  and  therefore  (independently  of  his  other  defers)  very  ill  qualified 
iox  a  critic.     But  before  we  proceed  to  juftify  our  cenfure  of  him,  on  other 
points,  we  will  clofe  our  grammatical  account  with  him.     "  All  the  men  of 
letters  of  the  age,  efpecially  thole  afivhrni  she  had  any  acquaintance^^  &c.  p. 
14. — **  The  facred  dramaj,  or  holy  Bible  playj,  it,  1  think,  a  burlefque  on 
religion."  p.  26. — "  There  is  no  plot,  and  (he  labours  going  about  to  intro- 
duce a  fentiment." — *'  There  is  a  preparation  for  the  catallrophe,  but  it" 
(the  cataftrophe)  "  clears  off  like  an  approaching  lit  of  fneezing  which 
tantalize/A  and  never  exonerate/  the  brain,  but  diej  away ;  at  laft  //  (Qu. 
the  catastrophe  or  i\tQ  fit  of  snee%ing  f)  comes  fo  feebly  that  we  come  aw{^  dii^ 
eufted."  p.  41.—^"  without  the  leaft  courage  or  candour  to  come  forward 
llefbre  that  public  ivho  befriended  her,  and  on  which  fhe  has  fo  long  and 
fliamefully  impofed."  p.  48. — *'  H.  More  is  not  yet  but  half  a  saint'*  p.  67. 
— '*  To  all  this  I  cordially  agree,  if  education  is  not  to  be  had  otherwife, 
'oAicIi  if  they  do  not,  muft  be  the  people's  fault,  or  that  of  their  rulers."  p.  ^9. 
— '*  Oh  !   when  will  the  day  arrive,  when  reason  fliall  be  the  characteriftic 
attributes  of  all   men."  p.  110. — ^There   fpake  ihe  pure  fpirit  of  Thomas 
Pain. — "  I  would  have  all  men  and  women  taught  to  read  and  writp,  and 
everything  e\i^  they  can  reach  at,**  p.  140.—**  There  is  contained  the  moH 
perfect  fyilera  of  ethics,  the  purell  legillation,  the  moft  rational  induction 
of  natural  religion,  an  exemplification  of  the  ways  of  God  with  man,  and 
the  words  of  eternal  life  revealed/'  p,  158. — 0he!  jam  latis.      We  could 
eafily  fwell  this  lift  of  grammatical  blunders,  but  there  are  already  enough 
.©£  themfor  our  purpofe. 

Spite  of  everjy  eiTort  \o  difguife  or  conceal  the  real  fentiments  of  his 
mind,  the  author's  predilection  for  France  and  French  principles  betrays 
itfelf  in  almoll  every  page  of  his  book  in  which  any  reference  is  made  to 
thofe  topics.  His  ranting  declamation  againft  all  war,  generally,  and 
againil  the  late^  yvar,  particularly,  he  woiild  fain  have  imputed  to  the  pu- 
lity  of  his  religious  principles;  and  every  infuiated  paflTage  of  fcripture, 
in  which  the  word  jteace  happens  to  be  introduced,  is,  accordingly,  brought 
forward,  in  fupport  of  his  poiitions.  He  ieems,  however,  totally  to  hav« 
forgotten,  in  his  indi (criminating  anathemata,  that  wars,  which  he  always 
afcribes  to  the  wickedness  of  governments  (except  that  which  was  begun 
by  the  French  which  he  call'*  a  war  of  liberty)  exitted  under  the  Jewilli 
theocracy,  and  were  even  (bm^times  undertaken  by  the  exprefs  command 
of  the  Deity  himfelf.  It  is  not  very  excufable  in  a  Clergyman  to  have  over- 
looked this  circumftance.  We  ftiall  now  extract  fome  few  paiTages,  in 
proof  of  our  alfertions  on  this  point.  In  the  critique  on  the  "  Hiilory  of 
l(k.  Fantom;"  we  tind  tiie  following  oblervations :       .  Z'^- 

'  "  Every^ 
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*'  Every  Excellence  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  characler  of  Trueman,  and 
aimoil  every  vice  in  that  of  Fantom  the  philofopher.    Philolopher  here, 
is  amifnomer;  and  every  effort  is  made,  in  the  true  bloody  fpirit,  and  in 
tiie  fpirit  of  the  time  when  (he  wrote  that  execrable  performance  (a  per- 
formance calculated  to  continue  thofe  meafures  pretended  to  be  the  fa  va- 
tion  of  the  country ;  but  in  reality,  ^A  all  wife  men.forefaw,  its  ruin)  to 
affifl  in  deluging  Ihe  world  with  btood,  by  rendering  philofophy,  which  in 
ipite  of  all  that  can  be  faid  to  the  contrary,  has  done  as  much  to  civilize 
mankind  as  Christianity  herself,  dilreputable,  and  in  its  Head,  to  fuperinduca 
an  age  ofdarknefs  and  fuperftition ;  to  renew  fcenes  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
France,  not  indeed  in  the  name  of  philofophy  and  rights  of  man,  or  of  wo- 
man, but  in  the  "  name  of  the  Lord,"  the  "grand  fcheme,"  the  "pure 
gofpel."     The  fame  fpirit,  in  the  fame  infuriate  heart,  would  ibon  light 
the  faggot  in  Smithfield,  had  not  the  fpirit  of  ^^/r«/«tf  philofophy  enligJitened 
this  land,  and  law  protected  the  eftablilbment,  and  a  legal  toleration  fhel- 
tered  thofe  who  ingenuoufty  diflent  from  the  church.     In  this  piece,  there 
i«  more  art  and  fubtlety  than  can  be  feen  with  half  an  eye.     It  is  an  effort 
to  reflore  the  reign  of  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm,  in  the  room  of  that  liberal 
and  tolerant  fyftem  now  eftabiiftied,  by  puritanizing  the  church,  and  dif- 
countenancing  every  member  of  an  ingenious  and  inquifiti^^  turn  of  dm nd; 
firfl  to  ruin  their  reputation,  and  then  to  eject  them." 

— *'  She,  at  lalt,  gets  Fantom'sman  lervant  hanged,  and  blanses  the 

French  philofophy  for  it ;  as  if  executions  had  not  been  more  frequent  in 
England  before  and  fince  the  French  [revolution,  in  tiie  proportion  of  two 
to  one/  than  in  France,  though  tlie  population  of  France  be  more  than 
twice  that  of  England.  But  the  venal  hireling  was  paid  for  itJ  And  what 
have  we  got  by  the  war?  Three  hundred  million  more  debt,  the  blood  of 
two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  fhed,  and  an  ifland  or  two  in  India;  and  a 
military  republic  eftablilhed  and  acknowledged^ in  the  heart  of  Europe." 

The  aflertion  refpecling  the  number  of  executions  in  England  and 
France,  exhibits  a  woeful  infiance  either  of  confumraate  ignorance  or  of 
determined  profligacy.  The  true  flate  of  the  cafe,  which  we  Ihall  explaia 
in  ^ftvf  words,'  would  have  completely  overturned  the  author's  favourite 
pofition :  it  is  certainly  true,  that  htfore  the  French  ret'olution,  there  were 
fewer  executions  in  France  than  in  England ;  and  two  caufes  were  gene- 
Tally  fuppofed,  by  thofe  moll  competent  to  form  a  corre6l  judgment  on"  the 
fubjed,  to  have  produced  this  effed ;  viz.  auricular  cotfession^  and  the  ex^ 
treme  severity  of  the  penal  laws  in  France.  Bi\t  that  there  have  been  more 
executions  in  England  than  in  France  j/«<:<? /^^  Ft ench  revolution,  is  an  affer- 
tion  fo  prepofleroully  falfe,  that  'tis  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  any  man 
could  have  the  aifurance  to  advance  It.  The  fa6t  is,  that  after  the  triumph 
of  French  philofophy,  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  throne  and  the  altary  exe- 
cutions were  multiplied  in  France  to  a  degree  that  mocks  the  feeble  powers 
of  calculation ;  ^nd  even  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  Buonaparte's  *'mild  and 
equitable  government"  when  that  philofophy  has  aifumed  a  lefs  fanguinary 
*ipe6t,  more  executions  have  taken  place  in  the  virtuous  Republic  of 
France,  than  in  the  united  empire,  of  Great  Britain  during  the  la(t  twenty 
years.  lii  reviewing  "  the  Valley  of  Tears"  this  decided  enemy  of  puri- 
tanifm  adopts  the  puritanical  cant  refpeding  the  slave  trade. 

"  Thel^EGRO  Slave  Trade  is  here  introduced;  and  great  praife  is 
beftowed  on  the  minority  tm  that  question  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  their 
•determined  perfeverancCy  in  reiiewing  their  application^^  and  exertions  for 
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attaining  their  end.     No  mention,  however,  is  made  of  white,  olire,  of 
copper-icolourcd  ilaves ;  nor  any  approbation  exprefled  of  that  French  Con- 
vention, which,   as  by  one  acclamation,  decreed  the   whole  race  free. 
Notwithftanding  all  the  horrors  which  accompanied  a  .period  df  the  revolu- 
tion, philanthropy  almod  tempts  me  to  fay,  I  hope  not  indifcreetly,  now 
we  have  a  peace,  that  one  godlike  acl  in  the  eye  of  judice,  remunerates, 
and  will  remunerate  them  for  their  lofTes  and  fuflferings,  and  that  the  con- 
du6t  of  that  aiiembiy  of  atheiils,  as  Hannah  and  many  others  in  this  coun- 
try, called  them,  does,  in  that  refpecl,  difgrace  that  of  our  Britifh  christian 
fenate.     Upon  thele,  and  fuch  quellions,  VVm.  Pitt  knew  that  it  was  fafe 
to  vote  for  their  emancipation,  becaufe  the  dealers  in  black  men  were  pow- 
•  erful  in  the  houfe,  and  that  he  (hould  fee  himfeif  agreeably  left  in  a  mino-^ 
rity,  and  by  that  manoeuvre  pre!erve  his  popularity,  and,  on  that  iubje£t, 
the  good  opinion  of  both  parties.'* 

The  *'  godlike  ad,"  as  it  is  here  called,  of  that  Pandemonium,  ycleped 
the  National  Convention,  was  jiart  of  their  g;cneral  (yllem  for  promoting  a 
general  revolution,  and  for,  phiksophictdhf  **  letting  nre  to  the  tour  corners 
of  Europe." 

Of  "  Tom  White  the  Postboy's  History'  we  are  told ; 

"  It  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  late  dearth,  one  of  the  caufes  of 
which  was  the  wrath  of  God  for  our  wickednefs,  in  being  fo  much  ad(licled 
to  wars.  The  white  loaf,  rice  milk,  rice  pudding,  are  particularly  noticed 
to  diiplay  the  author's  (kill  In  cooking ;  but  (lie  betrays  a  total  ignorance  of 
that  art,  whatever  flie  may  be  in  that  of '  fecret  accufations'  and  calumny. 
In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  fee  her  receipt,  p.  273,  vol.  3.  to  '  dine  well 
tight  men  for  seven-pence,^  Take  half  a  pound  of  rice,  two  ounces  of  fugar, 
and  boil  in  two  quarts  of  fkim  milk  !  This  would  not  be  too  much  for  one 
man.  This  is  what  her  love  of  war  anti  non-delcriptifm  would  reduce  the 
laboui^ing  people  to ! 

«*  Up  to  her  "godly  garret  after  feven. 
There  ilarve  and  pray,  lor  that's  the  way  to  heaven." 
On  this  fapient  remark  we  (hall  only  obiierve,  that  none  but  fuch  a  flo* 
mach  as  can  digelt  the  copious  dofc  of  Jacobinifm  adminifiered  in  this  book, 
could  poflibly  receive  the  mefs  here  aiierted  not  to  be  *'  too  much  for  one 


man." 


Mrs.  More  having,  in  her  obfervations  on  the  religion  of  the  fafhionable 
world,  moft  juftly  remarked,  that  "  the  ftrong  and  generous  bias  of  univer- 
fal  toleration,  noble  as  the  principle  itfelf  is,  has  engendered  a  dangerout 
notion  that  all  error  is  innocent,"  and  that,  in  cpnfequence,  it  has  become 
a  fafhion  "  to  lower,  or  to  generalize,  the  mofl  diiiinguifliing  peculiarities 
of  the  Chriftian  religion;"  this  member  of  the  established  church  takes  occa- 
iion  to  animadvert  on  the  paiFage  in  the  following  ftrains,  after  telling  her 
that  (he  is  no  true  Chrillian ; — 

"  Toleration  is  the  fpirit  of  chridianity.  He  who  loves  not  his  brother, 
cannot  love  God.  All  men,  of  all  nations,  are  equally  dear  to  him,  of 
whatever  complexion.  Had  the  eternal  happinefs  of  men  depended  on 
alTent  to  a  creed,  or  the  knowledge  of  a  lyllem,  hisjuAice  would  have 
taught  them  Uial  iyftem,  and  propoled  the  creed.  Where  there  is  no  Iaw» 
there  is  no  tranfgreffion ;  yet,  according  to  her  do6trine,  all  who  do  not 
believe  '  peculiarities'  which  they  never  heard  of,  are  to  be  excluded  from 
lalvation.  What  the  '  peculiarities*  are  to  which  (he  alludes,  I  am  at  a 
iofs  to  know  for  certain  j  but  I  fuppofe  ihe  means  the  fyilcm.    Jn  thegosfieU 
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however,  there  h  no  system.     It  came  to  teach  us,  rthat '  denying  ungodli,- 
nefs,  we  (hould  live  foberly  and  righteouily/     There^  is  no  metaphyfical 
difquifition  there.     It  inculcates  the  pureft  benevolence  and  morality  in 
pradical  life,  propofing  the  nobleft,  the  higheft  rewards  for  virtuous,  and 
fevere  puniihment  for  vicious  condu6t.     It  is  the  fentence  of  'well  done, 
good  and  Ihithful  fervants,'  that  is  the  ticket  of  admiflion,  if  I  may  fq  ex- 
prefs  myfelf,  to  eternal  life,  and  not  whether  you  was  zealous  for  a  creed, 
a  fyftem,  or  *  non-^efcript  peculiarities/    To  '  generalize,'  to  comprehend 
the  whole  race  of  man  in  benevolence  and  charity,  is  an  attribute  of  Deity; 
to  fingularize,  difqualify,  and  exclude,  is  the  mark  of  ignorance,  unchari- 
tablenefs,  and  antichfifl.     T/ie  hest  christians  that  ever  lived,  heard  of  neither 
the  Nicene  nor  Athanafian  creed,  and  I  am  confident  many  Gentiles  (hall 
enter  into  life.     Did  not  the  fame  God  who  created  Mrs.  More,  make  alfo 
Lady  Mac  Sarcaftn  ?  Is  God  the  God  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Gentiles,  of  the 
Chriftians,  and  not  of  the  Turks  alfo  ?  Did  not  the  vs^hole  heathen  mytho- 
logy lead  to  the  worfhip  of  one  God,  although  they  had  their  demi-godi 
and  goddeffes  ?     Did  not  fome  of  thefe  fubaltern  divinities  reprefent  cer- 
tain virtues  ?     If  the  chriftian  calendar  were  purified,  how  many  -impure 
flie-faints,  how  many  rogue-faints  would  there  not  be  thrown  out,  fov  saints 
are  in  chriftianity,  what  gods  were  in  heathetiifm.     Do  not,  by  her  owh  ac- 
count, as  many  fins,  as  many  crimes,  exift  in  chriflian  countries,  as  in  the 
poliflied  nations  of-  antiquity  ?     What  is  the  difference  between  the  objeft 
^nd  motives  of  the  late  war,  and  any  other  cupfe  which  God  permitted  to 
exift  in  any  former  age  of  the  world?     Have  not  the  chriftian  King,  the 
catholic  King,  and  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  with  their  fubje6ls,  mutually 
hated  each  other,  and  done  their  utmoft  to  'fink,  burn,  and  defiroy  bne 
the  other  ?'     Would  they  not  all  refemble  their  mafter,  after  whofe  name 
they  are  called,  if  they  lived  in  good  neighbourhood, '  and  'dwelt  in  unity?* 
Does   Mrs.   More's  '  difiinguifliing  peculiarities*  tend  to  accelerate  this 
blelTed  day,  or  to  perpetuate  animofity,  a  difcordia  fratrum,  or  fpiritually, 
by  en^6tments  that  d^re  to  reach  beyond  the  grave,  to  '  fink,  burn  and  de- 
firoy  eternally  !*     Mrs.  Hannah   fhould  retire  to  fome  lazar-houfe,  for  a 
cure  of  the  diforders  of  the  human  heart,  'drink  milk,*  for  in  tru^  chril- 
tianity  (he  is  yet  a  babe,  a  ftranger  to  the  '  bond  of  perfedlnefs  !" 

How  far  the  uncovenanteti  mercy  of  God  may  be  extended  to  thofe  who 
literally,  or  figuratively,  "  crucified  Chrifl"  it  is  not  for  man  to  declare.; 
but  with  the  extent  and  conditions  of  his  covenanted  mercy ,  every  true  Chrif*- 
tianis  acquainted.  And  that  any  man,  poflefled  of  fuch  knowledge,  fhould 
write  what  the  author  of  this  book  has  written,  on  the  fubje6l  of  religion, 
affords  equal  matter  of  aflonifhment  and  concern.  The  paflage  we  have 
quoted  above  exhibits  one,  among  a  thoufand  proofs,  of  the  truth  of  an  ob- 
fervation  which  we  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  make,  that  a  laxity  and 
unfoundnefs  of  political  principles  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  corre- 
fponding  laxity  and  unfoundnefs  of  religious  principles.     But,  to  proceed  : 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  in  all  her  works  one  expreflion  of 
difapprobation  of  wars  and  bloodfhed,  or  any  anxiety  for  the  eternal  fate 
of  thofe  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  a  with  that  the  day  maiy  arrive  when 
'  wars  (hall  be  no  more.*  She  feems  perfe6lly  to  aflent  to  that  article  that 
fays,  '  It  is  lawful  for  chriftian  men  to  ferve  in  war.'  What  becomes  now 
of  her  dodrine  of  forbearance  and  felf-denial  ?*  Her  dodlrines  are  either 
falfe,  or  the  pra6l ice  of  chriftian  focie ties  wrong.  She  ought  to  aim  her 
feeble  blows  at  the  loot  of  the  eyil>  or  grant  herfelf  to  be  inconfiftent,  or  an 
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hypocrite.  Why" not  object  to  fighting  altogether?  Why  not  difapprove 
of  fighting  battles  on  Sunday,  nuirdering  the  human  fpecies  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  felling  mackarel,  as  well  as  ha ir-drefTers  combing  out  hair? 
*  What  is  the  difference,  the  moral  turpitude,  in  the  eye  of  realon,  of  virtue, 
of  genuine  rhriftianily,  and  in  the  fight  of  God,  between  letters  of  marque 
to  *  tahy  sink,  bunt,  and  destroy  a  French,  Dutch,  or  American  velfel,  on 
the  high  (eas,  and  two  highwaymen  or  footpads  taking  the  liberty  to  Hop, 
putting  in  bodily  fear,  rob,  maim,  and  murder  a  man  on  the  highway? 
What  is  the  difference,  in  turpitude,  between  ftabbing,  by  *  private  accu- 
iatimSy  by  day,  an  honefl  man's  charadler,  and  murdering  his  perfon  by 
night  f — Society  is  not  likely  lo  be  much  mended  by  this  lady's  writings. 
The  inference  is  lamentable,  that  nonsense  alimys  did,  and  is  likely  always  id 
stll  better  than  sense,  and  fanaticism  to  be  more  acceptable  thaii  genuine  chril- 
tianity."        • 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  laft  affertion  "  the  Life  of  Hannah  More" 
will  certainly  have  a  moR  extenlive  iale. 

Still  intent  on  the  *'  bella,  lrt)irida  bella"  the  author  continues  his  pane- 
gyrics On  France,  his  libels  on  his  native  country,  his  impudent  aifumption 
of  falfe  fa6ts,  and  his  moll  falle  and  unwarrantable  conclufions. 

*'  Viewing  the  temporary  mania,  for  it  was  but  temporary,  that  fud- 
denly  arofe  in  France  to  dilgrace  the  cool  temper,  wife  means,  the  liberal 
and  extenfively  benevolent  objeds  of  the  firit  ftages  of  the  revolutinn,  with 
that  horror  it  fo  ju/Hy  excited,  and  which  the  friends  of  war  and  bloodflied 
the  defpotic  and  tyrannically  inclined,  in  this  and  every  other  country, 
never  faifed  to  magnify  and  exaggeiate,  I  fliould  appear  void  of  penetra- 
tion, and  deficient  in  logical  dilciimination  if  I  fulfered  a  particular  cehfure 
to  pafs  as  a  general  imputation.  This  indeed  was  the  potion  too  long  in* 
fufed  into  the  cup  of  the  people,  and  which,  as  our  prefent  Minifter,  Mr. 
Addington,  is  reporter!  to  have  publicly  declared,  '  brought  the  nation  to 
the  brink  of  ruin,'  and  made  necetfury  peace  on  any  terms,  which  Mijated 
the  mafs,  pvrvc^rtod  reafon,  corrupted  inlegrilv,  and  paralyzed  individual 
virtue.  Of  this  cup,  H.  More  has,  herfelf,  copioufly  drank,  and  abund- 
antly adminiflorcd  to  the  intoxication  of  others.  It  was  a  tuitable  theme 
for  her  viol'jnt  and  tragical  temper;  and  were  the  to  live  a  thoufand 
years,  and  fo  «arnertly  pray  as  to  fweat  as  it  were  *  drops  of  blood,'  her 
guilt,  even  in  that  refpetl,  would  not  be  expiated.  Of  the  murders  of 
thoufands,  which  (he  favoured  and  promoted,  may  flie  *  repent  v^ith  a 
^■cpentance  not  to  be  repented  of.' 

"  With  this  leaven  Ihe  lludies  to  leaven  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people; 
ftnd  left  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  acts  oi*  our  legillature  long 
ago  declared  'damnable,'  fliould  be  cancelled,  and  replaced  by  other  French 
errors  equally  damnable,  (for  in  damnation,  I  conceive,  there  are  no  de- 
grees) (lie  recommends,  even  in  *  Strictures  on  Female  Education,*  p.  5, 
unanimity,  'in  boldly  and  nobly  oppofing'  the  French  hydra,  tliis  centaur, 
the  enemy  oi*  religion,  order,  ^w^  go'-jernments,^  X^tiX  the  vicar  of  Chrift  fhoald 
loofe  the  guardianlhfp  of  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  whofe  prieftsi  inopi- 
oufly  pronounced  themfelves,  as  hifiory  relates,  greater  than  God,  becaule 
they  *  could  create  God,  by  converting  a  wafer  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
God.'  To  defcribe  then,  witli  impartiality  and  a  lincere  regard  to  truth 
ai)d  juflice,  the  profeiTed  and  real  objed  of  the  French  revolution  in  the 
feweft  words,  as  well  as  that  of  the  war  we  have  madly  carried  on,  which 
hegan  in  iniquity,  and  has  ended  in  dif^race,  is  to  idy^-T/te  object  of  tlic  Fnnck 
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\sa5  the  rtfofmati(m  of  their  own  .governmehf,  and  the  general  amelioration  of  human 
society ;  but  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  disgrace  liberty,  drove  tfiem  to  madness,  - 
England  made  war  to  monopolize  the  cojnmerce  of  the  zoorld." 

We  fliall  not  ftoop  to  confute  falfehoods  which  have  been  as  often  con- 
futed as  advanced,  even  when  fupported  by  talents  greatly  fuperior  to  any 
of  which  this  writer  can  boaih 
Purfuing  the  fame  Itraln,  he  adds,  in  p.  189. 

"  The  abhorrence  expreilcd  by  Peter,  when  he  vifited  the  houfehold  of 
JCero,  and  his  indignation  on  the  tight  of  the  inhuman  fports  of  the  arena, 
are  remarked;  yet  no  di (approbation  whatever  is  intimated  of  the  conduct 
of  the  profeiibrs  of  the  true  and  reformed  religion  of  Jefas  fitting  ouf  large 
buildings  cf  wood,  loaded  with  men,  arms  and  combudibles,  to  meet  the 
chrilhan  fubjedls  of  his  moft  Catholic  Majeiiy,  and  of  the  late  moft  Chrif-/ 
tian  King,  wi(h  eager  delire  for  the  :glory  of'  finking,  burning,  and  deftroy- 
ing' each  other ;  no,  nor  of  the  uncharitable  pradice  of  '  link^ing,  burning 
and  deltroying,'  to  all  eternity,  our  very  neighbours,  if  they  happen  to  break 
,    their  eggs  on  the  wrong  end,  or  choofe  not  to  repeat  fuch  a  creed  as  we 
think  proper  to  make.     To  promote  war  and  defolation,  ihe  has  publifbed 
'many  little  cheap  tra6ls*  but  to  encourage  charity  and  peace^  llie  has  not 
fpoken  a  word.     Her  character  is  not  difficultly  alcertained  ;  fhe  has  writ- 
ten and  a6ted  too  mpch  not  to  be  known  as  an   accorapliihed  hypocrite. 
If  nations  profeUing  chriftianity,  and  persons  atfecling  a  purer  fyilem  than- 
their  neighbours,  hate  each  other,  and  fight  battles,  and  carry  on  wars,  as 
often,  and  as  bloodily,  as  if  they  were  heathens,  what  are  we  to  think,  but 
that  either^chriltianity,  at  leaft  as  they  profefs  it,  is  not  true,  or  that  they 
are  not  of  the  right  faith.     Yet  this  is  the  character  and  practice  of  H. 
More  [" 

With  equal  anxieiy  for  his  friends,  the  French,  and  with  equal  regard 
for  trutk,  the  author  allerts,  in  p.  133,  that  *'  all  religions  have  ever  fince 
the  revolution  been  equally  tolerated  in  Fraix^e."  Did  he  never  hear  o^, 
or  has  he  forgotten,  the  memorable  decrees  of  his  '  godlike' convention,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  people  of  France  were  allowed  to  ackno>vIedge  the  ex* 
iilence  of  a  God?  Before  h^  had  prepared  to  give  the  lie  toNirs,  More, 
refpecting  the  public  renuncf'jHon  of  religion  in  France,  he  would  have  done 
we;]  to  obtain  accurate  iri.R*rniation  on  a  lubjed  on  which  he  appears  to  be 
profoundly  ignorant.  B^ijlperhaps,  he  confiders  the  desecration  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Paris,  and  its  public  consecration ,  bj  the  Convention,  to  the 
goddefs  of  reafon,  reprefenied  in  the  per.bn  of  a  naked  proitilute,  only  as 
aproof  of  that  univerial  toleration,  whfch  he  fo  llrongly  recommendls  and 
{o  Joudiy  applauds ! 

In  a  lubtequent  page  he  panegvrizes  the  revolution,  as  favourable  to  the 
deftrucHon  of  '*  religious  bigotry,"  and  to  *Mhe  rights  of  humani'ty  !"  and 
then,  foregoing,  for  a  moment,  his  own  enmity  to  the  ancient  government 
of  France,  he  gravely  tells  us,  that  we  imported  from  that  country  fome  of 
our'beft  inllitutions  and  our  best  winesy  which  he  leems  to  place  on  a  footing, 
of  equality.  To  thofe  who  aie  apprclvenlive  of  danger  from  a  too  clofe  in- 
tercourle  with  the  Gallic  Re[)ublic,  he  (avs — "  the  danger  to  religi(m  is 
notlving  but  affeclation."  Wo\v  danger  oi  any  kind  can  be  called  affectation, 
we  do  not  very  clearly  comprdieud;  he  evidently  means  to  fay  that  no 
real  danger  exilts,  and  that  tliey  who  adert  its^exiftencCi  only  affect  to  be^ 
li<?**e  it,  and  are  not  lincere  in  their  declwralions.     This  is  modtsi,  to  fay  u^ 
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better  of  it,  but  it  is  fo  much  of  a  piece  with  the  rell  of  his  performance 
thit  'tis  (carcely  worthy  of  diftinft  nbtics. 

We  (hall  now  fele6l  fome  notable  inftances  of  his  indecent,  inconfiftent, 
and  unjuft  abufe  of  Mrs.  More.     Speaking  of  the  preface  to  her  tragedies^ 
he  obferves  that  Ihe  labours  "  to  purify  lierfelf  from  her  youthfuiy©///Vj,  /«r 
discretions,  and  jrnj."  P.  32.     In  p.  37,  he  fays,  "/  am  Jftrsuaded  she  does 
not  believe  a  ijoord^*  o^  Q\\x\\\\^x)\iy  \\\     In  her  *' Religion  of  the  Fafhionable 
World  ;*' — "  She  thinks  freely,   fpeaks   freely,    fpeaks   cautioufly,    fpeaks 
rigidly,  ferioufly,  ftridly;"  (he  feems  to  know  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
CVi),  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy ^  and  every  doxy, ^*  P.  119.     In  p.  122,  he  draws 
a  comparifon  Between  the  atheift  Dupont,  on  whofe  creed  Mrs.  Moire  pub- 
liflied  fome  excellent  remarks,   and  that  lady,  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
former.     Dupont  was  only  *'foolifli"  for  proclaiming  himfelf  an  atheift; 
but  Mrs.  More  was  "  a  wicked  (inner"  for  writing  in  favour  of  the  war. 
"  She  did  all  (he  could  and  exalted  her  vulture's  creak  to  engage  the  nations 
in  a  war  ruinous  to  both ; — her  bloedyjiiety  is  more  deleterious  to  the  human 
race  than  even  the  atheifm  of  Dupont."  Her  pamphlet  '*  is  ^fan-ago  of  falser 
hoods.     From  her  blood-loving  hypocritical  cant,  the  world,  when  (lie  (hall  be 
better  knotvn,  will  learn  but  little  virtue,    little  truth,    little  rational  or 
true  piety."    "  Mrs.  More's  *  Stri6lures'  feem  to  be  calculated  rather  to 
corrupt  than  improve  the  fex.     Her  own  mind  at  leaft  is  not  very  pure. 
Her  ftri6lures  ought  to  be  publicly  burnt."  P.  130.     An;!  this  furious  ana- 
thema ^gainli  the  lady  and  her  work  feems  to  have  been  produced  only  by 
ber  very  pertinent  an i mad ver lions  on  the  poifon  contained  in  many  ot  the 
German  publications  imported  into  this  country,  and  di(rured  alfo,  in  vari- 
ous other  produdtions  of  our  own  foil,  under  the  various  denominations  of 
"  General  Hiftory,  Natural Hiftory,  Travels,  Voyages, Lives,  Encyclopaedias, 
Criticifms,  and  Romances." \  For  this  caution,  thejuftice  and  necelTity  of 
which  w^e  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  demonftrate,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
critical  labours,  ilie  deferves  the  thanks  of  every  real  friend  to  religion, 
virtue,  and  fecial  order — and  he  who  condemns  her  for  it,  whatever  his 
profellions  may  be,  can,    we  are  perfuaded,  have  no  pretenfions  to  be 
claired  among  perfons  of  that  defcription.     Her  remarks  on  adultery  extort 
from  her  biographer  a  fentence  equally  fevere,  and  equally  unjufL    He 
evidently  does  not  underftand  the  objed  and  the  tendency  of  Mrs.  More's 
objections  to  the  reftoralion  of  an  adultress  "  to  that  fociety  againft  whofe 
laws  (lie  has  fo  grievoufly  otfended."    The  cafe  which  he  quotes  (ropi  fcrip- 
ture  is  not  applicable  to  the  point ;  and  (hallow,  indeed,  mufl  that  mind 
ybe,  which  cannot  perceive  the  ditTerence.     The  prefent  relaxed  ftate  of 
morals  in  this  country,  and  the  (liameful  violation  of  the  marriage  vow, 
which  has,  to  our  dilgrace,  become  (b  frequent  among  us,  demand  pecu- 
liar circiimfpedion  and  peculiar  feverity;  and  we  cannot,  here,  refrain 
from  exprefling  our  utter  allonidiment,  that  his  Majefty's  prefent  Attorney 
General  (hould  have  negleded  to  redeem,  in  the  laft  (elfion  of  parhanaenti 
the  pledge  which  he  had  publicly  given,  in  the  preceding  lelTion,  to  render 
this  important  fubjed  once  more  an  obje6l  of  legiflative  interpolition.  That 
a  clergyman  (hould  be  found  to  cenfure  fuch  a  paflage  as  the  following,  at 
fuch  a  period,  is  a  (a^t  which  we  could  not  have  credited  on  any  evidence 
leis  than  that  of  ocular  demonftration.     «*  To  reftore  a  criminal  to  public 
fociety,<is  perhaps  to  tempi  her  to  repeat  her  crime,  or  to  deaden  her  re- 
pentance for  having  committed  it,  as  well  as  to  infult  and  to  injure  that 
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focicty."     WJien  we  lo»k  ar$und  u$  and  see  an  adultress  in  high  life,  not  only 
Jiardmedt  hut  Jiatronixed,- not  only,  not  devoting  hei' life,   ms  it  becomes  her,  to  peni- 
tence and  prayer,  but  wasting  it  in  (lissifation  and  luxury,  with  the  {idrtner  of  her 
sin,  in  violation  of  public  decency,  as  in  open  contempt  of  every  religious  and  moial 
tie-,  when  we  see  such  an  adultkess  received,  protected,  and  even  cow  ted,  by  ' 
women  of  high  rani,  and  by  some  of  hitherto  unsullied  character,  who  thus  set  an  ex^ 
ample  calculated  to  encourage  vice  and  to  promote  a  general  corruption  of  public  morals  y 
—when  we  fee  this,  we  cannot  but  view  with  indignation  an)'  attempt  to 
reprefs  all  honeft  efforts  to  roiife  the  {lumbering  virtue,  and  to  enkindle 
the  expiring  piety  of  thofe  wretched  beings  who  totter  on  the  brink  of  de* 
ftrudion,  and  who  feem  anxious  to  plunge  others  int(»  the  lame  dreadful 
gulph!     When  every  voice  fliould  be  exerted  to  encourage  fuch  attempts, 
how  does  it  become  a  clergyman  to  join  with  thofe  who  are  interefted  in 
their  repreffion !    And  yet,  while  our  author  unjuftly  condemns  tlie  lady  for 
thus  dilplaying  an  ww/ff^lg-Zv/V/^  temper,  he  does  not  kefitate  to  proclaim  to 
the  world,  that  her/notice  of  fuch  a  work  as  The  Wrongs  of  Women,  in  which 
adultery  is  openly  juftified,  is,  of  itfelt)  **  an  inexcusable  crime!    There  is 
no  father  or  hutband  in  England  that  will  not  reprobate  her  for  it,  and  the 
cannot  be  confidered  hut  as  a  corrupter  of  the  moralfr  of  the  fex  1''    What 
ferms  of  cenfure  are  ftrong  enough"  to  exprefs  our  abhorrence  of  fuch  a 
criticl 

In  p.  1 60,  we  are  \cA^ ;  '*  She  feems  to  poiTefs  that  fpirit  of  bigotrv* 
which  in-all  ages  detradled  from  the  amiablenefs  and  liberality  of  the  prieftly 
chara6ler,  which  taught  man  to  hate  man,  and  produced  lb  much  evil  in 
Europe,  and  lately  fomuch  evil  in  France/'  And  in  p.  163,  he  again  talks 
of  her  "tloody  piety,'*  and  roundly  alferts  "Mrs.  More  is  no  christian.'* 
Though  how  he  can  reconcile  fuch  alTertions  with  his  acknowledgment,  in 
p.  91,  "that  (lie  is  entitled  to  a  fair  chara6ler,  to  the  credit  of  fome  acts  of 
charity,  of  a  prudent  and  m®ral  conducl,  of  flrong  feelings  of  piety,  and  a 
religious  demeanour  and  profcHion  ;"  or  how  he  can  reconcile  this  acknow- 
ledgment itfelf  with  a  fubliequent  charge  preferred  againft  her,  in  p.  205, 
"  If  virtue  and  religion  were  in  a  mean  habit,  she  would  deny  both/'  we 
confefs  ofur  utter  irability  to  perceive, .  1 

We  have  now  made  good  two  of  our  principal  charges  againfl  the  au- 
thor, and  (liall  proceed  to  I'ubllantiate  tlr^  third,  which  is  of  a  more  ferious 
nature — unlbundneis  of  religious  principle.  The,  following  pallage,  how- 
ever, is  not  adduced  as  a  direft  proof  of  the  juftice  of  this  charge,  but  as 
an  inftance  of  that  confusion  which  feems  to  mark  all  his  notions  on  religipus 
topics. 

"  From  our  daily  and  con  flan  t  obfervation,  and  the  latest  imfirovements  in 
fi^tural  knowledge,  we  are  convinced  that  the  energy  W</ power  eonliantly 
and  regularly'  exerted  in  every  part  of  the  univerfe  /j  (are)  neceflhry  for  the 
fupport  and  coheiion  of  the  parts  of  matter  ;  and  that  this  energy,  this  la\V 
of  matter,  this  law  of  nature,  is  God,  i-n  the  heavens  a boye,  and  in  the 
earth  beneath,  in  all  imaginable  worlds,  and  in  all  ijiiag^nable  ipace." — 
Here;  while  he  partly  admits  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  he  miltakes  its 
mature,  and  evidently  confounds  (he  works  of  God  with  God  himfelf. 

The  Athanasian  Creed. — "  The  eternal  allotment  of  man  is  not  determined 

X  any  glols,  or  fpeculative,  metaphyfical  creed,  of  human  invention. 
Iffo/*who  then  can  be  faved  r'  What  ecdefiallioin  the  uorld  can  tell 
jvhotheautho.r  of  the  Athanafian  creed  was,  or,  if  he  fpeaks  honellly,  can 
%  he  underitands^  it,  and  believes  the  whoh  of  it?     If,  then^  the  learned, 
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exceptiug  Hannah  More  and  the  non-defcripts,  who  arc  in  the  '  fecrete  of 
the  Alnngiity,  and  |>effeclly  know  and  underftand  all  his  decrees  from  eter- 
nity/ Ao  not  cornprehend  this  complicated  piece  of  metaphyfics,  fhall  the 
middling  and  the  labouring  claires  of  ^he  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
ihofe  nations  who  i>ever  heard  of  it,  '  without  doubt  everlaiiingly  periflir* 
I  think  Mi  s.  Hannah,  as  (he  knows  feveral  lenators,  and  pretends  to  have 
great  influence,  ought,  in  charity  to  them,  to  apply  to  move  the  *  omni- 
potence of  parliament'  to  pafs  an  adl  of  indemnity,  to  exempt,  at  leaft, 
his  Majefty's  fubjecls  from  the  penalties  of  this  cfeed.*' 

Having  faid  this,  he  feels  it  neceifarvy,  in  conformity  with  his  general 
practice,  to  add :  **  Let  not  Mrs.  Hannah,  who  can  reafon  malicioufiy 
when  it  ferves  her  purpofe,  run  away  with  and  propagate  the  idea,  that 
Sir  Archibald  is  not  orthodox.  ,  I  have  always  been  orthodox,  and  I  am 
lure  more  fo  than  flie ;  and  1  am  a  (leady  and  invariable  fdend  to  the  Hie- 
rarchy in  the  church,  and  royalty  in  the  ftate;  because  that  mode  is  moft 
conducive  to  order  and  good  government."  After  repeating  the  Credai 
Jud^us  here,  we  (hall  jufl  obferve  tliat  this  man's  attachment  to  the  epif- 
copacy  and  the  monaicivj^  does  not,  according  to  his  own  confeflion,  arife 
from  religious,  but  from  mere  tem/iojal,  motives ;  not  bccaufe  he  believes 
them  to  h^  o^  divine  origin,  but  becaule,  in  his  o/iiniottf  they  are  mod  ^^^- 
dJent  f  No  wonder  that  principles  founded  on  fuch  a  fandy  bafis  are  fo 
loofe  in  themfelyes!     As  to  t/iat  mode,  it  is  arrant  nonfenfe. 

Eternity  of  Punishment.  "  From  the  various  lot  of  man  in  this  Iife,.;as  well 
as  f;om  revelation,  the  chief  end  of  Chrifl's  advent,  our  faith  is  llrong 
refpeding  the  future  exiftence ;  and  that  men  will  be  rewarded  and  pu- 
niflied,  is  our  glorious  hope.  But  that  the  moft  wicked  fliall  be  everlaii- 
ingly punilhed,  that  is  to  fay,  a  puniQiment  vyithout  end,  is  totally  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  divine  perfections.  The  fcriptures  fay,  eis  aiona,  forages. 
The  punifliment  is  no  doubt  terrible,  and  fufiicient  to  deter  the  moft  ob- 
durate. But  Mrs.  More  is  too  bloody  and  tyrannical.  She  is  for  ever- 
lafting  torments,  torments  beyond  the  heat  of  any  pyrometer  the  hutnan 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  Ihe  is  ready  to  cait  all  into  that  furnace 
who  do  not  agree  with  her  in  mode.^  and  opinion.  Becaufe  flie  breaks  her 
•  ^%Z^^  ^^^  fmall  end,  fhe  condemns  thofe.who  break  it  on  the  round;  and 
me,  becaufe  I  am  indifferent  at  which  end  I  break  it,  who  am  determined 
to  get  the  food  out  of  the  Ihell  any  way,  eve^i  by  a  Caeiarian  operatiop, 
I  have  no  doubt  llie  would  wilh 

f  Griird,  roafted,  carbonaded,  fricafie^d." 
Baptism,  *'  To  be  a  Chriftian^  and  a  good  man,  it  is  not  neceflfary  to 
be  baptized,  and  be  called  a  Chrillian,  Virtue  and  morality  are  taught  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  in  Chriiiian  countries.  \wd  after  all  that  is 
iiere  faid  about  CLriltianity,  God  is  as  fincereiy  and  purely  worfliipped, 
even  in  Alia*,  as  in  Europe,  and.  may  as  juiily  be  offended  at  the  idolatry^ 
of  the'  one  as  the  other,  A  Mahomedan  would  be  Ihocked  at  the  idea  ot 
a  triune  God^  and  at  the  altar-pieces,  as  well  -of  reformed  as  Popifli  churches. 
To  pray  to,  or  nfe  the  interceffion  of  any  intermediate  beings,  wilh  God, 
to  kneel  before  a  wafer  or  an  image,  would  be  grofs  idotatry." 

Again — *'  Has  not  a  Moz'.em  Faquir  as  good  a  chance  ef  entering  ihe 
kii^dom  of  heaven  as  an  Englifli  non-defcript;  and  can  the  fanatici'ira  of 
^he  one  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Creator  of  all  men  than  the  afcetic  de- 
votion of  the  other.  But  it  is  charaderiftic  of  us,  to  infift  that  no  nation 
iiipuld  b§,  or  ar^  free^  or  happy,  or  rich,  or  (lio^ld  eat  roaft  beef,  but 
'* '  '  *•  Engliflimcn, 
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,  Englifhnien.  Away  with  fuperftition,  and,  artful  and  cunning  fanaticifm; 
they  never  did  and  never  will  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 
Oh  I  when  will  the  day  arrive,  when  reason  foall  be  the  charadleriftic  at- 
tributes of  all  men,  when  the  only  true  God  (hall  hy  all  nations  be  wor- 
iljipped  in  fpiritand  in  truth,  without  any  machinery  of  human  invention; 
man  of  whatever  complexion,  (hall  call  man  his  brother;  the  millions  of 
ianaticifm  become  liiillions  of  righteoufnels  and  truth ;  and  the  opprobri- 
ous names  of  Papill,  Proteitant,  DifFenter,  Methodift,  Jew,  and  Mahome* 
dan,  be  forgot,  and  all  men,  in  obedience  to  tiie  '  new  commandment  of 
Jove,*  adore  him  first  and  last,  his  knowledge  filling  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  fea,  there  being  but  one  fold^and  (hepherd  L  Then, 
and  not  till  tlien,  flialL  Cuperllition  and  fanaticism  cea'eto  be  necefi'ary  en- 
gines in  the  government  of  the  world ;  (imulation  and  diflimulation,  with 
all  the  various  modes  of  deception,  whether  of  alFumed  Canclity  in  reli- 
gious craft,  or  of  temporal  knavery  and  impolture  in  the  commerce  of  man- 
"kind,  become  fuperfluous!" 

Here,  then,  we  find  that  sujiersiition  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  Tteces- 
saty  engine  ^f  government  in  the  world,  until  the  period  immediately  preceding 
its^ final  dilfolution;  now  we  will  prove  from  the  author's  own  words,  that 
the^A/7ojyM«x  whofe  caufe  he  has  fo  (Irenuoufly  pleaded  in  oppolitian  to  - 
Mrs.  More,  are  not  and  will  not  be  Chriftians,  until  that  happy  period 
ihall  arrive,  and  confequently  that  all  that  lady's  cenfure  of  them  and  their 
productions  is  perfe6lly  juih — for,  in  p.  21,  he  affures  ws,  *'  if  religion 
was  purified  q{ sufierstinm,^^  (which,  according  , to  him felf  it  cannot  be  until 
all  religious  diUmdions  (hall  have  ceafed  and  all  the  inhabitants  o-  the 
earth  (Wall  have  been  coljecled,  as  onefold,  under  one  shepherd)  "  and  refined 
to  pure  Chriftianity  then'*  (and  not  ^^or^^  *' philofophers  would  become 
Chriftians."     It  follows  of  neceffity,  that  they  are  net  Chriftians  lawy. 

The  Trinity, — "  When  and  in  what  century  fince  500,   durll   an   inhabiT 
tant  of  Europe  write  and  publilh   againit  Chriftianity?     He*d  (inge.his  , 
beard  at  it.*'     \Yhere,  in  the   name  of  common  fenfe,  has  this  man  been 
immured  duiing  his  life,  not  to  have  heard  of  any  books  in  which  the  fun- 
damental dodrines  of  Chriftianity  have  been  attacked?     What  was  the 
nature  of  his  religious  exerciies  at  college?    What  that   of  his  religious 
ft udies  fince  ? .    On  yonder  Ihe If,  alas!  (we  are  writing  in  our  own  ftudy) 
are   fcores  of  volumes,  written   and  published,  i)y  inhabitants. of  Europe, 
against  Christianity;  and  we  have  never   heard   that  any  one  of  them  ever 
"  finged  his  beard  at  it."     *'  To  deny,  write,  or  publilh  againft  the  doc- 
trine of  llie  Trinity  in  this  country,  for  example,  would  be  fatal  to  the  inte- 
reft,  credit,  character,  and  (al'ety  of  any  man.^'     Here  again  our  eyes  are 
involuntarily  dirccied  to  our  ftieives,  which  contain  fonie  hundreds  of  pam- 
phlets on  the  Trinitanan  Controversy,  and  no  lefs  than  ten  volumes  of"  Tra6ls 
printed   and  pubiiihed    by    the  Unitarian  Society  for  promoting  Chriftian 
Knowledge  and  the  practice  of  virtue,'*  in  London,  in  the  "year   1791  ;   not 
one  of  tiie  authors  of  which,  we  believe,  has   been   hanged,  tranfported, 
or  even  pillorhed,  to  this  hour!     Do  pray,  good  fir,  for  the  credit  of  that 
church,  of  which   you.  appear   to  be  fo  unworthy  a  membe,r,  forbear  in 
future  thus  to  expofe  your  ignorance.     "  Dr.  Prieftley,  one  of  the  first  phi^ 
iosophey s  (f  the  age,  to  the  difg,race  of  the  countty  where  it  hippened,  having 
written,  againft  it"   (the  Trinity)    'Miad  his  property"  (lor  which,  be  i^ 
obfervcd,  he  received  the  full  value)  "  devoted  to  an  Auto  da  fe,  and  the 
pnly  regret  of  fgine  was,  that   he  had  himfeif  el'caped  tiie  Ikmcs.     In  fear 
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of/V,  he  was  forced  to  exile  bimfelf.*'  Never  furely  were  more  faI(hood» 
croivdsd  into  fo  finall  a  compafs.  The  fad  is  well  known  to  be,  that  Dr. 
Prieftley's  religious  principles  had  not  the  fraalleft  effect  in  producing  thofc 
riots  at  Birmingham  which  ended  in  the  demolition  of  his  houfe.  They 
were  occafioned  lolely  by  his  declared  attachment  to  French  revolutionary 
principles,  and  to  his  obftinate  determination  to  celebrate  in  Birmingham 
one  ot  the  regicidal  f'eftivals  of  Paris.  And  the  only  perfons  to  Vv^hom  thole 
diforders  proved  y^/^/ were  fome  of  the  rioters  themfelves,  who  were  tried 
and  executed.  To  this  paflage,  the  author  fubjoins  his  afual  falvo.  "  Let 
no  man  falfely  infer,  that  1  mean  to  deny  or  impugn  the  doctrine.  It  is  an 
tstablished  doctrine,  which,  ie  it  scriptural  or  unscrijttural,  it  is  unlawful  to 
deny.**    Who,  after  this,  can  doubt  the  author's  orthodoxy  T 

MaieriaUsm, — "  Whether  the  foul  of  man  be  material '  or  immaterial, 
does  not  weaken  the  obligations  to  virtue.  The  fpace  intervening  between 
death  and  the  relurredlion,  is,  to  the  materialift,  as  a  '  pundtum  flans  ;* 
the  myriads  of  years  that  flow  between  are  as  the  deep  of  one  night;  he 
fleeps  to-night,  and  awakes  to-morrow,  the  refurredlfon;  he  dies  to-night, 
and  awakes  at  the  refurre6tion  to-morrow.  He  is  unconfcious  of  the  time 
elapfed  between.  A  difadvanlage  and  an  advantage  attends  the  lot  of  the 
immaterialift,  that  the  years  that  pals  between  cjeath  and  the  laft  judgment 
are  added  to  his  happinefs  or  fuffer'ings.  Many  pious  Chriftians  have 
adopted  both  opinions,  and  though  I  am  of  tlye  latter  opinion,  I  do  not 
think  the  other  unrealonable.  For  Mrs.  More,  therefore,  to  carp  at  the 
inaterialift,  was  but  idlenefs  and  vanity.  The  inviiible  world  is  altogether 
unknown  to  us ;,  departed  fpirits  return  not  to  us,  tq  relate  the  condition 
ofthatftate;  and  revelation  has  o«/v  adured  us,  that  our  Lord  is  gone  to 
prepare  a  place  for  us,  and  that  God,  for  that  end,  and  our  comfort  and 
hope,  raifed  him  from  the  dead.'' 

The  ChrisUMn  doctrine  of  atonement, — ''  The  atonement  is  an  eftabKflied  doc- 
trine, which  I  will  by  no  means  gainfay  or  impugn.     But  1   will  not  ne- 
glect, in  this  place  to  point  out  what  I  am    fure  all  who  have  perufed  her 
book  mud  have  obferved,  the  studious  anxiety  with  ivhich  she,   ort  evety  occasion, 
brings  this  subject  before  her  reader's  eye.     She  feems  to  confider  all  as  unbe- 
lievers who  do  not  receive  this  dodrine.     Let  ns  bejuil.     Let  reaf.n  and 
the  fcriptures  decide.     She  ought  to  know  that  many  who  deny  it,  never- 
Ihelcfs,  believe  the  divine  mifiion,  life  and  immortality   being   brought  to 
]ight  by  Chriri,  the  refurrection    from  the  dead  unto  ^ternal  life,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  and  future  judgment,  and  confider  themfelves  no 
lefs  Chrifiians  than  if  they  believed  this  dodrine.     Nay,  even  thofe  who 
deny  the  Trinitarian  dodrine  altogether,  infift  that  they   are  Chriftians; 
and  they  argue,  that  the  word  Trinity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fcriptures, 
nor  will  they  allow  the  corruption  of  ^human  nature,  nor  the  atonement, 
to  be  proved  by  fcripture."  ^ 

In  p.  1 58  v^^e  are  told,  mofl  truly,  that  the  fcriptures  contain  "  the  most  pcr- 
fedl  fyflem  of  ethics ;"  (degrees  of  perfedion,  by  the  bye,  are  not  very  compre- 
henfiole) — but  the  author  had  forgotten  his  previous  affirmation,  in  p.  9b, 
that  *'  in  the  Gofpel  there  is  no  system"  He  will  do  well  to  reconcile,  or 
remtyve,  this  con  tradition,  and  fome  others,  in  a  future  edition  of  his  work. 
l4e  totally  difagrees  with  Mrs.  M6re,  in  her  advice,  that  the  "  youth  or 
young  lady  fliould  be  taught  to  hug  prejudices,  rather  than  acquire  that 
verfatlle,  accommodating  citizenfhip  of  the  world,  by  which  he  may  bean 

infidel  at  Paris,. a  papiit  at  Rome,  and  a  Mulfulman  at  Cairo i**  and  he 
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"Meffes  his  God  ^'  that  he  has  long  fince  overcome  all  prejudice,"  and 
'*  would  worftiip  God  in  Notre  Dame,  St.  Peter's,  or  while  the  grand 
Mufti  of  Cairo  was  oflSciating  in  the  houfe  of  Rlmnon,  or 'even  in  H. 
j  More's  non-defcript  meeting,  with  the'  fame  fervenc)'  as  in  St.  Paul's. — 
But"  not  forgetting  his  salvo,  J'  for  all  this,  I  refped  order,  decency,  libe- 
rality, true  piety,  ellablifliment,  and  good  government."  Now,  unlefs 
there  was  ibmething  in  his  opinion,  apparently,  at  ieaft,  incompatible  with 
all  thefe,  in  his  worfhip  in  Itrange  temples,  what  neceffity  could  there  bo 
for  fuch  a  remark?  To  us,  however,  this  is  all  empty  declamation  unlefs 
he  can  prove,  what  he  certainly  cannot  prove,  that  an  infidel  at  Paris,  a 
papiil  at  Rome,,  and  a  MulFulman  at  Cairo,  wquld  do  the  fame. 

Exteinkore  Jirayer  and  the  Liturgy. — "  Although  I  am  my felf  of  the  church, 
I  confels,  I  think  repeating  a  pre-conceived  form  of  prayer  no  juft  charge 
againfl  a  Qhriflian  or  a  heathen.  To  hear  a  learned,  judicious,  and  piou« 
minifler  pray,  which  every  mlniller  in  the  church  who  knows  his  duty  and 
profeflion  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  when  circumltances  make  it  convenient 
and  neccffary,  from  his  ftore  '  of  old  things  and  new,  is  delightful  to  the 
heart  of  every  truly  pious  perfon.  Are  there  ^not  refpedlable  proteftant 
churclies  eftabjiflied  by  law  who  ufe  no  liturgy  ?  Were  there  not  various 
'jnillals  ufed  ill  different  diocefes,  in  times  of  popery?  We  had  them  in 
ufum  Sarum,  &c.  8f  c.  The  exercifes  of  that  fort,  fometiraes  preKtohceived, 
and  by  long  and  conftant  practices  generally  extemporaneous,  performed 
by  a  Dr.  Robertfon,  a  Blair,  a  Campbell,  a  Leechman,  a  Dalrymple,  a 
Doddridge,  a  Lardner,  a  Kippis,  a  Rees,  and  a  Hunter,  all  of  them  an 
honour  to  tljeir  country,  and  ornaments  to  their  profelhon,  being  elegant, 
pure,  and  pious,  can  be  an  object  of  derifion  only  to  the  ignorant  or  the 
impious.  That  man,' or  miniller;  who  cannot  pray  without  book,  is  not 
only  ignorant  of  his  profcflion,  be  he  in  or  out  of  the  church,  but  of  ge« 
nuine  religion." 

The  salvo  to  this  palTage  is — *'  My  reader  may  call  me  an  enthufiafl  if  he 
likes;  but  I  deny 'it;  I  read  the  Liturgy  according  to  authority;  but  there 
is  no  oath  of  conformity  that  does,  or  can,  or  shall  ibrbid  me  this  lecret 
convede  with  my  God.''  If  the  dilfenting  paftorsDr.  Rees  and  Dr.  Camp- 
bell can  ''only  be  obje(5ls  of  derifion  to  the /]f«r);vi«/ or  the  imjtwus"  wit 
muft,  we  fear,  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  ignorance  or  impiety,  for, 
certain  it  is,  as  our  readers  know  full  well,  we  have  more  than  once  fpoken 
in  derifion  of  thofe  "  honours  to  their  country  and 'ornaments  of  their  pro- 
fcflion ;"  and  if  this  writer  efpoufe  their  doctrines  and  their  opinions,  he 
rauft  excufe  us  for  faying  that  he  is  ignwant  of  the  fcriptures,  and  hoflile 
to  our  eilablifliments  civil  and  religious. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  much  lurprized  to  find  that  fuch  a  writer  as  this 
fliould  be  the  panegyrill  of  Peter  Findar\  whom  he  Ityles  "  one  of  the  firft 
critics  of  the  day,  a  man  of  "  fuperior  judgment,''  of  "candour  and 
Chriftian  charity," — "  of  real  genius,"  and  whole  infamous  publication, 
entitled  Nil  Jdmirari*  he  calls  an  **  admirable  poem.**  Nor  is  it  wonder- 
ful, that,  thinking  as  he  does,  he  (hould  quote  feveral  patlages  of  the  laid 
farrago,  and  thoie  not  the  moll  remarkable  for  their  decency.  In  truth  there 
ieems  to  be  a  great  congeniality  of  ientiment  between  iUe  Jirose-writer  and 


*  For  an  ample  account  of  this  poem  fee  tlie  Anti-Jacobus  RsviEvr, 
Vol.  iv.  p.  321.  '  ' 
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the  Ji9ff aster ;  the  former  of  whom  overlooks  in  the  .productions  of  the  latter 
ib«  rood  glaring  defects,  while,  in  the  verfes  ol  Mrs.  More,  he  dwells  on 
the  mod  trivial  and  infignificantblemilhes. 

We  have  bellowed  more  attention  on  this  worthlefs^  performance  than  it 
may  feem,  to  many  of  our  readers,  to  deferve.     But,  largely  as  we  have 
entered   upon   the  Blng^on  Controversy, ^^ndi  ftrongly  as  we  have  cenlured 
i«iany  of  the  publications  which  have  appeared  in  i^pport  of  Mils  More, 
it  would   have  ill    become  us  to  pafs  over,  with  a  flight  notice,  a  book  fo 
replete  with  obje^ionable  matter,  as  her  "  Life/*  profefling  to  fupport  the 
contrary  fide  (><  the  quefiion.     In  fact,  however,  this  book  has  little  or  no- 
thing to  do  with   the  Blagdon  Controvcrfy,    which  the  author  has  u  ed 
merely  aJi  ^pretext  for  the  diiFemination  of  his  mifchievous  tenets  and  prin- 
ciples.   The  few  obfervations  which  he  makes  on  the  controverly  itfelf  are.| 
^wholly  unimportant;  and  if  all  thofe  who  have   fupported-  Mr.  Berc  had. 
■written  in  the  lame  fpirit  as  this  author,  the  imputation  which  his  oppo- 
nents have   faliely  ciiil  upon  him  of  being  protcclcd  only  by  jacobins  and 
fcdaries,  would  not  ha\fe  been  devoid  of  juftice. 

Non  tali  anxilio,  nee  defenforibus  iftis 
Tern  pus  eget. 
Mr.  Bere,  we  are  convinced,  will  read  this  performance  with  the  fame 
indignation  which  we  have  ourfelves  experienced  on  perufing  it;  aud 
while  we  cordially  concur  with  him  in  ceniuring  the  condu61  of  xXlrs.  More 
and  her  partifans,  refpe^ling  the  Blagdon  Controverfy,  we  never  tlmll  be 
found  backward  in  defending  that  lady  againfl  the  unjud  and  injurious  at- 
tacks of  thofe  infidious  and  inveterate  enemies  who  only  blame  her  for 
having,  at  a  critical  pe  iod,  flood  forward  in  (upportof  that  caule  which 
was  defended  by  all  religious,  moral,  and  found  members  not  onlj^of  the 
Britifli  community,  but  of  tke  Chriftian  Church. 

We'could  have  pointed  out  many  other  defeds  in  this  pamphlet,  but  we 
.durft  net  trefpafs  longer  on  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
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Public  Education  and  the  British  Critic. 
Sir, 

EVERY  man,  i£  not  watched  and  admoniOied,  will  fpeak  fooliflily  and 
think  foolifhly  ;  and  the  fame  caufe  which  makes  it  necellary  to  cfta- 
blifh  courts  of  appeal  to  regulate  the  judicature  of  a  counlry,  has  given 
birth  to  }our  highly  ufeful  cuftom  of  fubjeding  Reviewers  to  review.  I 
am  prompted  to  avail  myfelf  of  this  cuftom  by  reading  a  fmall  article  that 
lately  appeared  in  one  of  our  bell  conduded  Reviews,  and,  if  you  condc- 
fcend  to  confider  the  reflexions  fuggefted  to  me  by  tliat  article,  you  will, 
I  truft,  find  them  not  unfuitable  to  the  nature  of  your  publication.  The 
34-th  Article  of  the  Britifti  Critic  for  the  laft  month  profefles  to  be  a  review 
of  a  work,  which  after  your  late  criticifm  it  is  fuperfluous  to  praife.  1, 
Sir,  honour  the  miU  and  temperate  manner  q^  the  remarks  as  much  as  the 
authors  of  the  Brilifh  Critic  can  do;  but  I  am  willing  to  extend  the  grafp 
of  my  admiration,  and  to  praife  the   matter  of  that  pamphlet ;  for  it   is 
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ftrauge  to  be  pkafed  only  with  the  metal  and  pay  no  regard  to  the  jewel 
it  encircles.     The  Reviewers   were  undoubtedly   free  to   pais  over  the  re- 
marks in  filence,  for  the  pxefs  teems  too  copiouily  to  admit  of  a  formal  cri- 
ticifm  upon  every  w^ork^  but  having  undertaken  to  review  it,  they  bound 
themfelves  in  candour  to  do  lomething  more  than  they  have  done.     Their 
obfervations  are  contained  in  four  paragraphs  ;    the   firft  and    (horteft  of 
which  compri2Kis  a  general  eulogy  upon   the  manner  and  fpirit  of  the  re- 
marks 5  and  perhaps  general  terms  are  here  adopted  with  propriety ;  for 
the  manner  of  a  writing  is  obvioufly  oFa  general  nature,  and,  diffufing  it- 
felf  thfough  the  whole,  can  only  be  apprehended  upon  a  thorough  perufal* 
The  fecond  paragraph   infmuates  a  deled  in  the  title   of  the  remarks,  as 
adapted  to  a  book  which  profelfes  to  be  a  criticilm  upon  Dr.  Vincent's 
pamphlet.     But  the  Reviewers  have,  I  think,  not  rightly  apprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  title.     No  fober  man,  I  agree  with  them,  can  really  imagine 
that  any  fyftem   will  effectually  secwe,  fo  as    to  place   beyond  the  reach  of 
wncontiolable  contingencies,  the  moral  conduct   of  our  youth ;  but  furely 
there  is  nothing   unwife  in  hoping  and  believing  that  fuch  a   fyilem  may 
exiit,  as  will  have  foE  its  chief  oh]QS,  the    fecurity   of  that  moral  condud  ; 
and  that  fuch  a  fyftem  will  eff^ectualljy  in  the  common  underllandihg  of  the 
word,  fecure  that  condud,  every  one  muH:  believe  who  remembers  that 
undeniable  autkority  has  declared,  if  a  child  is  trained  up  in  the  way  ho 
Ihottld  go,  he   will  not  afterwards  forfake  it.     Dr.  Vincent  ftylcs  his  pam- 
phlet a  Defence   of  Public  Education,  and  endeavours  to  prov«,  (I  have 
been  at  a  very  great  fchool  and  therefore  to  me  he  does  not  prove),  that 
there  is  no  fyftematic  negled  in  thecondudors  of  public  education.     Now, 
an  opponent  to  Dr.  Vincent's  pamphlet,  if  he  proves,  and  I  think  the  fads 
Ajpport  his  cbnclufion,  that  religious  inftrudion  is  really  and  pradicallvr 
notvvith (landing  the   provifions   of  antiquated   ftatutes,    negledcd    in   our 
I  public  fchools,  flicws,  1  think,  that  public  educ-ation  is  not  defenfible  ex- 
cept in  a  land  of  atheills  and  profligates,  and  conicquently  by  arguing  upon  ^  ^ 
<hc  general  queUion  comprifed  in  the  titrc   page  of  the  Remarks,  gees  at 
once  to  the  ground  and  foundation  of  the  whole  difpute. 

The  3d   paragraph  amounts  \.o  nothing  more  than  an  attempt   to  juftify, 
or  at  leaft  to  palliate,  that  hafte  and  hea^  which  the  author  of  the  Remark* 
!  has  attributed  to  Dr.  Vincent. 

,  Tne  4th  paragraph,  without  canvading  particulars,  'drily  obferves,  that 
fome  of  the  ideas  in  the  Remarks,  on  the  iiibjed  of  the  dailies,  are  not  very 
practicable,  cenlures  the  attempt  to  purify  the  claflics  as  fpccious  and  of 
ai^  evil  tendency,  and  diiplays  an  affedion  for  Terence,  which  an  impar- 
tial reader  muft  fulped.to  have  been  imbibed  in  a  thoughtlefs  hour  at 
Hool,  and  to  be  cherifhed  rather  by  the  propenfity  to  recoiled  with  plea- 
jtire  tho  trifling  araufements  of  our  boyilh  days  than  by  any  real  convidion 
that  elegance  of  phraie  atones  for  licenliouiiiefs  of  fentiment;  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Remarks  is  then  difmilfed  with  a  commendation  of  his  iiAan*. 
iier.  What  then  is  the  matter  of  the  Remarks.?  Does  it  involve  no  quef"- 
hon  interefting  to  lociety  ?  Are  the  religious  principles  of  the  writer  fo 
clearlj  and  articulately  exp.elled  of  an  indifl^Tent  nature,  or,  if  the  Re- 
viewers fancied  thoie  opinions'ivere  eithec  right  or  wrong,  why  did  they 
J^ot  point  out  what  was  cenfurable  or  praiieworthy?  The  ambigaou* 
anguage,  in  vvhicli  they  fpeak  of  their  difient  from  fome  part  of  the  matter 9 
leaves  us  in  igr.orance  of  what  parls^they  think  coofiftent  with  their  owa 
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Opinions;  and  as  they^  from  their  office,  undertake  to  puide  the  mind  ol 
the  public,  I  feel  fome  difficulty   in  apprehending  how  they  juftify,  thuij 
voluntarily,  introducing  to  public  notice  a  writir.g,  which  diicuflfes  fubjedM 
plainly  ot  the  lait  importance^  and,  after  flating  that  they  difapprove  of 
part  of  it,  but  not  pointing  out  what  part,  clofing  their  criticifm  without 
teaching  their  leU  able  readers  to  feparate  the  error  from  the  truth.    I  ar 
not  loliciting  praile  for  the  writer  of  the  Remarks ;  his  principles  mufl  teaci 
Jaim  to  expect  a  better  reward ;  but  I  with  to  fhew   that  the   Reviewer 
have  not  aded  fairly  towards  the  public.     If  the  limits  of  this  letter  couU 
with  decency  be   extended,  and  you.  Sir,  had  not  already  anticipated  ml 
labours,  I  would   endeavour  to  point  out,  wherein  the  calm,  folidjudi 
ment  of  the  author  of  the  Remarks  has  defer ved  not  merely  that  frigid  itj 
lence  which   refufes  ccnfure,  but   the  animated  praife  of  well  placed  ac' 
miration.     His  work  breathes  a  liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry,  and  no  weak  dil 
pofition  to  compromife  with  vicious  praciice  and   vicious  principles;  ^ 
lalK)urs  to  difcriminate,  with  almoft  painful  accuracy,  the  true   from  tl 
£ilfe  opinion,  and  refts  its  pretentions  to  a  difcovery  of  the  proper  mode 
education  on  tiie  unalterable  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  I  woal^ 
therefore,  have  ftrongly  recommended  the  perufal  of  the   matter  of  thi 
book,  whofe  leafl  praiie  is  its  confelfedly  admirable  manner. 

a,  Xi«  A. 
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ANAGRAM. 

FRANCIS  BURDET 

anagrammatized 

makes 

DISTURBANCE, 

which  word  Johnfon  defines  to  be  "  tumult,  violation  of  the  peace,  11 
terruption  of  a  fettled  ftate." 

As  for  the  furplus  T.  R.  and  T.  no  pc^fon  can  hefitate  for  a  moment 
how  to  apply  thele  letters  to  his  three  coadjutors.  Indeed,  they  are  moft 
appofitely  placed,  as  our  readers  will  eafily  perceive,  F — Fox  being  at  the 
head,  and  T — ^To wnfliend  at  the  tail  of  his  party ;  whilg  R  is  the  middle 
jnan  who  ilands  between  the  Buyer  and  the  Seller, 
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OUR  readers  will  no  doubt  participate  in  the  fatisfirtion  which  wc 
have  experienced,  on  receiving  the  information  that  the  Lc  dltare  founded  bv 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle  ^'  for  proving  the  Chriftian  Religion  againft  Infidels," 
is  appointed  to  be  preached  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Le  Bow,  Cbeap- 
iide,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Van-^Mildert*    The  Coiirfc  will  confift  of  24 

Leflures, 
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Le^lares,  to  be  delivered  (according  to   Mr.  Boyle's  will)  on  the  "  firft 
Monday  of  the  refpedt^ve  months  of  January,   February,  March,   April, 
May,  September,  October,  and  November."    The  firft  Ledure  will  be  . 
preached  on  Monday  the  6th  of  September  next.     Divine  Service  to  be-» 
gin  at  eleven  o'cIock.  .     ^ 

F/om  our  knowledge  of  the  learning,  the  abilities,  and  the  principles  of 
this  excellent  divine,  we  have  Ao  helitation  in  prediding  that  the  Courfe 
of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  by  him,  on  this  important  fubjed,  will  be' 
equally  interefting  and  inftruclive :  and  we  truft,  for  the  credit  of  the  me- 
tropolis, that  they,  will  be  as  well  attended  as  the  able  Le6lures  delivered 
during  the  feafon  of  Lent  by  the  venerable  Biftiop  of  London.' 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


THE  unavoidable  length  of  our  review  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  More,  has   ' 

reduced  us  to  the  neceliity  of  poftponing  the  concluding  article  of  the  Blag* 

Jon  Controversy,  Bifliop  Skinner's  Letter,  and  the  favours  of  fome  other 

Correfpondents,  which  were  intended  for  infertion  this  month,  as  well  as 

our  View  of  the  Political  State  of  the  Continent  till  next  number.     We 

feel  the  greater  relu6lance  at  this  delay,  from  the  importance  which  we 

attach  to  the  prefent  movements  of  fome  of  the  greater  powers  of  Europe, 

efpecially  to  the   invalion   of  Persia  by  the   Ruffians,  and  the    fcandalous 

plunder  of  the  minor  ftates,  in  order  to  gratify  the  avarice  or  the  ambition 

of  the  greater,  difguifed  under  the  faftiionable  appellation  of  Indemnifies  i 

as  well  as  from  our  earneft  detire  to  deliver  our  fentiments  on  the  last  new 

Conftitution  of  France,  and   on  the  moft  infamous  libel  on  the  late  and 

prefent  adminiftrations,   which  recently   appeared   in   the   Moniteur,   and 

which,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  was  penned  either  by  the  Great  Conful 

hiqafelf,  or  by  his  hopeful  brother-  Lucien — par  /§-nobile  fratrum ! 


,i'.u.iii..xj;gca3aaag 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 
«IR, 

I  Have  juft  now  feen  your  Review  for  April,  in  which  you  haire  beeti  fo 
good  as  to  infert  my  letter  to  the  'Monthly  Reviewers,  and  Ihall  be  much 
obliged  by  your  correding  my  name,  which  is  there  printed  Etringtcn  ln<- 
llead  otElringfon.  In  page  411,  I.  23,  the  word  sense  ought  to  be  source^ 
and  in  fame  page,  1.  44-,  the  word  puts  (hould  be  put.  In  p.  414,  1.  1,  the 
word  was  (hoald  be  were ;  and  in  lin^  1 5   of  the   fame   page   the   fraction 

1 

—  is  erroneoufly  printed  1-36. 

36  ■"  ^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

THO.  ELRINGrrON. 
Trim  Coll.  DuLUn,  June  25* 

£krata« 


^ 


ERRATA. 

P.  1!5,  line  H,  for  effects  xeisA facts,    . 

■  1,  23,  {ovjirofessional  iq?j1  JzrofessoriaU 

—  116,  I.  is,  for  talent  read  talents, 

—  215,  note  t,  line  5,  for,  «r  read  ^j, 

—  216,  nate  *,  1.  15,  for  those  read  t)iese. 

Pi  note  t>  for  xo^iEv  &  ^Govev  read  xolsw  &  ^fiovei*, 

—  218,  note  *,  for  professional  i^2A  jirofessoriaL 

P.  311,  line  7  from  the  bottom  for  apoilles  or  read  apoftlcs  as^, 
•—313,  in  the  quotation  from  Pope,  for  rudely  read  nobly\ 

—  315,  line  1,  after  seen  infert  that. 

—  316,  note  J,  line  I,  for  chatacters  read  churches. 

—  317,  note,  line  12,  for  ^jr^zf/Zv  read  really. 

^ — ^^321,  note,  line  18,  ior  sciijitwAS  xe^A  scri/iture, 

—  327,  note  *,  line  4,  for  Gae)alerer  read  Gadder ar. 

—  329i  note,  line  32,  for  the  church  read  that  church. 
^-^ line  42,  for  effect  read  affect. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  VOLUME  XII. 


Ekathan;  ou  Les  Ages  de  V Homme ^  traduit  du  Chaldeen,  Par  A. 
Barthes  Marnqiorieres,  Ancien  Lieutenant- Colonel  Helv«tien, 
ci-devant  Charge  des  Affairs  de  France  en  SuifTe,  de  la  Socicte 
Economique^  de  Berne,  de  la  Societe  Literaire  de  Lucerne,  de^  la 
Societc  de  Phyfique  de  Bale  3  torn.  8vo.  A  Paris,  chez  Mara- 
din,  Libraire,  rue  Pavee  S.Andre  des  Arcs,  No:  16.  An.  10. 
1802. 

Elnathan\  or,  the  Ages  of  Marty  tranjlated  from  the  Chaldean. 

THIS  author  has  adopted  the  plan,  which  has  been  often  followed  * 
with  fuccefs,  of  delivering  a  fyftem  of  moraj  or  philofephical 
inftru6tion,  by  means  of  an  interefting  ftory  or  fable.  Many  advan- 
tages of  this  contrivance  are  obvious.  A  number  of  readers  are  al- 
lured by  gneans  of  the  ftory,  who  would  not  regard  a  dida6tic  treatife. 
And  many  important  leflbns  are  printed  deeply  on  the  mind,  when 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  an  interefting  charafter,  which  would  ap- 
pear too  common-place  to  deferve  any  regard,  if  ftated  nakedly  by 
themfelves.  The  fubjeft  which  this  author  has  chofen  is  great  and 
noble,  if  any  can  be.  It  is  a  review  of  the  exiftence  of  man  from  his 
conception  to  his  death,  and  after  that,  of  his  future  exiftence  as  far 
as  our  prefent  knowledge  of  it  reaches ;  with  leflbns  woven  into  the 
ftory,  moral,  political,  and  economical,  for  each  of  the  periods  into 
which  he  thinks  the  exiftence  of  man  may  beft  be  diftributed.  Thefe. 
periods,  or  eras,  are  twelve ;  the  conception  and  birth  of  man,  in- 
fancy, childhood,  youth,  the  age  at  which  we  fix  the  grand  founda- 
tions of  our  future  exiftence,  the  vigour  of  life,  the  maturity  of  life, 
the  decline  of  life,  old  age,  decrepitude,  death,  and  the  eternal 
ftate. 

The  ftory  under  which  the  author  has  given  us  his  opinions  re- 
fpeding  thefe  particulars,  he  has  thought  proper  to  reprefent  as  a 
Chaldean  one,  and  himfelf  of  courfe  as  onlv  a  tranflator.  We  have 
no  objeftion  to  this  method  in  general.  It  may  ferve  to  give  a  vene- 
rable air  to  the  charafters  and  incidents,  which  a  modern  ftory  could 
not  receive.  And  the  author  not  being  put  to  the  trouble  of  painting 
prefent  faflilons  and  fopperies,  as  when  dcfcribing  perfonages  of 
our  own  times  and  quarter  of  the  world,  is  at  liberty  to  occupy  him- 
felf more  with  the  grand  and  fimple  outline  of  human  nature.  But 
when  an  author  takes  this  courfe,  he  ought  moft  religioufly,  as  far  as 
manners  enter  into  his  work,  to  adhere  to  thofe  of  the  country  and 
time  in  which  he  places  the  aftion  of  his  work.     In  this  we  think 
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our  author  has  conCderably  failed.  The  ftory  has  very  little  the  air 
of  an  ancient  ftory,  and  ftill  lefs  that  of  an  eaftern  (lory.  We  do 
not  recoiled,  however,  after -all,  any  inftancc  worth  mcntionine, 
wherein  a  direft  breach  of  this  fort  of  propriety  is  made.  The  fault 
confifts  more  in  the  air  of  the  whole,  than  in  any  particular  inftance. 

As  to  the  execution  of  the  plan,  it  has  a  good  many  faults,  but  a 
good  many  praife- worthy  properties  too ;  and  it  is  but  a  very  fhort 
and  imperfeft. account  which  we  can  give  of  either.  The  life  of  an 
individual  is  traced  through  all  its  ftages,  and  a  train  of  anions  and 
fufferings  afcribed  to  him,  which  conftitute  a  ftory.  But  that  ftory, 
when  compared  with  feveral  others,  cannot  be  called  a  very  inter- 
efting  one.  The  addrefs  however  is  very  confiderable,  with  which 
the  different  inftruSions  which  the  author  means  to  convey,  are  graft- 
ed upon  the  ftory.  And  feveral  of  the  little  fubordinate  ftorics,  or 
epifodes,  being  more  compreffed  than  the  general  one,  are  very  agree-  ; 
able. 

We  cahnot  fay  that  the  'reflexions  in  this  book,  taken  one  by  onCi 
appear  to  us  to  be  very  profound ;  we  rather,  not  unfrequently, 
thought  them  trite  and  common,  though  this  obfervation  by  no  means 
applies  to  every  one  of  them.  But  when  we  regard  them  altogether, 
in  their  connexion,  as  a  train  of  reflexions  on  the  whole  of  human 
life,  they  muft  be  allowed  to  poftefs  a  coniiderable  degree  both  of  in- 
tereft  and  inftrudion.  It  is  at  leaft  to  be  faid  in  their  behalf,  that 
they  are  always  in  favour  of  the  pureft  morality,  of  religion,  and  of 
focial  order.  The  political  defer! ption  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy  is 
profefledly  a  reprefentation  of  that  lately  overthrown  in  France. 
The  author  touches  upon  a  number  of  vices  and  faults ;  but  he  is  fully 
as  favourable  to  it  as  we  fuppofe  an  author  in  France  at  prefcnt  dare  be; 
and  he  exprefsly  vindicates  the  late  unfortunate  king  and  queen,  from 
all  crimmality  of  intention,  or  profligacy  of  charaScr.  We  fliall 
throw  together  a  few  of  his  fcattered  reflexions.  The  natural  gaiety 
©f  the  queen,  (fays  he)  made  her  delight  in  lively  amufements  and 
gay  feftivals,  and  the  king,  though  he  had  always  fliewn  more  natu- 
ral averfion  from,  than  inclination  for,  tumultuous  pleafures,  out  of 
the  extreme  complaifanCe  he  had  for  her,  readily  yielded  to  her  in- 
clinations. The  highly  fociable  difpofition  of  the  queen  made  her 
very  prone  to  throw  off  that  referve  of  behaviour  which  is  thought 
in  princes  neceffary  to  keep  familiarity  at  a  diftance  ;  her  difpofi- 
tion was  rather  to  iAvite  familiarity.  She'  contrived  varieties  of 
amufement,  wherein  fhe  mixed  with  her  courtiers  entirely  as  one  of 
themfelves.  **  She  thought  infupportable  (fays  our  author)  thofe 
forms  of  gravity,  and  of  external  dignity,  which  command  at  a  dif- 
tance ^he  homage  and  veneration  of  fubjedls  in  the  prefence  of  their 
fovereigns." — *•  This  familiarity,  however,  and  thefe  frivolities  did 
liot  fail  to  have  very  fatal  effeSs  with  regard  to  the  monarchy." 
»-— "  Although  the  queen  prefervcd  always  the  great  principles  of 
fidelity  towards  the  king,  her  hufl)and,  (he  had  the  paflionate  defire 
to  make  herfelf  agreeablei  particularly  to  thofe  of  the  courtiers  of 

both 
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both  fexes,  of  whom  fhe  had  formed  for  herfelf  an  intimate  Society; 
in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  keep  at  a  diftance  from  her,  and  even  to  ren-  * 
der  malevolent  to  her,  thofe  among  the  great  men  and  fafllionable 
women,  whom  (he  did  not  equally  admit  to  her  familiarity.  It  is 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  great  number  of  thofe  who  daily  furrounded 
this  fovereigtr,  and  exhaufted  her  favours,  loved  her  not  for  herfelf, 
but  with  a  view  to  appropriate  to  themfelves,  under  her  aufpices, 
and  by  her  credit,  the  firft  place's,  and  the  chief  riches  of  the  ftate. 
This  abufe  of  her  favour  was  carried,  by  thefe  feducing,  .though 
fecretly  avaricious  beings,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  indecency  and  voracity, 
that  the  queen,  whofe  eflential  virtues  were  bounty  and  com palTion  to- 
wards the  miferable,  often  found  herfelf  ftript,  by  her  flattering 
courtiers,  of  the  means  of  relieving  the  unfortunate,  and  even  of  pro- 
viding the  different  articles  of  her  drefs." 

This  will  fuflSce  too  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftilc  of  the  book.     It  does 
not  want  merit :  but  it  is  t6o  florid  and  pompous,  and  verbofe  to  a 
degree  uncommon  even  In  French  books.     On  the  whole,  however, .^ 
though  not  a  work  of  firft  rate  merit,  it  may  be  read  both  with  plea- 
fure  and  with  profit. 

The  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  fufFering  in  the  future  world  con- 
tains fomc'thing  fo  pifturefque  and  pointed,  that  we  cannot  deny  our- 
felyes  the  pleafureof  tranfcribing  it. 

''  Almighty  God !  what  an  abyfs !  Booz,  palpitating  with  terror,  dif^ 
covers  in  it  the  frightful  caverns  where  the  impious  enemies  of  the  eternal 
wifdom  and  his  divine  worlhip  are  fed  witli  never-ending  pains  and  evils. 
In  thefe  flaming  gulphs  the  frantic  mifer  fees  the  infernal  fpirits  melting  in 
caves  of  fire,  that  gold  which  was  the  objed  of  his  idolatry ;  fwallows  it 
burning,  and  ilill  demands  more.  There  the  proud  man  exhaufts  himfelf 
in  convulfive  efforts,  to  rife  above  and  hover  over  the  furfacjc  of  his  infernal 
abode;  while  an  angel  of  darknefs  puflies  him  back  with  contempt  and  vio- 
lence to  the  bottom  of  the  dungeons  deftined  for  thofe  prefumptuous  fpirits 
which  dared  to  brave  their  God  toward  the  commencement  of  time.  There 
the  perverle  mortal,  who  cultivated  familiarity  w'ith  the  fierpenls  of  envy, 
fees  them  eagerly  vomit,  without  ceafing,  upon  his  heart,  their  corrofive 
venom ;  burning  him  with  unexfeinguifhable  fire.  In  thele  horrible  abodes 
the  debauchee,  continually  Simulated  by  adulterous  defires,  throws  himfelf 
with  frightful  bowlings  upon  revolting  obje6ls,  who,  in  frantic  tranfports, 
dart  upon  him  their  rage,  but  never  communicate  pleafure.  There  is  be- 
held the  fenfual  glutton,  whom  a  vile  appetite  had  determined  to  make  his 
belly  his  God,  panting,  with  heavy  fleps,  after  the  cUfcovery  of  the  liquors 
and  fruits  of  the  infernal  regions ;  but  finding  nothing  to  devour  except 
poifons  and  worms.  At  a  little  diflance,  the  wrathful  man,  who  lived  in 
fury,  either  fuUen  or  flantic,  fees  the  fame  darts  which  he  fliarpened  againft 
his  fellow  creature,  changed  into  pointed  daggers,  which  pierce*  his  own 
bofom;  and  which,  di reded  by  ferocious  fpirits,  allow  the  wounds  to  clofe 
only  to  tear  them  open  again  with  redoubled  fuft'ering.  Finally,  'tis  in  this 
abode  of  anguifh  and  of  trouble,  where  death  .continually  pre fents  himfelf  • 
under  the  moft  hideous  forms,  without  difcharging  the  final  dart,  that  the 
mortal  who  has  enervated  himfelf  in  flagnant  indolence,  drags  himfelf  on 
under  that  vice,  amid  the  oppreffive  retinue  of  the  profound  cares  of  eternal 
liflleffnefs.''  G  g  2  Homer'r 
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Homer's  ff^erke,  i^c.  Von  Johann  Hehrich  Vofs,  The  Worh,  or  the 
Iliad  and  Odyjfcy  of  Homer ;  tranjlatcd  out  of  the  original  Greek  /«/# 
German  hexameter  verfe.     13y  John  Henry  Vofs, 

HOiyiER,  the  moft  antient  Greek  author,  whofe  genuine  remains 
have  been  prefer\'ed  to  our  times,  is  alfo  the  greateft  and  moft 
illuftrious  of  all  the  profane  writers  of  antiquity.     The  moft  proba- 
ble accounts  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  reprefent  him  as  having 
flourifhcd  in  Ionia,  about  2700  years  fince ;  at  the  diftance  of  3106 
years  after  the  creation  of  the  world ;  about  170  years  after  the  de- 
ftniftion  of  Troy ;  900  years  before  the  great  era  of  the  birth  of 
JefusChrift.     Of  his  works,  only  the  Iliad,  the  Odyfley,  theBatra- 
chomuomachia,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  hymns,  have  reached  our  agc» 
They  were  moft  probably  fung  by  himfelf,  in  fo  many  different 
places,  and  to  fuch  a  number  of  eagerly  attentive  hearers,  that,  even 
without  farther  care  for  their  prefervation,  they  could  not  haveeafily 
perifhed.     Like  the  Scandinavian  Scalds,  the  Celtic  bards,  and  the 
oaxon  Minftrels  of  thefe  north-weft  parts  of  modern  Europe,  in  the 
dark  ages  of  its  hiftory  ;  there  were,  no  doubt,  in  Greece,  the  Gre- 
cian ifles,  and  thofe  parts  of  Afia  which  were  occupied  by  Greek  colo- 
nifts,  itinerant  poets  who  ftored  their  memories  with  every  amufing 
part  of  knowledge,  who  made  and  repeated  poems  of  their  own,  and 
who  found  it  indifpenfibly  the  intercft  and  duty  of  their  profeflion, 
eagerly  to  learn  and  to  hold  ever  ready  in  their  minds  for  repetition, 
all  the  valuable  pieces  which  were  compofed  by  other  poets,  like 
themfclves :  and  thefe  men  were,  of  courfe,  obliged  by  the  neceffitics 
of  their  mode  of  life,  to  become  the  great  traditionary  prefervers  of 
the  works  of  Homer,  on  account  of  their  unrivalled  popularity,     Be- 
fides,  from  thefe  poems  of  Homer  themfelves,  from  what  the  facred 
fcriptures  relate  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  as  well  as  from  other 
monuments,  we  know  that  the  art  of  writing  cotjld  not  be  unknown, 
nor  unpraftifed  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  age  of  Homer.     If  known 
and  praftifed,  it  would,  of  courfe,  be  employed  in  preferving  thefe 
pieces  fo  famous,  and  fo  excellent,,  even  while  the  author  ftill  lived. 
Till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  they  were  much  lefs  known  in  Greece,  than 
an  Afia  Minor  and  the  Grecian  ifles  of  the  jEgean  Archipelagol  That 
illuftrious  lawgiver  could  not,  indeed,  been  fuch,  if  he  had  not  been 
previoufly  a  mafter  of  the  literature  of  the  jige.     As  (killed  in  a  litera- 
ture confifting  almoft  altogether  of  poetry,  he  was,  neceflarily  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  poems  of  Homer.  He  introduced  them  from  Afia  Minor 
and  the  ifles,  to  Lace  daemon,  in  a  more  complete  and  perfe6k  ftate,  than 
they  had  hitherto  there  appeared  in.  The  Pififtratidae  had  the  honour  of 
making  them  known,  perhaps,  to  ft  ill  greater  advantage  at  Athens. 
From  this  time  they  were  multiplied  in  copies,  by  continual  tran- 
fcription,  more  than  any  other  antient  work.     They  were  depofiied 
in  every  library,  were  fondly  ftudied  by  every  man  of  letters,  wer« 
familiarly  the  favourites  of  the  very  mob,  were  difperfed  wherever 
Grecian  enterprise  penetrated,   were  taught  with  fond  enthufiam 
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wherever  the  genius,  learning,  politenefs,  and  philofophy  of  Grefece 
came  to  be  imitated  and  admired.  When  the  learning  and  civility 
of  Greece  and  Rome  fell  in  the  triumph  of  barbarifm ;  the  copies 
of  the  epic  poem's  of  Homer  were  happily  too  numerous,  and  too 
extenfively  difperfed  to  leave  it  poflible  that  they  fliould  be,  then, 
utterly  loft. 

After  the  revival  of  learning,    and  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  firft  edition  of  the  works  of  Homer  was  printed  at  Flo* 
rcnce,  in  the  year  1488.    They  were  reprinted  feveral  times  in  Italy, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  next  forty  years.    They  came,  foon  after,  to  oc* 
cupy  the  prcfles  of  Flanders  and  Germany.     Henry  Stephens,  to  whofe 
labours  all  Grecian  learning  is  fo  much  indebted,  gave  a  noble  edition 
of  the  works  of  Homer  in  his  colleftion  of  Greek  poets,  of  which  the 
firft  volume  was,  in  the  year  1566,  publiflied  at  Paris.     They  were 
fplendidly,  but  incorreclly,  printed,  in  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  by  the  Elzevirs,  at  Amfterdam.     They  were  printed  at  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  London,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fame  century. 
Barnes  gave  his  edition  of  Homer  at  Cambridge,  in  17 11.     It  was 
fucceedcd  by  the  noble  edition  of  Clarke,  the  pride  of  the  critical 
literature  of  England,     The  editions  of  Ernefti  and  Villoifon,  are 
now,  on  the  Continent,  preferred  to  that  of  Clarke.     Copies  of 
thefe  admirable  poems  have  been,    alfo,  multiplied  in  numberlefs 
editions  of  fmaller  form  and  more  carelefs  typographical  execution. 
.   It  was  natural  that  poems,  the  pride  of  antient  genius,  fo  for- 
tunately preferved,  fo  often  reprinted,  fliould  be  illuftrated  by  many 
commentaries,  and  made  the  fubjeds  of  many  attempts  at  tranflation. 
They  have  been,  indeed,  ambitioufly  tranflated  into  all  the  poliflied 
languages  of  modern  Europe.    No  ancient  author  has  been  more  for- 
tunate in  tranflators,  than  Homer.     Turco  and  Cefarotti  have  natu- 
ralized the  Iliad  in  the  language  of  Italy.     The  verfions  of  Dacier, 
Rochefort,  and  Bitaube,  are  diftinguilhed  in  France.     The  loofe  and 
incorredt  verfion  of  Chapman,  once  famous  in  England,  was  fuper- 
fedcd  by  the  nobler  work  of.  Pope,  which  is  ftill   preferred  to  the 
profe  attempt  of  Macpherfon,  and  to  the  blank-verfe  trapflation  by 
Cowper.     Burger,  Vofs,  and  Stollberg,  all  endowed  with  true  poetic 
genius,  attempted,  almoft  at  the  fattic   time,  to  add  the  works  of 
Homer  to  the  poetical  riches  of  the  language  of  Germany.     Burger 
left  his  undertaking  unfiniflied.    Count  Stollberg  was  more'perfever- 
ing,     Vofs  alone  compleated  the  tranflation  of  both  the  Iliad  and  the 
OdyfTey,  and  this.with  fuch  fuccefs  that  his  fellow-countrymen  now 
boaft  that  his  tranflation  excels  all  others  which  have  been  ever 
named  in  competition  with  it. 

It  is  in  hexameter  verfcs ;  a  mode  of  verfification  which  is  fup- 
pofed  by  many  to  accord  better  with  the  genius  of  the  German,  .than 
with  that  of  any  other  modern  language.  But,  it  is  difBcult  for  one 
who  confiders  this  matter  with  due  care,  to  believe,  that  there  is  any 
thing  but  the  prejudice  created  by  the  ciiftomary  ufe  of  rhyme,  to 
hinder  any  modern  language  from  being  agreeably  moulded  in  poetry, 
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to  all  the  unrhyming  meafures  and  forms  of  verfe  which  were  in  nfe 
among  the  ancients.     The  ancient  and  the  modern  languages  confift 
equally  of  founds — of  articulate  founds.     Thofe  founds  arc  produced 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  throat  and  articulating  organs  ading  upon 
the  air  which  paffes  in  refpiration,  into  and  out  of  the  lungs.    Thofe 
vibrations  arc  modified  by  time,  when,  for  indancc,  more  or  fewer  of 
them  pa(s  in  the  fpace  of  a  fccond  \  which  produces  highnefs  or  lownefs 
of  tone.     They  unite  in  the  compofition  of  notes  or  tones:  andthefe 
are,  again,  modified  by  time,  when  the  pulfation  upon  the  throat  or 
other  vibrating  inftrument  is   interrupted  and   renewed,  .and  is  fo 
intenupted  and  renewed  more  or   lets    frequently.      Hence  arife, 
for  the   vibrations,     the    whole    notes  of    the  mufical  fcale ;   and 
for   the   pulfations,    that    which   is  diAinguiflied    as  the    time   of 
mujic  or  cjfpeech.    When  the  vibrations  are  thofe  of  great  vibrating 
bodies,   and  are   communicated  through   an    extenfive  column   or 
aimofpherc  of  air;  the  found  is  hud  stnAjirong,     If  the   vibrating 
bodies  be,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  fine  and  fmall,  and  if  the  vi- 
bfations  be  confiaed  within  a  very  narrow  atmofphere  ;  then,  are  the 
founds/^/  SindfmalL  All  the  founds,  therefore,  which  are  ufed,  whe- 
ther in  mufic  or  fpeech,  are  either  high  or  iow^  in  reference  to  the 
mufical  fcale  ;  or  ^uick  or  JI$w  in  their  interruptions,  renewals,  and 
fuccellions,  as  difFereat  tones  or  colle£iions  of  vibrations ;  or  Jirongot 
Joft  in  regard  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  vibrating  bodies,  and  the  extent 
of  the  mafs  of  air  through  which  the  vibrations  are  communicated. 
Thefe  modifications  belong  to  the  founds  of  fpeech,  juft  as  much  as 
to  thofe  of  mufic.     Human  fpeech  has  its  fcale  of  notes,  juA  as  well 
as  mufic  ;  but  that,  a  narrower  fc^le.     It  employs  its  tpnes  in  a  difr 
order  as  to  mufical  arrangement,  which  is  indifpenfibly  neceflary  to 
the  proper  ends  of  fpeech,  but  which  muft  forever  difiinguifh  it  from 
mufic,  though  this  be  the  permanent,  indelible  diftinSion  between 
them.     Speech,  as  to  mufical  cfFeS,  bears  nearly  the  fame  relation 
to  miific  which  inarticulate  founds  bear  to  articulate  (bunds,  for  th^ 
ufes  of  fpeech. 

Now,  thefe  modifications  of  the  founds  of  fpeech  are,  by  invin-r 
cible  necefiSty,  common  to  the  ancient  with  the  modern  langdagts. 
No  fpeech  can  be  uttered  which  is  not  fubjeft  to  them.  It  muft  b^ 
high  or  low,  quick  or  flow,  loud  or  foft.  Is  there  any  thing  pecu- 
liar to  the  combinations  of  founds  compofing  the  modern  languages, 
that  does  not  fall  under  thefe  modifications  ?  Nothing. — Is  not  every 
thing  in  the  founds  of  fpeech,  which  can  be  reduced  under  thef6 
modifications,  reconcilcable  to  the  profody  and  the  poetical  meafures 
of  the  ancients  ?  Undoubtedly.  Emphajis  which  affeSts  both  the 
length  or  fhortnefs,  and  the  ftrength  or  foftnefs  of  the  fyllables  and 
words  on  which  it  falls,  belonged  not  lefs  to  the  enunciation  of  the 
ancient  languages  when  they  were  living  fpeeches,  than  it  now  does 
to  the  modern.  Accent j  as  ufed  in  the  enunciation  of  the  words 
of  our  modern  tongues,  peculiarly  modifies  the  quantity  of  the 
fyllables  on  which  it  falls,  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  fome  of 
the  laws  of  ancient  profody.  But,  it  does  not  dcftroy  all  quantity : 
'  ^  '  and. 
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and,  if  it  do  not  entirely  deftroy  quantity  ;  it  cannot  have  the  efFe6l  to 
render  the  languages  to  which  it  belongs,  incapable  of  thofe.  poetical 
meafures,  and  thofe  combinations  of  verfes  which  have  -been  ufed  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  antiquity.  Nay,  accents  were  even  em-p- 
ployed,  and  as  it  ihould  feem,  unavoidably  and  indifpenfibly  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themfelves,  in  the  living  and  ge- 
nuine enunciation  of  their  refpedlive  fpeeches.  And,  though  we  be 
ftill,  in  regard  to  their  nature  and  ufes,  but  very  imperfeftly  in- 
formed;  yet,  the  mod  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  accents  ufed  in 
the  ancient  languages  did  not  effentially  differ  in  chara6ler  from  thofe 
which  are  retained  by  the  moderns.  .  Quintilian's  account  of  the 
matter,  if  every  thing  elfe  could  be  entirely  reconciled  to  it,  would 
almoft  fet  the  truth  of  this  pofition  b^ond  all  doubt. 

"  There  is  difficulty  (fays  he)  in  learning  to  ufe  the  accents  in  the  Greek 
language,  with  invariable  propriety  and  delicate  corre6tnefs ;  becaufe  the 
diafe^ts  give  rife  to  great  variety  and  uncertainty  in  its  pronunciation;  fo 
that  the  very  fame  uleofthe  accents  which  is,  in  one  inftance,  quite  wron^, 
becomes,  in  others,  perfectly  right.  With  us,  the  rule  for  the  ule  of  the  ac« 
cents  is  very  eafy  and  fimple.  In  every,  word  in  the  Latin  language,  there 
fall*  upon  one  of  every  three  fyllables,  an  acute  accent;  and  this,  whetiier 
the  word  do  not  confift  of  more  than  three  fyllables,  or  be  compofed-  of  a 
longer  fucceffion  o^  fyllables^  than  three..  Of  the  three  fyllables,  it  is  al- 
ways either  the  firfl  or  the  fecond,  never  the  third  which  is  accented.  If 
the  middle  one  of  the  three  fyllables  l)e  long;  it  is  always  enunciated  with 
either  a  circumflex  or  an  acute  accentuation.  If  the  middle  fy liable  be 
ftiort,  its  found  is  grave  or  low;  and  the  acute  accent  falls,  then,  upon  the 
firft  fy  liable.  There  is,  somew/ieie,  in  evey  word,  an  acute  accent;  but,  in  no 
word,  more  than  one  acute  accent.  That  accent  can  never  fall  upon  the 
lalt  fyllable  of  a  word;  and,  in  diifyllables,  therefore,  is  always  upon  the 
firft  of  the  two.  Befides,  there  is  never  a  circumflex  accent  on  the  fame 
word  which  has  an  acute  accent,  becaufe  the  acute  accent  has  alfo  the 
effed  of  the  circumflex :  and  therefore,  neither  acutp  nor  circumflex  can 
ever  fall  upon  the  lall  lyllable  of  any  word/'* 

Does  it  not  appear  from  this  paflage,  that  in  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Latin  tongue  when  it  was  a  living  fpeech,  the  acute 
and  the  circumflex  accents  performed  always  the  exaft  part  of  our 
prefent  Englifh  accents ;  while  the  grave  accent  had  its  effc£l  merely 
•n  fyllables  which  were  pronounced  very  faint  and  low,  as  is,  for 
inftance,  the  fecond  fyllable,  the  /,  in  the  Englifli  word  nation?  The 
Greek  ufe  of  the  accents  differed  from  the  Latin  not  in  principle  and 
in  nature,  but  in  the  greater  variety  of  its  exceptions  and  deviations 
from  one  fimple,  general  rule.  If  this  be  fo;  there  is  not  the  flightcft 
peculiarity  in  the  ftrudlure  of  the  modern  languages  to  make  them 
«nfit  to  receive  the  fame  metrical  arrangement  of  founds  in  poetry, 
^hich  we  (o  much  admire  in  the  poetry  of  the  ancients ;  the  learned 
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diflertations  which  would  refer  the  melody  of  Engliih  verfe,  entirely 
to  the  power  of  accents^  paufes,  and  rhyme,  are  a  labour  in  vain ; 
and  it  is  not  a  faotaftic  effort,  but  a  noble  improvement  to  harmonize 
any  modern  language  to  the  pure  epic  meafures  of  Grecian  antiquity. 
We  have  to  honour  Milton  and  Voss  for  fuch  illuflrious  endea- 
vours :  but  Englifli  partiality  will  fcarcely  deny  the  hexameters  of 
Voss  to  excel  in  this  refpeft  the  iambics  of  Milton  and  his  Britifh 
imitators. 

In  reading  this  noble  verfion  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey,  it  }s  im- 
poflible  even  for  an  Englifhman,  a  (tranger  to  the  delicacy  and  foft- 
nefs  of  the  beft  German  pronunciation  in  Saxony  and  at  Berlin,  not 
to  acknowledge,  that  in  fweetnefs,  dignity,  and  charming  variety  Vofs 
feems  to  have  rivalled  Homer>  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  poflible  for  any 
tranflator  to  rival  a  great  mailer  whofe  works  he  tranflates.  The 
Germans  aflure  us,  that  it  is  genuine  German  phrafeology,  exhibiting 
the  native  colours,  thofe  undeiineable  powers  with  which  cuftomary 
ufe  has  gradually  invefted  all  the  words  and  phrafes-of  the  language, 
not  at  all  a  cramped,  unnatural  aflbciation  of  German  words  in  a 
Greek  and  Latin  ft.ruSure,  ndr  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  with 
German  terminations,  which  Voss  has  employed.  Of  his  fidelity 
in.  the  tranflation,  we  may  venture  to  judge  by  the  comparifon 
of  fome  paffages  with  the  original.  Pope's  tranflation  of  the 
Iliad,  Dry  den's  tranflation  of  the  firft  book  of  the  fame  work,  and 
Burger's  verfions  of  feveral  books,  both  in  Iambic  and  in  Hexameter 
verfe,  lie  now  before  us.  We  (hall,  therefore,  exhibit,  in  com- 
parifon, a  very  few  extraSs  from  thefe  tranflations,  alfo.  The  intro- 
duSory  lines  of  the  Iliad,  are  familiar  to  almoft  every  reader  of 
poetry : — • 

OiuvoTat  T«  waff  I'    Ato(  ^'cTf^fiUro  ffovTin 
*£|  ov  ^n  roc  v^urx  ilocarv  tdv  l^iaMn 

Thefe  lines  are,  by  Dryden,  thus  tranflated  :— 

"  The  wrath  ofPeleus'  son,  0  muse,  refound; 

Whofe  dire  effeds  the  Grecian  army  found  ; 

And  many  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight 

Were  fent,  in  early  youth,  to  fhades  of  night ; 

TAeir  limbs,  apr^  to  dogs  and  vultures  made : 

So  was  the  swereign  will  of  Jove  ohey*d\ 

From  that  ill-omen'd  hour  when  strife  begun 

Betwixt  Atrides' great,  and  Thetus' godlike  fon," — Dryden. 

Wc  diftinguifli  whatever,  in  this  and  the  following  verfion  of 
thefe  lines,  appears  to  be,  at  once,  fufficicntly  poetical,  and  truly 
faithful  tp  the  original,    Dryden  dws  not  employ  a  greater  number 
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of  fyllables  than  Homer,  nor  even  fo  many.  But,  his  vcrfion  is 
loofc,  eafy,  dignified,  various  in  melody,  and  incorreS.  In  how  very 
fmall  a  part  of  thefe  eight  lines,  is  he  truly  faithful  to  the  fenfe  of 
Homer.  Of  Dryden's  rhymes,  however,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  Ipftinefs  and  variety  of  unrhyming  hexa^ 
meters,  than  thofc  of  any  other  Englifli  poet.  He  has,  here,  more  of 
Homer  in  his  numbers  than  in  any  thing  elfe. 
Pope,  who  has  bellowed  the  moft  generous  praife*  on  the  attempt 
,  of  Dryden,  had  the  verfion  of  this  great  mafter  before  him,  when 
he  tranflatcd  thefe  fame  lines.  But  he  has  fcarcely  executed  the 
talk  better. 

''  Thenarath  of  Pekus^  son,  the  direful  fpring 

Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  goddefs,  fing! 

That  wrath  which  hurVd  to  Pluto  s  gloomy  reign. 

The  fquls  of  mighty  Chiefs,  untimely  (lain ; 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied,  on  tlie  naked  fliore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  ftrove. 

Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will  of  Jove." — Pope. 

Pope  IS  far  from  being  happy  in  the  tranflation  of  thefe  intro- 
duftory  lines.  He  is  not  more  faithful  than  Drydeii,  to  the  fenfe  of 
Homer.  His  verfion  abounds  in  epithets  which  might  be  taken  away 
I  without  injury  to  the  fenfe.  The  places  are  few,  in  which  he  has 
caught  the  meaning  of  the  Grecian  bard,  with  remarkable  felicity. 
The  power  of  his  numbers  does  not  here  excel  the  dignity,  nor  equal 
the  mellifluent  variety  of  thofe  of  his  mafter,  Dryden. 

Burger,  whofe  ballads  have  been  univerfally  admired,  made  an  ex- 
periment of  tranflating  the  Iliad  into  Iambic  German  verfe.  Upon 
trial,  he  thought  this  to  be  lefs  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  Homer,  than 
he  fuppofed  that  he  might  find  hexameters.  The  following  is  his 
hexameter  of  the   introduSory  lines  of  the  Iliad  ;— 

'*  Gottin,  finge  den  Zorn  der  Pcleiden  Achilleus, 

lenen  verderblichen,  w^lcher  der  Griechen  unennbares  weh  Schufi 

Viele  tapfere  feelen  der  helden  dera  Aides  zufliefs, 

Ihrc  Leichnam  aber  den  hunden  und  allem  Gevogel 

Dar  zum  Raubmahl  both.     So  ward  zeus  wille  vollendet, 

Seit  der  zeit,  da  zuerft  Agamemnon,  herrlcher  der  volker, 
Und  der  gottliche  held  Achilleus  hadernd  fich  trennten." 

We  were  about  to  mark  in  italics,  thofe  particular  words  and 
phrafes  in  which  this  tranflator  has  the  moft  happily  and  faithfully 
cxpreffed  the  import  of  the  original  Greek  verfes.  But,  in  truth, 
there  is  fcarce  a-  word  in  his  verfion  which  due  regard  to  the  original 
did  not  demand ;  and,  in  that  original,  hardly  a  colour  or  (hade  of 
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meaning  which  has  been  loft  in  the  tranflatit}n.  Once  or  twice  in 
ihcfe  lines,  Burger  is  too  profaic:  once  or  twice  he  exhibits  an  awk- 
ward novelty  in  the  combination  of  his  words  into  phrafes.  But,  his 
lines  have  the  power  of  poetry,  and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  rigoroully 
faithful  to  Horaer. 

The  following  is  the  verfion  of  Vofs.  There  is  in  his  lines  more 
of  the  lofty  melody  of  hexameter  verfe,  than  we  can  difcern  iathofe 
of  Burger : — 

"  Singe  den  zorn,  O  gottinn,  des  Peleiaden  Achilleus, 
Ihn  der  cntbrannt  den  Achaiern  iinnennbaren  jammer  erregto 
Und  viel  tapfere  feelen  der  heldenfohne  zum  AYs 
Seudete^  aber  (ie  felbit  ziim  raub  darilellte  den  hunden, 
Um  dcm  gevogel  uraher.     So  ward  zeus  wille  vollendet : 
Seit  dem  tag',  als  erll  durth  bittern  zank  fich  entzweiten, 
Atreus  fohn,  der  herfcher  des  volks,  und  der  edic  Achilleus." 

Both  the  German  tranflators  have  confined  their  verfions  within 
Hit  fanie  number  of  lines  in  which  the  fenfe  is  exprcfled  in  the  ori- 
ginal. The  Englifli  tranflators  ufe  each  one  line  more.  Yet,  is 
iiot  the  number  of  fyllables  in  the  Englifli,  greater  than  that  in  the 
original  Greek,  or  in  the  German  verfions.  But,  the  Englifli  tranf- 
lators in  the  licence  they  ufe,  have  omitted  fome  minute  circumftances 
which  are,  by  the  Germans,  faithfully  exprefled. 

In  the  comparifon  of  Burger's  verfion  with  that  of  Vofs,  we  fliould 
incline  to  give  the  preference  to  Vofs's  firft  line.  The  melody  ,of 
Vofs's  fecond  line  is,  alfo,  nobler  than  that  of  Burger's.  But  avhofj^v 
IS  more  faithfully  tranflatcd  in  the  lenen  verderhlichen  of  Burger,  than 
in  the  Ihn  der  ent  hrannt  of  Vofs.  Burger's  third  line  is  pqrbaps 
letter  than  that  of  his  rival,  Sendete  is  feeble  in  comparifon  with 
2,ujliefs.  In  the  foyrth  line,  Vofs,  tranflating  aWoJ?  literally  fie 
feJhJi^  has  given  the  true  fenfe  of  his  author  much  lefs  clearly  and 

.  forcibly  than  either  Burger  who  ufes,  in  the  fame  places,  LeichnaMy 
or  the  Englifli  tranflators  who  employ  the  correfponding  word,  I'mbs. 
The  ancients,  in  the  days  of  Homer,  regarded  the  foul  as  the  lead 
important  part  of  the  human  being,  as  but  a  feeble,  tiny  fliade,  after  it 
was  parted  from  the  body  :  and  Homer  might,  therefore,  with  little 
impropriety,  ufe  a»Toi)«  emphatically  for  the  bodies,  the  fubftantial 
parts  of  the  Greeks.  But,  we  regard  the  foul,  as  the  living  being— 
the  body,  as  but  its  grofs  and  crazy  vehicle,  not  ftjperior,  if  once  de- 
fcrted  by  the  foul,  to  common  clay.-  Nothing,  then,  could  be  more 
impreper  than  Vofs*s  ufe  oiftefelbjiy  in  this  particular  place.  ^.^  ^ 
.  iT£>6/iTo  $ovhri  is  franflated  by  both  the  Germans,  happily  and  with 
ftria  fidelity,  in  the  fame  words.  Dryden  has,  likewifc,  exprefled 
the  fenfe  of  thefe  words  well ;  though  obeyd  which  he  employs,  be 
much  lefs  true  to  the  original,  than  vollendet.  But  Pope's,  fuch  was 
the  Jov' reign  ioom^  and  futh  the  will  of  Jove  is  licentious,  feeble,  and 

'  verbofe.  Vofs's  two  laft  of  thefe  feven  lines  feem  to  be  preferable 
to  the  two  laft  of  Burger.  Seit  dem  tag'  is  better  than  Burger's  Sett 
der  Zelt.     But,  Dryden's  ill-omen  dhour^  though  more  paraphraftical, 

is 
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is  certainly  more  correSly  exprcffivc  than  cither  of  the  German 
phrafes.  None  of  all  thefe  tranflators  has  given  the  genuine  fenfc 
of  the  epithet  ^!'og  which  occurs  in  the  laft  line  of  the  original.   . 

In  one  thing  elfe,  the  fenfe  of  Homer  has  been,  undoubtedly,  mif- 
taken  by  all  thefe  tranflators.    Ato?  i'  itsXhsto  gcvXii  are  by  the  l\  plainly 
indicated  to  be  parenthetical.     Homer  means  not  to  connedl  thefe 
words  with  either  the  preceding  or  the  following  lines.     Yet,  all  the 
tranflators,  but  more  cfpecially  Pope,  explain  the  pafTage,  as  if,  with 
the  word  wao-*,  the  poet  broke  off  from  his  addrefs  to  his  mufe ;  and  ut- 
tered the  following  two  lines  ^nd  a  half  in  penfive  unaddreflTed  reflec- 
tion with  himfelt.     But,  Homer  evidently  continues  the  addrefs  to 
his  mufe,  throughout  the  feven  lines,  without  other  interruption  than 
fuch  a  momentary  one,  as  an  Englifh   peafant  might  make,  at  the 
moft  afflifting  part  of  his  tale,  to  fay,  with  a  figh,  //  was  God^s  will! 
In  thefe  introduftory  lines  the  poet  firft  requefls  his  mufe  to  fing  the 
wrath  of  Achilles;  then  hints  at  the  efFefts  which  gave  importfxnce 
to  that  wrath  ;  then,  as  if  the  mufe  had  aflced,  **  Where  Jhall  I  bigin? 
anfwers,  i|  So  ^,  &c.     The  poet  means  not  to  fay,  Jove^s  willwasfuU 
filled  from  that  ttmey  or  the  Greeks  were  afflicted  from  that  time\  but, 
pddefs  fing  the  wrath  and  its  effects  from  that  time.     Such  is  fo  ob- 
vioufly  the  fenfe  of  Homer,  that  one  cannot  fee,  without  furprife, 
fo  many  eminent  tranflators    to   have   miftaken    it,    or  at  leaft  to 
have  exprefled  themfelvcs  with  an  ambiguity  which  will  not  allovr 
us  to  infer,  that  they  did  not  miftake  it. 

Of  thefe  four  tranflations,  it  muft  be  owned  that  the  two  Englifli 
ones  are  the  more  paraphraflical,  and  the  more  poetical.  The  two 
German  ones  are  more  minutely  faithful  and  Ampler,  but  Icfs  eafy 
and  animated.  Dryden,  not  in  other  refpe<Eis,  inferior  to  his  ri^ 
vals,  has,  in  the  ufe  of  the  word  Knights^  a  fort  of  technical  term 
in  modern  manners,  violated  propriety  more  grofsly  than  any  of 
them. 

The  comparifon  of  all  the  four  tranflations  is  not  neccflary  to  be 
continued.  Let  us  next  compare  Pope  and  Vofs  in  a  palfage  of  fub- 
lime,  vivid,  and  pifturefque  dcfcription. 


At/Tov  HutMnos'  0  y  fi-  vvzri  loixus,  &€.*'— II.  I.  44:. 

Pope's  tranflation  of  thefe  lines  and  a  few  others  immediately  fol- 
lowing them,  is — 

"  And,  from  Olympus*  lofty  tops  defconds. 
Bent  was  his  bow^  the  Grecian  hearts  to  woand> 
Fierce,  as  be  mov'd,  his  iihtrjbafts  rejound. 
.  Breathing  revenge,  afudden  night  befpread ; 
And  gloomy  darknefs  roll'd  around  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  he  twanged  bis  deadly  bow; 
And,  hifling,  fly  the  feather 'd  fates  below,  &c." 

Vofs's 
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Vofs's  parallel  tranflation  is,  as  follows — 

*'  Schncll  von  den  hohn  des  Olympos  cnteilet'er  zurnendes  lierzcns, 
Auf  der  fchultcr  den  bogfin  und  ringfverfchloflenen  koclier. 
J.aut  erfchollen  die  pfcile  zugleich  an  des  zurncnden  fchultcr, 
Als  er  einher  fich  bcwegt* :  crwandeltc  duller  wie  nachtgraun. 
Sczte  fich  drauf  von  den  fchiffcn  cntfernt,  und  fchncllte  den  pfeil  ab.*' 

Vofs  has,  here,  fupprefled  no  images  nor  circumftances :  and  he. 
has  added  none.     He  is  rigoroufly, faithful  to  the  original  :  and  he 
gives  the  very  painting  which  is  fo  impreflively  offered  to  the  mind's 
eye  by  Homer.     His  meafures  have  not,  indeed,  in  thefe  lines,  thcj 
noble  high-founding  melody  of  thofe  of  his  mailer.     Eut,  his  phrafesl 
are  at  once  true  to  the  proprieties  of  the  German  idiom,  poetical, 
and  endowed  with  fufficient  dignity  and  force  of  expreffion*     Pop 
has  tranflated  the  fame  lines  very  impcrfeftly.     He  does  not  fcem  toj 
have  perceived  the  beauty  and  fublimity  of  the  imagery  in  this  paflage 
We  have  diftinguifhed  in  italic  charafters,  the  only  words  in  his  vcr 
iion,  which  corrcfpond  to  words  in  the  Greek.     How  very  few  the 
are !  Where  he  has  not  abfohitely  miftaken  Homer's  meaning,  h 
has,  however,  enfeebled  and  debafed  it  by  licentious  paraphrafe.    H 
has  omitted  many  beautiful  little  circumftances,  in  which  there  wa 
nothing  incompatible  with  modern  habits  of  thinking  or  modes  o 
phrafeology,  to  juftify  the  omifTlon.     The  laft  of  his  lines  here" 
quoted,  is  in  a  very  vicious  tafte.  The  ^^  feathered  fates  ^* — an  expref-* 
iion  fo  obvioufly  quaint  and  puerile,  is  copied  from  Dryden's  para- 
phrafe of  the  fame  paflage.  ,       , 

We  (hall  next  feleft  a  few  lines  from  that  which  is  called  the 
catalogue  of  the  (hips,  in  the  fecond  book.  The  tranflation  of  fuch 
a  paflage  was  neceflfarily  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  thofa 
materially  different  from  the  difficulties  which  were  to  be  overcome] 
in  tranflatipg  the  lines  we  have  already  conlidered.* 

A(pyeioy  Ts  Ko^.vdoy  IvxTlfA^vxi  te  KXsuvx^^ 
O'/ S'  'fv^mjinv  Ti  X':*  a.iirn'.'nv  T»i6:a(rex>v, 

Iliad,  B.  569. 

*'  The  proud  Mycenae  arms  her  martial  pow^s, 
Clepne,  Corinth,  with  imperial  towVs, 
Fair  Artthyreti,  Ornia  s  fruitful  plain, 
And  iEgion,  and  Adraftus,  ancient  reign ; 
And  thofe  who  dwell  along  the  fandy  Ihorc, 
And  where  Pellene  yields  her  fleecy  (tore. 
Where  Ilelice  and  Hyperefia  lie. 
And  Gonoelfa's  fpires  falute  the  Iky,** — Pope. 

<^  Dann 
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^  Dann  die  Mykena  bewohnt,  die  ftadt  voll  prangender  haufcr, 
Aujh  die  reiche  Korinthos,  und  fchongebaute  Kleonaj 
Auch  die  Orneia  beftellt,  und  Arathyreelis  Ucker, 

Sikyon  audi,  wo  wordem  der  held  Adraflos  gewallet, 

Hyperefia  dann,  und  die  felfepftadt  GonoefTa  5 
Auch  die  Pellene  gebaut,  und  y\gion  ringfuni  beftellet, 
Und  die  gellad  uinher,  und  Hclike  grun  von  ebnen.'' — Voss. 

The  fenfe  of  the  original  feven  lines  is  exprefied  by  Vofs  in  the 
fame  number  of  lines.  Pope  tranflates  it  in  eight  lines  :  yet,  his 
vcrfes  of  ten  fyllables  being  Ihorter  than  the  hexameters  of 
Homer  and  Vofs ;  if  he  had  omitted  no  circumftances  of  the  de- 
fcription,  his  verfion  would  certainly  have  been  more  concife  and 
energetic  than  that  of  his  German  rival.  But,  in  his  \vfo  firft  verfes, 
the  important  defcriptive  epithets  of  the  original  are  entirely  loft. 
Surely,  if  he  had  comprehended  their  fenfe,  he  could  not  have  thus 
marred^  the  beauty  and  intereft  of  the  paflage,  by  overlooking  them. 
By  Vofs,  they  have  been  fuccefsfully  exprefled  in  German.  Pope 
has,  however,  made  the  lift  of  names  of  places,  here,  more  poe- 
tically elegant  and  dignified,  than  if  he  had  fervilely  adhered  to 
his  original.  But,  then,  he  has  deftroyed  or  falfified  almoft  all  the 
hiftorical  fads  in  this  part  of  Homer's  piclurefque  map  of  ancient 
Greece.  Vofs  has,  alfo,  ufed  an  unfuitable  licence,  in  omittihg  to 
give  the  import  of  AiVj^Xoy  t' ay«,  and  in  tranflating  Evfir;tv  by  griin 
vm  ebnen*  By  Burger  *E;\*xi!»  8t/^«r»y  has  been  more  faithfully  ren- 
dered,  Die  weite  He  like. 

We  fele6l  a  few  lines  from  the  defcription  of  one  of  the  battles. 

*'  'Avraf  0  TUJ  a?^ujv  itt  ivaTiu  to  art^ac  ocy^^uv 

'.Aiccvros  S*  ahinn  ^y-zC"  T£Aaft«vijt^:x.o 

Ziui  yoi^  ol  vf/A-tf-^^'  or  ajxjivov*  (^uji  f^^X''^  "^^^ 

Xiv:  ^6  7r»  r?j^  AJ'a.vS'  or   v^ilvy^;  h  ^o(3vv  w^jrs" 

Xt^  Jf  T»^«'v,  o''^«S:v  ^e  o-oixo^  /SaAsv  ett  r:x.&on<j)>' 

T^iffai'oi  wotte  t^jots  f(p'  ofti^cv,   S^j^*   soixus 

'EvT|3WflpX/f»/x£yof,  oXiyov  yow  yowvo,-  atf4.iipuv.^* — Iliad,  A.  540 — 547» 

"  Ab-rltcts  durchflog  cr  der  anderen  manner  gefch wader, 
Mordend  rait  lanz*  und  fchwert  und  gewaltigcn  fteinen  des  feldes; 
Ajax  nur  vermicd  er  im  kampf,  den  Tclamouiden; 
I^enn  ihni  eiferte  Zeus,  wann  denn  ftarkcren  raann  cr  bekampfte. 
Zeus  der  allmachtige  fandte  nun  furchte  |n  die  f'cele  des  Ajas. 
^tarrend  ftand,  und  warf  cr  den  laftenden  fchild  auf  die  fchultcr, 
^liichtete  dann,  umfchauend  in  mannergewiibl,  wie  ein  raubthier, 
^iicjkw'drts  haufig  gewandt,  mit  langfam  wechfclnden  knieen. — VosS# 

'^  (By  the  long  lance,  the  fword,  or  ponderous  ftone. 

The  ranks  lie  fcattcr'd,  and  the  troops  o  erthrown) 

Ajax  he  Ihuns,  through  all  the  dire  debate, 

And  fears  that  arm  whofe  force  he  felt  fo  late. 

But  partial  Jove,  efpoufing  'He6tor*s  part. 

Shot  heav'nbrcd  horrour  through  the  Grecian's  heart  5 

ConfUi'd 
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Confu8*d,  unncrv'd  in  Hc<5tor*s  prcfence  grown, 
Amsiz'd  he  flood,  with  terrors  not  his  own. 
O'er  his  broad  back,  his  moony  ihield  he  threw. 
And  glaring  rounds  bj  tardy  fteps  withdrew.^ — Pope. 

Of  fervilc  fidelity  to  the  original.  Pope,  even  here,  (hews  lefs  than 
Vofb.  Yet,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  in  the  whole,  Pope  here 
triumphs  unrivalled;  throwing,  not  only  Vofs,  but  even  Homer  him- 
fclf,  to  a  diftancc  behind  him.  It  is  precifely,  too,  in  the  mod  diffi- 
cult parts,  that  Pope  fo  wonderfully  excels.  It  is  in  defcribing  the 
feelings  with  which  HcQor  (hunned  Ajax,  and  (till  more  in  exprefling 
thofe  which  agitated  the  heart  of  Ajax  in  his  retreat,  that  Pope  arms 
Homer  with  a  fire,  and  a  majefty  not  his  own.     Thcfe  lines — 

"  Ajax  he  fhuns^  through  all  the  dire  debate. 
And  fears  that  arm  whofe  force  he  felt  fo  late," — 

expand  the  fentiment  of  Homer,  l)ut  expand  it  as  a  fingle  fparkis 
kindled  on  dry  wood  to  a  fierce  blaze,  not  as  a  drop  of  fpirit  is  diluted 
in  a  large  velfel  of  water,  till  its  prefence  can  remain  no  longer  per- 
ceptible to  the  fenfe.     This  line — 

*'  Shot  heav'n-bred  horrour  thro*  the  Grecian*s  heart  ;'* 

greatly  excels  the  correfponding  exprefllons  in  the  Greek.  It  makes 
us  feel  what  Ajax  felt,  much  more  as  if  we  had  Ijeen  aflually  pre- 
fent,  and  touched  by  the  fame  fupernatural  impreffion.  The  two 
following  lines  alfo  expand  the  meaning  of  the  original,  yet  at  the 
fame  time,  increafe  its  power. 

"  Confus'd,  unncrv'd,  in  Hcftor's  prefence  grown, 
Amaz'd  he  flood,  with  terrouts  not  his  own  * — 

In  propriety  of  Engliffi  compofition,  thcfe  lines  become  imperfefl, 
by  the  feeble  expletive  ufe  of  the  word  grown y  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  fo  many  other  participles  fo  clofely  together.  Yet,  fo  clearly 
has  Pope  conceived  the  fenfe  of  his  original,  fo  confiderably  has  he 
invigorated  and  enlivened  it  in  the  tranflation,  fo  much  new  ardour 
does  he  breathe  into  the  foul  of  Homer,  and  fo  happily  does  he  ea- 
hance  the  terrours  of  Ajax>  without  detrafling  from  his  courage ;  that 
thofe  fmaller  imperfeftions  are  eafily  overlooked,  amid  our  amaze- 
ment at  the  general  excellency  of  the  verfcs  in  which  they  are  found. 
In  the  twolaft  lines.  Pope  omits  a  comparifon  of  Homer's,  which  is 
faithfully  prefcrved  by  Vofs,  and  overlooks  fome  other  minute  par- 
ticulars, yet  gives  the  image  of  Ajax  in  retreat,  with  force  and  dig- 
nity not  unequal  to  thofe  of  the  Greek. 

We  will  not,  now,  prolong  thefe  comparative  criticifms.  Enough 
has  been  ftated  to  evince  ;  that  Vofs  is  one  of  the  moft  faithful  and 
poetical  of  the  tranflators  of  Homer  ;  that  he  excels  even  Pope,  al- 
moft  every  where,  fave  in  thofe  paflages  in  which  Pope  rifes  above 
Homer  himfelf,  breathing  into  the  verfes  of  the  Grecian  bard,  a  di- 
vine fpirit  fomcwhat  as  if  it  were  a  Deity  illuminating  the  wifdom  of 

a  fage, 
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ifage,  or  exalting  the  valour  of  a  hercx ;  that  the  iattempt  fo  imitate 
the  hexameters  and  other  meafures  of  the  poets  of  antiquity,  is  far 
from  being  an  abfurd  one.  The  Odyssey  bears,  in  Vofs's  tranfla- 
tion,  the  fame  marks  of  diligence,  fkill,  and  felicity  in  the  tranflator^ 
which  diflinguifli  his  verfion  of  the  Iliad.  We  think,  that  the  hexa- 
meters of.Vofs  and  Klopftock,  are  a  nobler  and  more  high-founding 
epic  meafure,  than  the  iambics  of  ten  fyllables  without  rhyme,  which 
have  been  ufed  by  Milton  and  fo  many  of  our  other  Englifli  poets. 
But  we,  at  the  fame  time,  hefitate  not  to  affirm,  that  the  daflyls, 
fpondees,  trochees,  and  iambics,  with  the  rhymes  of  the  decafyllabic 
verfes  of  Pope,  conftitute,  as  he  has  ufed  them,  a  more  varied,  a 
nobler,  and  a  fweeter  meafure,  than  either  Homer  or  his  Germaa 
tranflator  has  had  the  fortune  to  employ. 


m^ 


D.  Jo,  Frid.  Blumenbachii  Prof.  Medic,  Or  din,  Gottin^  iffc,  Inftitu^ 
tiones  Phyfiologica,  Acceduni  Tabula.  Aenea,  Gottingce  :  Apud  Jq^ 
Chrijl.  Dieter'tch.     8vo.     Pp.  511. 

THE  univcrfities  of  Germany  now  rival  thofe  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
laud.  Leipfic,  lena,  and  Gottingen,  are  as  feats  of  feminaries 
of  literature  and  fcience  unequalled  in  the  (nore  fouthern  countries  of 
Europe.  The  Hanoverian  univerfity  of  Gotingen,  which,  if  we  re- 
mfember  rightly,  owes  its  inftitution  to  our  iate  Sovereign  George  the 
Second,  has,  within  not  much  more  than  half  a  ci^ntury,  attained  to 
adiftin<5ion,  in  which  it  perhaps  even  excels  and  ohCcures  the  fame 
of  Leipfic.  The  names  of  Putter,  Heyne,  Camper,  Burger,  Blumen- 
bach,  are,  in  the  refpedtive  provinces  of  the  Civil  and  Imperial  Law, 
Claffical  Erudition,  Anatomy,  German  Poetry,  and  the  Phil ofophy  cf 
Medicine,  the  moft  illuftrious  names  we  can  quote.  In  Oriental  and 
theological  Literature,  Michaelis  was  above  all  rivalry.  In  the  uni- 
vcrfities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glafgow, 
and  Gottingen,  his  BritiftiMajefty  poflefies,  virithin  his  dominions, 
the  beft  fchools  of  learning  and  fcience  which  have  ever  enlightened 
the  world. 

Blumenbach,  wbofe  name  and  work  have  fuggefted  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  is  the  author  of  fome  of  the  moft  ingenious  theories  in  Animal 
Phyfiology,  which  htive  been  produced  in  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cent>ury.  Thefe  inftitutions  of  Phy-- 
fiology,  like  thofe  of  Bocrhaave,  of  Haller,  and  of  Gregory,  were  pro- 
duced by  him  for  a  book  of  convenient  reference,  to  aflift  his  pupils 
in  profiling  by  his  Ledures.  He  modeftly  apologizes,  in  his  Preface, 
for  the  prefurtiption  of  offering  fuch  a  publication,  when  the  inftitutes 
of  Haller  and  Boerhaavc  were  in  high  eftimation,  and  in  general  ufe. 
That  the  ftate  of  medical  fcience  had,  fince  thofe  phyficians  v^rote, 
undergone  remarkable  changes,  and  that  it  was  more  convenient,  in 
ledluring^  to  follow  his  own  arrangement;  than  that  of  another,  are 
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the  reafonable  excufes  he  has  given  for  what  is,  in  truth,   too  well 
executed  to  need  either  excufe  or  extrindc  recommenciation. 

He  begins  his  fyftem  by  defcribing  the  human  body  in  life,  as  con- 
fifting,  to  the  views  of  Phyfiology,  of  the  Fluids,  the  Solids,  and  the 
Vital  Energies. 

In  treating  of  the  Fluids,  he  diftinguiflies  them  into  three  different 
fpecies;  the  Chyle,  and  thofe  other  fluids  which  enter  the  fyflem,  by 
the  abforbent  veifels  terminating  at  the  (kin  \  the. blood;  the  different 
liquids  fecreted  from  the  blood. 

The  firft  of  thefc  fpecies  of  animal  fluids  which  he  begins  to  de« 
fcribe  more  particularly,  is  the  blood.  He  defcribes  it  eloquently,  as 
a  peculiar  liquid;  of  a  red  colour  more  or  lefs  intenfe;  glutinous 
to  the  touch;  warm;  and  in  its  compoiltion,  not  imitable  by  human 
art.  When  it  ifliies,  warm,  from  the  human  veins,  and  is  received 
in  a  vellel,  there  rifes  from  it  a  peculiar  vapour,  which,  if  received  in 
a  bell-glafs,  appears  in  dewy  drops  on  the  fides  of  the;  glafs,  and  rc- 
fembles  common  fpring  water,  in  all  its.phyfical  qualities,  fave  that 
it  has  a  particular  animal  Cuell,  the  fame  as  arifes  from  urine  newly 
emitted,  or  from  the  thorax  or  abdomen  of  a  carcafe  difledled  imme- 
diately after  death.  The  unevaporating  part  cf  the  blood  while  it 
cools,  in  any  veflel  in  the  open  air,  fcparates  into  a  foft  tenacious 
folid  part,  and  a  liquid  part  of  a  reddifli  yellow  colour.  The  thicker 
of  thefe  two  portions  is  again  feparable  into  a  red  part  which  ads 
as  the  colouring  matter  of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  blood  ;  and  a 
coagulated  lymph  which  becomes  white  after  the  red  matter  is  waihed 
from  it.  l^htferum  or  liquid  part  of  the  cold  blood  a£ts  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  vifcidity  to  the  whole  mafs  ;  bears,  in  all  its  qualities,  a 
ftrong  rcfemblance  to  the  white  of  an  egg;  coagulates  in  the.  tempe- 
rature of  150^  Fahrenheit;  is  equally  coagulated,  in  the  fpace  of  20 
hours,  by  the  admixture  of  quicklime ;  and  when  flowly  dried  in  the 
air,  takes  the  form  of  a  transparent  folid,  not  unlike  to  gum-arabic, 
and  burfts,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  into  numbers  of  curioufly  fpiral 
fiflfures.  A  portion  of  the  thick  or  craffamentous^  part  of  the  blood  im- 
merfed  in  a  quantity  of  the  ferum,  and  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the 
air  fuffers  an  immediate  and  remarkable  change  of  colour  ;  although 
the  fame  aajfamentum^  when  covered  with  water,  oil,  or  any  other 
fluid,  inftead  of  ferum,  is  not  at  all  liable  to  be  equally  affected  by 
the  air.  The  colouring  part  of  the  crajfamentum  is,  in  the  foetus, 
later  in  its  origin,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  blood  :  its  minute 
conftituent  particles  are  globules  cf  peculiar  appearance:  ibefe  are 
not  difcernible,  even  with  the  mifcrofcope,  after  the  blood  has  had 
time  to  cool  in  the  open  air.  Its  colour  feems  to  depend  on  the  pre- 
fence  of  iron,  of  which  the  quantity  in.it,  is  to  that  of  the  whole  mafs 
of  the  blood,  according  to  fome,  as  i  to  427,  according  to  others, 
even  as  i  to  *.  10.  It  is  not,  however,  till  after  calcination,  fubjeS 
to  the  attradtion  of  the  magnet.  The  Lymphy  the  other  part  of  the 
frajfamentuniy  is  named  by  fome  the  fibrina,  by  fome  the  mucous  or 
geJatinous  part  of  the  blood.     It  differs  from  the  ferum  in    being 
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coagulable  by  cold  air,  but  not  coagulable  by  quicklime.    It  mav  be 

feparatcd  from  the  red  part,  by  beating  the  mafs  with  twigs,  and  by. 
other  means.  In  varioMS  cafes  of  difeafe,  there  is  difcovered  a  fepa- 
ration  of  this  lymph,  or  gelatinous  pajt  from  the  reft  of  the  blood  : 
and  Mr.  Blumenbach  is  of  opinion,  that  in  this  if  in  any  part  of  the 
fanguineous  mafs,  arc  the  vital  energies  peculiarly  rcfident.  Bcfide 
thefe  ingredients,  there  is,  likewife,  diffufed  through  the  mafs  of  the 
blood,  a  quantity  of  air  equal  to  one  33d  of  the  ^hole.  But  the  air 
is  different  in  its  qualities  from  that  in  the  atmofphere :  for  atmo- 
fphcrical  air  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  has  been  ob- 
fcrved  to  excHe  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  corivulfions,  to  induce 
lleep,  and  even  to  occafion  death.  Haller  has  calculated,  that  the 
whole  of  the  blood  in  an  adult  perfon  enjoying  good  health,  may  be 
from,  30  to  36  lib.  weight. 

The  author  next  treats  of  the  Solids  in  the  human  body.  The 
following  is  the  fubftance  of  his  dodtrine  concerning  them.  Xbcy 
vary  in  confiftency,  from  the  pulpy  foftnefs  of  the  brain  to  the  hard- 
nefs  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  Calcareous  earth,  phofphoric  and 
faccharinc  or  oxalic  acid,  and  a  gluten  or  gelatinous  matter  fuch  as  is 
extrafled  from  animal  matters  for  the  ufe  of  the  arts,  are  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  in  th«  folid  parts  of  every  animal  body.  The  pro- 
portion of  iron,  even  in  the  bones,  the  hardeft  of  all  thefe  parts,  does 
not  exceed  one  fifth  part  of  a  grain  for  every  two  pounds  of  other 
matter.  The  texture  of  the  folidsis,  in  great  part,  fibrous:  and  the 
fibres  confift  of  threads  or  filaments  applied  together,  in  a  dirc£Hon 
more  or  lefs  parallel.  Such  is  the  ftru£):ure  of  the  bones,  mufcles, 
tendons,  ligaments,  &c.  Other  parts,  fuch  as  the  liver,  kidnies, 
[  and  bowels,  have  a  parenchymatous  ftruftare,  quite  different  from 
the  fibrous.  All  thefe  parts,  whether  fibrous  or  parenchymatous, 
are  covered  with  what  iscalled  the  Tela  Cellulofa  or  Cellular  Subftance\ 
a  matter  which  alfo  conftitutes  moft  of  the  membranes  and  finews, 
and  even  compofes  the  frame  of  the  bones  ;  forms  the  feparation  be- 
tween  the  membranes  and  mufcles ;  ferves  as  a  fupport  to  the  nerves 
and  veffels;  and  a£ts  as  the  common  .means  by  which  all  the  parts 
of  ^he  body  are  joined  one  to  another,  and  combined  into  one  fyf- 
tem.  The  cellular,  fubftance  has  its  origin  from  that  part  of  the 
blood  which  has  been  denominated  the  Lymph.  It  ferves  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  fat  and  other  fluids  fecreted  in  the  body.  The  fat  is  an 
acidifiabl^  oil,  which  is  fuppofed  to  tranfude  from  the  arteries  with- 
out the  operation  of  any  peculiar  fecretory  organs  :  it  is  not  difcover- 
able  in  the  fo6tus,  fooner  than  the  fifth  month  after  conception  :  it 
lubricates  the  folids,  favours  motion,  diminiflies  exceffive  fcnfibility, 
prote£ts  from  cold,  and  improves  the  beauty  of  the  outline  of  the 
body. 

The  qualities  which  belong  to  the  folids  of  the  animal  body,  only 
while  that  body  is  in  life,  or  at  leaft  exprefsly  in  confequence  of  its 
having  been  fo, — are  the  next  fubjedls  of  explanation  in  this  trca- 
tifc.     The  firft  of  thefe  qualities  is   the  contraQile  power  refident  in 
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the  cellular  fubftancc.  Irritability,  the  fecond  of  them3  has  its  feat 
ia  the  mufclcs ;  indicates  its  prefence  by  an  ofcillatory  motion  of 
thefe  patts,  and  is  diitinguilhed  from  the  contraftile  power,  as  being 
much  more  eafiiy  excitable  into  a61ior..  Senfibility,  the  third  of  thefe 
qualities,  belongs  only  to  the  brain  and  all  the  nervous  parts  com- 
municating with  it:  by  its  agency,  the  fenforium  is  afFcftcd  when- 
.cver  any  ftimulus  is  applied  to  any  of  the  nerves.  That  vital  energy 
by  which  certain  parts  perform  peculiar  fun£lions  which  the  general 
powers  could  not  enable  them  to  difcharge,  as  for  inftance,  'in  the 
movements  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  is  the  fourth  of  thefe  qualities  of 
the  animal  folids  in  life.  A  fifth  quality,  confifts,  according  tea 
theory  of  which  Mr.  Blumenbach  is  the  fole  author,  in  thsit  formative 
effort^ — nifu^  formativus — by  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  man  is 
enabled  to  continue  his  fpecies,  by  reproducing  other  beings  like 
hinvfelf. 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  vitality^  Mr,  Blumenbach  refers  it  to 
thofe  vital  functions  by  which  life  is  continued,  and  upon  whofc 
ceffation,  death-  neceffarily  enfues, — thofe  animal  fcin£lions  whiiph  pe- 
culiarly diftinguifli  animated  from  vegetative  life, — the  natural  func- 
tions by  which  the  body  is  nourifhed  and  its  fubfiiance  continually 
renewed, — and  the  generative  fun£tions  by  which  the  fpecies  is  re- 
produced. He  remarks,  alfo,  with  admiration,  the  fympathies  of 
the  nerves,  and  of  the  fangaiferous  and  the  abforbent  lymphatic  vef- 
fels.  The  native,  inftinfts  of  animals,  the  powers  of  fancy  and  the 
fentiments  of  paffion,  the  impmlfes  of  fenfation,  and  the  a6ling  ener- 
gies of  volition,  are  diftinr^uiflicd  by  him,  as  indications  of  that  mjf- 
terious  union  vvhich  fubiifcs  between  our  foul  and  body.    . 

Among  thofe  which  are  called  the  vital  furidlions,  the  circulation 
,  sf  the  blood  \^  of  thp  firft  importance.  The  ancients,  Mr.  .Blumen- 
bach relates,  knew  only  its  ccurfc  in  the  veins.  Servetus  and  Csefal- 
pini  fuggefted  the  idea  of  its  circulation  in  the  combined  fyftem  of 
the  veins  and  arvteries.  This  was,  however,  firft  fatisfa£torily  e.v 
plained  in  the  work  of  Harvey,  publiflied  at  Frankfort  in  the  year 
1628.  By  the  ufe  of  the  microfcope,  by  the  injection  of  wax  into 
the  arteries,  by  the  attempt  to  transfufe  the  blood  from  the  veins  of 
one  living  animal  into  thofe  of  another,  by  experiments  on  frogs, 
and  on  impregnated  eggs,  this  truth  was  finally  demonftrated.  The 
velocity  of  the  blood  entering  the  aorta,  is,  at  the  rate  of  ^bout 
^o  feet  in  a  minute.  It  has  not  been,  yet,  fatisfadlorily  afcertained, 
whether  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  be  exa(Sl:ly  according 
to  thofe  laws  of  hydraulics  by  v/hich  water  moves  in  pipes. 

The  arteries  into  which  the  blood  firfl  pafles  from  the  heart,  are  ; 
hot  quite  fo  large  as  the  veins,  but  more  compadt  and  folid  in  texture,  ; 
very  elaftic,  and  very  ftrong.  Each  artery  confifts  of  three  layers  of  ; 
membranes;  an  exterior  membrane  evidently  compofed  of  cellular  \ 
fubftance;  an  interior,  invefting  the  cavity  of  the  artery,  and  of  a  ! 
remarkably  fmooth  and  polifhed  furface;  and  a  middle  membrane  oc^  ; 
cupying  the  fpace  between  the  other  two,  framed  of  tranfvcrfe,  hook- 
ed 
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cd' fibres  of  a  flefliy  confiftency,  uCually  denominated  the  mufcular 
tunic,  and  apparently  the  feat  of  the  vital  energy  in  the  arteries.     All 
the  arteries  have  their  origin  out  of  two  trunks ;  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery vi'hich  paffes  between   the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  and   the 
luigs  ;  and  the  aorta  which  rifcs  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  has  a  communication  with  the  reft  of  the  body.  ,  The  branches 
which  arife  out  of  thofe  trunks,  are  afterwards  divided   into  others 
ftill  more  flender  than  themfelves.     The  truriks  have  been   found  by 
Mr.  Blun]enbach  to  be  equal,  in  capacity,  to  the  whole  capacity  of 
the  arteries   branching  out  from   them,  or  nearly  fo.     The  form  of 
the  artery  is  cylindrical :  but  all   the  arteries  are,  more  or  lefs,  en- 
larged at  the  points  where  new  ramifications  commence.     The  num- 
ber of  the  arterial  fubdivifions  of  the  trunk,  though  in  truth   uncer- 
tain, has   been  fixed   by  Keil,  at  50  j  by  Haller,  at  20  only.     From 
the  laft  fubdivifions  of  the  arteries,  originate,  perhaps,  with   the  in- 
tcrpofition  of  a  parenchyma,  the  veins;  as  alfo  the  ferous  veffels  into 
which  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  find  no  admrffion;  and  the  fecre-  , 
tory  veffels  deftined  to  fccretefrom  the  blood,  certain  peculiar  fluids,. 
The  veins  are,  in  general,  more  capacious,  and  more  ramified  than, 
the  arteries.     They  are  more  irregular  in  the  manner  of  their,  diflri- 
bution   overihe  body.     Their  texture  is  fofter  and  much  lefs  elaftic. 
But,  thtir  parts  are  extremely  tenacious;  and  they  are  fufceptible  of 
a  wonderful  expanfion.     They  have,  in  general,  but  two  tunics;  an 
exterior,,  confifting  of  cellular   fubftance;  and  an  interior,  which  Is 
fmooth  and  polilhed.,    In  almoft  all  thofe  veins   which  exceed  one 
line  in  diameter,  the  interior  tunic  is  fubdivided  into  fmall  valves  of 
moft  elegant  ft ruiSlurc;  in  the   form  of  bags,  frequently  fingle,  but 
iome^imes  double,  and  fometimcs  even  triple  ;  fo  difpofed,  alfo,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  bag:  lies  towards   the  origin  of  the  vein,  while  its 
mouth  is  in  a  direction  oppofite  to  the  heart.     The  flendereft  ramifi- 
cations of  the  veins  unite  at  length  into  larger  branches;  and  thefe, 
finally,  into  fix  principal  trunks,  the  two  vena  cava^^  and  the  four 
pulmonary  veins.     The  vena  portarurn  has  this  peculiarity,  that,  at, 
its  entrance  i»ito  the  liver,  its  trunk  is   fuddenly' ramified,  lilce  an  ar- 
tery, into  various  branches  :  but,  the  extremities  of  thefe  branches, 
all  meet  in  the  radicles  of  the  lower  vena  cava^  and  are  thus  reiunited 
into  one  trunk. 

.  The  agency  o{  the  heart  begins  to  propel  the  blood,  in  the  fourth 
week  after  conception.  The  blood  enters  this  grand  organ  from  the 
Ven^e  Cava  and  the  corpnarium  ;  paffes,  through  the  anterior  finus  and 
the  auricle  attached  to  that,  into  the  right  ventricle;  from  this  ven- 
tricle, is  poured  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  into  the  lungs.-^ 
Thence,  it  pafl'es,  through  the  four  pulmonary  veins  into  the  y?«ftj 
into  which  thefe  open,  and  the  auricle  belonging  to  it.  Thence  it 
goes  into  the  left  ventricle;  thence,  into  the  aorta;  thence,  over  the  ' 
whole  body,  and  by  the  coronary  arteries,  through  the  fubftance  of 
the  heart  itfe If.  From  the  laft  ramifications  of  the  arteries,  entering 
the  radicles  of  the  veins,  it  pafles  at  latt  into  the  KM^c^venoi  cava\  and 
,  ,  H  h  2   ■  from 
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from  the  coronary  arteries  it  proceeds   in  the  fubftance  of  the  heart, 
intd  the  coronery  veins.     Thus  is  its  whole  circulation  accomplifti- 
*cd.     The  dilbrderly  reflux  of  the  blood  in  the  heart,  is  prevented  by 
the  valves  with  which  the  ventricles  and  other  paflages  are  there  pro- 
vided.    The  flruftuie  of  the  heart   is   peculiarly  clofe  and  compaft; 
coiififting  of   parcels    of  fibres,  difpofed  obliquely  over  one  another, 
in  layers,  and  at  the  bafis  of  the  ventricles, -bou^id  by  four  cartilagi- 
nous filaments  which  fupport  the  whole  fibrous  texture  of  this  organ. 
Thefc  fibres   are  filled  with  nerves  extremely  foft  and  tender;  and 
with  a  prodigious  multitude  of  blood  veffcls.     By  this   ftrudlurc,  the 
heart  is,  in  alternation,  expanded  for  the  tranfmiflion  of  the  flowing 
blood,  and  contrafted,  to  exclude  its  reflux.     The  fame  expanfions 
and  contractions  take  place  in  the  flux  of  the  blood  through   the  ar- 
teries.    The  number  of  the  pulfations  of  the  heart,  in  the  climate 
of  Germany,  is,  in  a  new-born  in  far>t,  140,  in    the  minute;  in  a 
child  nearly  one  year  old,  i;t4,  in  the  minute;  in  the  fecond  year  of 
life,  it  is   no  pulfarions  in  the  minute;  in  the  third,  and  for  fome 
ye^rs  fubfcquent,  96  in  thd  minute;  86,  at  the  period  when  the  teeth 
are 'dropped  and  replaced;  80,  about  the  age  of  puberty  ;  75,  at  the 
term  of  mature  manhood  ;  60,  about  the  fixtieth  year  of  man's  age; 
and  after  that,  fcarcely  in  any   two  perfons  the  fame.  '  The  female 
fex  have  the  pulfe  quicker  than  it  is  in  males.     Men  of  gigantic  bulk 
have  it  very  flow:  in  dwarfs,  it  is  peculiarly  quick.     In  Greenland, 
the  pulfe  docs  not  beat  above   30  or  40  times  in  a  minute.     The 
l^eart  of  that  fmall  animal   ^he  hamjier^  beats,  in  fummer,  150  times 
in  a  minute;' but,  in  winter,  a  period  which  the  creature  pafTes  in 
fleep,  the  pulfatioris  arc  not  more  than  50  in  the  minute.     In  death, 
the  aflion  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  generally  continued 
for  fome  moments  after  that  of  the  left  ventricle  has  ceafed.     The 
heart  is  prote<Sled  by  the  pericardium^  a  membranous  bag,  exceeding- 
ly fine  in  its  texture,  and  yet  ftronger  than  any  other  membrane  in 
the  human  body. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  blood  may  be  about  396  ounces.  This 
appears  to  pafs  through  the  heart,  about  22|  times,  in  an  hour. 
The  force  with  which  it  moves,  is  fuch,  that  blood  from  the  carotid 
artery  of  a  full-grown  man,  will  fpring  to  the  height  of  above  5  feet 
m  the  air.  The  principal  energy  by  which  this  adlion  is  carried  on, 
feems  to  confift  in  the  irritability  of  the  heart.  This  irritability  re- 
fides  peculiarly  in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  which  it  confifts.  The  fe- 
condary  power  regulating  the  adion  of  the  heart,  arifes^from  thefen- 
fibility  of  the  nerves  belonging  to  it.  The  heart  is,  likewife,  me- 
chanically fo  formed  as  thus  to  favour  the  propulfion  and  circulation 
of  the  blood :  for,  when  by  its  contraSions,  this  fluid  is  propelled, 
a  vacuity  is  produced,  which  the  blood  beyond  it  cannot  but  prcfs 
forward,  to  fill.  The  arteries,  alfo,  having  a  mufcular  tunic, 
being  endowed  with  irritability,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fubjeft  to 
the  fcnfibility  of  %he  nerves  which  pafs  through  them,  are,  by  thcfe  * 
energies,  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    The 
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veins,  having  mufcular  coats,  poflefs,  alfo,  a  certain  energy  favour- 
able to  the  motion  of  '^he  blood  :  but  this  is  much  fainter  than  thofc 
with  which  the  arteries  are  endowed. 

The  lungs  are.  two  vifcera,  adjacent  to  the  heart,  and  connefted 
with  one  another  by  a  parenchyma  of  no  fmali  tenacity.     They  vfill 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and   are   dependent  from  the  ajpera  arUria. 
The  4ifpera  arUria    upon   its  entrance  into  the  thorax,  is  feparateJ 
into  the   two  trunks  of  the  bronchia,     Thefc  are  gradually  ramified 
and  attenuated   till  they  terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  lun^a.  •  Thcfe 
cells  are  of  polyhaedral   forms,  of  great  amplitude,  and   deftined   for 
the  reception  of  air  in  infpiration.     They  are,  every  where,  inverted 
with  a  covering  of  cellular  fubftancc  of  extreme  tenuity.     The  cel- 
lular fubftance  receives  and  fuftains  innumerable  ramifications  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  four  pulmonary  veins,     T he fe  proceed  pa- 
rallclto  tne  ramifications  of  the  bronchise,  and  terminate,  at  length, 
in  innumerable  {lender  reticulations.     The  reticulations  pa. s  through 
the  cellular  texture,  and  furround  the  cells  deftined  for  the  reception 
of  air.     The  membranes  iJ^parating  the  air    in  the  one  fet  of  vcffels 
,from  the  blood  in  the  other,  are  fcarce  a  ihoufandth  part  of -an  inch 
io  thicknefs.     There. is,  befide  thefc   blood   and  air  veflels,  likewife,, 
a  fyftem  of  lymphatic  veflels  in   the  lungs.     The  thorax,  inclofing 
the  lungs,  is,  in  great  part,  of  a  bony   and  cartilaginous  ftru£lure. 
That   notable  mufcle,  the   diaphragm,  overfpreads  the  whale  under 
part  of  the   thorax.     The  thorax   is   dilated  by  infpiration,  and   is^ 
upon  expiration,  a^ain  contracSled.     Refpirable  air  has   been  loofely 
eftimated  to  contain  25  parts  in  100  of  gas  oxygen,  67^  paits  of.gas- 
azote,    and    6^   parts    of  carbv)nic-acid-gas.     And   it  appears    from 
experiments,  both  that  air  returned   from  the  lungs  by  refpiration,  no 
longer  contains  the   fame  proportion  x>f  oxygea  as   when  it  was   in- 
fpited,  and  that  the  gas-oxygen  has  been  replaced  by  another  air  re- 
i  quiring  to    its  ^gazification,  lefs  of  the  matter  of  heat.     Refpiratioa 
does  not  precede   the    birth  of  an   infant.     The  blood  which,  before^ 
circulated    through    the   unnbilical    veflels,  tht-n,  for  the  firft  time, 
.finds  its  way  through  the  lungs. 

No  animals  have  voice^  fave  thofe  which  refpire  by  the  lungs,  Tho 
found  of  the  voice  is  formed  by  the  adlion  of  the  larynx^  on  the 
oreath.  The  larynx  forming,  in  fame  fort,  a  capital  to  the  windpipe, 
confifts' of  cap fu la r  cartilages  which  have  a  y/onderful  apparatus  of 
niufcles,  and  are  fitted  to  aft  either  in  union  or  fcparately,  in  the 
variation  and  emiflion  of  founds.  \  The  glottis  and  epiglottis  are,  of 
th.9fe  mufcles,  the  moft  remarkrible.  They  form  the  very  mouth  of 
the  windpipe;  and  the  breath  fecms  to  becoifte  fonorous  when  it  is 
impelled  againft  their  edges.  It  is  by  the  vibrations  which  thefe 
parts,,  being  afted  on  by  the  air,  reciprocally  excite  in  it,  that  the 
found  is  created.  The  glottis  is  in  tiie  very  emiflion  of  this,  both, 
contradled  and  dilated  as  to  its  orihcc,  and  befidcs,  has  its  liga- 
wents  alternately  ftretched  oUt  and  relaxed.  The  movements  of  the 
glottis  4tre  known  by  experiment,  to  depend  on  the  numerous  mufcles 
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belonging  to  the  larynx.     The  power  oi  whijiling  which  refides  pro- 
perly in  the  larynx,  is  common  to  man  and  to  finging  birds.     Thefe 
birds  ule  the  larynX  alone  in  that  a£t :  but  man  employs,  alfo,  a  cor- 
tradtion  of  the  I'ps,  in  whiftling.     Singings  which   c-nfifts  of  fpeech 
^nd  the  harmonious  modulation  of  the  voice,  is  peculiar  to  roan,  and 
is  the  mott  elaborate  exeicile  of  his    vocal  organs.     Many  birds  and 
even  dogs  have  been  taught  to  articulate  fpeech  :  but  it  is  not  known, 
,  that  any   brute  animal   has  ever  been  fuccefsfully  inftru6^ed  to  fing. 
Voice  is  uttered  from  the  larynbc :  but  the  tongue,  the  lips,  the  teeth, 
the  palate,  and  even  the  nofe,  are  all  exercifed  in  the  enunciation  of 
<peech.     Weeping,  fighing,  coughing,  fmezirig,  hiccupping,  yawn- 
ing are,  lilccwife,  fo  many  peculiar  modifications  of' the  human  voice^ 
The  natural  heat  of  the  human  body  rarely  exceeds  that  which  is 
indicated,  wiien  the  mercury  ItanJs   at  the  96^  of  the  fcale,  in  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer ;.  and   is  lefs  .than  that  of  the  body  of  almoft 
any  other  hot-blooded  animal.     The  origin  of  animal  heat  has  been 
attributed  by  Shebbcare,  to  the  prefence  of  clecftriciLy,  and  the  action 
.  of  the   nerves  J  by  Boerhaave,  to   the  attrition  of  the  blood,  on  the 
veflels  through  which  it  circulates  ;  by  Fryer,  to  the  friction  of  the 
elementary   folids;' by  Mayow  and  Crawford,  to  the   abforption  of 
pure  air  by  the  lungs. 

Thz/kin  of  the  human  body  confifts  of  thefe  three  membranes,  the  , 
coriunij  the  reticulum^  and  the  euticula.     The  cuticula^  otherwife  named 
the  Epidermis,  is   the  exterior  covering  of  the  body.     It  is   without 
veflels,  ncives,  or  pores:  and   its  texture  is  exceedingly  fimple.    It 
is  of  a  fe'mi- pellucid  thinnefs,  wonderfully   tough,  and   capable  of 
long  refifjting  the  power  of  corruption.     It  !s  formed  on  the  embryo, 
as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth   month  after  conception.     Under  this, 
is  the    mucous  membrane,  named  after  him    by  whom    it  was  tirli: 
difcovcred.  Reticulum  Malphigianum.     It  is  a  mucus  eafily  Toluble; 
and  is  fcarcely  ever,  except  in  the  fcrotum  of  a  negro,  to  be  obtained 
feparately  from   the  cor  turn  and  the  cuticula.     The  corium  is,  univer- 
fally,  wtiite  ;  the  cuttcula  almoft  univerfally  whitifh  and  femi-pellu- 
cid  ;  only,  in  negroes,  flighcly  greyifh.     But  the   reticulum  mucojum 
is,  in  different    perfon.^,  differently   coloured,  according  to  circum- 
ftances.     The  inhabitants  of  Europe,  of  the  weftbfAfia,  and  of  the 
north  bf  Africa,  the  Greenlanders  and  the  Efquimuux  have  the  reti- 
culum  tnucojum^  whilifh  :  the  inhabitants  of  all  but  the  wed  of  Afia, 
have  the  reticulum  mucejum  of  an  olive  brown  :  in  negroes,  it  is  black:  j 
in  all    the   indigenous  natives  of  America,  except  the  Efquinjaux,  it  \ 
is  of  a  copper  colour:  in    the  inhabitants  of  the   ifles  of  the  Pacific  ; 
Ocean,  it  is  of  a  brownifli  yellow.     Yet  thefe  diftindtions  of  colour  i 
decline  iiiftnfibly  into  one  another,  by  an  infinite  variety  of  Ihadings.  ; 
Th^  corium   is   a  peculiar  membrane,  porous,  tenacious,  fufceptible  ' 
of  extraordinary  dilatation,  of  various  degrees  of  thicknefs,  and  com- 
pofed  of  cellular  fubttance   at  the  exterior  furface  much  condenfed, 
more  relaxed  at  the  interior  where  it  receives  the  fat.     It  is  full  of  | 

jierves,  abforbent  veins,   and  blood-vcffck.     It  contains  likewife  a 
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prodigious  number  of  bags  of  fat,  which  continually  mpiffen  the  fkin 
with  an  oily  matter  remarkable  for  its  limped  termity.  Thevbody  iSj 
befides,  covered  on  moft  of  its  parts,  more  or  lefs,  with  hairs.  It 
was  difcovercd  by  San6iorius,.  that  one  capital  ufe  of  thefe  hairs,  is, 
to  fervc  as  condudors  of  an  infenfible  peFfpiration,  in  wl^ich  %  gresrt 
•portion  of  the  excrement  of  the  human  body  is  continually  thrown  oiF, 
at  its  furface.  Sweat  is  different  from  the  matter  of  conftant  infen- 
fible  pcrfpiration;  being  a  faltifli  aqueous  liquid  which  fcarce  ever 
iffues  from  the  body,  unlefs  when  that  is  agitated  by  cxercife,  or 
weak  and  preternaturally  heated  .by  fever.  The  matter  of.,  ihfenfiblc 
perfpiration,  is  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  nearly  of  the  fame  nature 
as  that  which  is  returned,, in  breathing,  from  the  lungs.  It  produces 
a  precipitate  in  lime-water,  and  is  unfit  to  fuftain  combuftion  or  re- 
fpiration.  It  is  thought  to  have  perhaps  for  every  different  individual, 
a  peculiar  odour.  It  fhould  feem  that  there  fuhfifts  a  fliong  analogy 
between  the  refpiration  by  the  lungs,  and  this  infenfible, perfpiration 
by  the  fkin. 

^y  the  fenforium  and  the  fierveSy  the  foul  immediately  exercifes  its 
power  over  the  organs  of  the  body.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  il- 
luflrious  Soemmering,  that  mental  ability  is,  in  every  clafs  of  animals, 
greater  orfmaller,  as  the  nerves  are  finer  and  flenderer,  or  coarfer  and 
groffer  in  comparifon  with  the  bulk  of  the  fenforium.  Of  all  ani* 
mals,  man  has  the  nerves  the  flendereft  in  comparifon  to  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  fenforium. —  * 

Thus  far- we  have  faithfully  exhibited  the  fails  and  principles  of 
this  rational  and  ingenious  fyftem  of  phyfiology,  in  the  narrow- 
efl  compreflion  into  .which  we  could  poflibly  abftraft  them.  The 
principles  peculiar  to  Mr.  Blufnenbach  were  not  eafily  fufceptible  of 
feparation  from  thofe  which  form  the  bafis  of  the  fcience,  and  are 
common  to  him  with  others.  And  we  wiflied  much  rather  to  put 
our  readers  fairly  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  fcience  of  this  excellent 
woj;k,  and  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  its  merits  for  themfelv.es,  than 
to  betray  the  duty  which  we  undertook  refpefiing  it,  by  writing  with 
carelefs  uncertainty  of  its  contents,  and  by  pronouncing  with  a  hafly 
and  morally  criminal  rafhnefs  concerning  their  value.  But,  the  ne- 
ceilities  of  the  prcfs  oblige  us  here  to  break  off  from  the  completion 
of  our  defign.  \Ve  break  off  with  the  deepeft  regret.  Enough  has, 
hov/ever,  been  explained,  to  fatisfy  thofe  vv^ho  are  mrifters  in  the  fai- 
ence, that  the  book  of  Mr.  Blumenbach  if.  perhaps  the  beft  ccmpcnd 
of  medical  phyficvlogy  extant ;  and  to  indicate  to  thofe  vvho  m.ny  be 
lefs  able  to  judge  for  themfelvcs,  that  we  at  loaft  th:nk  it  fuch.    ' 

The  Latin  ftyle  of  Mr.  Blumenbacji  is  vigorous,  clear,  and  not 
more  impure  than  that  of  the  Latin  works  of  Bacon  or  cf  Linn^sus  ; 
-but  podeffes  nothing  of  the  true  Roman  eloquence  of  the  Vwriiings  of 
Julius  Caefar  Scaliger,  nor  of  the  grace  and  purity  of  the  e:ify  yet 
manly,  prole  flyle- of  George  Buchanan.    • 
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VU  Pll^cmique  de  Voltaire  ^  §u  Hijioire  de  fes  Profcriptions  \  avic  If^ 
Ffi.es  juftificativis.  Par  G — ^j^.  8vo.  Pp.  44a.  Paris,  Dentu, 
An.  X.     i802.     Polemical  Life  of  Voltaire^  ^c. 

IT  has  been  faid,  and  faid  truly,  that  ^<  wits  are  game-cocks  to 
each  other."  This  charaderiltic  of  literary  men  was  never  more* 
ffrohgly  exemplified  than  by  the  condud  of  the  extraordinary  perfon 
who  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  publication  before  us.  With  refpeft  to  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  the  reafons  for  giving  it  to  the  world,  let 
tbe  author  fpeak  for  himfelf.  "  It  never,"  he  fays,  **  would  have 
appeared  had  Voltaire  (hewn  a  proper  contrition  for  his  coarfe  and 
bitter  attacks  on  religion  and  morality ;  had  he  not  perfifted  to  the 
end  in  impiety,  in  grofs  indecency,  and  in  the  moft  determined  ma- 
lignity to  every  one  who  refitted  his  literary  defpotifm." 

*'  In  extreme  old  age/*  continues  the  writer,  *'  we  behold  him  adding 
bittern^fs  to  his  gaU,  and  aiming  frefh  blows  againil  Chriflianity,  and 
iftgainft  all  who  relpeded,  or  defended  it.  His  genius  feemed  only  to  re-^ 
gain  lirength  when  infpired  by  hatred  or  impiety.  How  many  celebrated 
names  have  been  the  obje^s  of  his  farcafm  and  abufe  I  An  unhappy  faci- 
lity of  playing  the  buffoon,  while  he  poured  forth  the  moft  atrocious  in- 
vedtives,  or  advanced  the  moft  abfurd  faiiehoOds,  rendered  him  the  amufe- 
xnent  of  the  frivolous,  and  made  him  forget  that  in  the  wife  and  the  good 
he  could  excite  only  contempt  or  indignation.  Literary  difcuiiion  may 
ferve  to  whet  the  underftanding,  to  elicit  and  unfold  the  truth.  When  it 
IS  reltrained  within  due  bounds,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  fermentation^ 
advantageous  to  knowledge ;  but  when  vengeance,  excited  by  exceffive 
felf-love,  degrades  the  pen,  the  great  man  is  eafily  forgotten,  we  can  only 
recognife  the  feeble  mortal  befotted  with  himfelf. 

"  The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of  this  by  the  faithful  detail  which 
we  (hall  give  of  Mr.  Voltaire's  controverfies  with  literary  men  of  every 
clafs.  We  have  colledled  the  fads,  explained  any  obfc\irities,  ver»fied  the 
citations,  difcovered  his  impoftures,  and  repelled  his  fatire.  In  Ihorl,  we 
have  followed  him  ftep  by  ftep,  we  have  anfwered  him,  as  it  were,  word 
for  word ;  always  guided  by  the  mofl  exadt  and  authentic  materials.  Let 
us  not  be  reproached  with  having  disfigured  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  or 
with  having  imputed  to  him  publications  of  which  he  was  not  the  author. 
Belides  that  it  isr  impoflitle  to  be  deceived  In  his  Ityle,  all  our  citations  arc 
ftom  the  laft  edition  of  his  works  by  Crammer.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fidejity  of  iKe  pidure.  The  public  will  there  behold  the 
errors  of  his  mind,  and  the  crimes  of  his  heart;  will  fee  his  genius  obfcured 
by  the  bafenefs  of  his  mcxtives,  and  his  outrageous  language;  that  philofo- 
phy,  fo  much  vaunted  by  himfelf,  fadly  eclipfed  by  clouds  of  irritability 
and  rfefentment;  and  his  moft  fplendid  maxims  contradided  by  his  adions. 
In  fine,  they  will  behold  his  proteftations  of  love  and  zeal  for  the  happi- 
nefs  of  man  refuted  by  his  conftant  and  perfevering  attacks  on  the  living 
ind  the  dead.  By  the  friends  of  Mr.  Voltaire  We  (lialt,  no  doubt,  be  ac- 
cufed  of  having  written  a  libel.  To  this  we  anfwer,  is  it  our  fault,  or  his, 
khat  a  faithful  recital  of  his  controverfies,  and  corred  extrads  frpm  his 
Works  are  proper  libellous  materials  ?"p— Preface,  paffim, 
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W^  have  long  l^een  in  poffeffion  of  proof,  from  the  works  of  this 
too  popular  writer,  that  the  prefent  accufation.hrought  a'gainft  hini 
has  a  foundation  which  cannot  be  fhaken.  To  much  of  it  even  his 
admifers  do  not  obje6^,  and  the  virtuous  and  impartial  in  every,  land 
have  fancSioncd  the  whole. 

The  work  confifts  of  22  chapters;  the  titlc^  of  which  we  Ihail  lay 
before  our  readers  \  it  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  li- 
terary warfare.  If  they  choofe  to  perufe  the  work,  they  will  find  in 
it  every  thing  that  can  confirm  wh^t  has  been  faid  above  of  the  cha* 
rafler  of  Voltaire, 

Chap.  I.  Jean  Baptifte  Rouffeau.  2,  L'Abbe  Guyot  Desfontaines. 
3.  Maupertuis.  4.  La  Baumelle,  5.  St.  Hyacinthe.  6.  Vernct. 
7.  M.  Lefranc  de  Pompignan.  8.  M.  Lefranc,  Eveque  du  Puy  en 
Vclai.  9.  L'Abbe  Nonote.  10.  Scipion  Maffei.  11.  L'Abbc 
Guyon.  12.  M.  Freron.  13.  Jean  Jacques  RoufTeau.  14.  M, 
Warburton,  Bi|hop  of  Glouceftcr.  15.  L'Abbe  Cager.  16.  M» 
Larcher.  17.  M.  GrafTet,  of  Geneva.  18.  Com  rover  fies  with  Gref- 
fet,  Trublet,  Bertier,  &c.  19.  Extravagant  commendation  of  a 
work  by  M.  Vauvenargues,  entitled  "  Introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind."  20.  L'Abbe  Ri  ball  ier.  21.  Voltaire's  Pafto- 
ral  Letter  to  the  Archbifliop  of  Paris,  under  the  alTumed  name  of  the 
Arch bifliop  of  Canterbury.  22.  Communion  of  Voltaire  in  the  pa- 
rifli  church  of  Ferney,  his  Sermon  on  that  occafion,  Letters  between 
him  and  the  Bifliop  of  Annecy,  &c. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  of  our  review  with  a  ftriking  coji- 
traft  between  the  temper  of  a  real  Chriftian  philofopher,  and  this 
chief  of  the  French  philofophifts.  A  certain  Graflet  had,  profefSon- 
ally  as  a  bdokfeller,  publiflied  fome  pamphlets  which  offended  Vol- 
taire. Indefatigable  in  his  revenge,  and  having  confiderable  influ- 
ence in  Geneva,  this  mild  and  tolerating  philofophifl:  obtai^ied  a  de- 
cree of  banifhment  againfl  the  bookfeller.  Not  contented  with  this, 
and  hearing  rhat  he  had  taken  refuge  at  Berne,  and  was  noticed  by 
Haller,  he  addrefled  the  following  letter  to  that  truly  great  and  wor- 
thy man. 

'*  I  fend  you.  Sir,  a  little  certificate,*  which  will  let  you  into  the  cha- 
rafler  of  Graflet,  who  has  been  recommended  to  your  protedion.  .  That 
wretch  has  publiflied  at  Laufaime  an  abominable  libel  againll  morality,  re- 
ligion, the  peace  of  individuals,  and  focial  order.  It  is  becoming  a  perfon 
of  your  probity  and  great  talents  to  withhold  from  a  villain  that  prote6lion 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  good.  I  prefume  to  confide  in  your  good 
offices,  as  well  as  upon  your  equity.  Forgive  this  fcrap  of  paper,  it  fin* 
againll  German  etiquette,  but  is  conformable  to  the  plainnefs  of  a  French- 
man, who  reveres  you  more  than  you  are  revered  by  any  German. 

'*  A  perfon  named  Leverche  or  Perverche,  formerly  preceptor  to  Mr. 
Conftans,  is  the  author  Of  a  libel  againft  the  late  Mr.  Saurin.     He  has  fent 


*  The  certificate  of  baniflunent, 

me 
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me  two  or  three  anonymous  loUers  myour  name,^  Tliefe  men  are  all  wretch- 
es unworthy  of  being  recom  in  ended  to  tlie  notice  of  a  perfon  of  your  dif- 
tinguifhed  merit* 

'*  1  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  aiTurc  you  of  the  efleem  and  refped 
%vhich  I  fliall  have  for  you  during  iiie.** 

We  fubjoin  the  anfwcr  of  Mr.  Haller. 

*'  The  letter  with  wlilch  you  honoured  me  has  hurt  me  exceedingly.-- 
AVhat!  fliall  I  ieea  man,  rich,  independent,  courted  by  the  beft  focieties, 
equally  applauded  by  kings,  and  by  the  ])ublic,  and  certain  of  immortil 
iamc,  ihall  1  lee  that  man  lole  his  ])eace  of  mind  to  prove  that  a  certain 
pcribn  had  been  found  gu illy  of  piJering,  and  that  another  had  not  been 
lound  guilty! 

'*  It  appears  that  Pnjvivici'ice  holds  an  equal  fcale  for  all  the  human  race. 
To  you  it  has  been  proiu.c  in  riches,  and  in  fame;  it  wks  nccclfary  that 
you  flioXild  have  your  niisiortunes,  and  the  equilibrium  has  been  found  in 
your  excefs  of  ft^nlibillty. 

"  The  per  (on  s  who  are  th'*  oi.jeV^s  of  your  complaint  would  lofe  no- 
thing in  loling  the  protoi  cion  c^f  a  niciu  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  world, 
and  pleafed  in  having  no  public  influence  or  connexions.  Here,  the  laws 
alone  have  the  right  of  protecting  the  citizen  and  the  fubject.  Mr.  GralRit 
infpefls  the  concerns  of  my  book  teller.  1  have  teen  Mr.  Leverche  Larochc 
at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  May,  an  exile,  whom  I  have  fometimcs  vifited  lince 
his  misfortune,  and  who  palled  his  laft  moments  with  that  minitter.  If 
cither  of  them  has  written  letters  in  my  name,  if  either  of  them  has  inti- 
jiuated  that  our  connexions  have  been  mor'C  intimate,  he  has  done  me  a 
wrong  which  you  feel  with  friendOiip  too  tender. 

*'  Had  wifnes  any  power,  I  would  add  one  more  to  all  the  benefits  you 
row  pofTefs — I  would  bellow  upon  you  a  tranquil  mind,  which  flies  fi"om 
genius,  and  is  indeed  not  to  be  compared  to  it  with  refpecl  to  fociety,  but 
is  of  infinitely  more  importance  as  to  yourfelf.  Then  the  mofl  celebrated 
man  in  Europe  would  alio  be  tlie  happieth 

"  I  am,  with  the  highcfl  admirat  on,'*  &c.  &c. 

Never  did  the  eftorts  of  malignity  meet  with  a  more  dignified  re- 
pal  fe,  never  did  the  faults  and  foiWcs  of  Volta'ic  receive  more  keen, 
an^l'  at  the  fame  time  more  delicate,  cenfure.  He  who,  after  the  pc-J 
rijfal  of  thefe  letters,  is  not  firuck  with 'the  fuperiorjty  of  a  great  and 
'  good  mind  over  genius  with  a  corrupted  heart,  mufl  have  feelings  to 
which,  thank  God!  we  arc  ilrangers. 


Les  Trots  A^cs  des  Colonies ^  on  de  lenr  Etat  pafjcy  prefmty  et  a  venlr, 
Par-M.^de  Pradt,  Membre  de  rAlfomblee  Conllituante.  3  Tom. 
8vo.  A  Paris,  chez  Gigiiet  et  C'^.  Imprimenrs  Libraires,  Rue 
des  Bons-Enfans,  No.  6,  au  Coin  de  CelleBaillif.     1801.     ics. 

Thi 


*  An  anonymcui  letter  with  a  nc.me  proves  that  "  uli(|uando  dormitat  bonus 
Homer  us."  ' 
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The  Three  Agesyof  the  Colonies j  or  cancernirg  their  Stafe^  pajiy  prefent^ 
ana  to  dme^  By  M.  de  Pradt,  Member  of  the  Conltitucnt  Af- 
fembly. 

THK  fubje£l  of  this  book  is  well  chofen.  The  colonies  pofTeflred 
by  tht  leading  nations  of  Eurc/pe  fMcn  one  of  the^nioft  intercft- 
ing  fubjedls  of  contideration  to  the  goverau.ent  and  to  the  fubjefts  of 
thofe  countries  who  pofLfs  them,  as  a  foiirce  of  profit  or  lofs,  and  to 
every  man  as  a  topic  of  curious  and  intcrefting  fpeculation.  '  It  will 
readily  occur  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  wiih  the  eloquent,  and  in 
general  well  informed  work  ot  Raynal,  that  a  produdion  on  the 
fame  fubjcd,  after  his,  at  lead  till  the  Hate  of  things  be  a  good  deal 
altered,  cannot  be  very  necelTary.  As  our  author  has  anfwered  thi^ 
obje£lion  himfelf,  we  (hall  preient  to  our  readers  what  he  fays  on 
the  fubjedl  in  his  preface. 

**  It  was  an  additional  obje6l  of  mine,  (fays  lie,)  to  fatisfy  a  wifli,' which 
has  been  long  enterlaiiicd — a  wi(h  that  we  had  it  in  our  pov^  er  to  ftudy  the 
hiftory  of  the  European  colonial  erLabliftiments  (bme where  eli'e  than  in  a 
work  of  great  celebrity  indeed,  bat  which  has  the  inconvenience  of  placing 
the  molt  luminous  inlbrmation  b)  the  lidc  of  reprefentations'high:_y  pc-.rni-- 
cioim, '  efpecially  for  youth,  who.e  head  it  cannot  furnilh  without  endao- 
gering  their  heart.     An  extradl  has  long  been  defired  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Abbe  Raynal,  purified  from  all  the  licentioufiier:^,  and  all  the  fallies  againift' 
the  nioft  iacred  objeds,  in  which  that  author  has  too  often. indulged  himfelf. 
It  is  this  wiih  vvhicii  we  have  endeavoured  to  iatisfy  in  the  firlt  part  of  tlie 
prefent  work;  which  limited   Itricily  to  the  political  relations  of  the  colo- 
nics, exempt  from  every  ccnfideration  contrary  to  good  principles,  includes 
every  thing  which  the  man  who  is  moli  cari(>us  to  learn  the  hiflory  of  the 
European  cllablirnmentscan  delire  to  know,  ap.d  prefents  it  under  an  afpefct 
as  fafe  for  the  morals  as  infnuctive  for  the  underftanding.     How  xnuch  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Abbe  Riiynal  has  not  ipared  another  that  labour, 
either  by  reforming  himfelf,  or,  what  would  have  been  ftijl  more  to  be  de- 
fired,  by  confining  himfe  f  to  his  principal  objedt,  to  that  which  alone  can 
intereft  in  the  fubject,  and  which  alone  is  looked  for— the  Hiftorical  Deli- 
neation of  the  European  Kfiablilhment  in  the  two  Indies.     What  pity,,,  tliat 
•with  conceptions  the  moft  noble,  and  information  the  moft  extenlive,  he 
Ihould  have  mixed  inluUing  declamations  againit  the  I'afeguards  of  feciety, 
religion,  and  rivil  authority;  and  thrt,  carried  away  by  a  zeal  too  much 
.  at  that  time  in  faiiiion,  he  il;ou!d  have  continuaily  interruptod  his  narrations 
with  epiiodes  of  anger,  or  of  impiety,,  which  provoke  ionie  readers,  deter 
othe.'s,  and  may  mi'.iead  many.     Unfortunately  that  ra^e   was  a  fubjecl  of 
glorv  in  the  a^e  in  which  he  wrote,  and  he  has  Sacrificed  to\hat  glory  the 
real  glory  which  others  would  have  referved  for  him,  if  he  had  been  more 
referved  himself"     **  But  thele  erro.s,  (continues  our  author)  and  they  were 
great,  the  Abbe  RauiaJ  has  repaired  by  the  moft  fincere  repentance.     Vv'p 
liavefeen  him  depUne  the  abu'.e  of  his  principles,  figh  to  behold  them  per- 
verted bv  applicr  lion's  which  never  entered  inio  his  mind,  labour  to  ftop 
their  progrefs,  and  abjure^  by  a  lolcmn  dcckiration,  the  fliare  which  the*)*- 
wilhedto  attribute  to  him  in  the  Revolution." 

The  firfl:  volume  contains  ih.6  h:/lory  of  the  colonies.     The  plan 

which 
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which  M.  de  PraJt  follows  is  this:  he  traces  the  operations  of  the 
different  countries  in  Europe,  which  have  colonial  eftabliftiments, 
from  their  firft  attempts  to. make  difcoveries,  or  fettlcments,  to  the 
*  prefcnt  time  To  the  hiftory  of  the  eftablirtiments  of  each  of  thefc 
countries  a  feparate  chapter  is  affigncd.  The  Portuguefe  are  tak<fii 
fird,  as  being  the  earlicft  adventurers  in  this  fpecies  of  national  en- 
.terprize.  Next  come  the  Dutch  ;  after  them  the  Englifh  ;  then  the 
French  ;  then  the  Spaniards :  and  a  few  fentences,  in  the  end  of  the 
chapter  allotted  to  the  Spaniards,  are  beftowed  upon  the  compara- 
tively infignific^nt  fettlements  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes.  The  order 
which  he  has  followed  in  giving  the  hiftory  of  the  eftablifhments  of 
each  country  is  geographical,  not  chronological.  He  begins  with 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  in  each  chapter ;  details  the  fettlements, 
or  attempts  at  fettlements,  which  have  been  made  by  each  country 
there ;  proceeds  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  pafTes  into  the 
Southern  Ocean,  thence  to  the  Continent  of  India,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Iflands.  From  this  he  proceeds  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  be- 
ginning with  the  fouthern  part  of  America,  advances  to  the  north, 
taking  both  Continent  and  lilands  as  he  goes  along. 

His  detail  of  circumftances  is  neceflarily  (hort.  Yet  every  things 
of  material  confequence  is  included  too.  The  circumftances  in  the 
ftate  of  the  mother  country,  which  led  to  the  making  of  fettlements, 
and  the  time  when  each  was  made  are  related.  An  account  is  given 
of  the  nature  of  the  government  of  each  colony,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  its  produce,  as  far  as  effeds  commercial  and  political 
interefts ;  the  amount  of  its  returns  to  the  mother- country,  and  all 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  to  the  mother-country  connecjled 
with  the  poiTeflion.  It  is  in  general  to  be  remarked,  that  they  arc 
the  circumftances  which  form  the  political  ftate  of  the  colonies, 
which  alone  enter  into  the  plan  of  our  author's  hiftory  ;  and  every 
detail  rcfpeSing  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country,  or  the  manners 
and  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  which  does  not  affe£l  the  former 
fubjedt,  is  fupprelled.  To  each  chapter  a  fort  of  recapitulation  is 
fubjoined,  which  briefly  fets  before  you,  in  one  view,  the  fum  of 
the  poflcflions  at  prefcnt  retained  by  each  country  in  Europe,  and 
contrafts  it  with  what  it  once  was,  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  have  loft 
any  of  the  foreign  dominions  which  they  originally  poffefled.  Our 
readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  fummary  of  the  chapter  on  the  Bri- 

tifli  pofleffions.  , 

«  * 

^*  Here  clofes  the  circuit  which  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  Englifli  efia* 
blifhments  has  obliged  us  to  traverfe.  Arrived  at  this  point,  let  us  ilop, 
to  mark  well  its  proportions,  and  the  afped  of  the  whole. 

*'  England  occupies  the  beft  European  eflabli(braents  on  the  coafl  of 
Africa.  Her  tranrportation  of  negroes  equals,  nay  furpal  Fes,  that  of  all  the 
other  nations  united;  it  amounts  to  forty  thoufand,  head»;  of  which  ftie  fells 
more  than  a  half  to  ftrangers, 

"  She  is  miftrefs  of  St.  Helena,  of  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of 
the  Gulph  of  Perfia.     She  occupies  the  two  coalls  of  Maabar  and  Coro- 

niandei, 
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roandel,  and  mighty  kingdoms  in  the  heart  of  the  country:  fhe  has  ther* 
completely  annihilated  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  whofe  poireffions  the 
events  of  the  war  have  configned  to  her.     She  is  eftablilhed  in  Sumatra* 
The  annual  revenue  of  all  thele  eftabllfliments  amounts  to  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, of  which  eighty-lix  are  transferable  to  Europe.  *- 
England  carries  on  too  the  chief  commerce  of  China. 
Her  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  yield  100  millions. 
She  poffefFes  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  rich  fiftiefies  of  Newfound- 
land.  •  V  ^ 

*'  What  IS  wanting  to  this  immenfe  accumulation  of  property  and  riches, 
to  this  Joad,  afmoft  oppreffive,  of  priafperity?  Nothing,  unquellionably : 
and  yet  England  has  found  the  means  of  adding  to  it  the  moli  important 
advantages :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  put  into 
her  hands  the  keys  of  tlie  Eaft,  and  the  power  of  opening  or  (hutting  the 
gates  of  it  at  her  pleafure;  and  on  the  other,  the  empire  of  Tippoo  Saib 
has  juft  fallen,  and  completed  tTie  pofTelfion  of  the  peninfula  of  India.. 

**  Batavia,  which  cannot  efcape  her,  will  give  to  her  the  whole  of  the 
Moluccas,  of  which  the  fmalleft  are  already  in  her  power. 

"  It  is  evident  that  (lie  will  complete  the  univerfal  empire  of  India,  and 
that  (lie  will  render  it  exclu(ivc,  when  (he  pleafes,  by  the  conqueft  of 
Manilla,  which  has  no  longer  any  communication  with  its  metropolis,  and 
of  courfe  no  more  afliliance  to  expc6l  from  it. 

•  "  In  America  (he.  approaches  the  Spani(h  Continent,  by  her  eftablifli- 
ments  at  Honduras,  and  the  poffeffion  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad.  She  takes 
the  place  of  the  Dutch  in  Surinam;  (he  has  got  pofTefllon  of  St.  Lucia,  of 
Martinique,  of  all  the  French  and  Dutch  fmall  iflands,  capable  of  being, 
guarded  with  little  trouble,  by  (liips  alone ;  and  from  which  (he  has  the 
power  o^  domineering  over  the  other  colonies.  She  has  expelled  th« 
French  from  their  laft  retreats  of  Newfoundland  and  St.  Pierre^  (he  reigns 
over  the  vaft  continent  of  Canada. 

*'  England,  then,  prevails  over  all  counfries  in  refpe6l  of  colonies.     She 
.  has  nothing  of  her  own  to  lofe,  at  the  pacification,  which  wc  can  forefec; 
/he  cannot,  on  tiie  contrary,  but  gain.     The  cauies  and  the  confequences 
of  this  preponderance  will  forjn  the  fubjedl  of  a  deep  inveftigatibn.'^ 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume  there  is  ian  account  of  the 

general  produce  of  the  European  colonies  ;  and  tables  of  that  produce 

are  drawn  up,  firfl:  for  each  country,  and  then  for  Europe  in  general. 

,  For  example,    the   following  is  the  table  of  colonial  produce  for 

Great  Britain.  : 

Livres, 
''1.     From  the  Weft  Indies  -  -  100,000,000 

2.  From  the  traniportation  of  negroes  -  15,000,000 

3.  From  Canada  -  -  6,000,000 

4.  ^  From  the  Spani(h  American  Continent  25,000,000 

5.  From  Newfoundland          -  -  50,000,000 

6.  From  Brazil,  by  Portugal  -  -           7,500,000 

7.  From  the  Eafl  Indies             -  .-  200,000,000 

8.  From  the  United  States  -  -         60,000,000 


Total,  '      463,500,000" 

His 
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His  principle  of  cfllm.uion  is  this,  to  Teckon  every  thing  which 
the  colonies  import  into  the  mother  country,  and  to  deducl  every 
thing  which  the  mother-country  f  nds  to  the  colonies  in  returti,  and 
then  the  balance  is  the  net  prod  ice  of  the^  colony  in  favour  of  the 
mother-country^  In  this  account  items  of  a  very  different  kind  are 
included.  For  cxamnle,  in  the  article  Eaft  Indies  are  comprehended 
the  remittances  to  ilu  Company,  as  tribute  and  taxes,  the  fales  of 
the  Company,  and  the  fortunes  brought  home  by  individuals.  The 
general  table  for  Europe  is  as  toyows  : 

''  Portugal                 -  -                 £71,500,000 

Holland                  -  -                   r.0,000,000 

England                     -  -              4  u  3,. p  00,000 

France             -  .                 -         190,000,000 

Spain.               -  ''        -                '330,000,000 

Sweden  and  Denmark  -                10,000,000 


Total,  1,107,000,000" 

'  This  abridged  hiftory  of  the  European  colonial  eftablifhments 
ferves  only  as  an  introdu6lion,  or  ground-worlc,  to  th^  difcuffions 
Vv'hich  fill  the  two  fucceeding  volurl^es.  FirR  are  ftated  fome  re- 
marks and  principles  refpefting  the  nature  of  colonial  eflablifhments 
in  general.  The  following  brief  flictch  will  give  fome  idea  of  them. 
Colonial  eftablifhments  arc  made  from  different  caufes  :  there  are 
two  circumftances  which  diftingniih  the  colonics  eftablifhcd  by  the 
nations  of  Modern  Europe,  from  thofc  planted  by  Greece  and  the 
other  nations  of  antiquity  ;  the  Ajoderns.  retain  their  colonics  in  fub- 
je<Sion  to  the  government,  and  confined  exclu lively  to  the  trade  of 
the  mother-country  ;  the  Ancients  gave  to  their  colonics  complete 
independence  with  regard  to  their  govern inent,  and  complete  free- 
dom with  regard  to  their  trade :  colonics  are  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  fort  of  eilates,  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother-country; 
they  differ  in  importance  according  to  the  "facility  of  keeping  them,— 
their -convenience  as  military  ports, — and  their  fruitfulnefs  as  corre- 
fpondents  in  commerce.  Colonies  fulfil  their  deftiny  in  regard  to 
the  mother-country  by  producing  for  her  raw  materials,  and  con- 
fuming  her  manufadured  goods.  The  intereft  of  the  mother-coun- 
try is 'to  rnake  the  colonies  produce  as  much  as  pofTiblc,  andconfutne 
as-much  as  pofTule  :  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  is  to  find  the  beft 
market  for  fellini:^  their  produdlions,  and  the  cheapeft  for  buying  the 
materials  of  their  confumption :  maritime  force  is  an  objedl  of  firft 
confeqnencc  with  regard  to  colonial  polTeflions ;  a  much  ftronger 
principle  of  fiipeviority  than  mere  continental  powers  fuperior  capi- 
tal and  fkill  in  manut:;6>iires  is  the  fecond  principle  of  colonial  fupe- 
riority,  the  "principle  which  binds  the  moft  Itrongly  toward  the 
mother- cou:'.trv  her  own  colonies,  and  attradis  towards  her  thofe  of 
other  countries:  cxchifive  companies  eftablilhed  for  carrying  on  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies  are  extremely  unwife  ;  they  are  monopo- 
lies againft  both  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  ;  they  are  ex- 
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penfive  and  wafteful  far  beyond  the  pra6tice  of  private  traders ;  out 
of  fifty-eight  which  have  been  eftablifhed  in  Europe,  forty-fix  have 
ruined  themfelves  and  the  trade,  eight  have  been  fupprefled,  four 
only  have  fupported  themfelves  and  fiicceeJed,  and  fcarce  any  ftate 
of  circumftanccs  in  a  country  can  be  imagined  wherein  they  can  be 
neceflary.  Negro  flaves  are  a  requifite  indifpenfible  for  the  cultiva- 
tion «f  the  Weft  India  Iflands. 

As  this  laft  point  has  given  occafion  to  fo  much  difcuflion  in  this 
country,  we   Ihall  endeavour,  in   a  few  words,  to  give  our  readers 
fome  idea  of  the  argument  of  M.  de  Pradt  on  the  fubjeft.     The 
queftion,  he  obfcrves,  is  not,  whether  good  or  wife  men  would  have 
begun  fuch  a  bufinefs,  any  more  than  whether  good  or  wife  mea 
would  h'ave  taken,  in  the  manner  the  Europeans  did,  the  countries 
which  the  flaves  now  cultivate  ;  but  whether,  as  things  are   now 
fituated,  it  is  poflible  for  Europeans,  without  great  evils,  either  to 
give  up  the  country,  or  the  flaves  which  cultivate  it.     He  alTerts  that 
flaves  are  fo  ncceflary  to  tl^e  Weft  India  Iflands,  that  the  delibcra- 
tioh  whether  fl^very  fliall  be  aboliftied,  is  exaflly  the  fame  with  the' 
deliberation  whether  tKefe  poflefllons  fliall  be  abandoned.     The  na- 
tives arc  a  race  too  feeble  to  labour  :  European  conftitutions  cannot 
bear  to  be  expofed  in  that  climate  :  there  are  no  other  then  by  whom 
that  country  can  be  cultivated  but  negroes.     But  can  it  not  be  culti- 
vated by  negroes  free  r     Free  negroes  will  not  labour  :  they  have  no 
motive:  their  pafllon-  is  for  repofe  ;  and  their  wants  are  fo  eafily 
fatisfied,  that  the   wild  herbs  of  every   field   are  almoft    fufficient. 
The  dreadful  efFe£ls  too,  of  fctting  men  in  their  ftate  of  cultivation 
free,  have  been  deplorably  exhibited  by  the  French  Revolution  :  ^they 
arc  not  free  ai^home,  but  under  the  ftritflefl:  coercion  of,  their  chiefs  ; 

•  and  bpfides,  they  are  fcattered  in  fmall  numbers  over  an  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  a  wild  country  :  in  the  Weft  Indies  they  are  colle6icd  in  great 
bodies,  in  a  ^omparativLly  fmall  an.l  well  cultivated  country;  this 
difference  is  of  prodigious  confequcnce.  There  is  a  vaft  variety  of 
difpofition,  as  there  muft  be,  in  the  different  tribcb  of  people  fcat- 
tered over  the  immenfe  continent  of  Africa  ;  fome  are  gentle,  and 
attached  to' their  matters  by  kind  trentment,  others  are  ferocious,  and 
no  treatment  can  tame  them.  Would  you  let  loofe  the  fierce  as  well 
as  the  mild  ?      The  ftri6left  laws,  however,  he  fays,  ought  to  be 

.  eftabliflicd,  not  only  to  protcft  the  flaves  from  cruel  treatment,  but 
to  fecurc  »  kind  and  generous  behaviour  toward  them.  Before  the 
Revolution*,  the  treatment  of  flaves,  in  the  French  colonies,,  he  fays, 
was  very  nearly  as  gentle  as  it  was  poflible  to  be  ;  and  that  the  pro*- 
grefs  of  population  naturally  brings  with  it  this  gradual  reformation. 
While  the  planters  vfere  thinly  fcattered,  they  had  no  neighbours  tg 
fee  their  good  or  bad., behaviour  ;  but  now  the  cenforial  eye  of  neigh- 
bours all  around  them  cornpels  them  to  be  more  watchful  over  every 
part  of  their  c6ndu6l ;  and  the  morals  of  the  Weft  India  planters  are 
improving  faft.  Such  being  our  author's  opinion  of  the  neccflity  of 
the  flavc  trade,  and  the  flaves  being,  efpecially  fince  thq   French 
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Revolution,  in  fuch  a  difpofition  to  revolt,  he  condemns  with  the 
grcateft- feverity,  the  difcuilions  oh  the  fubjeS,  which  have  been 
made  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England  ;  they  are  incentives  of 
the  raoft  ciFeflual  kind,  he  fays,  to  repeat  every  where  the  bloody 
fcenes  which  have  been  exhibited  in  St.  Domingo.  Our  readers, 
we  think,  will  be  obliged  to  us  to  prefent  them  with  a  few  fentences 
of  what  he  fays  concerning  the  fupport  the  queftion  has  met  with 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  from. Mr.  Pitt. 

*  *  *  "  The  Englilh  Government  has  given  room  to  believe  that  they 
bad  a  fecret  intention  to  facrifice  the  colonies  of  America  to  thofe  of  Alia; 
the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  once  were,  and  might  be  again,  in  a  flate 
inferior  to  the  French,  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  yvhere  they  reign  without  a  com- 
petitor and  without  a  rival.  But  that  plan  is  devoid  of  all  probability;  it 
imph'es  too  many  difficulties,  too  many  changes,  too  much  oppofition,  and 
too  great  a  lofs  for  England,  ever  to  have  been  ferioufly  adopted  by  a 
council  of  men  as  celebrated  for  their  wifdom  as  thofe  who  compofe  the 
Britifli  Cabinet.'*  *****  \^g  y^\\\  confefs  it— it  maft  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  bad  caufe  to  (ink  men  below  themfelves,  as  in  the  nature  of  a  good  one 
to  raifc  them  inr  the  fame  proportion;  but  we  have  not  found,  in  the  de- 
bates to  which  that  queftion  has  given  rife,  the  orator,  who,  on  all  other 
occafions,  commands  equally  the  admiration  of  his  hearers^  and  the  fuf- 
frages  of  the  ienatc,  of  which  he  is  the  foul.^  •  *  *  r *  That  difcuffion  has 
produced,  accordingly,  rather  an  abfurd  effeS,  that  of  ftiewing  in  the  mino- 
rity a  minifter  who  is  fovereign  arbiter  of  the  majority,  of  Ihewing  him 
abandoned  by  his  ufual  fupporters,  and  combating  in  the  midft  of  his 
habitual  enemies.  One  might  even  go  fo  far  as  to.  accufe  the  minifter  with 
having  allowed  himfelf  to  be  harried  beyond  that  calmnefs  and  dignity 
which  are  the  diftinguiftiing  atti;ibutes  of  his  noble  charafier,  with  employ- 
ing, in  that  difcuflion,  too  great  a  quantity  of  oratorical  figures-,  familiar 
to  thofe  men,  of  whom  he  is  the  moft  formidable  enemy,  and  fimilar  in  alj 
r^rpeds  to  thofe  which  have  lighted  up  the  flames  that  are  raging  in  the 
colonics.  Ar  for  Mr.  Wilberforce,  h^  has  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  we 
fliould  be  not  a  little  embarralTed  to  point  out  the  exa6l  ftiade  of  diflinclion 
between  his  fpeeches  and  thofe  of  Briflbt.^' 

After  thefe  general  topics  are  difcufled,  the  fubjeft  of  the  Euro- 
pean colonies  includes  thefe  three  queftions  :  What  is  the  actual  flate 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  thefe  places  ?  What  are  the  probabl« 
-confequences  of  that  ftate  ?  What  are  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
greateft  degree  of  good  to  Europe  from  the  colonifes,  and  fuftaining 
the  leaft  evil?  The  examination  of  thefe  .  queftions  occupies  the 
remainder  of  the  book. 

The  firft  topic  includes  not  only  an  account  of  the  territory,  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  produce  of  the  colonies  of  each  of  the  European 
fiates,  but  the  moral  relations  which  fubfift  between  the  two  parties, 
the  fentimcnts  of  go6d,  or  of  ill-will  which  they  bear  to  one  another, 
and  the  conduft,  conciliatory  or  revolting,  which  on  either  fide  they 
have  maintained.  The  faults  of  the  mother-countries  with  regard 
to  the  colonies  have  been,  ift,  the  indulgence  of  unreftrained  ava- 
rice with. regard  to  them,  in  grafping  at  the  beginning  with  infati*- 
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able  avidity  at  the  greatcft  pofTifrle  acquifitibn  of  territory,  and  a^ 
every  ppint  of  the  whole  period  fincc  in  fqucezing  from  them  every 
thing  which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  extdrt.     2d.  The  negled, 
'  in  the  cafe  of  all  the  mother  countries  except  the  Englifli,  of  making 
their  navy  keep  pace  with  their  foreign  eftabliflimejits.     3d.  The 
difregard  they  have  had  of  the  fpccies  of  population  acquired  by  the 
colonics,  fending  not  their  virtuous  citizens,  but  their  condemned 
malcfaftors,     4.  The  folly  of  eftabliftiing  a  government  rcfembling 
I  heir  own,  in  places  where  all  circumflances  were  fo  widely  differ- 
ent; of  having  fucceflions  of  governors,  who  never  followed  the 
plans  of  one  another,  who  are  removed  from'  their  office  befor^  they 
'  have  well  had  time  to  learn  the  duties  of  it ;  for  redrefs  againft 
whom  expenfive  and  troublefome  recourfe  mtift  Be  had  to  the  mother- 
country,  by  whofe  inhabitants  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are 
always  treated  with  a  fpecies  of  moft  impolitic  contempt.      The 
fifth  remarkable  error  of  the  European  nations  in  their  condufl  to- 
wards their  colonies  is,  in*  making  them  conftantly  the  field  of  their 
wars.    The  fixth  confifts  in  oppreiling  them  with  reftridlions  and 
exclufive  companies. 

The  anfwer  to  the  fecond  grand  queftion,  What  will  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother-countries,  is,  that  the  colonies  will  neceflarily  become  de- 
tached from  the  mother-countries ;  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  they  (hould  detach  themfelves  as  foon  as  their  population  puts  it 
in  their  power;  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  mother-countries  at 
liome,  and  their  behaviour  to- their  colonies,  is  fuch  as  to  accelerate 
that  event ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  cfFeas  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution have  been  powerful  in  bringing  it  forward;  Next,  enquiry 
is  made,  Since  the  feparation  ef  the  colonies  is  an  event  inevitable^ 
what  is  the  manner  in  which  it  ftiould  be  permitted  to  take  place. 
Afudden  and  involuntary  revolt,  our  author  thinks,  would  have  very 
deplorable  efFcds;  if  executed  by  the  flaves,  the  maffacre  of  the 
whites,  of  the  people  of  colour,  of  one  another,  and  the  deftru£lion 
of  property  would  be  the  neceflary  confequences  ;  ftiould  it  be  done 
by  the  whites,  the  evils  would  not  be  inconfiderable,  the  different 
iflands  would  not  aft  together  with  that  unity  which  the  ftates  of 
America  did  ;  much  lofs  muft  be  fuffered  both  of  blood  and  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  towards  the  mother- country  the  complete  lofs  muft  be 
fuftained  of  that  refpeft  and  afFe£lion  which  otherwife  flie  would- 
naturally  receive.  All  thefe  evils  are  avoided,  and  many  advantages 
gained,  by  a*  premeditated  and  well-artatiged  gift  of  independence 
from  the  mother- countries  to  the  colonies. 

Several  modes  may  be  conceived  in  Which  the  feparation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  mother-countries  may  take  place.  One  country, 
as  Spain,  may  feel  the  btirthen  of  retaining  its  colonies  in  depend- 
ence greater  than  it  is  able  to  bear,  and  voluntarily  throw  it  off:  the 
example  of  this  will  neceflarily  bring  oh  the  fame  thing  with  regard 
to  the  other  colonies,  Spain  may  open  her  colonics  to  her  friends 
APpii^DXX,  VOL.  XII,  1  i  and 
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and  allies  the  French  :  this  is  fuch  a  change  as  cannot  fail  to  bring 
after  it  others :  England,  to  indemnify  herfelf  for  the  expencc  of  a 
war,  may ,  conquer  Spaniih  America,  and,  unable  to  retain  it  in  de- 
pendence, fet  it  free  :  the  nations  of  Europe  may  voluntarily  abandon 
the  colonies:  the  colonies  may  efcapc  from  them  by  revolt:  they 
may  be  taken  by  one  nation  from  another,  and  fet  free,  as  the  Eng- 
lifli  have  done  with  feveral  in  this  war.  The  nations  of  Europe, 
pofleffing  colonics,  may,  by  a  congrefs,  agree  together  upon  a  plan 
of  fetting  all  independent  at  once,  and  placing  them  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  as  may  be  mod  advantageous  both  for  the  new  countries,  and  for 
the  old.  All  the  other  modcS  are  attended  with  very  evil  confe- 
quences,  our  author  f^ys,  except  this  laft. 

The  laft  volume  of  his  book  i$  employed  in  delineating  the  plan 
which  he  thinks  fliould  be  followed  in  this  pew  arrangement  of  the 
colonial  poflTeffions  of  Europe.  For  this,  however,  we  muft  refer 
to  the  volume  itfelf,  as  it  would  be  impoffible  for  us  to  make  it  in- 
telligible in  fuch  an  abridgement  as  we  could  aiford  to  give.  It  may 
be  proper,  however,  to  mention,  that  he  excepts  from  the  fyftemof 
independence'the  Britifh  dominions  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and. thinks  it 
is  for  the  advantage  of  Europe  at  large  that  the  dominion  and  the 
commerce  of  that  country  fhould  belong  cxdufively  to  Britain. 

The  intelligent  reader  of  the  imperfeft  extra£t  Mfhich  we  have 
prefented  of  this  book,  will  neceffarily  conclude,  that  the  difcuflion 
of  fo  many  important  topics  conneded  with  the  interefting  fubjeS 
of  the  European  poflcffions  abroad,  cannot  be  read  without  confider- 
able  pleafure  and  profit-  both.  Our  teftimony  coincides  with  this 
judgment.  We  give  the  author  praife  for  the  number  of  toprcs  con- 
nedcd  with  the  fubjeft,  which  he  has  brought  forward.  The  in- 
telligence with  which  he  has  difcufled  them  is  in  moft  places  far  from 
common.  We  would  not  be  undcrftood  as  fubfcribing,  by  any 
means,  to  feveral  of  the  opinions  which  he  has  advanced;  but  this  we 
will  fay,  that  he  has  often  afforded  us  information j  even  onthofc 
points  in  which  we  thought  we  had  reafon  to  differ  from  him.  In 
point  of  ftyle  the  book  has  not  the  merit  of  that  of  Rayaal,  but  it  is 
xkeither  obfcure,  afFeSed,  nor  inelegant. 


Htjloire  de  Bonaparte^  Premier  Conful^  Depuis  fa  nmjfance  juff  a  la 
Patx  de  Luneville,  Suivi  de  fes  Aiitom  remarkableSy  Reponfes  fsT 
Traits  fublimes^  avec  les  Anecdotes  relatives  a  fes  differ entes  campagnti. 
En  2  torn.  i2mo.  A  Paris,  chez  Barba,  Libraire  Palais  du  Tri- 
bunat,  Gilerie  derriere  le theatre  Fran9ais.     An.  9.     i8or. 

tliftory  of  Bonaparte ^  Firjl  Confuly  frjm  his  Birth  to  the  Peace  of  LuHi* 
vilie. 

THIS  book,  as  indeed  its  title-page  pretty  clearly  announces,  is 
a  tribute  offered  to  the  vanity  of  Bonaparte.     It  is  written  en- 
tirely in  the  %lc  and  with  the  aiir  of  a  pailiegyric.     This  is  only 
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1  %^1iat  was  to  be  expeSed.  In  France,  at  pfefent,  it  may  very  rea- 
fonabfy  be  fuppofed,  that  it  -^^ould  not  be  accounted  very  delicate  to 
write  in  a  different  ftylc  concerning  the  firft  magiftrate.  We  believe 
too,  that  it  woiild  not  be  very  fafc. 

If  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  Bonaparte  has  had  the  weaknefs, 
fometlmes,  to  fliew  that  He  wiflied  to  be  thought  to  refemble, 
judged  right  w**cn  he  refufed  to  be  painted  by  any  but  Apellcs,  it 
would  be  wife  in  Bonaparte  to  confider  a  little  beforehand  who  it  ii 
whom  he  encourages  to  become  his  biographer.  Though  the  pre- 
fent  publication  be  intended  for  a  panegyric,  we  cannot  fay  that  it 
has  contributed  in  a  very  great  degree  to  increafe  our  admiration  of 
its  hero  ;  and  the  public  will  eafily  believe  of  us  that  our  admiration 
of  him  is  not  yet  at  fuch  a  height  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  augment- 
ation. .  The  publication  gives  all  the  information  which  the  public 
is  already  in  pofleffion  of  from  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  certainly 
in  a  more  commodious  form,  becaufe  it  is  cdllefted  together.  We 
are  not  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  ftock  is  much  increafed.  All 
the  particulars  in  the  Hiftory  of  Bonapatte,  about  which  we  were 
«  a  lofs  before,  arc  equally  obfcure  to  us  now.  And  no«great  pro- 
portion of  that  fcepticifm,  which  haunted  us,  refpe^ing  the  reported 
fublimity  of  his  mind,  is  yet  removed.  That,  of  affairs,  at  the 
head  of  which  Bonaparte  was  placed,  great  iffues  in  favour  of  France 
took  place,  is  known  to  all  the  world;  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  his 
panegyrift  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  thefe  were  entirely  owing 
to  Bonaparte.  But  in  our  opinion  another  adventurer  in  that  kind 
muft  come  after  the  prefent,  before  thij»  effefl  be  completely  pro- 
duced. It  muft  be  confeffed,  however,  independently  of  his  pane- 
gyrift, that  we  have  all  the  evidence  for  Bonaparte  being  a  great 
man,  whicTi  we  have  for  feveral  favourite  heroes  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  hiftory  ;  that  is,  fuccefs  in  the  condudl  of  great  affairs. 

The. great  end  of  writing  the  life  of  a  man,  whbfe  adlions  muft 
appear  in  hiftory,  is  to  fupply  that  which  hiftory  muft  omit,  Hif- 
tory refpefts  a  nation,  and  records  that  chain  of  adlions  which  in- 
fluences the  fortune  of  the  nation;  but  cannot  defcend  to  fuch  of  the 
a6lions  of  any  individual  as  are  unconnefted  with  that  fortune. 
Very  often,  however,  the  moft  inftru6Hve  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
individual  is  that  which  has  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  hif- 
tory of  the  nation.  And  biography  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  fpecies 
of  compolition.'  When  we  took  up,  accordingly,  *  a  book  having  for 
its  title.  The  Life  of  Bonaparte^  We  did  expeft  fome  very  interefting 
information.  We  expeftcd,  in  the  firft  place,  to  hear  from  what 
fort  of  people  he  was  fprung ;  we  do  not  mean  whether  high  or  low 
born,  but  whether  wife  or  foolilh,  virtuous  or  vicious.  For,  as  moft 
men  receive  the  earlieft,  and  not  the  leaft  important  part  of  their  edu- 
cation from  their  parents,  the  charafter  of  thefe  relations  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, no  infignificant  paftage  in  the  hiftory  of  any  individual.  In  the 
fecond  place,  an  exadl  delineation  of  the  education  of  a  man  whom 
We  admire,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  every  body,  one  of  the  moft  im- 
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portaAt  pieces  of  information  which  they  can  receive.  Could  wt 
trace,  in  the  hiftory  of  a  great  man,  the  fteps  by  which  a  penetrating, 
found,  adive,  magnanimous,  and  beneficent  mind  is  termed,  we 
might  with  ftrongcr  hopes  afpire  to  become  of  fuch  a  charader  our- 
felves,  or  to  raife  to  it  thofc  of  whofe  minds  we  may  have  the  form- 
ing. After  the  education,  of  all  the  parts  of  a  man's  life,  whofe 
eminence  is  of  his  own  creating,  the  paflage  from  obfcurity  into  no- 
tice is  the  mod  intereding.  This  in  molt  cafes  is  the  mod  difficult 
dep  of  the  .whole.  Many  a  man  who  is  qualified  to  run  a  brilliant 
career,  were  he  beyond  this  bar,  can  nev^  furmount  it.  The 
means,  accordingly,  by  which  this  important  tr^nfition  is  eifeded, 
and  whether  they  were  entirely  of  the  individual's  own  creating,  or 
if  he  was  to  any  confiderable  degree  aflided  by  chance,  are  circum- 
flances  which  mould  engage  the  mod  curious  enquiry  of  the  biogra- 
pher. 

Not  even  the  names  of  Bonaparte's  parents  are  recorded  by  his 
biographer.  Of  his  education  all  that  we  are  told  is,  that  he  was 
early  condu£led  into  France,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  military 
fchool  of  Brienne.  And,  our  author  adds,  ^^  the  careful  education 
which  he  there  received,  developed  in  him  the  fird  buds  of  genius 
and  abilities."  A  few  anecdotes  of  him  at  thefe  years  are  mentioned. 
He  had  a  little  garden,  which  he  fortified  againd  the  attacks  and  in- 
trufion  of  his  companions,  and  fpent  there  almod  all  his  hours  of 
recreation,  with  books  of  philofophy  or  mathematics  in  his  hand. 
The  only  kind  of  plays  which  he  liked  were  thofe  which  required 
calculation,  and  exhibited  a  pidure  of  military  operations.  He 
maintained  an  afcendancy  among  his  companions.  From  the  mili- 
tary fchool  of  Brienne  he  removed  to  that  of  Paris.  While  here,  we 
are  told,  he  was  an  enthuiiad  for  the  liberty  of  the  Corficans,  and 
was  employed  in  compofing  a  poem  upon  it.  He  had  a  /riend,  the 
Baron  L — r,  to  whom  he  was  particularly  attached.  The  feverity 
of  his  manners  having  created  him  enemies,  he  one  night  imagined 
his  companions  were  to  break  into  his  chamber  and  murder  him. 
He  told  L — r  that,  becaufe  he  was  his  friend,  he  was  implicated  in 
the  fame  profcription,  and  invited  him  to  join  him  in  his  chamber, 
that  they  might  defend  themfclves  together.  They  prepared,  and 
waited  for  the  attack,  but  none  was  made.  There  are  two  pretty 
charaderidic  anecdotes,  which  we  diall  give  in  the  biographer's  own 
words. 

*'  The  fcholars  of  the  military  fchool  were  at  that  time  all  confirmed  in 
the  fame  day,  and  it  was  the  Archbilhop  who  adminiflered  the  ceremony. 
He'comes  up  to  Bonaparte^  and  aiks  hini,  according  to  cudom,  his  bap- 
ti/mal  name.  He  tells  it,  with  an  affuraiice  which  formed  a  great  conlraft 
with  the  timid  and  bumble  air  of  his  companions.  The  name,  rather  an 
uncommon  one  (Napoleon)  was  not  heard  by  the  Archbiftiop*  He  makes 
him  repeat  it.  Bonaparte  repeats  it  with  a  little  ill-humour.  Tiie  grand 
vicar  fays  to  the  prelate,  '  I  do  not  kfiow  t^ar  saint.*  *  By  heaven,  I  iehevc  it, 
fays  Bonaparte,  ie  is  a  Corsican  saint.^ 

"  His 
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"  His  fnenclfliip  with  L — r  experienced  a  little  relaxation.  That  gen- 
tleman did  not  form  an  exclufive  coniundion  with  him«  he  connedled  him-^ 
feif  with  fome  other  companions  a  little  relaxed,  whofe  principles  Bona- 
parte diiliked.  He  faid  one  day  coldly  to  L — x,  Sir^  you  have  connections 
of  which  I  do  not  approve :  I  have  fucceeded  in  preierving  your  morals 
pure,  and  yourhew  friends  will. ruin  you.  Chufe  between  them  and  me. 
I  leave  ypu  no  alternative.  You  niuii  be  a  man,  make  your  refolution. 
L—r  inlifted  in  vain  that  he  was  deceived,  that  he  was  always  the  fame, 
always  his  friend.  Bonaparte,  thinking  himfelf  fyre  of  his  fact,  re|>eated 
always,  chufe.  Sir,  chufe,  and  look  upon  this  as  a  firfl  admonition.  A 
Utile  lime  after  he  repeated  the  fime  thing  to  him  :  always  the  fame  an- 
fwer  from  L — r.  At  laft,  hefaid  to  him  dryly.  Sir,  you  have  delpifed  the 
admonitions  of  friendihip,  that  is  to  renounce  mine :  never  fpeak  to  me 
igain  in  your  life.*' 

This  is  the  whole  of  th^.  inftruftion  we  receive  from  this  biogra- 
pher refpeding  the  education  of  Bonaparte.  He  remained  in  obfcu- 
rity,  a  fimple,  voluntary  cadet  of  artillery,  till  the  fiege  of  Toulon. 
On  that  occafion  hisadlivity  and  zeal  were  obferved  by  the  two  repre- 
fentatlves  of  the  people,  Barras  and  Freron,  v.  ho  were  fcnt  to  fuper- 
Intend  the  operations  of  the  fiege;  and  they  made  him  a  general  of 
brigade.  The  next  appearance  he  makes  in  public  was  when  he 
went  to  Paris,  a  little  time  after,  to  reinonftrate  againft  a  propofition 
which  had  been  made  to  renaove  him  from  his  corps,  and  place  him 
among  the  infantry.  Hurt  with  the  little  attention  paid  to  his  re- 
monftrance,  he  folicited  permiHion  to  retire  to  Conftantinople,  which 
Was  equally  refufed  him.  The  time  when  he  next  appears  is  that 
which  feems  to  iiave  decided  his  fortune,  the  celebrated  13th  of  Ven- 
dcmiaire,  when  he  was  the  firft  man,  after  Menou  and  RafFet  hiid 
refufed  and  refigned  their  commiffions,  whom  the  Convention  could 
find  ready  to  order  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  Hp 
exerted  himfelf  fo  powerfully  under  Barras  in  behalf  of  the  Conven- 
tion, that  the  higheft  offers  of  preferment  were  held  out  to  him. 
The  confequence  was,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Italy.  We  have  here  an  account  of  two  fteps  in  Bonaparte's 
afcent;  the  firft  gained  by  a  zealous  petformance  of  his  duty,  the 
fecond  by  being  a  prompt  tool  to  execute  the  bloody  mandates  of  an 
abominable  crew,  who  endeavoured  to  carry  into  execution,  againft 
their  fellow  citizens,  the  renunciation  of  that  confthution  by  which 
they  p'oiTeffed  their  Authority.  And  this  is  all  the  poor,  unfati^fac- 
tory  account,  offered  lis  by  this  author,  of  the  parentage,  education, 
and  paiTage  from  obfcurity  into  notice,  of  Bonaparte.  \y^e  have 
dwelt  upon  them  at  greater  length,  becaufe  they  appear  to  us  of  the 
^itmoft  importance,  and  becaufe  they  are  the  points  about  which 
biography  ought  to  be  particularly  concerned. 

The  Gourfe  of  Bonaparte,  from  the  time  when  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy^^  has  been  public  and  brilliant.  Our 
author  recount;?  the  fadls  pretty  nearly  as  they  art  known  to  the  world 
already.  But  he  leads  us  very  fparingly  into  acquaintance^with  his 
hero,  by  thoCe  charadlcriltic  ftrokcs,  which  a  biographer  of  genius 
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always  knows  how  to  give ;  he  excites  no  intereft  Mrhaiever  in  his 
fortune  ;  and  never  furnifhes  any  other  proof  of  the  (hare  Bonaparte 
had  in  producing  the  great  events  he  records,  but  that  fuch  events 
happened,  and  Bonaparte  was  commander  in  chief.     A  merely  naked 
journal  is   given  of  the  two  firft  campaigns  of  Italy,  which  might 
very  well  have  been  culled  from  the  papers' of  the  day/    The  author 
fubjoins  a  chapter  of  anecdotes.     And  it  is  his  plan  to  feparate  thefe 
from  the  chain  of  fafls  which  compofe  the  life  of  his  hero.     We  do 
not  entirely  approve  of  it.     It  may  be  difficult  to  find  a  proper  place 
for  fome  anecdotes  in  the  courfe  of  the  ftory  :  Init  they  never  fail  to 
have  the  beft  efFeft  when  fo  introduced  \  an#a  little  addrefs  and  care 
will,  in  general,  fucceed  in  finding  a  place  for  all  that  are  of  any  im- 
portance.    There  are  only  two  of  theie  anecdotes  which  have  any 
confiderable  weight  in  proving  Bonaparte   to  be  really   a  fuperior 
man.     When  at  Nice,  while  he  was  only  a  general  of  brigade,  one 
of  his  friends  had  occafion  to  pall  upon  him  in  the  night  for  fome  in- 
ftrudions,  and  thinking  him  to  be  flill  in  bed,  knocked  gently* at 
the  door,  but  found  him  drefTed  and  bufy  at  a  table  covered  with 
maps,  plans,  and  open  books.     What,  fays  his  friend,  are  you  not 
in  bed?  No,  replies  he,  you  fee  I  am  up.     How,  fays  the  other? 
Why,  replies  he,  when  I  have  flcpt  two  or  three  hours,  it  is  fufE- 
cient.     The  other  anecdote  is,  that  being  in  the  houfc  of  a  friend  z, 
few  days  before  his  d^partu^c  for  the  army  of  Italy,  he  flcetched  from 
memory  a  plan  which  he  had  already  meditated  arid  drawn  up  for  the 
campaign.     So  much    is  ftudy  and   forethought,    and    meditation, 
thrown  out  of  the  pradticc  of  the  men  of  the  prefent  day,  both  in 
great  matters  and  in  fmall^  that  the  man  whomake$  iife  of  them  can- 
not well  fail  to  go  before  his  competitors. 

No  other  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
but  that  Bonaparte  returned  difgufted  irom  the  Congrefs  at  Raftadt, 
and  projcfled  it.  Wc  arc  told  the  names  of  the  towns  which  he  took 
in  Egypt,  and  the  numbers  of  men  with  whpm  he  fought ;  but  m 
idea  is  conveyed  to  us  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  warfare  in  that  very 
peculiar  country.  We  are  afTured  that  Bonaparte  fully  gained  his 
obje<J:l  bv  his  f  xpeHition  to  Acre,  which  was  only  to  flop  the  march 
again  him  of  the  Turkifh  army.  And  his  departure  from  Egypt  is 
jelate  i  without  a  finglc  rcfi.diion. 

(he  ?  count  given  us  of  the  cabals  and  contefts  of  the  fadions  at 
Paris,  after  he  cannie  home,  till  they  ended  in  his  eledjon  to  the  con- 
fulfhip,  IK)  fafls  are  difcovered  but  the  vulgar  ones,  which  are  already 
kn^vvi;  '  .  V.  ly  bc'dy.  The  beft  written  part  of  the  book  is  the  hif- 
fory  of  the  campaign  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and 
til  j.  ^  t  (  !  Luiieviile.  The  auihoc  appears  to  have  been  prefent 
in  *•  -^  '-  mpiitrn,  and  defcrlbes  the  operations  in  a  manner  both 
more  diftinil  and  more  intcrefling  than  he  dcfcribed  thofe  which  pre- 

Therje  is  one  excellence  in  Bonaparte  as  a  comman«ler,  of  which 
this  work  affords  fuiHcient  proof,  his  ftiH  in  infpiring  and  keeping 
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up  the  enthufiafm  of  his  foldiers,  by  flattering  their  vanity,  and  par- 
ticipating in  their  dangers  and  hardships.  And  the  chief  charader- 
idles  of  his  mind,  which  naay  be  colleoied  from  this  account  of  him, 
are,  a  certain  fiery,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuilen,  impetuofity,.  and  a 
•prefumptuous  confidence  which  knows  no  bounds. 


De  VEgypte  apres  la  Bataille  d*Heliopolis^  et  Confide  rat  hns  gerierales 

fur  V Organifation  phiftque  et  polittque  de  ce  Pays.     Par  le  Genci^ 

de  Divifion  ReynipT.     Avec  un  Carte  de  la'Bafle-Egypte,     8vo. 

pp.  288.     Paris,    Charles  Pougens,    Imprimeur-Libraire,  quai 

Voltaire,  No.  10,     An.  X.     1802. 

Of  Egypt  after  the  Battle  of  Heliopolisy  and  general  Ohfervattons  on  the 
phyfical  and  political  State  of  that  Country,     By  General  Reynier. 

THOUGH  we  have  not  a  few  objedions,  and  thofc  not  very 
flight  ones,  to  ftate  againft  this  book,  we  do  not  hefitate  to 
recommend  it  to  our  readers  ;  becaufe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  inform- 
ation in  it,  which  is  curious  and  interefling,  and  becaufe  the  mifre- 
prefentations,  which  it  contains,  are  fuch  as  cannot  much  miflead 
any  body  in  this  country.  It  will  be  moft  convenient,  with  regard 
to  the  few  obfervations  which  we  mean  to  make  on  the  publication, 
toconfider  it  as  divided  into  three  parts:  i.  The  obfervations  on  the 
phyfical  and  political  ftate  of  the  country  ;  2.  The  events  and  tranf- 
adions  which  took  place  with  regard  to  the  French  army,  between 
the  period  of  the  battle  of  Hcliopolis,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh 
army  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt ;  3.  The  operations  of  the  two  armies 
till  the  fall  of  Alexandria,  and  the  final  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French. 

The  moft  inftruflive  by  far  of  thefe  three  parts  is  the  firft.  The 
general  writes  like  a  nun  who  is  capable  of  fpeculating  concerning 
fuch  fubjedts,  and  they  are  fubjedts  of  the  higheft  importance ;  and 
like  a  man  who  has  been  at  pains  to  inform  himfelf  concerning  the 
topics  of  which  he  treats.  Firft  a  defcription  is  givfcn  of  what 
he  calls  the  phyfical  organization  of  the  country.  This  compre- 
hends the  account  of  its  climate,  and  of  its  terreftrial  furface,  taken 
both  in  a  geographical  and  phyfical  point  of  view.  The  fituation 
and  extent  of  its  mountains  and  plains,  defert  and  cultivated  ground; 
the  fituation,  nature,  and  extent  of  its  river,  lakes,  and  fea;  the 
nature  of  its  foil ;  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  produce  of  that  foil, 
and  the  manner  of  its  cultivation ;  arc  defcribed  in  a  manner  that 
has  not  been  rendered  fuperfluous  by  any  preceding  dcfcriptions  that 
we  have  received.  Immediately  following  this  defcriptioi)  of  the 
country,  is  defcribed  the  fpecies  of  warfare  which  the  French  adopt- 
ed, as  beft  fuited  to  the  nature  of  that  country  ;  and  there  are  not 
many  readers  who  will  not  be  inierefted  with  the  information  com* 
•mvnicated  concerning  the  means  employed  to  provide  for  the  fecii- 
rity,  and  to  enfure  the.  fubMcnce,  of  the  army,  in  account ry  fo  very 
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different,  in  almoft  every  rcfpefi,  from  thofe  in  which  Europeans 
have  been  accuflomed  to  carry  on  war.  A  particular  and  inftrudive 
account,  of  the  various  fpeciea  of  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  concludes 
this  part  of  the  book.  It  includes  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  manners,,  chara£(er,  and  employments  of  the  Arabians,  or 
wandering  tribes ;  of  the  fellahs,  or  cultivators  of  the  ground  ;  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities.  Thefe  laft,  he  fays,  are  a  mixture 
of  feveral  races,  of  very  different  origin,  manfiers,  and  religions. 
They  confift  chiefly  of  artifans,  of  traders,  of  proprietors  of  land 
who  live  on  their  rents,*  of  the  chiefs  of  religion,  and  the  military 
chiefs  belonging  to  government.  This  part  llkewife  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  Mamelukes,  and  of  their  government. 

Of  the  two  remaining  parts  of  this  work  we  are  not  prepared  to 
fay  fo  much  in  praife.  The  firft,  after  a  narration  of  the  fchemes 
of  Kleber,  and  of  the  affaffination  of  that  general,  relates  the  eleva- 
tion of  Menou  to  the  chief  command,  and  defcribes  his  proceedings. 
He  is  reprefented  as  commencing^  under  the  influence  of  a  violent 
averfion  to  Kleber ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  wiflies  to  reverfc 
in  every  thing  the- plans  of  his  predeceffor,  and  remove  from  him  the 
perfons  entrufted,  and  employed,  by  that  commander.  His  arrange- 
ments, both  with  regard  to  the  arjny  and  the  people  of  the  country, 
are  defcribed,  and  reprefented  as  equally  unwife.  Jealoufies  and 
divifions,  are  faid  to  have  arifen  from  his  intrigues.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  ignorant,  and  acknowledged  his  ignorance,  and  yet 
would  not  take  advice.  The  foldiers  became  difcontented,  their  pay 
and  provifibns  were  not  regularly  furniflied,  and  every  thing  went 
wrong.  We  faid,  we  were  not  prepared  to  give  praife  fo  implicitly 
tQ  this  part  as  to  the  former;  b^caufe  we  arc  not  fuflSciently  in- 
structed to  fay,  whether  or  not  the  reprefentations  be  perfe<5tly  juft. 
Things  of  no  fmall  importance  are  here  affencd ;  a  little  time  yet  is 
wanting,  toafcertain  to  people  at  a  di/tance,  whether  thefe  affertions 
te  completely  corre<St. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  give  praife  to  the  laft  part  of  the  book,  the 
account  of  the  campaign  between  the  Englifti  and  French,  becaufc 
we  arc  convinced  it  is  an  account  which  communicates  falfe  ideas  of 
the  tranfadions.  We  do  not  wi(h  to  be  illiberal ;  we  grant  it  to  be 
excufable,  that  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  French  army  in  Egypt 
fhould  v^rite  with  partiality  to  himfclf,  and  to  his  countrymen ;  we 
doubt  not  that  a  Britiih  officer  would  dp  the  fame.  But  we  think  it 
is  exceeding  the  bounds  of  excufable  partiality  to  hear  a  man  declar- 
ing, with  regard  to  this  Egyptian  war,  ".  that  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment and  generals,  as  well  a3  their  foldiers,  dreaded  the  approved 
bravery,  and. the  fpirit,  iniired  to  copqueft,  of  the  army  which-they 
had  to  combat  "•  Such  is  the  manner  in  whieh  the  account  is  given 
of  all  thetranfaftions  l)etween  the  Britiih  army  and  the  French,  th^t, 
-as  we  read  on, '>j^e  were  inclined  to  think  the  Britiih  worfted  in 
every  engagement,  till  at  the  end  we  found  the  French  to  be  com* 

plctely  reduced,  ai^d  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country.    The  tn- 
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tention  of  this  part  of  the  book  is,  to  hold  out  to  the  world,  that  the 
Britifti,  though  greatly,  as  the  author  fays,  fuperior  in  numbers  to 
the  French,  were  indebted  for  the  whole  of  their  fuccefs  to  the  mif- 
condud  of  Menou  \  that  the  Engliih  aded  neither  with  (kill,  vigour, 
nor  bravery  ;  and  that  if  the  French  had  been  conduSed  ,by  an  officer 
of  but  an  ordinary  degree  of  merit,  the  conclufion  of  the  war  would 
have  been  very  different.  We  think  we  can  be  ft  give  our  readers 
fome  conception  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  reprefentation  here 
communicated  of  the  war  in  Egypt,  by  tranfcribing  the  abridgment 
of  it,  afforded  by  our  author  himlelf,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  volume. 

«  Thus  terminated  the  expedition  to  Egypt.     So  (rue  it  is,  that  a  leader 
-without  ability  deftroys,  by  his  individual  influence,  every  advantage  en- 
trufted  to  hira.     But  few  armies,  certainly,  have  a  better  title  to  admira- 
tion, than  that  of  the  Eaft-     Tranlported  into  a  diftant  country,  tlie  fatal    ' 
event  of  the  naval  engagement  of  Aboukir  places  a  barrier  between  them 
and  their  country ;  they  are  not  diicouraged,  a  rapid  march  carries  them 
into  the  heart  of  the  country;  all  their  fleps  are  there  marked  with  victory. 
Every  day  offered  to  them  fatigues  without  number,  dangers  continually 
fpringing  up,  privations  of  every  defcription ;  not  one  of  thofe  cnjoymenti 
which  along  with  his  dangers  and  toils  divide  the  moments  of  the  foldier/ 
and  make  him  forget  the  hardfliips  of  his  life.     All,  officers  and  foldiers^ 
fupported  willing  that  painful  ftate,   eilimating,   by  the   obftinacy  with 
which  the  enemy  renewed  their  attacks,  how  much  the  poflcffion  of  Egypt 
would  be  ufefur  to  their  country  ; ,  and  that  idea  compenfatcd,  in  their  ^y^^, 
(every  thing  which  they  bad  to  undergo.     The  change  of  fortune  which  they 
experienced  in  the  laft  campaign,  does  not  extinguilh  their  glory.     Divided 
by  the  arrangements  of  their  leader,  they  impofed  in  this  refpedt,  for  a  long 
time,  at  all  points,  upon  an  enemy  always  luperior  to  them  in  numbers, 
and  their  proud  attitude,  even  in  the  moil  difficult  moments,  conftanllj 
retarded  that  enemy's  progrfefs.  »  ,     t^     ,.n     •     1    . 

"  The  only  operation  which  does  any  honour  to  the  Enghlh,  is  their 
landings  and  of  this  they  owe  the  fuccefs  to  their  navy;  for  fix  thoufand 
men,  whom  it  fucceeded  in  diferobdrking  at  once  ujK)n  the  co^lt,  were 
checked,  and  put  in  commotion  by  feventeen  hundred  men,  obliged  at  the 
fame  time  to  guard  the  whW  extent  of  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and,  by  con- 
fcquence,  difabled  from  ac:iing  together  upon  the  point  of  attack. 

*'  The  Engliffi  army,  after  its  landing,  attempts  not,  till  the  22d  of  Ven- 
tofe,  to  approach  Alexandria.  It  ought  to  have  met  there  the  French  army 
\inited ;  -four  thoufend  men  only  were  there,  who  difpute  with  it  the  ground, 
and  intimidate  it  to  fuch  a  degree  that  it  dares  not  attack  the  place ;  and, 
far.  from  profiting  by  its  advantages,  it  aflumcs  the  defenfive  lyftem,  and 

entrenches  itfelf.  ^     ^  . 

"  On  the  30th  of  Ventofe  the  French  proceed  to  attack  it  in  a  compact 
fituation  which  it  had  got  time  to  fortify  ;•  gun-boats  on  the  fea,  and  on  lake 
Madich,  covered  both  its  wings ;  the  number  of  its  troops  was  double:  the 
darknefs  ot  the  night,  the  death  t)f  feveral  of  its  leaders,  throw  diforder  into 
the  French  army,  and  he  who  commands  it  keeping  himfelf  aloof,  cannot 
rc-organifeiit  himfelf,  and  will  not  entrufl  the  charge  of  doing  fo  to  any 
other  body;  he  orders  the  cavalry  upon  its  ruin;  the  army  is  obliged  to 
retire,  and  the  Englifh,  On  this  occafion,  fail  once  more  to  profit  by  their 

fuccefs. 

"  Shut 
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"  Shut  up  in  Ih^ir  intrenchmenls,  they  attempt  not  to  leave  them  till 
twenty  days  after,  to  go  to  Roletta,  a  poil  of  importance  for  thera>  and 
"which  was  not  defended  by  the  French  army. 

"  Here  they  remain  a  month  before  advancing  towards  Rahmanicb, 
which  it  was  of  equal  advantage  for  them  to  occupy,  that  they  might  inter- 
cept all  communication  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  The  body  of 
French  troops  which  they  find  there,  too  feeble  to  refill  them,  retreats  to 
Cairo.  It  was  their  intcreil  to  follow  rapidly  the  march  of*  thefe  troops, 
and  they  employ  forty  days  to  traverle  a  fpace  which  the  French  ufuaily 
traverfed  in  four* 

•  "At  Jail  they  arrive  at  Cairo,  with  the  Captain  Pacha;  there  they  join 
themfelves  with  the  Vizir;  and  thefe  united  armies,  fix  times  more  nume- 
rous than  the  French,  flill  fear  the  chances  of  battle,  and  receive,  rather 
than  give,  the  law,  in  the  treaty  of  evacuation. 

"  After  this  they  return  down  to  Alexandria ;  the  fame  ilownefs  prefides 
here  over  all  their  operations ;  and  it  is  the  failure  of  provifions,  much 
xaore  than  their  courage,  which  accelerates  the  fall  of  that  place. 

"  The  expedition  of  the  Englifh  has  fucceeded,  but  they  have  reaped 
from  it  nothing,  except  the  glory  of  fuccefs.  For  they  never  were  able  to 
pommand  victory,  either  by  their  arrangements,  their  courage,  or  their 
cnterprize.  Their  timid  procedure,  in  fpite  of  their  enormous,  iuperiority, 
eafily  demonftrates  \vhat  would  have  been  their  deftiny,  had  the  army  of 
the  Eaft  pofleffed  a  commander  worthy  of  it." 

We  confefs  that  wc  do  not  feel  altogether  unmoved  at  a  reprefent- 
tttion  of  this  kind.  '  For,  what  is  the  confequence  ?  This  publication 
is  fpread  abroad,  and  read  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  They  will 
not  examine  it  with  the  fame  fufpicious  eye  that  we  do,  and  they 
will  believe  it.  A  contradidtion  is  the  cure  for  this  evil;  but  who 
is  to  give  it  ?  It  will  not  have  equal  weight  with  the  original  repre- 
fentation,  unlefs  given  by  one  whofe  opportunities  of  knowledge  en- 
able his  information  to  be  equally  authentic  with  that  of  the  original 
reprefenter. 

Praife  is  extorted  from  us,  however  unwillingly,  by  men,  who, 
having  finiflied  a  laborious  warfare,  remit  not  the  energy  of  their 
minds,  but  ftill  employ  themfelves  with  eagernefs  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  with  the  fcenes  in  which  they  have  been  engaged. 
And  we  have  not  remained  without  fome  feelings  of  humiliation, 
while  volumes  of  information  have  been  poured  into  Europe,  from 
Frenchmen  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  not  a  page  has 
been  offered  to  the  public  by  any  Britifli  officer.  They  mult  be  told 
the  confequences.  The  partial  reprefentations  of  the  French  officers 
will  be  believed.  And  perfons  of  reflection  will,  every,  where,  con- 
clude, and  with  apparent  reafon,  that  men  capable  of  occupying 
themfelves  in  peace  with  fuch  fchemes,  to  inOnifl^  mankind  in  the 
bufinefs  in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  mull  have  been  fuperior 
in  the  field  to  others,  who  are  good  for  nothing  at  home,  but  to  fet 
an  example  of  (loth  or  diffipation.  ' 


Meine, 
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M^lne  TheatraVifche  haufbahn  :  or^  Account  af  my  Efforts  and  my  Suc^ 
cifs  as  a  Comedian  and  a  Dramatic  Author,  By  A.  W.  Iffland. 
8vo.     Leipfick. 

WE  (hall  extraft  from  this  entertaining  vqlume,  a  fhort  nar^- 
rative  of  the  author's  life. 
Mr.  liFland  was  born  at  Hanover,  in  the  year  1759.  From  the 
age  of  five  years  he  gave  indications  of  a  ftrong  paflion  ^or  dramatic 
amufements.  The  Valetudinarian^  or  Malade  Imaginair€y  was  the 
firft  play  of  which  he  witnefled  the  reprefentation.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly affefted  by  it.  He  fome  time  after  faw  EckhofF.  Mils  Henfel, 
and  Mifs  Back,  in  the  principal  parts  of  Lefling's  famous  drama  of 
Mifs  Sarah  Sampfon.  He  thus  defcribes  the  emotions  with  which  he 
beheld  the  exhibition  of  that  piece.  * 

"  I  burft  intO"  tears.  That  power  which  ii  refiflibly  excites,  condu^s, 
unfolds  every  ientiment  of  the  hunaan  heart,  now  opened^  elevated, 
charmed,  and  captivated  my  foul.  I  was  di.iblved  in  a  tianipoit  oFlenli^ 
bility.  The  c«rlain  dropped;  but  I  was  ftil.  riv«-tted  to  my  leat.  My 
<cars  ftiJl  flowed.  1  fobbed  aloud.  I  would  not  be  perfuaded  to  leave  the 
Ipol.  After  my  return  home,  I  mentioned  what  I  thought  of  the  piece. 
My  exprellSons  refpeding  it  were  heard  with  furprize.  But  my  enlhuii- 
afm  was  not  djfcouraged.  My  father  read  this  piece  over  with  me,  and 
explained  its  moral  tendency.  From  that  time  I  regarded  the  theatre  as  a , 
fchool  of  wiXdom.^' 

By  the  firft  tragedy  \yhich  he  faw  on  the  ftage,  he  was  agitated 
ftill  more  powerfully. 

His  friends  were,  at  length,  alarmed  by  the  excefs  of  his  paf- 
fion  for  thefe  reprefentations :  and  he  could  no  longer  perfuade  them 
to  take  him  to  the  theatre.  His  only  refource  was  now,  in  reading 
all  the  printed  plays  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  Romeo  and 
Juliet^  in  particular,  from  among  thefe,  inflamed  his  imaginatioa 
and  feelings  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  iiis  parents  prohibited 
him  from  all  reading  of  fuch  dangerous  pieces.  He  then  took  to 
the  reading  of  fermons  aloud  ;  which  gave  them  the  highett  fatisfac- 
tion.  But  it  was  folely  from  its  refemblance  to  the  declamation  of 
the  ftage,  that  this  exercife  gave  him  pleafure. 

Succeeding  in  no  ftudy,  and  reproached  by  his  parents  for  inca- 
pacity and  negligence,  Iffland,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  hisage, 
eloped  from  his  father's  houfe,  and  determined  to  devote  his  life  to 
that  charming  art  which  ha^  already  abftrafted  all  his  faculties 
from  every  other  purfuit.  He  repaired  ftraight  to  Gotha,  where 
his  fondeft  wiihes  were  falisfied  in  a  gracious  reception  by  the  illuf- 
triaus  Eckheflf.  In  EckhofF's  prefence,  he  was  fo  much  afFcfted  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  adting  in  the  parts  in  which  he  had  fecn  him 
perform,  that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  fmall  addrcfs,  which,  he 
had  prepared  to  folicit  that  comedian's  patronage.  His  voice  faul- 
twed ;  and  his  attempt  to  fpeak  was  entirely  interrupted  by  his  tears. 

Eckhoff 
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EckhofF  kindly  introduced  him  to  the  company  of  comedians  at 
Gotha  \  and  of  it  he  was  accepted  as  a  member  on  the  i5t'h  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  1775. 

"  There  it  was  (fays  Iffland)  (hat  I  vvitnefTed  the  dif play  of  the  talents  of 
that  immortal  ador,  then  injheir  decline,  but  (lill  inimitably  powerful  to 
touch  the  heart.  Whether  his  were  more  the  power  of  nature,  or  of  art, 
I  prefuroe  not  to  decide.  But  this  I  know,  tliat  he  was  ever,  at  his  plea- 
fbre,  irrefiftibly  ma/ter  to  ope  the  (ource  of  uiy  tears ;  and  that  I  have. 
never,  on  reflexion,  felt  mylelf  afliamed  of  the  tears  which  his  art  had 
BK>ved  my  fenfibility  to  Ihed." 

Meffrs.  Beil  and  Beck  were  formed  in  the  fame  fchool  of  acting 
with  Iffland.  They  were  all  three  of  the  fame  age.  They  were 
equally  inflamed  with  that  enthufiafm  for  their  art,  which  is  ever 
kindled  by  ^o^fcious  geniu$.  They  ftudied  with  unwearied  induf-. 
try,  and  with  the  mod  ardent  mutual  emulation,  to  attain  to  the  ideal 
perfedton  of  their  art.  One  of  the  moft  inftruftivc  and  pleafing 
parts  of  Mr.  Iffland's  narrative  is,  that  in  which  he  gives  a  detail  of 
the  various  means  of  improvement  which  they  tried.  ^ 

Eckhoff  died  :  and  the  theatre  at  Gotha  was  fliut  up.  The  three 
young  friends  went  thence  to  Manheim.  Iffland  had  now  the 
happinefs  of  a  reconciliation  with  his  parents,  who  forgave  his 
elopement,  and  confented  that  he  fliould  purfue  the  way  of  life  to 
which  his  genius  fo  iriiefiftibly  inclined  him. 

The  Eleftor  of  Bavaria,  at  that  time,  leaving  Manheim  for  Mu- 
nich, conceived  the  defign  of  inftituting  a  new  theatre  at  Manheim, 
to  com  pen  fate  for  the  lofs  it  was  to  fijflain  by  the  removal  of  the 
court.  Baron  Dahlberg  had,  by  his  Highnefs's  orders,  affemblcd  a 
company  of  performers,  male  and  female,  of  the  moft  cnrynent 
talents.  But  neither  the  Eleftrcfs  nor  the  public  had  a  taftc  for  the 
amufemcnt  of  the  German  drama.  The  company  were,  for  a 
while,  oftener  negleftcd  than  fplendidly  fucccfsful.r  Iffland,  how- 
ever, continued  zealonfly  to  cultivate  his  talents,  and  ftill  to  afpirc 
with  the  fame  enthufiafm  to  the  perfeflion  of  his  art.  In  the  year 
1780,  he  had,  for  the  firft  time,  opportunity  to  witnefs  and  admire 
the  mafterly  adting  of  the  famous  Schroeder,  who  came  for  a  few 
days  from  Vienna  to  Manheim.  Of  the  feelings  with  which  he  faw 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Iffland  thus  fpeaks. 

"  I  cannot  cxprefs  with  what  earneflnefs  I  dciired  to  fee  Schroeder.  I 
was  then  fick,  and  durft  not  quit  my  room.  I  envied  the  happinefs  of 
ihofe  who  fhould  be  the  firil  to  pay  their  compliments  to  him  on  his  arrival. 
He  was  {q  good  as  to  come  to  fee  me.  My  heart  leaped  for  joy  when  he 
look  me  by  the  hand.  I  could  then  fay  to  mylelf  *  Schroeder  knows  that 
there  is  fuch  a  perfon  as  thou  in  this  life.'  The  iiijnn6lions  of  my  phyfjcian* 
had  not  power  to  detain  me  from  going  abroad  to  vifit  him.  I  haunted  him 
.  perpetually.  The  flighteft  glance  of  his  eye  could  di.'pofc  of  my  whole  ex- 
Hrence.  He  appeared  on  the  ftagCj  and  in  a  part  affording  Icope  to  the 
whole  energies  of  his  genius.  Effecls  fuch  as  he  produced  among  ths 
fpeClators  had  never  been  felt  nor  witnelfed  before.     His  a6ting  was  quite 

different 
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dlfTerenl  from  the  idea  of  perfe61ion  which  I  had  formed  to  myfelC  and 
from  every  model  1  had  hitherto  admired.  It  tranfported  me  quite  out  of 
myfelf.  Afting  befide  him,  in  the  fame  fcene,  I  could  only  utter  mecha- 
nically the  words  I  had  to  ff>eak  in  my  part,  and  make  the  correfponding 
geftures  no  otherwife  than  if  it  had  been  an  automaton  that  made  them. 
He  accordingly  gave  the  preference  to  Beil,  whofe  fenfibility  was  l^h 
deeply  agitated,  and  who,  feeling  only  a  generous  emulation  of  Schroeder, 
remained  fufficiently  at  eafe  in  his  mind  to  do  juflice  to  his  own  talents."   , 

After  this  period  the  three  young  rivals  redoubled  their  emulation 
and  their  efforts.  They  were  at  length  fo  fuccefsful,  that  i'rom  the 
year  1786  to  1793,  the  theatre  at  Manheim  fubfifted  in  a  date  the 
moft  profitable  to  the  performers  \  and  in  which  it  w^s  the  very  de- 
light of  the  public.  Its  profperity  was  then  interrupted  by  the 
events  of  the  war.  Mr.  Iffland  continued  there  till  1796,  when  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  dirc6lor  of  the  German  theatre  at  Ber- 
lin.    That  appointment  he  ftill  holds. 

It  was  xht  Alceftes  of  Wieland  which  firfl  moved  Iffland  to  try  his 
ability  in  dratnatic  compofition.  His  firtt  piece,  named  Albert  of 
Thurneifon,  was  reprefented  with  fuccefs  in  the  year  1781.  Be- 
tween the  years  ly^  and  1786  he  produced  the  Guu't  of  Ambition^ 
the  Pupils  J  the  Hunters^  and  the  Force  of  Confcience ;  pieces  which 
have  fixed  hiff- reputation  as  a  dramatift  capable  of  giving  the  mod 
powerful  effe6l  to  the  incidents  and  fcenes  of  familiar  life.  He 
has  fincc  enriched  the  German  drama  with  a  number  of  other 
pieces  of  kindred  merits.  Iffland,  though  an  admirer  of  our  Shake- 
fpeare,"  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  fervile  imitation  of  Shake- 
fpeare  has,  in  the  whole,  been  of  injury  to  the  German  drama.  It 
was  in  the  part  of  Francis  Moore,  in  Schiller's  tragedy  of  the  Rob- 
bers, that  Iffland  firft  obtained  the  public  approbation  to  that  tran- 
fcendent  degree  in  which  he  (Hll  continues  to  enjoy  it. 

Thefe  particulars  of  the  life  of  a  comedian  and  dramatic  author, 
fo  eminent  in  Germany,  have  appeared  worthy  to  be  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  on  recount  of  their  Connexion  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  imitative  arts,  of  literature,  and  of  manners,  in  one  of 
the  principal  countries  of  turope. 

The  book  itfelf,  from  which  they  are  extrafled,  may  be  read  with 
high  fatisfadion  by  the  admirers  of  the  drama  and  of  elegant  litera* 
turc  in  general. 


Y^y^gf  en  Efpagne  aux  Annies  1797  isf  1798  ;  faifant  fuite  au  Voyage 
en  Efpagne,  du  Citoyen  Bourgotng.  Par  Chretien  Augufte  Fifcher. 
Tradudeur,  Ch.  Fr.  Cramer.  Avec  un  Appendice  fur  la  Ma- 
niere  de  voyager  en  Efpagne.  Avcc  Figures.  2  tom.  8vo. 
A  Paris,  chez  Duchcfne.     1801. 

i.  e.  Travels. 
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i.  e.   Travels  in  Spain ^  in  the  Tears   1797  and  1 798.     By  Chriftian 
Angudus  Fifcher.      I  ranfliitcci  into  French  by  Ch.  Fr.  Cramer. 

THERE  is  fcarcely  any  fpeci  s  of  books,  in  our  opinion,  better 
calculated  to  afford  inftru6\ion,  efpccially  to  the  young,  than 
well  written  books  of 'travels  A  habit  of  aflivc  obfervation,  and 
juft  refle'dion,  upon  the  modes  and  pradices  ot  life,  much  more  than 
any  other  acquifition,  is  wanting  to  make  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind wife.  But  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  modes  and  prac- 
tices of  thofc  among  whom  we  arc'  reared,  is  acquired  at  fo  early  a 
period,  that  we  huve  formed  a  habit  of  acquicfcence  in  them,  before 
we  are  capable  of  rtfledlingupon  them.  It  thus  happens  with  the 
modes  and  p  aftices  of  life,  as  it  does  with  the  operations  of  our 
minds  ;  there  is  nothing  which  is  more  difficult,  than  to  teach  us  to 
refled  upon  either ;  and  moft  men  pafs  through  life  without  refled- 
ing  upon  them  at  all. 

If  we  except  travelling  itfelf,  nothing  can  more  effeSually  lead  us 
to  the  falutary  exercife  of  reffeftion  upon  the  modes  of  life  than 
books  of  travels.  By  thefe  a  different  fet  of  manners  and  pradlices  is 
prefented  to  us,  from  thdfe  to  which  we  have  been  accuftomed.  At 
firft  they  appear  to  us  unnatural  and  hideous.  Afterwards,  however, 
we  find  that  human  beings  can  live,  and  enjoy  apparent  comfort,, 
even  under  thofc  forms  of  life  which  at*  firft  we  thought  fo  incom- 
modious.' We  are  forced,  even  involuntarily,  to  inftitute  a  compa- 
rifon  between  fomei  of  thofe  forms  and  our  own.  We  learn  to  ex- 
tend our  thoughts  to  human  nature  in  general,  and  to  judge  which 
modes  and  courfes  of  life  are  fitteft  for  it,  both  of  thofe  which  are 
followed  in  our  own  countrv,  and  thofe  which  are  followed*  in  all 
Other  countries.  The  advantages  of  books  of  travels  are  indeed  fo 
great,  and  fo  many,  that  though  they  arc  too  often  written  by  men 
vei^  little  qualified  to  write  or  think,  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  them, 
which  we  have  met  with,  which  does  not  reward, the  reader  for  his 
trouble  in  perufing  it. 

Our  prefcnt  author,  however,  is  not  one  of  thofe  who  defervc  to 
be  read  only  ©n  account  of  the  advantages  of  the  fubjeft.  He  pof- 
feflfes  both  intelligence  to  know  what  is  worth  defcribing,  and  (kill 
to  defcribe  it  with  elegance.  The  fcene  of  his  travels  we  confided 
as  particularly  intercfting.  Of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  perhaps,- 
Spain  offers  the  greateft  number  of  objedls  to  the  curiofity  of  the  tra- 
veller. The  beauty  of  its  natural  fcenery  is  alone  fufficient  to  bring 
admirers  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  the  phyfical  ftate  of  the 
country,  and  the  moral  ftate  of  the  inhabitants,  differs  fo  much  more 
from  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  than  thofe  countries  differ  from 
one  another,  and  thofe  differences  are  at  the  fame  time  of  fo  intefeft- 
ing  a  nature,  that  a  pi<Slure  of  Spain,  which  ppffeffes  any  degree  of 
fcxa61:nefs,  cannot  fail  to*  be  a  very  pleafing  and  a  very  inftru6live 
objedt.     From  the  incoavcnienccs  too  which  were  apprehended  from 
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travelling  in  that  country,  it  has  been  vifited  much  lefs  frequently, 
and  is-much  lefs  perfe6lly  defcribed  than  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope. We  are  rather  forry,  on  this  accpunt,  that  our  author  fhould 
have  thought  of  confining  his  plan  fo  much  as  he  has  done.  He  in-^ 
tended  by  his  publication,  he  lays,  merely  to  fupply  the  omiffions  o£ 
his  predeceiTors.  Spain  is,  in  our  opinion  a  mine  fo  rich,  that  it  is 
yet  far  from  being  exhaufted.  And  a  work  which  Ihould  embrace 
the  fubjeft  in  its  greateft  latitude,  would  ftill  be  neither,  fupcrfluous 
jior  unacceptable.  There  is  fomcthing,  indeed,'  we  think,  in  the 
nature  of  books  of  travels,  different  from  other  books.  No  man 
looks  upon  a  country  oxadly  with  the  fame  eye  as  another.  Every 
man,  if  he  obferves  for  himfelf,  if  he  records  his  own  obfervations, 
and  tranfcribes  not  the  obfervations  of  others,  will  prefent  a  new 
pifturc  of  the  country  which  he  furveys,  which  will  improve  our 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  afFccft  us  with  frcfh  delight.  We  be-» 
hold  with  renewed  pleafure,  the  pi6lures  of  a  beautiful  landfcape,  or 
a  beautiful  woman,  drawn  by  a  hundred  fucceffive  hands. 

M.  Fifchcr  has  fortunately  done  more  than  he  promifed.  He  has 
vlflted  the  mod  important  places  in  Spain,  and  given  us  a  delinea- 
tion which  includes  every  thing  of  greateft  importance  to  be  known 
in  each.  It  is  the  inhabitants,  their  charafter,  manners,  and  form 
of  life,  which  is  the  fubjeft  that  has  chiefly  occupied  the  attention 
of  our  traveller.  The  natural  hiftory  of  the  country  he  touches  on 
but  rarely  ;  and  feldom  flops  to  defcribe  very  particularly  the  natural 
fcenery ;  although  there  are  a  few  ftrokes  of  his  which  make  us 
regret  that  he  has  not  treated  his  reader  with  a  little  more  of  this  en- 
tertainment. His  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend. 
He  fa'ls  from  Rotterdam  to  Bourdeaux  ;  and  the  voyage  is  defcribed 
in  feven  very  entertaining  letters.  Two  letters  are.beftowed  upon 
Bourdeaux.  The  objc6ls  particularly  defcribed  are — the  harbour  and 
quay,  the  old  fortrcfs  of  Bourdeaux,  chatcau-trompette,  the  entr^j^nce 
into  the  city,  the  fituation,  and  architcfture,  public  walks,  and 
theatre..    An  obfcrvation  here  occurs,  which  is  worth  quoting. 

• 

"  In  obferving  (fays  the  author)  the  crowd  of  young  people,  who  appe.11* 
at  the  theatre,  elegantly  dreired,  and  of  women  loaded  with  dianaoi.cls, 
one  would  not  imagine  that  France  had  lufFered  fo  much  during  the  Jaft 
eight  years."  "  I  made  the  fame  obfcrvation  (continues  he)  on  the  public 
walks,  and  particularly  at  a  concert  which  was  given  at  the  houfe  of  a 
muiical  Jew;  every  thing  exhibited  fuc'h  an  exceliive  luxury,  fuch  ail 
unreftrained  propenlity  to  pleafure,  iuch  a  paflion  for  fclf-difplay,  that  the 
obferver  could  not  refrain  from  very  melancholy  refleflions  on  the  little 
progrefs  made  by  philofophy  in  an  age  which  is  fo  proud  of  its  illuminatioQ. 
Among  their  wives  and  milirefles,  a  number  of  new  comers  were  pointed 
out  to  me,  ieveral  of  whom,  before  the  revolution,  were  in  the  very  loweft 
clafs  of  the  people.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  in  all  revolutions,  'tis  only 
the  forms  which  are  changed,  but  that  things  at  ihe  bottom  remain  alvvay» 
the  fame.'' 

We  (hall  tranfcribe  the  (hort  and  expreflive  defcription  of  the  cha- 
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fader  of  the  inhabitants,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  ability  of  otif  author 
in  this  delicate  part  of  compofition. 

'^  Much  his  been  faid  of  the  Gafcons,  and  no  little  exaggeration  has 
been  ufed  at  their  expencc ;  in  all  that  has  been  faid,  however,  tliere  is 
often  a  good  deal  of  truth.  The  Gafcon  I'peaks  always  in  hyperbole,  and 
'tis  always  with  that  figure  be  judges  of  his  own  merit.  He  muft  be  con- 
tinually Ipeaking  of  himfelf,  and  he  can  never  be  at  eafe  but  when  he  him- 
ielf  is  upon  the  itage :  he  knows  every  thing :  lie  has  feen  every  thing:  he 
fi'as  prefent  at  the  creation  of  the  world.  A  Galcon  lies  without  knowing 
it :  he  ads  the  braggart  without  intending  it :  he  contradids  you  always, 
but  without  animofity ;  and  offends  you  contrary  to  his  intention  :  his  cna- 
rader  confiiis  in  vanity  difplayed  like  a  ijuflfoon,  and  grofs,  but  innocent 
boafting/' 

Some  curious  information  is  given  concerning  the  wine  manufac- 
ture and  trade  of  Bourdeaux,  and  the  decay  of  its  general  trade.  A 
defcription  of  its  exchange,  and  the  charader  of  its  merchants,  clofes 
the  account. 

A  pleafant  account  is  given  of  the  journey  from  Bourdeaux  to 
Bayonne,  of /the  fituatioti  and  appearance  of  that  city,  of  its  public 
walks,  and  its  beautiful  environs  :  its  trade  is  defcrlbed  ;  a  confider- 
able  branch  of  which  is  chocolate ;  and  the  information  afforded  of 
that  commodity  is  fo  very  good,  that  we  arc  tempted  to  tranflate  it. 

"  Since  I  have  found  occafion  (fays  our  traveller)  to  procure  fome  in- 
formation concerning  this  article  of  the  table,  you  will  read,  perhaps,  with 
Ibmc  intercfl,  a  few  details  on  that  fubjed.*  The  goodnefs  of  chocolat* 
depends  firf^,  upon  the  quality  of  the  cocoa  itfelf.  Of  this  there  are  three 
principal  fpecics :  Caracas,  quayaquil,  and  that  from  the  iflands  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, Martinique,  Cura^oa,  &c.  The  Caracas  is  extremely  dear,  even  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  in  the  bell:  y'ears  the  pound  is  never  fold  for  lefs  than 
three  francs.  To  make  chocolate  the  Caracas  is  mixed  with  the  quayaquil. 
Two  parts  of  the  Caracas,  and  one  of  the  quayaquil,  make  the  firll  kind ; 
tw^o  parts  of  the  quayaquil,  and  one  of  the  cocoa  of  the  iflands,  make  the 
fecond;  and  the  fimple  cocoa  of  the  iflands,  the  third. 

*'  The  goodnefs  of  chocolate  depends,  in  the  fecond  place,  on  the  care 
with  which  it  is  ground  and  roafled,  on  the  proper  proportion  of  the 
cocoa,  the  fugar,  and  the  different  aromaticsj  which  enter  into  its  compo- 
fition, and  on  the  attention  with  which  it  is  worked  to  procure  a  better  or 
worfe  mixture  of  the  ingredients. 

'*  The  charadcriflics  of  a  good,  unadulterated  chocolate,  are  the  fol- 
lowing; a  deep  flefh  colour;  a  fine,  clofe,  fliining  grain;  fihall  white 
ftreaks;  an  aromatic  odour ;  a  facility  of  difTolving  in  the  mouth,  with  a 
fenfation  of  frefhnelis,  to  produce  no  appearance  of  glue  in  cooling,  and  to 
iliew  an  oily  cream  on  the  top. 

**  The  general  marks  of  a  bad,  adulterated,  chocolate,  arc;  a  black, 
pitchy  colour;  an  infipid  tafle  of  fyrup:  a  farinaceous,  unequal,  and 
coarfe  grain;  a  burnt  fmell  while  boiling;  and  laflly,  a  glutinous  humi- 
dity, an  aqueous  foiution,  a  grofs  and  muddy  fediment. 

"  Chocolate  is  adulterated  in  feveral  ways;  firfl,  by  an  unequal  mix* 
t«re  of  the  different  kinds  of  cocoa:  for  example,  when  a  fourth  of  Caracas, 
a  fourth  of  quayaquil,  and  a  half  of  cocoa  of  the  iflands,  is  fold  for  the 
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firft  kind,  which  ought  to  be  compofed  of  two-thirds  of  Caracas  and  one  of 
quayaquil;  but  the  laifeft  manufacturers  of  chocolate  find  themfelves  cora- 
peDed  to  adopt  this  raeana  of  adulteration  whenever  the  price  of  good  cocoa 
rifes  confiderably,  and  the  public   will  not  pay  more  than  the  ordii^ary 
prices* 

*'  The  noxious  and  bJAmeable  adulterations  are  the  following:  to  exprefs 
(he  cocoa  oil,  in  order  to  (ell  its  butter  to  the  apothecaries  and  furgeons; 
then  (a  lUbftitute  the  grer/e  ofanimals,  to  roaft  the  cocoa  to  excefs  in  order 
to  fleftroy  this  ibreign  talte,  to  mix  it  with  rice,  *meal,  potatoes,  honey, 
fyrup,  &c.     A  pound  of  Caracas  chocolate,  coding  here  nearly  three  livres, 
you  may  eafily  conceive  what  rnuft  be  the  n'atuie  of  that  kind  of  prepara- 
tion in  moft  places  of  Europe.     Befidcs,  chocolate  ought  to  be  boiled  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  polfefs  all  its  power  and  flavour.     The  rule  is,  to 
lake  a  cup  of  water  to  two  ounces  of  chocolate.     It  is  allowed  to  diffglve 
J  gently  on  the  fire,  and  poured  out  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  rile.     It  is  theii 
made  to  boil  again  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  cup  on  hot'coak." 

Going  from  Bayonne  to  Bilboa  tlie  veffel  w^as  driven  by  ftrefs  of 
,  weather  into  the  harbour  of  Guetaria,  furrounded  by  the  Pyrennaeaa 
mountains;  and  fcveral  amufing  particulars  concerning  it  are  rci- 
.' corded.  The  defcription  o£  the  province  of  Bifcay,  and  of  its  in- 
, habitants  is  long  and  important.  It  is  not  generally  known  tliat  the 
jBifcayens  are  a  race  of  people  totally  different  from  the  Spaniards, 
•governed  in  a  manner  totally  difl^erent  from  the  reft^  of  the  king- 
-dom,  and  fpeaking  a  language  not  only  totally  different  from  the 
^Spanifh,  but  from  every  other  language  in  jEurope.  We  are  highly 
indebted  to  our  author  for  the  admirable  account  he  has  given  us  of 
this  people,  of  their  charaftcr,  their  laws,  their  country,  their  capi- 
tal, their  trade,  their  amufements,  their  language,  of  every  thing, 
in  ihort,  which  is  neceflary  to  acquire  a  complete  acquaintance  with 
them. 

We  muft  pafs  over,  without  any  obfervations,  all  the  fcenes  of 
the  journey  from  Bilboa  to  Madrid,  where,  however,  the  reader  will 
always  find  fomething  to  entertain  and  inftruft  him.     But  we  wifh 
that  we  could,  in  a  few  words,  give  fomc  idea  of  Our  author's  ac- 
count of  Madrid ;  in  which  the  particulars  are  felefted  with  very- 
great  judgment.     They  fucceed  one  another  as  follows  :  fituation  and 
view  of  Madrid ;    divifion  and  population  ;    archltefturc  ;    flreets  ; 
places  or  fquares  ;  general  fcenes  in  the  flreets,  morning,  afternoon^'' 
and  evening;  adverllfemcnts ;  criers;  woolen  of  the  town.     Next 
are  defcribed  the  public  walks  of  the  city,  the  equipages,  and  the 
people  who  appear  in  thefe  walks.     The  fubjefts  which  fucceed  are: 
the  climate,  its  changeablenefs,  temperature ;  meafurcs  of  precau- 
tion ;  cold  of  the  winter ;  prevailing  difeafes ;  phyficians  ;  flate  of 
medicine  in  general  ;  provifions  ;  markets;  manner  of  living  in  the 
higher  and  lower  clafres  ;    expence  ;    public- houfes,    coffee -houfes, 
hotels,  private  lodgings.     A  whole  letter  is  beftowed  upon  the  wo- 
naen— 4ts  contents  are:  their  figure  ;  their  charafter  ;  the  particular 
mixture  which  is  in  it  of  religion,  and  libertinifm  ;  their  want  of 
delicacy  in  matters  of  plcafure  ;  the  condition  of  a  lover  j  marriage  ^ 
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cortejos;  domeftic  life;  fpirit  of  revenge;  drefs.  We  cannot denjf 
ourfelves  the  pkafure^  even  at  the  rifle  of  fwelling  bevond  the  limiu 
tve  intended  the  account  of  the  prefent  book>  of  tranicribing  part  of 
the  vivid  delineation  here  given  us  of  the  charaSier  of  the  women  of 
Spain. 

"*  A  Spaniih  lady  is  nothing  lefs  than  deliqite  in  what  regards  the  fenfes.' 
With  an  inflamed  imagination  and  burning  delires,  (he  Know»  not  thf 
charms  and  ilhiiions  which  the  iex  borrows  from  delicacy ;  the  boldcfi  ix- 
preilions,  accordingly,  und  the  mofl  wanton  looks;  have  nothing  to  make 
her  bluih.  What  would  fhock  the  chade  modelly  of  an  Engliih  or  Gerroaa 
woman,  appears  quite  fimple  and  natural  to  a  Spanifli  wQman;  andlke 
enjoys,  without  referve,  thofe  licentious  images^  which  the  other  would 
tiot  dare  to  prelent  to  herfelf  in  fecret. 

"  He  would  be  deceived,  however,  who  ihould  proceed  on  thefe  obfer- 
vationt,  to  iound  an  aiTurance  of  fuccefs  in  certain  views.  The  Spaniih 
woman  exprefles  herfelf  on  that  fubjed  with  a  mafculine  liberty;  her  lips, 
her  eyes,  her  cars,  have  nothing  chaile  about  them ;  but  her  pride  prt- 
ferves  her  from  going  farther.  An  attempt  of  fuch  a  kind  from  a  hiaii 
wouW  mark  fuperiority ;  but  it  is  (^e  who  wants  to  rei^n.  Every  fpeciet 
of  advancement  would  be  rejeded  with  indignation.  She  wants  not  tobe 
chofen ;  it  is  flie  who  wants  to  chuCe ;  it  is  iiie  who  takes  upon  her  the  de- 
partment of  the  man :  (he  leaves  to  him  Qn\y  the  care  of  pleafing  her,  ia 
giving  himffdf  up  entirely  to  her  c^ilres.  For  <this  reafon  it  is,  that  tibe 
cold  and  timid  man  often  fucceeds  wi(h  her  better  than  the^ofl  enterpriz- 
ing  and  paffionate  lover.  Her  defpotifm  would  force  the  6r(l  man  to 
render  homage  to  her  charms,  for  her  pride  has  declined  him  for  her  ilavc. 
The  more  indifferent  he  appears,  the  greater  is  the  ardour  which  (hedif- 
plays ;  the  more  he  avoids  her,  the  more  does  (he  feek  afler  him ;  one 
,  would  imagine  that  (he  loves  him,  but  ftie  wiflies  only  to  be  loved  by  him; 
fhe  has  the  appearance  of  yielding  herfelf  to  him,  but  (lie  thinks  onlv  of 
reducing  him  under  her  laws.  As  to  the  reft  of  her  charader,  the  Spani(h 
woman  is  faithful  and  conftant.  The  energy  of  her  character  preierves  her 
from  levity,  and  her  pride  from  meannels.  She  is  capable  of  the  mOil 
elevated  fentiments,  tlie  moft  noble  facrifices,  the  moft  generovis  adions; 
but  the  fource  of  tliem  mult  be  looked  for,  not  fo  much  in  her  attachn)ent 
to  the  objed  of  her  love,  as  in  the  high  idea  which  (be  has  of  herfelf.  She 
condd/ers  a  lover  as  her  polTeflipn,  her^  property ;  ihe  lias  for  him  every 
'  kind  of  complaifance  which  (lie  would  nave  for  herfelf;.  but  (he  exafls  th^ 
sn6(h  devoted Tervitude  in  return." 

Two  loM  letters  arc  employed  next  upon  the  Spanifh  charaSer  ia 
general.  They  deferve  very  particular  attention.  It  is  the  moft 
complete  defcription  which  we  have  yet  met  with.  The  SpaniafdSy 
he  fays,  notwithftanding  their  diftance  behind  the  other  nations  of 
Etiropc,  have  made  confidcrable  progrefs  in  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation during  the  laft  four  years.  He  gives  us  a  catalogue,  which  is 
a  very  curious  and  important  document,  of  the  principal  books  which 
have  been  publi(hcd  in  Spain  during  the  laft  eight  years.  We  fhall 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  books  well  known  in  this  country,  which 
have  been  tranflated  in  Spain  ;  Bell's  Surgery,  Gullen's  Materia 
^klidica,  Cullcn's  l^ofology,  the  Syftems^of  Chemiftry  of  Lavoificr, 
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Chaptal,  and  Fourcrpy,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Middleton's 
Cicero,  Franklin's  Life>  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Captain  Cook, 
Locke  on  Education,  the  novels  'of  Richardfon,  Fielding,  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  Gefner's'  Idyls.  A  table  is  likewife  given  of 
the  different  eft^blifliments  for  public  inftruftion  in  Madrid.  W^ 
can  only  mention  farther,  that  from  Madrid  the  author  traveUed  td 
Badajos,  from  that  place  to  Cadiz,  and  laft  to  Barcelona.  Thefc 
are  the  moft  important,  indeed  almoft  the  only  important  places, 
"Which,  after  what  he  had  vifited,  remained  for  him  to  fee  in  Spain; 
He  docs  not  defcribe  them  fujperficially  any  more  than  the  foregoing. 
The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  them,  including  the  fame  import- 
ant particulars  of  enquiry  wjiich  we  have  noticed  in  the  account  of 
Madrid,  tlrawn  up  with  equal  care,  and  nearly  with  equal  minute^ 
nefs  as  that  of  the  capital.  -  . 

/  We  cannot  clofe  this  review  >without  expreflmg  our  approbation  " 
of  the  author's  thought,  of  throwing  his  inilruftions  refpeding  the 
mode  of  travelling  in  Spain  into  an  appendix,  and  by  this  means 
freferving  his  narrative  clear  of  thofe  obfervations  concerning  inns, 
find  dinners,  and  poft-boys,  and  hotfes,  with  which  we  are  fo  frc- 
/quently  treated  in  ordinary  books  of  travels. 


Uterarijcher  Briefwechfel  von  J,  D.  Muhaelh.  Geordnet  und 
Heraufgegeben  von  J.  G.  Buhle^  Prcfeffor  zu  Gottingen,  a  Thei- 
kn.     8vb.     Pi>.  1050. 

Literary  Correjpondence  of  J,  D.  Michaelis ;  arranged  and  edited  by 
y,  G.  Buhle^  lie. 

THE  theological  writings  and  the  Oriental  erudition  of  the 
famous  Michaelis,  the  pride  of  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen, 
[  have  been  long  well  known  in  this*  country.  No  man  in  Europe 
[  Was  more  g:enerally  refpe£led  by  the  learned,  nor  engaged  in  a  more 
[  cxtenfive  ©t*  reputable  literary  correfpondence,  than  he  for  a  great 
1^  part  of  his  life  carried  on.  Thefe  volumes  contain  a  feleSion  of 
[  letters  out  of  that  correfpondence,  publifhed  with  a  view  tp  illuftrate 
i   the  hiftory  of  the  author's  own  life,  aini  the  literary  hiftory  of  tfte 

age  in  which  he  lived.  We  poflefs  but  two  volumes  of  this  collec- 
I  tion.    We  under/land  it  to  have  been  completed  in  a  third  volume. 

Profeffor  Buhle  gives  a  highly  fatisfaftory  account  of  the  nature  and 

defign  of  this  publication,  in  the  following  well- written  Preface, 

prefixed  to  the  firft  volume. 

"  The  public  has^  here,  the  firft  part  of  a  feries  of  letters  feleded  out 
of  the  remains  of  forty  years  epifttilary  correlpondence  of  the  late  ProfeiTor 
Michaelis.  I  could  not  but  judge  them  too  valuable,  not  only  as  materials 
iHuftrating  the  life  and  character  of  that  eminent  man,  and  of  other  learned 
'  perfotts  his  friends,  but  alfo  for  the  light  which  they  Ihrpw  upon  literature 
■  itfelf,  and  upon  the  hiftory  of  thofe  labours  by  which  it  has  been,  of  late, 
^e  moft  remarkably  advanced,  to  he  left  to  perifti  unkiiowA,  inftead .  of 
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biing  added  to  the  common  fund  of  public  knowledge  and  eiiterfaininenlif 
I  was  farther  encouraged  to  undertake  this  publication^  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  Profeilbr  Tychfen,  who  has  been  pleafed  to  declare  it  to  be  hit 
opinion,  that  thefe  letters  have  in* them  much  that  cannot  fail  to  intereft 
readers  of  all  denominations;  and,  belides,  in  many  particular  *  letters,  a 
great  deal  of  curious  mat'ter  which  muft  be  efpecially  agreeable  to  thofe 
who  are  proficients  in  Oriental  literature. 

"  In  feleciing  and  arranging  the  letters  which  appear  in  thefe  volumes, 
1  have  been  guided  principally  by  two  confiderations.     I  was  in  the  firft 
place  defirous  to  chufe  out  from  his  whole  correfpondence,  luch  letters  as 
would  throw  the  greateft  light  on  the  leading  incidents  and  crrcumftances 
of  the  life  of  Michaelis,  not  only  as  a  privale  and  fimpic  individual/  but  as 
.a  man  of  learning  and  a  writer,  than  whom,  perhaps  none  that  everarofc 
among  us,  has  done  more  to  advance  the  caufe  of  Ibund  and  ufeful  litera- 
ture, to  promote  the  honour  of  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  or  to  advance 
the  glory  of  the  whole  German  nation;  fuch  as  would  (hew  how  hisch*- 
Tader  and  habits  of  iludy  were  gradually  formed,  and  how  far  his  geniui 
received  its  impulfe,  and  his  purfuits  their  particular  direction  from  exter- 
nal cii  cum  fiances;  iuch,  in  fliort,  as  would  (hew  both  what  Michaelis  was, 
and  how  he  became  what  he  was.     Of  this  nature  are  the  letters  from  Fre- 
mont val.     Befide,  that  they  dcferve  to  be  read  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  compofition ;  they  have  the  farther  merit  of  explaining  the 
orlgiti  of  Michael is's  connexion  with  the  Academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin; 
on  which  connexion  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  fubfequeht  feme. 
Michaelis  had  the  fole  merit  of  making  Tobias  Mayer's  Tables  of  the  Moon, 
known  in  England  on  account  of^heir  utility  towards  the  dtfcovery  of  the 
longitude  at  fea,  and  of  procuring  a  reward  from  the  Britith  Parliament, 
to  their  author.     It  was  by  the  perfuafion  of  Michaelis,  that  the  Danifli 
minifter.  Von  Bernftorff,  upon  a  plan  framed  by  our  Profeflbr,  fent  out  a 
company  of  learned  travellers  upon  the  famous  voyage  to  Arabia.    'H« 
took  a  part  the  mofl  zealous  and  adtive  in  the  advancement  of  Keilnrcott's 
great  work  of  collating  the  different  manufcripts  of  the  Bible,  and  after- 
wards in  eltabliihing  its  reputation,  when  it  had  been  brought  toaclofe. 
Such  fads,  being  at  once  eminent  in  the  hiftory  of  modern  literature,  and 
^  remarkable  in  the  life  of  Michaclisj  appeared  to  deferve  to  be  detailed  and 
illuflrated,  fo  far  as  this  might  be  done  out  of  the  remaiaS  of  his  literary 
correfpondence.     I  have  accordingly  printed  every  letter  in  which  I  fouijd 
any  thing  relative  to  any  of  thefe  lubjecls:  and  1  can  allure  the  reader,  that 
I  know  not  of  another  one  concerning  them,  belide  thofe  which  are  here 
introduced.     Another  cla!s  of  letters  are  added,  which  relate  to  mere  mat- 
ters of  bull  nefs.     Such  are  raoft  of  thofe  from  Count  Von  Bernftoff,  and 
from  Prelident  Von  Munchhaufen.     But,  in  luch  a  colledtion  as  this,  they 
could  not  well  have  been  omitted.     And  they  may  be  confidered  as  ib 
.  many  flowers  here  itrewed  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  two  great  men 
who  deferved  well  of  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

"  Next  after  the  hiftorical  letters^  I  was  willing  to  give  as  many  as  poT- 
lible  of  thofe  of  a  fcientific  or  erudite  purport.  It  may  be,  that,  out  of  the 
fame  (lores,  a  belter  feleciion  than  I  here  exhibit,  might  have  t>een  made. 
But,  I  hope,  \^i\e  candid  readet  will  allow  that  I  may  have  hadjuft  reafons 
for  withholding  certain  letters,  which  might  otherwife  have  been  pfeferabl* 
to  many  of  thofe  I  have  printed.  It  is  alfo  to  be  expefted,  that  nrtiny  of 
the  notices  ainddiicullioni  occurring  in  thefcletters,  may  be  regarded  as  of 
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'  fcwll  importance.  But,  'in  the  world  of  literature/  as  Lefling  fays,  'we 
mujft  live  and  let  live.'  And  what  happens  to  be  of  no  importance  to  me, 
may  be  highly  important  to  others.  The  jurift,  'the  hiftorian,  the  poet, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  the  matter,  have  each  a  fmall  literature  of  his 
own:  why,  then,  liot  grant  equal  indu'gence  to  the  theologian,  the  phi- 
lofopher,  and  the  humanift  ?  Man  .oft^^n  ftands  but  on  an  hillock,  and  be- 
holds only  a  fmall  portion  of  the  domains  of  knowledge,  while  he  fancies  to 
himfelf  that  he  is  exalted,  as  it  were,  on  the  fummit  of  Olympus,  from 
i  \^»hich  his  view  can  at  once  comprehend  the  whole,  and  diftinguifh  its 
minuleil  parts, 

, "  But,  I  am  more  afraid  of  the  cenfure  of  having  here  reprinted  (bm^ 
Jetters  already  inferted  by  Michaelis  in  his  own  works,  or  otherwife  per- 
mitted by  him  to  come  under  the  infpeclion  of  the  public  in  print.     So  far 
ms  I  was  enabled  by  an  old  and  fomewhat  imperfe6t  acquaintance  with  th*e 
"vritings  of  Michaelis,  T  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  republication  of 
m^  thing  in  this  colIe(51ion,  that  had  been  before  printed.     Yet  I  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  fuppref*  the  letters  to  Ridley,  Jablonlky,  and  Scholtz; 
though  Michaelis  had  printed  twelve  different  extrads  from  them,  in  his 
'  Remarks  «n  the  Books  of  the  i'acred  Scriptures,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Orien- 
Jis,'  and  elfewheie.     For  farther  certainty  as  to  what  had,  and  what  had 
not,  been  printed,  I  confulted  my  friend  and  colleague  Profelfor  T)fhren, 
tid  have  acled  upon  his  advice.     I  therefore  hope  for  the  reader's  indul- 
gence, if  he  (hou!d,  after  all,  find  here  fome  letters  which  he  may  have 
Jready  feen  in  print.     But  I  muft  have  renounced  the  whole  undertaking, 
[if  I  had  been  required  to  examine  Michaelis's  whole  printed  works,    in 
:omparilon  with  his  manufcript  coriefpondence,  for  the  take  9f  difcovering 
hat  parts  of  this  were,  certainly,  ftilj /;W//^. 

"  I  (liall  now  lake  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  right 
>f property  in  thefe  lettcis.     Private  letters  are   written  with  freedom,  as 
*eing  intended  for  the  int'pe6tion  of  one  pair  of  eyes,  not  of  thoufands. 
^hey  may  be  fuch  as  thoufands  might,  without  injury  to  the  writer,  perufc; 
ind  yet  be  what  he  would  not  willir.gly  fubmit  to  the  infpeclion  of  fo  many, 
"n  this  ground  no  perfon  can  be  more  deeply  convinced  than  F,  of  the  force 
d  fandlity  of  the  obligation  which  forbids  us  to  make  public  the  private 
letters  of  others,    without^ their   leave.      In   obfervance  of  this  duty,    I 
'have  inferted  in  this  colIe61ion,  not  a  tingle  letter  from  any  man  of  learn- 
ing now  alive,    without  the  exprefs  permiffion  of  its  author.     To  thofe 
worthy  men  who  have  favoured  me  with  this  permililion,  1  defire  here  to 
offer  my  bell  thanks!     The  letters  written  by  Michaelis  himfelf,  which  ap- 
pear in  this  collodion,  were  communicated  by  his  refpedable  widow,  who 
expreded,  at  the  fame  time,  her  anxiety  that  nothing  fhould  be  now  pub- 
Jifhed,  as  from  him,  that  could  give  offence  to  any  perlbn  living.     Equal 
delicacy  has  been  obferved  refpedlng  the  letters  of  dcceafed  correfpor.d- 
ents  of  Michaelis.     This  has  ()ccalioiied  the  oniiiTion  of  various   letters, 
v/hich  would,  otherwife,  have  been  among  the  befl  ornaments  of  the  coL- 
le^ion.     But  their  tenour  was  intermixed  with  private  jrarticulars,  which 
d  <X)uld  not  fuppofe  that  the  writers  would  have  chofen  to  make  public. 
Should  any  perlbn  ftill  objed,  that  it  is  improper  to  print  the  literary  ccr- 
. refpondcnce  of  the  deceafed,  without   permillio;!  given  from  its  authors, 
, while  they  were  in  life;  I  reply,  that   thefe  letters   to  Michaelis,    wer<i 
•written  'for  the  exprefs  end  of  contributing  as  much  as  poHn:)le  to  the  ad- 
'-^aj^^CXn^/it  ,of  ufeful  knowledge  j  that  ti:vy  were,  of  courfe,  by  the  very 
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intention  of  their  snithors,  a  j>ubHc  property;  and  that  to  pullKh; 
after  the  death  of  a  ipan  of  learning,  his  ufeful  ideas^  proje6ts,  remarks, 
and  eluciilations  of  difficulties,  is  to  dp  the  highefl  pofTible  honour  to  hiii 
jn^emory. 

"  Among  the  letters  from  Reilkc,  are  tw«,  in  the  publication,  of  which 
I  may  feem  to  have  departed  from  the  general  rule  by  vvlwch  I  affirm  myfelf 
to  have  been  guided.  But  thefe  are  publiflied  fblely  becaufe  Reilke  him- 
fclf,  and,  lincc  his  death,  his  refpcdable  widow  now  living,  had  thrown 
out,  again  ft  Michaelis,  imputations  of  an  unpleafing  and  painfkil  nature, 
which  were  not  till  now  cleared  away.  Rei/ke,  m  an  accouni  written  by 
himfelf  of  his  own  life,  thre^  out,  againft  Michaelis,  a  harfli  cenfure  affe6l- 
ing  his  moral  character.  To  that  cenfure  Michaelis  replied  in  an  apologe- 
tical  review  of  the  narrative  of  Rcilke,  which  he  publilhed  in  the  BthU(f 
theca  Orientalis,  Mrs,  Reiikc  repeated  the  cenfures  by  her  deceafed  huf- 
band  with  the  greateft  energy  and  bitternefs,  in  a  paper  which  (he  pro- 
cured to  be  inferted  in  thcUnivcrfal  Review  of  Jena.  In  that  publication, 
(lie  fupported  the  charge  with  a  gteater  number  of  fa^ls,  fo  that,  if  the. 
faCls  thould  be  received  as  true,  and  as  fufficient  in  number  to  allow  us  to 
faund  a  judgment  upon  them,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  avoid  agreeing  that 
the  Reilkes  were  in  the  right.  To  this. paper  of  Mrs.  Reifke,  Michaelis. 
inade  no  reply ;  becaufe  he  had  not  then  at  hand  certain  letters  in  the 
hand-writing  of  her  d«ceafed  hulband,  to  which  he  was  to  hare  refcrredjj 
as  convincing  documents  of  the  truth  of  what  he  would  have  advanced ; 
and  becaufe  the  infirniitie.s  of  his  old  age  indifpofed  him  to  the  farther  pro- 
iecution  of  fuch  a  controverfy ;  fo  that  he  rather  inclined  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  internal  confcioufnefs  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct  toward 
Reifke,  and  to  leave  the  public  to  think  of  the  affair  as  fliould  feem  good. 
to  them.  He  felt  himfelf  in  no  degree  guilty  of  what  was  laid  te  his 
charge.  And  whoever  had  any  knowledge  of  him  in  the  tranfaclions  of  his. 
life,  will  allow  him  to  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  any  thing  unfair  or 
unjufl.  '  Had  Michaelis  adled  as  the  Reilkes  reprefent  him  to  have, done,  it 
would  have  been  in  contradidion  to  all  the  maxims  by  which  he  profefled 
to  regulate  his  life.  Without,  however,  prefuming  abfolytely  to  decide 
between  them,  I  thought  it  reafonable,  fince  the  public  has  had  the  whole 
ftory  of  the  one  party  laid  before  it,  to  withhold  nothing  that  might  tend 
j[o  throw  light  on  the  other  fide  of  the  difpute.  I  have,  for  this  rcafon, 
included  in  the  prefent  publication,  every  letter  of  Reilke's  which  I  could 
find  among  the  pap(?rs  of  Michaelis,  except  only  one  which  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  in  que/lion.  May  thefe  letters,  then,  be  ufed  by  fonie 
candid  and  well-informed  friend  of  Michaelis,  who  knows  more  than  I  of 
the  whole  matter,  to  vindicate  his  memory  altogether  from  this  charge! 
Or,  inay  the  whole  controverfy  remain  henceforth  at  reft!  Thefe  letters 
are,  unqueftionably,  the  papers  which  were  underftood  to  be  wanted  for 
the  farther  clearing  up  of  the  affair.  And,  as  a  colleague  pf  the  late 
Michaelis;  and  as  entrufted  by  his  widow  vvith  the  charge  of  editing  theje 
papers,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  publilh  whatever  documents  appeared  to 
inake  tovvard  "his  exculpation. 

'.  "  I  have  arranged  the  following  letters  in  the  order  of  time.  Not  but 
fhati  have  fometimes  naturally  facrificed  the  order  of  lime  to  connexion  of 
ifnatter.  Here  and  there  are  faults  eyen  in  the  letters  of  Michaelis  hirofelf. 
in  Ihe  tcnour  of  the  ftyle  I  have  taken  it  upon  me  to  make  ng  alterations. 
^  ,  .  '     ..  ,        '  But, 
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But,  errors  In  gratomaf  and  orthography,  Tthbught  it  within  my  provihce- 
to  corred.f' 

The  firft  volume  bririgs  down  the  feries  of  the  correfpondence  to 
the  year  i76o.     It  is  continwed  in  thefecond  to  the  year  1777. 

Ofthfe  gcheral  dcflgn  and  contents  of  this  publication,  it  were  im- 
pofflble  to  give  a  clearer  or  jufter  account,  than  is  laid  before  the" 
rtfadcr  in  the  foregding  paragraphs.  Befide  thofe  correfpondehts 
Whofc  names  are  mentioned  by  Profeflbr  Buhle,  not  a  few  other 
erilinent  perfdns  arc  among  the  authors  of  thefe  .letters  to^Michaelis. 
Nearly  a  third  part  of  the  fecond  volume  confifts  of  Englifli  letters 
addreffcd  to  him  by  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle.  Bifhop  Lowth,  Mr. 
Jacob  Bryaiif t  .a  Mr.  Beft;  and  a  Mr.  Collett,  as  well  as  Dr.  Ridley, 
nifehtioned  by  Buhle,  are  alfo,  the  writers  of  different  letters  in  thefc 
YOlirmes.  Me'ndelfohn,  Muller,  Charles  Bonnet,  Thierry,  a  phyfi-- 
clan  of  diftinftion  at  Paris,  the  Marquis  de  Loftanges,  M.  de  Count 
deGebelin,  and '  Mr.  Forflcal,  are,  like  wife,  in  the  number  of  corl 
:  r^fponderits  pf  this  eminent  fcholar.  The  charaftcr  pf  Wettffein's 
[edition  of  the  New  T^eftanient  in  the  original  Greek ;  the  jftate  of 
Coptic  erudition  in  Germany  ;  the  noble  enthufiafm  of  Mr,  Schlozer 
of  Sweden,  who,  before  the  Dahifh  miffion,.liad  projeded  a  voyage 
of  erudite  enquiry  to  the  eaft ;  the  leading  circumftances  of  the 
famous  voyig^  wliich  bias  been  fo  well  related  by  Niebuhr;  tjie  ac- 
counts firft  given  in  cDnverfation  relative  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks's' Voy- 
age with  Capt  Cook';  and  the  Travels  of  the  late  Mr.  Bruce,  in 
Abyfflnia,'  are  ^ftiong  the  topics  of  ihcidentar  illuftration  in  thefc 
letters'.  Not  the  leaft  interefting  part  oF  them  confift  of  copies  of 
Jetters  written  from  Egypt  and  Arabia,'  by  Mr,  Von  Haven,  with 
tKat  gentleman's  journal  of  his  excurfion  to  the  famous  Jibbel 
efMocarebb,*  or  Mountain  of  Infcriptions,  in  Arabia  Petraea.  The 
whole  coUedlion  abounds  in  matter  the  moft  interefting  to  ingenuous 
literary  curiofity. 
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Traite  du  Style,  Par  Dieudonn6  Thiebault,  ProfeflTeur  aux  Ecoles 
.Ce;itrales';  Academicicn  de  Berlin ;  &  Membre  de  la  SocijetS 
Libre  des  Sciences,  Lettres,  &  Arts,  de  Paris,  NouveUe  Edi- 
tion, revue,  corrig€e,  and  augmentee.  2  Tom,  8vo.  A 
Paris,  chet  Davilette  &.Compagnie.     1801. 

A  TreAtife  on  Style,     By  Dieudonnc  Thiebault. 

THIS  is  a  work  of  merit;  and,  though  on  a  fubjedi  which  has, 
been  fo  often  handled,  its  utility  ftill  exifts.     There  is  hardly . 
any  fubjeft  which,  has  more  employed  tl^e  pen,  than  ftyle,' under 
fome  one  or  other  of  the  views  which  it  prefents,  of  the  parts  into 
which  it  may  be  divided.     For  what  is  every  book  of  grammar,  df. 
criticifm,  and  of  rhetoric,  but,  io\*  a  confiderable   portion  at  leaft 
of  the  contents  of  each,  colledions  of  obfervations  upon  ftyle  ?     \\\  . 
this  branch  of  literature  the  French*  have  been  particularly  fertile: 
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and  there  is  Certainly  a  greater  number  of  treatifes  in  their  tongue  oi^  * 
ftyle  and  language,  than  in  any  other  whatever.     This  author  ha§ 
taken  a  view  of  the  fubje6i:  which  defcrves  to  be  called  n^w.     Thofc 
writers  who  have  preceded  him  have  Jeft  immenfe  colleflions  of  pre- 
cepts and  obfervations  refpefling  all   the  different  branches  of  ftyle, 
taken  feparately.     One  author  has  treated  of  grammatical  purity, 
another  of  tropes  and  figures.     The  hiftorical  ftyle,  the  oratorical, 
the  poetical,  have  all  bt-en  confidered,  and  the  proper  charaiEtcriftics 
of  each  pointed  out*     But  an  attempt  to  generalize  thefe  multitudi- 
jious  particulars  has^  not  been  made  before  the  prefent  undertaking.  * 
The  obje6l  of  this  work,  accordingly,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  of  ■ 
books  of  rhetoric,  to  give  precepts  for  the  compofition  of  orations,  . 
•which  comprehends  the  ftru61ure,  matter,  and  ftyle  of  that  particular* 
fpecies  of  compofition  ;  nor  is  it  the  fame  with  that  ot  treatifes  on  the,! 
Belles  Lettres,  the  obje6l  of  which  is,  to  give  precepts  refpediingthc 
ftruflure,  matter,  and  ftyle,  of  the  different  fpecies  of  elegant  writ- 
ing ;  nor  is  it  the  fame  with  that  of  treatifes  on  grammar,  tropes,, 
and  figures,  whi«.h  regard  merely  the  elements  of  ftyle  :  its  objeft  is 
to  afcertain  the  general  principles  of   ftyle,  abftrafled  from  every  ^ 
.  other  confideration  in  the  bufinefs  of  compofition:  and  to  difplaya' 
complete  fyftem  pf  thofe  principles,  ftanding  by  themfelve*?,  which 
ihall  fhew  what  ftyle  is,  of  what  elements  it  is  formed,  and  how  it 
varies  its  appearance  according  to  the  different  fubje6fs  to  which  it  is 
applied  ;  and  the  different  ends,  which  he  who  employs  it,  has  in 
view.     It  is  an  attempt  to  fhorten,  by  means  of  generalifation,  the 
labour  of  learning  the  precepts  of  ftyle :  it  is  an  attempt  to  reduce 
thefe  numerous  precepts  to  a  few  general  principles,  applicable  to  all 
particular  cafes.  Thtfc  obfervations  will  enable  our  reaJers  to  undcr- 
ftand  diftinflly  the  defcription  which  the  author  himfelf  has  given  in 
his  Preface,  of  the  obje6t  which  he  propofes. 

"  In  all  the  elementary  books  (fays  he)  whirh  treat  of  Belles  Lettres, 
fuch  ^s  thofe  on  oratory  and  poetry,  the  authors  never  fail  to  place  a  chap- 
j*ronflyle;  they  would  all  have  thought  that  they  very  unlkilfully  muU- 
iated  their  fubject,  if  they  omitted  that  chapter,  which  is  always  one  of  the 
firft  to  prefent  itfelf  to  their  imagination :  and,  indeed,  how  could  they 
diipenfe  with  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  ftyle,  and  a  dilcuffion  of  its 
principle,  and  rules,  when  they  undertook  to  develope  jubjads  with  which 
it  has  lb  dire6l  and  plofe  a  connection?  Does  not  flyle  necelfarily  exift  in 
every  fpecies  of  compofition?  And  is  it  not  for  this  reaibn  that  we  To  often 
meet  with  precepts  concerning  tropes,  images,  figures  of  thought,  and 
other  particulars  of  ftyle,  even  in  the  prefaces  of  orators,  of  hif^o  icns,  nay, 
of  phiiofophefa  ?  But  in  this  general  competition  among  authors,  and 
efpecially  am'ong  dida6^ic  authors,  to'  know  to  whom  the  right  belongs  of 
didlating-laws  to  us  in  this  important  part  of  literature,  the  grammarian 
places  himfelf  in  the  firft  rank,  on  the  claim  that  llyle,  that  firlt  talent  of' 
great  writers,  is  not  exhibited  but  by  the  u(e  which  they  make  of  the  beau- 
ties and  the  riches  of  the  language  wJiich  they  employ :  he  pretends  further 
that  the  inv<?ftigation  and  developement  of  what  belongs  to  tropes,  is  en- 
tirely his  province ;  can  any  one,  fays  he,  learn  to  fpoak  a  Janguage,  can 
*• '    •         .  ■    ■       *       '  '.  .      '  an]f 
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^nyqaeread  an  author,  without  knowing  how  to  diftinguith  the  literal  . 
fenfefrom  the  figurative^     Prelently  appears  the  partiTan  of  the  rhetorical  \ 
art,  and  oppofes  to  him  the  a.uthoiity  and  praClice  of  all  ages.     Stjie,-  in  a 
word,  is  a  lubje6l  whic^h  all  claim  to  themle]\:es,  and  all  difpute.     Vain 
pretenfions!  the  art,  of  which  we  treat,  is  between  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
and  belongs  not  mo.e  to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 

''What  belongs  equall_y  to  every  fpecies  of  literature,  needs  to  be  con-  * 
fidered  apart,  and  diicutfed  hy  idef,  to^enable  us  to  comprehend  well  its 
principles,  and  eltabhlh  for  it  rules,  as  iuminous  and  precife  as  ufcful. —  • 
Ti^  in  this  manner  accordingly  that  we  ought  to  Itudy  what  belongs  to  ' 
ilyle:  by  taking  a  more  general  view  of  itj  we  fliall  bettej-  ascertain  its  . 
pature^  we  Qiall  better dillinguilh  itscharacleriftic  features;  all  its  proper-  i 
ties  will  then  appear  to  us  \x\  a  mo.e  latisfattory  light;  tlie  principles  which 
itpreiuppofes  will  be  connected  together;  the  rules  which  it  prefcribes  will 
at  the  fame  time  be  clear  and  evident ;  variations,  exceptions,  ^vcxy  thing  , 
will  be  determined  with  precifion,  placed  in  order,  and  folidly  efiablifliedj 
omiflions  will  be  fupplied  ;  the  chief  tones,  the  prevailing  cok/urs  of  fly le, 
will  fpontaneoufly  prefent  themfelves;    and  we  lliail  dellend  with  more 
afiiirance  and  eale  to  the  details  which  it  embraces,  and  the  changes  bj 
which  it  adapts  itfelf  to  the  different  fpecies  of  compoliCion/' 

This  was  publifhed  firfl:  in  Berlin,  in  the  year  1774,  where  it  had  ^ 
been  compofcd  for  the  ftudvnts  of  the  military  fchool,  in  whofc  edu- 
cation the  author  was  then  employed.     It  met  with  a  very  favour- 
able reception,  and  aitradled  the  particular  notice  of  Frederick  him- 
felf.     It  made  not  its  way,  however^  into  this  country  ;  and  owing 
to  certain  circumflances,  the  author  fays,  was  fcarcely  known  even 
in  France.     The  prefent  circumftances  of  France,  he  adds,  feeming 
to  require,  and  to  be  calculated  to  encourage  fuch  a  work,  havp  in- 
duced him  to  prefent  his  countrymen   with  a   new   edition  of  his 
former  publication,  fo  enlarged  and  amended,  as  to  be,  in  fome  fort, 
anew  produ6lion.     We  hkvc  no  doubt  it  will  be  received  by  them, 
whh  great  favour.     Its  author  is  well  known  to  them  already.  They  ' 
arc  indebted  to  him  for  a  French  grammar,  which  has  long  been  one 
of  the  favourite  books  in  their  fchools,  and  which  muft  make  theth 
defirous  to  receive  any  thing  new  from  the  fame- hand.     We  add  that 
they  will   not  be  deceived,  who,  either  in   that  country,  or  in  our 
own,  fhall  bejnduced  to,infpc6i  it  as  a  collcdlion  ofufeful  inftruc- 
tions  on  the  fubje6l  of  compofitioh.     We  even  regard  it  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  plan  of  all  the  books  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres 
which  we  yet  have.     The   plan   of  the  books  of  rhetoric  which  we 
have  received  from  the  moderns  is  formed  too  much  upon  the  plan  of 
rhetoric  left  us  by  the  ancients.     But  this  is  a  very  important  error. 
For  the  books  of  rhetoric'  of  the  ancients  were  defigned  altogether  for. 
the  formation  of  orators.     But  it  is  only  a  very  fmallnumber  among 
the  moderns  who  have  any  inteiition  to  become  orators  ;  or  to  whom 
the  rules  for  breeding  an  orator  are  of  any  confequence.     It  is^for  the 
fame  reafon  that  the  books  on  belles  lettres  are  defe6tivc.     As  the 
books  on  rhetoric  lay  down  the  rules  for  the  compofition  of  orations,- 
fhey  lay  dgwa  rules  for  the  compofition  of  hiftory,  philpfophy,  po- 

etry, 
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ctry,  &c.  and  then  their  talk  is  completed,  as  it  appears.     But'thcif 
numbers  are  fmall  who  want  to  become  hiftorians,  philofophers,  or 
poets;  while  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  every  body  to  write  in  a 
good  Itylc  ;  and  almoft  every  one  is  intcrefted  in  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it/     It  is  pretty  remarlcable,  therefore,  that  what  is  intercfting 
only  to  the  fmaller  number  in  this  Cafe,  fhould  have  engrofled  (b 
much  attention  ;  and  that  what  is  intefbfting  to  all  (hould  have  been 
entirely  negleded,.  except  in  fo  iiar  only  as  it  was  fubfervient  to  the 
former  party  the  part  interefting  only  to  the  fmaller  number.     Wc 
are  peruiaded  that  this  is  one  great  reafon  of  that  mod  ftngular  defeft 
in  the  condu£l  of  education  inmoft  parts  of  modern  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  country  :  that  no  part  of  that'  education  is  appHed  to 
teaching  the  pupil  the  art  of  writing  in  his  own  langtiagc.     For  as 
the  art  of  compofition  was  only  taught  as  part  of  the  art  of  making 
otations,  hiftories,  or  poems,  &c.  it  was  thought  that  fo  few  people 
were  interefted  in  thefe  concerns,  as  to  make  the  art  of  compofition 
an  unfit  part  to  enter  into  the  general  education  which  was  defigned 
fof  all.     Our  author  has  done  an  important  ferviee  in  treating  of 
ftyle,  as  it  is  ufeful  to  all ;  in  fhewing  how  a  good  ftyle  may  be  ac- 
quired, in  what  it  confifts,  what  are  the  qualities  which  it  prefup- 
pofes,  and  what  variations  it  muft  receive  correfpOnding  to  the  dif- 
ferent fubjeSs  to  which  it  is  applied.     We  Ihall  give  as  (hort  an 
analyfis  of  the  work  as  poflible.  ' 

It  is  divided  into  four  patts  ;  which' we  (hall  follow  in  their  order. 
The  firft  comprehends  the  rtiore  eflential  part 'of  the  fubje£l :  it  treats 
of  the  nature  of  ftyle  in  general,  aild  of  good  ftyle  in  particular. 
The  author  defines  ftyle  to  be  "  a  charafteriftic  manner,  and  a  man- 
ner uniformly  maintained,  of  expreffing  ones  ideas  by  writing  or 
fpeech."  *•  AH  the  particulars  (fays  he)  which  concur  in  charade- 
rifing  a  ftyle,  are  of  a  nature'  to  alTume  different  forms,  and  to  be- 
come the  objeft'of  different  choices.  It  would  indeed  be  abford-to 
lay  down  rules  fordoing  any  thing  which  could  only  be  done  in  one 
way :  rules  always  fuppofe  fevcral  things,  or  feveral  courfes,  among 
which  there  is  room  for  choice.  A  fuitable  and  well- formed  choice, 
whether  in  the  things  themfelves,  or  in  the  manner  of  preparing  and 
employing  them^  is  cffentiaily  the  objeft  of  all  rules,  and  by  corife- 
qucnce,  of  the  rules  likewife  of  ftyle."  The  infinite  particulars 
about  which  the  choice  which  concerns  ftyle  has  to  be  employed,  he' 
arranges,  with  no  little  (kill,  under  the  fix  following  heads:  ift.  the 
choice  of  the  t bought Sy  which  the  writer  or  fpeaker  is  going  to  em- 
ploy ;  2d,  the  choice  of  the  order  to  which  he  means  to  reduce  his 
thoughts;  3d.  the  choice  of  the  meetns  of  conneSihn  by  which  he 
intends  to  unite  his  thoughts  to  one  another  ;  4th.  the  choice  ef  the 
43cpriffions  with  which  he  means  to  clothe  them  ;  5th.  the  chdicJe  of 
the  turns  (tours J  under  which  he  means  to  prefent  them  ;  and,  laftly, 
the  choice  of  the  general  tcrie  to  which  he  means  to  fubje'ft  them. 
The  nature  of  the  inftrufiion  communicated  under  the  four  firft 
teads,  the  tcader,-  who  'is  at  all  conyerfant  .\vith  the  fu\)jc£l,  willb^' 
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able  without  difficulty  to  conceive.     As  far  the  two  laft,  he  faysy 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  Words  in  the  phrafe,  and  the  fpecies  of 
conftruSion  which  unites  them  together,  arc  what  charaflerifes  that 
quality  \irhich  he  calls  turnsy  or  tours.     Of  thofe  turns,  or  tours,  he^ 
fays  there  are  three  kinds ;  thofe  of  grammar,  thofe  of  logic,  and^ 
thofe  of  rhetoric  ;  by  the  laft  meaning  figures- and  tropes,  which  he 
omits  here,  and  places  at  the  end  of  the  work.     The  information  iss 
curious  and  important  which  is  here  communicated ;  but  we  think 
the  allotment  ot  a  feparate  head  for  it  is  faulty  ;  it  would  have  beeit- 
better  to  make  it  part  of  the  head  exprejjion^  to  which  it  really. be-- 
longs,  and  to  have  divided  that  head  into  two  parts.     In  the  difcuf- 
Con  of  the  article  tines ^  he  confiders  what  are  the  qualities  of  ftyle 
which  can  conftitute  each  a  particular  tone ;  what  are  tlie  qualities- 
which  cannot,  of  themfelVes,  form  or  mark  a  tone ;  how,  and  to* 
what  extent,  it  is  true  that  an  author  ought  to  preferve  an  unity  of 
tone  in  the  fame  work.     So  much  for  what  concerns  the  efienfial' 
and  URiverfal  requifites,  or  ingredients,  of  (lyle,  or  for  ftyle  as  it  \9h 

in  itfelf*  ^ 

He  next  confiders  ftyle  in  relation  to  the  circumftances  in  which* 
it  is  employed,  and  endeavours  to  claffify  and  explain  the  particulars 
which  ought  to  determine  the  choice  ^f  an  author,  amid  the  varia- 
tions of  which  ftyle  admits.     Thefe  particulars    he  Aims  up  in  fix 
clafles:   ift.  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  of  whidh  the  author  means  to 
j  treat ;  ad.  the  kind  of  objeft  which  he  wants  to  attain ;  3d*  the 
rules  of  the  fpecies  of  compofition  which  he  intends  to  employ  ;  4th. 
the  genius  of  the  language  which  he  ufes;  5th.  his  perfonal  qua-^ 
lities;  and,  6th.  the  particular  circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed* 
Thefe   circumftances    receive   a  full  and  inftru6^ive   examination. 
I  The  perfonal  qualities  of  the  author,  the  circumftances  which  com- 
|.  pofe  the  fubjed  of  the  fifth  article^  are  again  fubdivided  into  four' 
clafles:   ift.  the  original  qualities  of  the  underftanding  ;  2d.  the  ac- 
quired qualities  of  the  underftanding ;  3d.  the  original  qualities  of 
j  the  foul;  4th. ^ the.  acquired  qualities  of  the  foul.     And.  this  con- 
\  eludes  thefir/i  part  of  the  work. 

I      In  the  iecond  part  the  author  confiders,  firft,  the  qualities  which - 
I  the  talent  of  writing  requires  ;  and,  fecondly,  the  knowledge  which. 
j  it  prefuppofes.     The  qualities  neceflary  to  a  writer  are  of  three^ 
1  kinds  :   ift.  the  qualities  which  are  common  to  tafte  and  under  ft  and- 
ing;  2.  particular  qualities  of  tafte  ;  3.  particular  qualities  of  under- 
ftanding.    The  kinds  of  knowledge  too,  which  the  talent  of  writing" 
»  requires,  are  three:   ift.  the  knowledge  of  rules ;  2d.  the  ftudy  of^ 
i  good  morals;  3d.  imitation  and  exercife.      It  muft  be  evident  to 
everyone,  how  important  a  field  of  inftrudion  is  here  laid  open. 
And  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the  fruit  which  it  yields  under  the  hand  <Jf ' 
pur  author,  is  fmall  either  in  quantity  or  value. 

It  will  be  diflScult  for  us  in  fmall  com pafs  to  give  fodiftin6lan' 
ridea  of  the  third  pari  of  this  work  ;  becaufe  the  obfervations  are  too' 
fitilq  conneftcd  to  be  capable  of  being  comprehended'  in  clafles.     It ' 

has 
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has  for  title,  "  General  Obfervations  on  the  different  kinds  of  ftyle,'^ 
And  the  objeft  of  it  is  to  exhibit  a  more  fyltematic  claflification  of 
ftyle  than  has  hitherto  been  given.  The  author  enumerates  the  more 
remarkable  of  thofc  claffifications  which  have  been  offered  to  the 
"world;  fuch  zs^  Jtmple^  middle^  2lvA  Juhlime \  or,  the  harmonious, 
harfh,  corre6^,  elegant,  carelefs:  and  he  condemns  them  all.  He 
next  enlarges  on  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  good  clnfTification  of  ftyles. 
He  explains  the  efforts  which  he  himfelF  had  made  to  accompHfh 
this  objeS,  and  the  methods  which  he  followed ;  but  regrets  his  little 
fucceCs. 

"  I  have,  accordingly,  (fays  he)  abandoned  all  tbeie  fyllematical  fpe- 
culations,  wl;ich  I  only  mention  here  to  lliew  the  difficulties  which  they  " 
oppofe  to  him  who  would  engage  in  them ;  and  I  have  confined  myfelfto 
two^ operations,  which  have  appeared  to  me  moft  proper  to  (upply  their 
place>  or  which,  at  leaft,  cannot  be  followed  vvithout  obtaining  ibme  ad- 
vantage. The  fifft  ofthefe  operations  con fifts:  li{.  in  the  mailer's  pVefent- 
ing  fucceffively,  to  his  fcholafs,  a  feries  of  a  (mail  number  of  the  qualities  of 
ftyle»  taken  in  one  clafs,  and  fol. owing  one  another  in  a  natural  and  fen- 
fible  manner;  2.  in  caullng  written  definitions  to  be  pro<laced  to  him, 
w^hich  they  difcufs  afterwards,  till  at  laft  they  reduce  them  to  the  moll  ex-' 
ad  truth;  3.  in  making  each  fcholar  prefent  him  examples  in  profe  and 
verfeof  each'fpecies  ofTlyle,  examples  taken  from  authors  which  have  been 
pointed  out  before ;  4th.  in  diicuiTing  thefe  examples  in  the  iame  manner 
as  the  definitions  were  di'cufled,  to  prove  in  what  dcg  ee  they  have  been 
well  or  ill  chofen;  an^,  5th.  in  dilating  thofe  which  are  definitively  re- 
cognized as  the  befl.  When  the  (choiars  have  thus  examined  a  certain 
Bum bcfr  of  different  li;yles,  chofen  fucceffively  among  thofe  of  the  greatell 
importance  to  be  known,  the  teacher,  and  this  is  the  fecond  operation  to 
which  I  tiave  confined  myfelf,  will  refu'me  the  principles,  or  general  con-. 
fet|uences,  which  the  former  labour  has  furnilhcd  him,  will  arrange  them 
in  fuitable  order,  and  will  reproduce  t^hem  under  the  form  of  laws  or  max- 
ims, which  he  will  develope  moreorlefs,  according  to  the  degree  of  utility 
which  they  (hall  appear  to  offer." 

We  confefs  that  this  account  cannot  convey  very'diflinft  ideas 
without  the  examples  which  follow  and  illuftrate  it ;  but  as  the  at- 
tempt is  acknowledged  to  be  imperfe<^,  we  chufe  rather  to  give  the 
author's  own  account  of  it,  than  run  the  rifk  of  any  mifreprefenta- 
tion  from  an  imperfect  comprehenfion  of  his  plan. 

The  fourth  part  is  not  of  the  dida6lic  nature  of  th6fe  which  pre- 
cede. It  details  the  advantages  procured  by  good  flyle.  •  Thefe  are 
threefold:  ift,  good  ftyle  contributes  to  the  fuccef^  of  the  author; 
2d.  good  ftyle  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  arts  and  fcicnces, 
and  it  is  not  true  that  the. graces  of  ftyle  are  foreign  to  truth,,  nor 
that  thefe  graces  are  of  little  confequence  ;  3d.  good  ftyle  contributes 
to  the  perfedlion  and  polifh  of  manners. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  book  is  a  fupplementary  treatife  con- 
cerning the  following  dcfcriptions  of  expreflions ;  homonymes,  fy- 
iKxnymes,  epithets,  tropes,  and  figures,  1  n  this  laft  part  he  acknow- 
ledges he  has  borrowed  from  Dpmarfais  the  greater  portion  of  what 
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he  has  faid ;  biit  has  aimed,  he  fays,  at  a  more  perftft  arrangement 
than  that  of  Dumarfais,  which  is  certainly  far  from  good. 

So  much  for  the  matter  and  plan  of  the  work.  It  is  written  in  a. 
ftyle  abundantly  clear,  and  poifeffing  many  of  the  requifites  of  ele- 
gance. It  is  written  ^00  with  fo  much  warmth  and  enthufiafm,  as 
to  poflefs,  in  no  fmall  degree,  a  property  which,  it  were  very  much 
to  be  wifted,  that  all  dida£tic  books  poiTeiTed,  that  of  being  very 
much  calculated  to  make  the  learner  in  love  with  the  fubje<9,  ^It  is 
in  general,  however,  vcrbofe,  and  fometimes  frigidly  declamatojry. 
But  on  the  whole  it  is  a  work  which  defervesvery  high  praife. 


Vayageen  Suijfe  et  en  Itaile,  fait  avec  VArmee  de  Referve.     Par  V.  D. 

M.  Auteur  dc  TAnglais  Cofmopolite ;  employe  a  TEtat-Major- 

General  de  la  dite  Armce.     8vo.      Pp.   320.     A  Paris,    chez 

Moutardier.     iSoo. 
A  Journey  inSwitzerland  and  Italy,  performed  with  the  Army  of  Re^ 

fervey  ^c, 

THIS  is  a  moft  agreeable  little  book,  and  affords  a  ftrong  con- 
firmation of  our  opinion  that  a  country  can  fcarcely  be  too  often 
defcribed,  either  for  pleafurc  or  inftru£l:ion,  by  authors  who  ha\fe 
ob{b"ved  it  for  themfdvcs,  who  have  attended  to  the  imprefiion  made 
upon  themfelves  by  the  ohje6ls  they  witnefled,  and  are  capable  of 
tranfmitting  their. own  feelings  and  obfervations.  It'  would  not  be 
eafy  to  recount  the  number  of  times  which  the  ground  our  author 
paffed  over  has  been  defcribed  before  now  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  yet  we  are  certain  that  no  reader  of  ;afte,  even  he. who  has 
already  c;one  through  the  greateft  number  of  thefe  defcriptions,  will 
perufe  this  volume  without  very  particular  pleafure.  All  minute  and 
tedious  defcriptions,  which  are  already  fo  ccfmpletely  fuperfeded,  are 
of  courfe  omitted.  But  enough  is  faid  to  communicate  a  very  lively 
picture  of  the  country.  The  particular  charm,  however,  of  tlve  book, 
a  charm  which  is  felt  with  fmgular  force  in  books  of  this  kind,  is 
the  art  which  the  author  podefTes  of  uniting  moral  and  focial  feelings 
with  phyfical  fcenes,  of  calling  forth  the  fympathies  of  our  nature^ 
and  giving  to  them  additional  intenfity,  by  ailbciating  them  with  the 
fublime  and  fmiling  objects  of  nature.  There  is  an  air  of  naivete,  a 
fimplc  vivacity  in  the  (tylc,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  incidents  are  cliofen  with  (kill,  dnd  told  with  fenfibility, 
which  every  reader  muft  feel.        ^ 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  circumftances  of  this  journey,  which 
the  reader  will  naturally  fupppfe  muft  give  to  it  an  air  and  charadier 
Very  different  from  the  common  air  and  chara6ler  of  fimilar  works. 
it  was  made  by  a  man  accompanying  the  march  of  an  army.  Let 
us  jiear  what  the  author  himfelf  fays  of  this. 

*'  One  very  convenient  mode  of  travelling,  forgotten  by  Sterne,  (fays  he) 

is  that  which  I  have  employed.     I  believe  it  (continues  he)  even  original, 

^nce  nobody  has  uCbd  it.     1  haflen  to  delcribe  it  to  Kiy  reader,  that  he  may 

■         '  -    ■  '  •  not 


S'^  Ftfreign  fuhlicatlons: 

not  tax  too  raflily  my  modefty.  My  pkn^  then,  unknown  before  me,  is 
to  travel  Vv'ith  an  army  !  to  traverfe'the  pafTes  of  Jura  and  of  Valais,  St. 
Bernard^  &c.  with  thoufands  of  men ;  to  be  puftied  on  by  one,  (lopped  by 
another;  to  go  quick  when  you  wifti  to  go  flow  ;  ilowly  when  you  wilh  to 
mn;  to  be  obliged  to  march  at  the  moment  when  you  wifli  to  liften  to  the 
xjoiic  of  R  torrent,  or  contemplate  a  cut  of  the  mountains ;  to  fufFer  a  fhou- 
fand  contradictions,  and  all  ih'xsfreclj,  and  on  an  excurfion  of  pieafure,  is 
undoubtedly  to  t^ke  an  unulual  courfe. 

*'  The  phyfiognumy  of  man,  the  expreflion  of  fentlment,  the  profpc6l  of 
nature;  this  is  what  I  feek,  this  is  what  I  have  found  fometimes. — With. 
armies? — Yes;  with  armies,  or  on  iheir  march.'* 

There  is  another  circumftance  which  this  author  has  happily  made 
life  of  to  improve  his  narrative.  His  journey  was  made  with  a  com- 
panion of  uncommon  cliara<3cr,  and  the  dramatic  fcenes  which  are 
formed  out  of  this  peculiarity  have  a  very  interefting  effed.  We 
fhall  tranfcribe  the  account  of  the  origin  of  his  journey,  becaufeit 
•will. give  our  readers  fome  acquaintance  both  with  the  companion  of 
the  journey,  and  the  ftyle  of  the  author. 

"  For  fome  weeks  the  flower  of  the  French  youth  had  been  repairing  to 
Dijon  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  according  tothejournalifts,  whoknow 
eveiy^^hing:  the  enthufiafra  was  univorfal;  a  great,  a  deciiive  blow  wa5 
to  be  ilruck ;  the  crowned  heads  were  trembling  on  their  tottering  thrones; 
it  was  time  that  the  delays,  the  uncertainties,  the  pretexts,  of  a  cunning  or 
perfidious  policy  were  brought  to  an  end.  Such  is  nearly^  and  in  as  fimple 
terms  as  I  can  put  it,  the  fura  of  twenty  or  thirty  French  journals ;  fuch  is 
probably  what  they  are  ftill  repeating  at  this  hour  when  I  am  writing,  in  a 
place,  where,  thank  God,  I  hear  nothing  about  them. 

*'  1  have  (bme  delire  to  go  to  Dijon  ;  will  you  go  with  me  ?  faid  Patlier 
Jerome  to  me,  on  the  22d  of  Germinal,  at  a  time  when,  having  my  head 
filled  with  the  contents  of  the  public  papers,  I  knew  not  what  to  think;  for 
a  natural  confequence  of  the  cuftom  of  lying  is,  to  make  people  doubt  of 
tlie  truth.     Father  Jerome  is  a  man  of  worth  and  fenfibility,  about  thirtf 
years  of  age,  wIk)  has  got  his  niakname  from  his  propenfi ty  for  moralifing. 
Father  Jerome  has  difquietudes;  the  lofs  of  an  object  dear  to  him  makei 
him  feek  for  means  of  kmufemcnt.     '  T  do  intend  to  go  that  journey;,  Father 
Jeronae;  but  I  have  a  patron,  who  is  going  to  a6t  a  part  in  this  campaign, 
and  I  propole  to  accompany  him.'     '  My  friend  expefls,  without  doubt,  to 
pluck  a  few  leaves  from  his  patron's  crown  of  laurels.'    '  Father  Jerome  is 
merfy.'    '  Ah,  well !  let  us  talk  ferioully.     I  fliould  wifti  to  meet  you  on 
the  road ;  we  (hall  have  need  for  one  another ;  I  travel  (hort  day's  journeys, 
and  in  order  to  be  alone,  I  follow  the  llaflf*bf  the  army  of  referve.'     '  Fatlier 
Jerome  on  the  ftafFof  an  array !  on  that  of  the  army  which  they  fay  is  to  be 
the  moil:  brilliau't,  which  has  ever  been  feen.*     *  Why,  yes;  there,  as  at 
Paris,  is  fubject  for  moralifing ;  there  too,  the  paflions  rule ;  there  vanity 
flitters;  there  ate  feen  embroidery  and  lace;  there  the  tall  plume  of  feaf- 
thers,  green  and  yellow;  the  fcarf,  rofe-coloured  and  white,  &c.     Envy 
too  fits  on  that  moveable  theatre;  but  flie  is  not,  any  more  than  her  corn- 
pan  ioiw,  fo  hideous  there  as  elfewhere ;  becaufe,  there  only,  the  objed 
which  exeites  envy,  dilhouours  not  him  who  aims  to  attain  it.     In  a  word, 
1  want  to  enjoy  the  fight.*     ^  My  patron,  father  Jerome,  is  likewife  on  this 
itaff,'     <  If  all  the  svoi'ld  were  like  your  patron,  the  mwalifi  might  fi^ro^ 

t  aiidb 
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afide  his  pen ;  envy  and  ambition  would  quit  this  planet ; .  I  know  not 
where  we  fliould  go  to  look  tor  vanity ;  and  Father  Jerome  would  plant  his 
cabbages.'  'No  matter ;  my  patron^  I  tell  you^  is  on  the  ilaf}^  and  I  anx 
to  i^(x;ompany  hipa." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fay  tto  what  cla'fs  of  travellers  this  author 
belongs.  We  rather  think  he  is  of  a  clafs  peculiar  to  himfelf.  H« 
comes  nearer  to  Sterne,  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admirer,  than  to  any 
other.  But  he  is  very  different  from  the  herd  of  Sterne's  imitators. 
His  manner  is  completely  his  own.  He  avoids  Sterne's  afFeSed  ec- 
centricity and  abruptnefs ;  but  refembles  him  in  feizing  interefling 
views  of  nature,  and  particularly  interefling  fcenes  of  focial  occur- 
rence and  intercourfc.  And  Sterne  has  no  mare  in  the  praife  which 
this  author  deferves,  for  not  having  prefented  one  image  to  fully  the 
imagination  at  the  time  he  was  prefenting  images  to  intereft  the  heart. 
We  wjll  not,  however,  fay,  that  this  is  upon  the  whole  fo  interefl- 
ing a  book  as  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne  has  the  art  of 
accumulating  interefling  pi£tures  of  human  creatures,  and  of  finifh- 
ing  them  with  fo  mafterly  a  hand,  as  to  be  in  fame  refpeSs  the  fore- 
moft  of  ijvritcrsi.  The  motto,  which  our  author  has  prefixed  to  his 
iirfl  f^haptev,  from  the  Sentimental  Journey,' is  the  mofl  expreffive 
dcfcription  of  his  own  book  which  we  can  prefent  to  our  readers.— 
**  It  is  a  quiet  journey  of  the  heart  in  the  purfuit  of  nature,  and 
Ihofe  affe«io,ns  which  arifc  oiit  of  her,  which  make  us  love  each 
other,  and  the  world,  better  than  we  do."  Though  it  be  a  journey 
made  in  the  company  of  an  army,  the  proceedings  of  the  army  do  not  - 
interfere  with  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  mentioned  b\it  when  they  pre- 
fented fume  interefling  fcene,  and  then  are  merely  defcribed  as  any 
other  of  the  £reat  objects  px  occurrences  around. 

We  (houlof  deprive  our  readers  of  a  pleafure,  if  we  did  not  extraft 
.a  palTiiige  or  two  more,  to  enable  them  to  form  their  own  opinion  of 
the  book.  Wc  are  forry  that  fome  of  the  bed  are  too  long  for  in- 
fertion. 

"  Afler  a  paflTage  of  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  we  arrived,  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th  Floreal,  at  Crcufc;  here  it  is  you  behold  on  alt 
fides  barren  rocks,  where. a  iQW  buflie«  fcarcely  vegetate;  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  chain  of  Juria,  crowned  with  larches  and  firs.  Nothing  is  .. 
fo  ^ifmal  as  tbefe  trees,  whofe  fornj  is  hard  and  ftifF,  and  whofe  gloomy 
colour  abforbs  the  light  of  day,  and  fpreads  a  vei)  over  all  nature.  I  fepa- 
rated  from  my  companions :  I  defcended  from  hollow  to  hollow :  I  arrived 
on  the  bank  of  a  itream  which  had  been  increaled  a  little  by  Ibme  furrow* 
to  give  it  ftrength  to  move  faw-mills:  I  defce.nded  ftiil  lower;  I  thouglit 
mylelf  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Around  me  afcended  rocks  till  they  loft 
themfelves  from  my  fight  in  the  clouds;  all  nature  wasfilent;  only  the 
bird  of  night  from  time  to  time  aqcofled  me  with  melancholy  note;  over 
my  head  hung  pieces  of  the  rocks,  broken  off,  and  arreted  in  their  fall. 
Seated  in  the  deepeil  part  of  the  ravine  near  the  empty  bed  of  a  torrent, 
which  feemed  to  have  been  long  dried  up,  I  abandoned  myfelf  to  mv  for- 
row,  with  which  the  genius  of  the  place  feemed,  ^s  it  were,  to  be  in  har- 
mony. '  I  thought  of  the  object  whofe  lofs  I  Ihali  long  deplore.     Seized  by 

an 
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an  involuntary  impulfe,  occafione(j  by  the  dreadful  folitude  in  \^'hlch  I  was 
.  placed,  I  invoked  the  dear  fliade  which  for  eVer  follovvs  nie;  I  prayed,  ihit' 
Tar  from  nurtls,  in  a  place  where  nicthought  not  one  of  them  could  havi 
ever  entered,  Ihe  would  join  me;  I  ca'led  upon  her  name.  Even  echo  did 
not  rf  p'y  lo  my  complaints ;  I  wiflied  that  the  tales  with  which  our  infancy 
"ifi'ainuj'ed,  .were  no  chimeras.  Alas !  i{  was  in  vain.  I  have  already  laid, 
ivhen  once  we  quit  this  planet,  we  return  to  it  no  more;  not  even  to  com- 
ibrtlhofe  vvhom  we  leave  in  affliction." 

It  is  when  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart  are  in  t^his  manner  aiuM 
ciated  with  the  great  or  beautiful  fcenes  of  nature,  that  the  moft  rap* 
turous  movements  of  the  foul  arc  experienced  And  he  receives  # 
precious  fource  of  happinefs  from  his  parents  and  teachers,  whbl 
when  young,  has  by  them  been  taught  thus  toairociate'them.  Books 
of  travels,  fuch  as  the  prefent,  afford  fome  of  the  moft  efFeSual 
means  of  attaining  this  defirable  purpofe.  ' 

'  Take  ai^other  defcription  of  a  different  kind. 

-  1* 

"  <jenova  prefents  to  the  obforver  an  intereding  fpe6iacle.  Notwith- 
^landing  her  reunion  to  France,  and  attachment  to  the  French,  fhe  has  beeii 
able  to  prejerve  a  peculiar  charncler;  or,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  my  felf,  a  j»* 
cttliar  phyfiognomy  which  renders  her  ftill  worthy  of  the  attention  ofll 
philo!bpher.  She  resembles  that  fabulous  ftrearo,  whofe  waters  pr^fenred 
their  purity,  even  in  the  roidll  ofthci  fea. 

**  We  niay  ibmetimcs  judge  of  the  morals  of  a  city  by  a  (ingle,  incident, 
jsfb^i^lx  if  it  be  characlerifiic.  The  followinjg  is  one  which  appeals  tM^ 
or  that  kind.  On  my  paflage  through  that  city  when  going  to  Italy,  one 
of  my  fellow  travellers  was  fent  to  lodge  in  the  houfe  of  a  rich  tradefman. 
He  was  a  young  man,  of  an  agreeable  figure,  and  poflefun^  thofe  attrac- 
iiioDs,  tliofe  locial  talents,    which  diitinguirn  the  French  above  all  Qthlf 

people.     There   were  in  the  huufe  of  J ,  tvvO  young  and   handJbrae 

ladies.     The  rapid  m^rch  of  the  army  of  rcferve,  by  haftening  our  d^ar- 

ture  from  Genoa,  prevented  my  friend  fiom  forming  a  more  particular  "at- 

qiaaintance  with  the  family,  whole  hofpitality  he  had  expeiicnced. 

our  return  from  Italy  we  Itopt  (bme  days  in  that  city ;  the  young  man.ha^ 

forgot  the  family  of  J-^-  ,  and  had  no  thouglits  of  going  to  fee  thenx,  wher^ 

one  morning  at  fix  o'clock,  he  palfed  by  chance  betbie  the  houfe;  ihc 

youngeft  of  the  daughters  was  at  that  moment  at  the  door ;  Ihe  recollecls 

him)  falutes  him,  and  alks  him,  after  the  firfi  queftions  didated  by  pt')llte^ 

nefs,  if  he  had  feen  every  thing  remarkable  about  Geneva;  and,  on  his 

anfvvering  in  the  negative,  offers  to  conduct  him  to  the  Mufeum.     Hove 

refufe  a  propoial  of  this  kind,  made  by  beauty,  and  with  that  ingenuous 

tone  whigh  adorns  innocence?     Our  two  young  people  fet  out  together. 

jWhat  would  Ihey  hav^*  faid  in  one  cf  our  provir.cial  towns  to  have  i'otn^ 

■Jad^^of  J  8  years  cunduoting-  by  herfelf  an  officer  of  dragoons  of  20?     In 

.Geneva  they  give  no  myllery   to   innocent  actions;  and  they   know' /y5^ 

■  wkoevery^raxr/icfs  concealment  has,  soona  qj  later,  occai'iohfor  it, 

*'  Thcj  )ouug  woinau  Ihews  in  detail  tlie  Mufeum,  of  which  (lie  kne^ 
".every  thiTig  vvhich  Ihe  could  know'ivith  pro/iriety,  explains  (hortly,  an^  wjIdSf- 
'pulofteiitaClon,  what  required  it.  After  having  gone  over  all  the  placgi 
there  ihll  remained  one ;  the  Hops  at  the  outiide  of  the  door,  beg&ray 
rjen3  t:d  enter,  an  J  To  aTTow'  lier "  16  'leiitaTnt  Tn3"waiCT)ecauIe  nno  that 
*-•>•   ..-%.4:.     #  :   ...    .^        .    ;  »  .apaftflfcnt 
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•Ifiartment  (he  was  forbidden  to  go.    Leave  a  baiautiful  woman  to  go  to  fee 

.produ^ions  6f  art !  rhat  does  not  agree  wjth  the  piinciples  of  French  polite^ 

ncft.    To  remain  with  her,  and  renounce, 'from  good  breeding,  (he  (atif* 

,  &dion  of  fo  rare  a  curiolity^  encreased  as  it  ought  to  he  -fy  the  rcie^ve  rf the  ham^ 

Jiful  Genevese!    TTis  a  hard  cafe.     What  then  can  this  myfterious  apaitment 

.contain  ?,    The  young  dragoon,  to  reconcile  2\\,  fprings  into  the  apartment 

.  runi  it  over  with  a  rapid  gbnce,  and  rejoins  his  companion.     *  *  *  In  a 

Word,  the  apartment  contained  fome  ftatues  and  pidUies  entirely  naked; 

It  muA  not  be  forgot  that  the  voung  girl  was  entii  ely  free,  that  there  wa# 

Dot  a  creature  at  the  Mufeum  Deiidesher  companion  to  be  the  witnefs  of 

ker  condvd;  thnt  the  keys  were  entrufled  to  her;  that  her  coin})anion 

.jpreffedher  to  accompany  him;  that  (he  alone  knew  that  the  apartment 

contained  things  which  ilie  ought  not  to  fee ;  that  — — — 

*  Did*  you  employ  any  gallantry  (laid  one  to  the  young  dragoon  who  re- 
,  Uted  to  us  the  advenlu;e).'    '  If  you  knew  (faiJ  he)  how  beautiful,  upon 
coming  out  of  the  apartment,  (be  was  in  my  eyes;  how  refpedable  (he  ap- 
peared to  me !  (liebluihed  a  little,  and  faid  nothing  to  me.    We  were  both 
Slent  as  we  returned,  and  I  could  only  unlock  my  tongue  to  thank  her  for 
,  t|ie  compIai(ance  which  (lie  had  fliewn  me/    This  anecdote  is  abundant^ 
.  £apie;  it  wiil  very  probably  be  laughed  at;  but  the  ingenuous  conduct  of 
'Mils J  has  a  charm  for  m^  which  tempts  me  to  fet  ridicule  at  defiance/* 

Such  is  the  true  plan  which  fliould  be  adopted  in  defcribing  the 
fnanners  of  a  people. 
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Jki  Effay  9n  the  Leviathan  and  the  Behemoth  qf  Serif  ture }  pccajtomd  hy  fam$ 
recent  di/ccveries.  By  John  Whtaker^  B.  2).  Ri^or  of  Ruan  Lanyborni, 
ComwalL 

V£E  (ince  the  days  of  Bochart,  who  firft  fet  the  prefent  tone  of  opl« 
XI4  nion  concerning  the  Leviathan,  this  anioial  has.  been  univerfalljr 
believed  to  be  the  Crocodile/  Some  ilrokes  in  the  grand  defcription  of  it 

'  by  Grod  to  Job,  do  feena  to  point  diredly^t  the  crocodile;  but  others  point. 

at  a  very  different  animal :  and  fome  pafTages  of  fcripture  refer  us  deter* 

mioately  to  the  animal  that  had  always  been  beli::ve(i  to  be  the  Leviathan 

before,  even  the  whale* 

*'  Canil  thou,"  fays  God,  **  draw  out  Leviathtin  wi  h  a  hook  ?  or  his 

'  tongue  with  a  cord  Wshich  thou  letteft  down  T*  Here  we  Hart  at  once  a  cir- 
cumfiance,  that  (hows  the  Leviathan  to  be  no  crocodile.  The  Septuagint 
indeed  notes  not  the  tongue^  but  the  Vulgate  notes,  which  profeffes  to  be 
equally  with  that  trandated  from  the  Hebrew  *.  Patrick,  therefore,^  the 
celebrated  commentator  upon  the  primary  books  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
who  applied  all  to  thecrocod  le,  puts  the  quetlion  in  tbefe  terms:  «  Canit 
thou  let  down  a  line^  and  pull  him  out  by  the  torigui  with  a  hook  ?''  The 
crocodile,  however,  has  been  known^ever  fince  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who 
firft^affinied  the  fad,  to  have  no  tongue.  All  experience  fince  has  proved 
tfl9,trttth  of  his  affirm.tion.      Nor   has  the  crocodile  any  thing  like  ft 


^  *  An  extraberepoteris  Leviathan  han)0,et  fane  ligabia/i/yziis^  ejus?** 
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tongue,  only  a  f!e(b7  ^uVftancc  attaehed  all  atong  to  hts  lower  jaw/MR 
Ycrving  perhaps  to  turn  hiS  meat*.  Yet  the  whale  undoubtedly  has  a  Io0{[ci6; 
as  we  know  it  can  roar.  Ihero  is  one  kind  of  whale,  that  roars  foioiidhr 
when  he  is  flruck  by  ihe  whale-fiihers,  as  to  be  heard  (accx>rding  to  report) 
at  the  diftance  of  two  miles.  This,  to  be  fure;  is  only  a  flight  drcum* 
ftance  in  itfelf,  and  for  want,  of  the  Septuagint*s  concurrence  has  onflif^a 
flight  cTroboration.  It  is,  however,  of  fome  moment,  and  as  occurrhij 
in  the  very  outfet,  augurs  fucccfs  to  my  undertaking.  '  ,  ♦     ! 

"  Canft  thou,"  adds  God,  "  put  a  book  into  his  nofe,  or  bore  his' ji^ 
^throush  with  a  thorn  ?    Will  he  make  man's  {upplication  unto  thed^ 
Will  he  f}-eak  afterwards  unto  thee?**     The  whale,  as  Patrick  remarks, 
'upon  this  defcription,  and  from  the  remark,  appropriates  all  to  the  croNco-  ! 
dile  at   once,  "  never  creeps  upon  the  earth."    That   circumflance  He 
'therefore  coniiders,  as  requiring  him  'Mo  fay  no  more"  agaihft  the  whale  | 
for  the  animal  meant.    Yet  where  is, the  tLeviathan  faid  fo  to  creep?  to  ! 
'  where  in  our  tranflation  3  no  where  in  the  Septuagint  too.     Here,  indeeSi 
the  words  run  a  little  different  from  our  own. — ••  Wilt  thou  bind  a  riAg 
•n  his  noftril  ?"  interrogates  God  here,  "  and  bore  his  lip  with  a  bracelet?*  | 
-«'  Will  he  fpeak  to  thee  with  prayer,  with  fupplication.  foftly  ?'*  \  But  we  | 
find  not  a  hint,  however  flight,   of  the  Leviathan  creeping,     ReafoniOsj 
only  from  his  own  ideas,  and  fo  turning  fupplication  into  creeping,  Patricl 
rgrofsly  impofed.upon  his  jjadgment  by  this  exerctfe  of  his  f«ocy,  and  for  i 
iiupplicating  Leviathan,  fubllituted  one  *^  creepmg  upon  the  earib .^' 

The  prinipal  objedion  to  the  whale  representing  the  Leviathan,  beiD^ 
^lius  repelled  at  once ;  let  us  try  the  firmnefs  and  force  of  the  fubordtoats  il 
objedions.     "Will  he  make  a  covenant  with  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  take  him  | 
for  a  fervant  for  war  ?  Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird? .or  wik  1 
thou  bind  him  for  the  m<iidens  ?     Shall  thy  companions  make  a  banquet  of 
^  him  ?  Shall  they  part  him  among  the  merchants  ?  Canil  thott  fill  his  kia 
with  barbed  irons  ?  or  his  liead  with  fi(h  fpears.   Lay  thine  hand  uponbimt 
remember  the  battle,  do  no  more.'*    How  truly  fublime  is  this  !    But  tha 
▼ery  brevity  conftitutes  half  the  fubliniity  of  it.     Yet  (he  Septnagiat  car*: 
ries  flill  greater  fublimity  with  it.     "  Lay  thine  hand  upon  him,"  it  fays. 
•'  remember  the  zuar  exiting  in  bis  jnoui/t,  and  exi/i  no  more  thyJtlfS    Thrffs 
words  may  be  applied  to  the  crocodile  as  all  mouthy  as  in  fad  expaodiog  Bi* 
;5aws  to  the  diflance  of  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  from  each  other,  and  ba^ 
tog  them  palifaded  with  more  than  forty  teeth.     Yet  what  are  the  jaws  of 
ft  crocodile  to  a  whale's  jaws?     The  whale  in  general  has  only  a  narrt^ 
.throat,  compared  with  thebulkineis  of  his  body;  a  throat  at  its  greatefl 
liimenlions,  little  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter.     But,  as  we  kaov  1 
Jonah  the  prophet  to  havft  been  '*  fwallowed"  whole  by  "  a  great  6ib,*  I 
even  to  have  been  living  *'  three  d^ys  and  tliree  nights  in  the  vjha\i% 
'  belly  t  j"  fo  we  know  of  a  ii(h  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  is  commAa^y  \ 
called  a  Cbaroxua  by  the  Greeks,  as.  generally  keeping  to  the  «»^i//itf  of  the 
fea  below,  or  a  Lanua,  by  the  Greelu  and  Latins,  as  merely  a  dtvowmi 


♦  Pococke'i  Travels,  i.  202. 

t  Jonah,  i.  17.  Matthew,  xii.  4^.  The  former,  in  Septnagint,  ln 
.c<aereiit  whak,^'  bu^the  latter  has  a  ^' whale"  only,  ceiothtmgth»-JetK$ 
word  for  wbaU  in  botL  How  abfurdly  then  have  fome  critics  ende;giv(^o^ 
tp  vhidic^  the  fad^  bj  turning  tka  whale  into  a  great  fiih  merely ! 


The  Leviathan  and  SeheTn^th  ^f  Scripture.  -^ix 

imifimofii^  (^9B^,.  7l\^  hag  jpft  theroignituderof  therwhalcy  .and  U  afTiji:.- 

.fn^vfhBt  Qiir  Savidur  exprefJily  deiiominatei  an  a^ual  whale.     Yet  ItAjf* 

ffrr9*ffqna  all  that  we  ki)Q>Y  befidea>  in  having  a  throat  capacious  enough  to 

f^lMowi  whpl^  tl>c  l^rg^  ofmen.     One  of  thefe  was  caught  upon  tlie  co^^ 

•jDf  Parittigal  ehottt  thc^jfear^  1710,  as  another,  has  been  caught  this  y?|y 

tSpfing  0f  180.2,  upon  our  own  cpaft  <  f  Dorfetfhire,  driven  thither  ]by  the 

,^lhlnfcpeftwous  ^weather,  apd  now  exhibited  for  a  (bow,  in  London  ;,  with lq 

the'very/i6r#a/>  of  which,  when  extended  to  its  full  ftretch,  a  man  coufd. 

mtlfenj^atkiupriglft^.  .  Well  therefore  may  we  refped  that  heightened  note 

(rffabiinaityii  M'btf^.  ^?^e.  Septuagint  has  (et  us  concerning  the  whalCj  *'  t^ify 

^me  hagkd  viponrjiim,  remember"  as  thovi  touchell  his  head/'. the  war.^k- 

tftrDg'ie  bis  iDputh,"  in  his  expanding  fuch  an  immenfity  of'jaws  as  ^e 

<li^a.%  «^pan.de4.  to  Jonah^  'and'  in. an  aqnihilating  horror  at  this  gulgh 

of  dcdru^ion  opening  wi4e' to  fwallow  thee  up.  li^e  him,  "  exill  nomo/re 

.tbyfdf/'  .,.,..  '  -, 

'S  Behold/'  continues  the  defcription,  *'  the  hoc^  of  hina/'  of » taking 
'fciro,  js.ia  v^in.    ^haU;  not  one  be  caft  down  even. at  the  light,  qf  Uii^? 


.  f^paying  him  ?     Septuagint         ,  ^,j- 

oppofed  to  mejp  or  who  ihall  oppofe  me  and  perlifl  ?  Whatfoever  is  ^uiiof  r 

itbehe^en  is  minr.'^  The  defcjiption  then  returns  to  the  Leyjath^an^  alf^d 
fays:  "  I  will  not -conceal  his  parts,  nor  his  power,  nor  his  comely  pTQ- 

j/poition.  Who  can  di/cover  thcxface  of  his  garment  ?  or  who  can  come  io 
Si.faiim  jvith.  his  double  bridle  ?  Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face  ?*'  .  Sc|rt»* 
r  .agint^tks;  *'  Who  fhall  reveal  the  face  of  his  cloathing?  who  can  en^er 

**iiito  the  folding,  of  hu  -,arjiiQur,  who  Ihall  open  the  gates  of  bis  counte* 
naiicc?"     '*  JHi^  t/ceth  are  terrible  round  about,"  Septuagint,  '.'  in  the  cir- 

.  dc  lof  bis  ?tceth  ,h  ffear.V    This  afcriptlon  of  tselb  tp  the  Leviathan,  might 

;  ftand  as  a  proof  that  the  Leviathan  cannot  be  the  whale  j  as  the  whale; is 

k.faidjto  have  no  teeth,  and  oj^ly  a  hornplate  in  (lead  of  teeth  along  the  upper 
jaw,.  Yet  let  not  pbjedipns  be. exalted,  into  proofs  too  haftily.  .AH  t^c 
/ffr|r<r  orders  of  >yhale^  have  no  teeth,  but  all  iht/malkr  have.  Thus,  wli^at 
hsd  been  always  plafTed  as  a  whale,  till  Linnaeus  altered  the  clalSHcations^ 

»  X^itPhnana  dolphin,  has  forty-fix  teeth  in  each  jaw  5  the  dolphin. qf  the  <2«- 
UctUs  is  laid  to  have  ittihfubuiaUd,  ov  formed  like  bodkins;  and  the  oria, 
or.lcffcr  whale,  ^of  Ray,  has  broad  teeth  fetraled.     This  (lioWs  what  we 

*  bane  juflt  fcen.  alt;e4^y,  that  the  defcriptions  here  are  not  of  a  Aicre /pedes, 
art  not  even  of  a  genus  merely ;  but  comprehend  togftber  all  ihofe  attributes  of 

'  greatnefs,  which  either  mark  the  genus  or  difcriminate  the /pedes, -^i^  -  A»d, 
as  the  larger  feldom  penetrated  into  the  Mediterranean,  even  down  t^o  the 

.  days  of  Pliny,  fo  the  fmallcr  muft  have'  been  the  whales  generally  f^en 

.  ^icre  J  zxx.orca  once  entering  even  the  harbour  of  Oftia^  while  Claudius  the 
emperor  was  conftriiQing  the  port,  being  invited  by  fome  hides  that  w^re^ 

,  wrecked  on  their  paflage  from  i3aule,^and  be'ing  there  atTaulted  by  the  em- 
peror in  forni',  "  Glutting  himfelf  with  the  hides  for  feveral  days  fuccef- 

I 

^  I     i>*    ifc  I    ji  ■ Bill  ii  '  i         — .<— <■!  »i  I   I       ■ i^um  !■  ■■< ■!!  m-9mimmmaimmmm»mrmmmmt 

•»  ^  -Aijt.  Univ.  Hift.  x,  554.     Svc.     .  ^  .    ' 

'\\- The  ores  are  defcribed  by  Pliny  as  '*  carnis  immeniae  dentihus  itueu'' 
i  liTiia^    They  attack  the  halaena,  he  fays,  *^  landnant  mor/u^  inconculTdequo 
uu  Uhurni(^drum  ro/his  /odiunt'*    ix..  9.  •       :         v  Z 

LI  2  fivefy. 
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JSvetr/'  fijrs  Tlin]^, ''  the  ma  bad  farrowed  ^  biiAfelf  %  diBpctel  Jii  tiAfd, 
-  *the  land  being  accumalated  fo  high  by  the  t^avtit,  that  lie  cauM'  bflfb 
effort  turn  himfelf  round ;  and  having  been  thds  tfatown  upof>  tt^tmtitfi 
^be  IS  profecuting  his  gluttony,  he  appeared  with  bnback  raifed  xmaakk^Brnf^ 
^Ihe  water,  like  the  inverted  keel  of  a  fliip.  Caefar  ordered  a  muiUfditkjf  if 
^mts  to  be  extended  acrofs  ihe  rAoutb  of  the  port,  went  thither  bimfia^  with  hs 
'^fratoridn  cohorts,  and  exhibited  a  fine  Jpe^acle  to  the  Rofnaii  pe<^le^  jMm 
'JinSng  Jhovjers  of  lames  from  ihe  Jbips  off  ailing.  And  mtofthept\Jbifsifo$> 
Junkmyfelf  SiS  being  filled  ivitb  water  by  the  blowing  of  the  beaftf^'.*"^  BaA 
'#ai  the  whale  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fnch  was  an  accf^csiHal  #diteBii* 
':ter'with  him  once  by  a  man,  the  Rrft  faint  rudiment  of  dn*  imtiirfido- 

*  filhery,  as  praAifcd  at  prefent,  and  luckily  defcribed  to.  ns  by  an^^Ailll 
^iJ)e6tator  1  But  let  us  now  advert  to  a  circdmdance  noticed  anlccedca4f 
^tp  this.     The  queftion,  "  Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face,V  w\  *Vwllo 

Itball  open  the  gates  of  his  countenance,"  refers  only  to  what  f^llon(s^iiH 
f  mediately  afterwards,  as  the  reafon  affigned  for  it,  •*  His  teeth  arc  ,t€rriWc 
'round  about,*'  or  *«  in  the  circle  of  his  teeth  is  fear."  But  to  whatdoii 
^the  queftion  antecedent  refer,  *'  who  can  difcovcr  the  face  of  his  garmmt, 
"'©r  who  can  come  to  him  with  his  double  bridle  j"  and  as  the  Septdagilt 
fWlksj  With  an  obvious  congruity  of  ideas,  that  fpeaks  at  ortee  ks  propridf 
"  k)£  i*eading,  by  turning  the  double  bridle  into  a  double  garment,  **  who 
^^  ISialt  reveal  the  face  of  his  clothing,  who  can  enter  into  the  folding  of  hii 
'arm6nr?"  This  armour  is  plainly  a  garment,  and  a  garment  duplicattd 
'  by  one  fold  over  the  other,  yet  not  to  be  unfolded  by  roan,  and  not  to  be 
J  laid  open  to  the  eye  even  in  the  facing  fold.     •'  What  then  is  it?"  Not 

*  f<falcs,  as'fcales  are  noticed  afterward  ;  it  can  be  only  th«t furUut  ofWab- 
^i)er,  which  the  whale  wears  immediately  under  the  ikin,  and  belbrcthe 
^  flefh,  as  an  armour,  a  clothing  doubled  one  inch  ovet  another,  to  the 

^depth-oLfixJacbes  generally,  and  to  the  thickneft  even  <kf  two  or  three  feet 
in  one  part. 

*  *'  His  fcalefi,"  adds  the  defcription,  **  are  his  pfide,  fliot  up  t<Jgctber  ai 
Ifvith  a  clofe  feal.     One  is  fo  near  to  ano  her,  that  no  air  can  come  between 

'^'ttcHJ.  ■  They  are  joined  one  to  another,  they  ftick  together  that  they  can- 
'^Mrtot  be  fubdercd."  Here  indeed  the  afcription  offcaksto  tlie  Lcviatl^n, 
'if  ^dually  made  by  the  original,  feems,  in  fpiteof  all  that  we  havefpen 
^'"^bclbre,  to  mark  the  Leviathan  decifively  for  a  crocodile.  Patrick  acco^d- 
^]¥|ly  ^Vers  in>a  half-tone  of  triumph,  that  '^we  are  not  in  this  placeto 
^  iltiderfislnd  the  whale,  becaufe  that  fifh  is  not  armed  with  fuch  fcaloiai 


^i^T^r-- — "-"'^ 


~"  *  ttiny,  IX.  6.  "  Balacnse  ^/  in  nofirammstpenetrant.'-^TCitet  in/tf^ 
'  Oftlcri^.  vifa  eft,  oppugnata  a  Claudio  Principe.     Venerat  ttme  cxaftdifictote 

•^  eb^ortuniy  invitata  naufragiis  tcrgorum  adve6fcorum  e  GalHS*;  {atissd^ 

fe  per  coroplurcs  dies,   alveum  in  vado  fulq^verat,  accuniulata  ^fladiiuf 

^ai?eha  iritantuni,  ut  ciicumagi  nuUo  modo  poflct :  et  dam  faf^iildna  perie- 

ij^  quitur  iti  littus  flu6tibus  propulfa,  emineret  dbrfo  itaultum  ftrpm  aquas  «»• 

'^^'^T^yiCG  inVerik:  pras'tendi  juffit  Caefar  plagjas'  rtttiltiplices  4ntcP'isra  JW* 

*  "ttoli^J'ci?fc^oT(jU(i  ipfc  cdm  Praetorianis  cohortibus  populo  RonwrtofjH^- 

•  ^'^iilam^^^^trft,  lanceai  cbng^ente  n^ite^tiavigns>a{fiihatit*btii;  qptJrtim 
**^ttnummergi  vidimus,  reflatu  belkias  oppJetum  unda."    Even  foraeofour 

own  whales  have  teeth,  as  the  phyfeter  has  in  the  under  jaw^  through  til 

^e  foMxJpM^  iiobabiting  the  northero  ocean. 
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(fee  Leviathan  islicre  Taid*'  to  have ; — **  nor  is  it  impenetrable,"  a  drcum-' 

llance  however  inferred  merely  from  a  ^eftion,  nom  the  queftion  con* 

•     cerhing  barbed-irons  and  fiih-fpft&\^,  *^f*5  fcjvcry  body  Itnows."    But  ii^liSb 

itoilblltfci^iaqiltiag^nfirjtMlh^^c^e-^^  lofe  their  Iprce  in^roed^j^cjll^^ 

cVbf#ai3/ai;»  that  the*origi«al  appears  from  t^  Se(Auagint  here  fo  UQCfrjt,^ 

3Jbfi«Biai^it^f^  ekifive,fi«Dd  fo  flippery,  that  it  efcapea  fr^  the  firi 

^gMii»itf««ificirm.   : InAea^of  the  queflion,  "  Canft  thou  fill ki\% ikip  W4) 

\kai4«d.-.iKiii9;)  ooihts  hoadr^ith  iiih-fpears/'  the  Septuagint  fajrs,  a^  ,f£UV 

^liedeaa  ojkknthe  meaningMfroiil  the  darknefs  even  of  this  copy, .  **  all  y 

ifiai%ate3i(il!tH>»eftoge(h^9  cannot  carry  off  one  ikin  oif  bis  talL  orj 

!    ^iNniU^v^  the  vafleU  of  the  fiihers."     Or,  a&  the  Vjulgate  render-  tne,(|rj 

I    taki  '' Writ  thfMi'tfiH  ikins  with  his  Ikin,  and  the  fiilj  c(;ilar-wi|ljj,j 

I   ^head<1S)   Ffiodft'theiefVerfions  are  ib  very  different  froni  our  owp,:'(hj " 

!    ahniNit'iNil  belteve  the  original  of  all  to  be  very  uncertain  indeed.    \ 

I    the  minrofT'  refle6b  three. fuch  varjring  images,  for  one  and  the  fame*, all 

I   T<?owfidgw^e>in  the  judne^  of  its  reprefentation  mud  be  at  an  endA^.^M 

\  'tiMisf,  fbr  y\if:  fcalti  of  our^veriion^  the  ^eptuagitit  tells  us  "  }dl\%  inira]l(^^ 

I   *fliie)dft-C'ftbrafs,  hU  Qonstpafta^fs  is  as  the  fmyris-(lone,'*  with  >s(hich  j.wr 

\  ^WenJpolilh  gems.     Whera  then  are  now  ihtfcahs,  and  where  is  uoyr^^e 

I  ^iufenei^ubilkyi  that  tufiH  the  Leviathan  with  fuch  a  powerful  ificaiataf^oa 

\    lnto:ai.i|ieFe  crocodile  ^.  T^eyare  both  gone,  and  gone  f;or  ever.    .£)vei^af 

[    Ihp  latter  had  Femai»ed>  would  this  have  had  the  power  of  the  ^gh{gtl 

!    ^^U'fqrdae'|;^iirpofe.?.^>'ir^e  whale  is  undoubtedly  m?/ 'Mmpenetrab^^i 

i   <<evier^^b0dy  kaows ;"  W  the  crocodile  is  equally  not  impenetrable,^  a^s^'^l 

[  iibliolarB  kp^w.     £ven  *M he  dolphins  entering  into  the  i\ile,((ay^  f^^^)- 

I    having  for  this  purpose  a  kqife-like  fin  upon  their  back,  beating  tl^e..,c^- 

I  ^^odile  from  their  prey,  and  Uom  ruling  alone  as.it  were,  in  their  own/iy^r^ 

iHfUthem  hy  mnnitig,  though  unequal  to  them  in  ftrcngth :  on  the  Vcyj^pf 

tlHr  aroeodile  is^  the.  ikm,  foftand  thin 4  the  dolphins  therefore  dive  aa^iiT 

''ifaey>tGicre  irighteaed,  a^d  goiog.  under  it  cut  it  with  that  iin  f .''    \But/ ^ai 
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I  ^^ '^"'Nunqiiidtnil^bififagoiias  pelle  gas,  et  gurgudium  pifcium  capite 


!      /  +  Pliny,  viii.  t£k'  *^  Delpbfflfi  imroeantes  Nilo,  quorum  ^ok^o  taiii|^|i^ 

'td  hunc  Qfum^  cuHtellMaine^  pinna,  abiget)tes,  eQ$  proada  ac  velut  ip  4io^ 

tilhttim  amne^  re^Hatitea/'alioquin  iotpares  viribus  ipli,  ailu  jnterimul^L 

In  ventrei  nKiilis  d[l>  tendi^necutiscrocodtlo:  ideo  fe,  ut  territi,  morgsfot' 

Delphini,  fubeHflte^ie'alvtim  ill^  fecant  fpina."     Balbillus,  in<  the  feiigKi 

*  dfN^ro,  "wrote  ^n recount  of  the  remarkable  Ihtngs  he  had  («cpviii 

.Egypt;  and  jielcribed  a  battle,  which  during  his  adminiftration  (in£gypt^ 

happened  af  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,    between   the  crocodiles  attd'the 

^^dolphins^  .  :The  vii^ory,  according  to  him,  was  gained  by  the  latter. '*-«• 

r  AoJt..  y»iv^^  Hift.  xiv,  470.     •*  1  here  is  a  fmall  filb,  called   Guf^^  in 

dnppp9rsEgypt«  apd  Sb£k  at  Cairo ^  it  is   at  mod'  about  a  foot  long ;^itt 

•I  iM^^is' M%U  fortified  with  a  iliong  bone;    the  fin  on  the  back*    and 

''^'OQj  <«fti>fa^  fide  uader  th6  gills,  is  armed  witk  adiarpbone;  tbey  hape  ^n 


^^-^^mm^  that  this  fiQi  enUn  the  crocod  le,  and  hlU  it.  This  poi^lbI| 
-'tXnafttbQ  i^bat  Pliny  feems  tb  call  erroneoully  the  dolphin*  whicl^,,  |^£|j|( 
'cli^fiQAiaFp  point  on  hii  back  i '  with  which,  getting  under  the  crocqdue^g 
^mh  be  vouoda  hix?i;'    (Pocock's  Travels,  L  W30    The  (?J^r|«r^  6pw* 

-  J:Jo)o«)ir  LI  3  ' 


giS  ••    JMUfcellannw. 

Pliny  add?i,  "  there  is  a  race  of  men  hofiilef  to  this  beaft  in  the  wry.Nik 
itielf,  and  denominated  Tcntyrite**,  from  theifl'ndin,  wbich.lhcy  inrhabit* 
Theii  fize  of  body  w  fmnU,  but  tbeir  prefence  of  mind  is  wonderful  in  one 
only  exertion  ot  it.  7  biv  bead,  <the  crocodile)  is  terriWc.to  thcfe  who  fly 
fr6m  it,  but  flie^  from  thofc  who  purfne  it;  yet  tbefc  men  alone  prefnme 
to  encounter  it«  They  fwim  along  the  river,  mount  like  riders  upon  the 
back  of  the  crocodile,  and,  while  it  turns  its  mouth  upwards  to  bite-  them, 
fix  a  fticx  in  its  mpnth  acrofs,  hold  the  extremity  right  and  left,  on  both 
fides,  and. thgs  direft  it,  like  a  bt idled  captive,  to  the  land;  as  there  ter- 
rifying \x  by  their  voices  alone,  they  even  force  it  to  voniit  up  for  fepuUure,- 
thc  bodies  which  it  has  recently  ^wallowed.  The  crocodiles  thereforcf 
Bever  approach  that  one  ifland,  and  are  frightened  away  with  thfe  very- 
fincU  of  that  race  of  men  *."    AH  plea  therefore  is  precluded  at  once,  that 

has^ 


■^.■ 


ever,  can  never  anfwer  to  this  dolphin  of  Pliny.  The  anions  of  eafcbanf 
very  different.  The  former  enters  into  the  crocodile.  2in4/o  ^  ills  it.  Ifovt 
he  en  ers,  is  not  faid,  but  by  th  mouth  mnft  be  meant.  And  then  the  en- 
trance becomes  jurt  as  incredible  as  the  ichneumon's  for/ the  fame  purpbfe.* 
'*  Jt  feems  improbable,  (fays  our  iauthor  himfelf,  with  all  his  frigidity, 
concerning  ihe  ichneumon,  p.  203,)  that  it  can  do  this  ivithovt  bei»g Ji{fled** 
Btit  very  differently  the  dolphin  dives  under  the  crocodile,  tlaen  rifes  up  to 
lance  his  foft  belly  with  its  i)  arp  fin,  and  fo  kills  him.  Dolphins,  in  fad, 
are  of  three  y^^^/Vi:  one  of  thefe,  the  Phoceena  dolphin,  about  four  feet 
long,  when  the  crocodile  is  about  twenty,  truly  unequal  therefore  to  the 
crocodile  in  ftrength,  has  actually  a  cartilaginous  fin  upon  the  back,  tliat' 
Js  curved  like  a  thick  fhort  knife,  and  hooks  towards  the  head  of  the  dol- 
phin 3  fo  that  the  dolphin  has  only  to  rife  tip  under  the 'crocodile  length- 
ways, and  rip  open  his  beljy  from  end  to  end. 

*  Pliny  viii.  25.  '*  Quin  et .  gens  hominum  eft  huic  belluae  adverfa  in 
ipfo  Nilo,  Tentyritafe  ab  infula  in  qui  habitat  appeliata.  Menfura  e  rum 
parva,  fedprKfentia  anima  in  h^c  tanfiim  ufu  mira.  Terribilis  ha?c  contra 
lugacea  bellqa  eft,  fugax  contra  infequentes:  fed  adverfum  ire  foli  hi 
guadent.  Quin  v  tiam  ftumin}  innatant,  dorfoq  e  equitantium  modo  impo- 
fiti,  hiantibus  refupino  capijte  ad  morfum  addtta  in  os  clavn^dextra  ac  laeva 
ienentes  extrcma  ejuaut  inque,  ut  fraenis  in  terram  agunt  captives :  ac  voce 
^tiarn  folli  tcrritos,  cogunt  evomarc  rccentia  corpora  ad  fepulturara.  Itaque 
uni  ei  infulie  crocodili  non  adnatant,  olfaftuquc  ejus  generis  hominum — fo- 
jg«ntur.*'  M.Scaurus,  when  -^dilc,  firft  fhewed  crocodiles,  and  five  together, 
in  a  temporary  etiripus  at  Rome,  (Pliny,  viii.  26.)  At  Rome  the  Ten- 
tyritea  were  employed  to  take  the  crocodiles  with  nets,  out  o\  the  ponds  in 
^hich  they  were  kept  for  exhibition  5  and  took  them  without  receiving  any 
injury.  Seneca  afcribea.  their  Afety,-  to  their  temerity  in  attacking  fuch  a 
dangerous  enemy.  (Ant.  Univ.  Hift.  i.  Sps.)  This  curious  kind  of  ren- 
counter with  the  crocodiles^  appears  ik>  iooger  :prai6ttled  at  Tentyra,  now 
Benderab.  (Pococke*s  Travels,  i.  85.)  Yet  it  plainly  is,  as  the  natives  of 
Igypt  in  general,  **  give  an  accotfnt  of  the  method  of  catching  them  [the 
^rocodilciij,  fomething  like  that  which  Herodotus  relates  (ii.  c.  70,);  they 
make  fome  animal  cry  at  a  diftarnccin»gatlKf.nvor,  and  when  thecrocbdite 
comes  out,  they  thrufl  a  fpear  into  his  body,  to  which  a-  rope  is  tied  ;  they 

*iheii  kc  him  go  into  4he  water,  to  ipend  himfelf,  ami,  afterwards  drawt*i»g 

'}        '■-    ■      ^    ■  ■   -      ■■'■■'        i.  •.  .'-    ■■'  jiipi 


Thi  Levtathan^and  Behnmc^h  fS'riptun,  515 

1^1  be<tii  ai;ged  iqit  tlie  crocodil&'5,a(rumptlon  of  the  Leviathan's  name,  l^ 
«[. poet  and  a  divine*  UDite4)  in  the  juftly  celebrated  Dr.  Young;  becaufc*, 
fvjrfqoth  !,  "  the  taking  the  crocodile  is  raoft  difficult,'*  when  the  Tcnt^ritea 
took  it  To  cafiiy  j  becaufe,  .alfo,  forfooth  !  **  Diodorus  fays  they  afc  not  to. 
lie  taken   but  by  iron   nets,*'  when   the  Tcntyrites  coulcl   fo  mount,  fo, 
lyidle,  fo   dire«^  and  fo  force  them;  bccaufe  again  forfooth!.  *' whea 
Augu(icM  conquered  Egvpt,  he  flruck  a  medal,  the  imprefs  cf  which  was  a 
crocodile  diainea  to  a  palm  tree,  with  this  infcription  Nemo  antea  rel'iga* 
Vjt*,**    Though  the  country  reprefented  by  the  crocodile  had  been  fub-. 
iiedby.Cjambyfes,  by  Alexander,  and  by  the  very  Romans  immediately 
hefqre)  even  though  the  crocodilq  itfelf  was  fo  much  terrified  at  the  veiy. 
ipeil,  and  fo  much  controuled  by  the  very  voice,  of  its  native  neighbours*  • 
Yet,  after  all  that  has  been  afferted  concerning  the  non-exiflenceofy^j/(fx 
Q^  the  whale,  the  affevtion  is  as  falffe  in  fari  as  it  is  unimportant  to  the^ 
text.    When  onr  feas  were  little  frequented,  and  our  channel  only  crofl^d 
in  occafional  pailages  from  the  continent  to  the  ifle,  even  as  late  as  the  ■ 
d^ys  of  Domitian,  the  Balana  of  Britain  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  it| 
l|ulkinefs.f     But  fince  our  feas  have  ceafed  to  be  fp  foljtary  to  man, 
Ijkvc  begun  to  refound  with  the  voice  of  mariners,  and  been  trave;fcd.in 
every  direction  by  the  veflbls  of  commerce,  the  Balana  of  Britain  has  re- 
tired gradually  to.  the  north,  and  now  exifts  in  the  whale  of  Nor)yay, 
*there  \i  is  difcrirainiited  principally  into  two  kinds,  the  whalebone  and  the 
fpermaceti^  both  pretty  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions  generally,  yet  tho' 
whalebone  actually  Xmwxng  fcales,  one  only  upon  each  fide  indeed,  but  one 
extending yrovx  fve  to  eight  feet  in  length.     Yet  the  whales  of  the  north,  a^ 
we  ihall  ever  remember,  and  whether  furniflied  with  fcales  or  not,   mufl 
have  been  all  unknown  in  general  to  ihehiftorian  of  Job.    He  could  know 
only  the  whales  of  ihc  Mediterranean  in  general  j  and  as  the/e  a^MaWy 
have,  what  the  molt  ancient  copy  of  the  original  concurs,  with  ouf  copy  to 
give  the  Leviathan,  a  circle  ( f  teeth  j  fo  need  we  not  to  enquire  whether 
ithe/e  have  fcales,  becaufe  that  ancient  copy  gives  no  fcales  to  the  Leviathan 
at  all.     It  fays  only,  '*  his  eiiiraih  are  fliields  of  brafs,  and  his  compa6lnefs' 
is  as  the  Smyris  llone ;  they  are  glued  one  to  another,  and  a  breath  of  wind 
cannot  pafs  between  j  as  a  man  will  be  attached  firm  to  his  brother,  fo  are 
they  bound  together,  and  they  cannot  be  drawn  af  :nder.'*    Siich  an  account- 
ofananimal  can  never  be  applied  to  a  crocodile.     It  can  be  applied  to  a 
'"Whrfle  only,  to  an  animal  of  great  bignefs  and  f^rt ngth,  n   capa.  iops  belly,- 
and  bowels  of  va(t  fize  but  of  firm  adherence.    We  know  nothrng  iiideed  of 
Xh^.  entrails  of  a  whale,  as  the  blubber  is  the  only  objeS  of  the  whale- 
filhery;  and  when  the  blubber  is  cuf  off  with  axes   from  the  fides  of  the 
whale,  the  fiedi  is  turned  adrift  w:ith  tlie  entrails  in  it;  as  a  prey  to  the  bear! 
y^aiting  for  it  on  the  ih(ire,  or  venturing  out  upon  the  ice  to  aj)proach  it  the^ 
foorier.     Yet  we  know  enough  to  lee,  that  fuch  bowels  and  fuch  a  beTfy 
can  belong  only  to  a  whale. 


informant  himfelf! 
*  At  the  end  of  his  Night  Thoughts.  ' 
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'^  By  bis  neezing^y"*  adds  the  defcription,  **  t  light  doth  fbme;  and  bit 
eyes  are  like  the  eye. lids  of  the  morning  j"  or,  as  the  Septiiagint  fpeak,  **iff 
his  Iheezing  is  .in  effu  gence  of  lights  and  his  eyes  have  the  apprarance  i>f 
tiic  naorning  ftar."    I  think  this  gives  us  Dr.  Young's  remarks  vcrv  jaftly, 
as  great  an  image  of  the  thing  it  would  exprefs,  as  can  enter  the  thought o£ 
xnan.     But  he  then  fu'^joins  very  conjeAurally,  what  proves  h  m  to  hate 
been  a  better  poet  than  an  hi:iorian»  and  a  better  divine  than  a  natnralift; 
*•  it  is  hot  improbable  tbat'the  Eg  ptians  dole  their  hieroglyphick  for  the* 
morniogt  v^  hich  was  the  crocodile's  eye,  from  this  paiTagr ;  ihoogh  no  c ora- 
mentater  [  have  feen  men  ions  it.**!  Neither  has  any  '^^commentator  I  havti 
fcen"  mentioned  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  hierogtypRick'.  {     But,  eveo  if 
mentioned,  evrn  if  proved,  this  hieroglyphick  frems  to  have  had  HttkoT 
no  propriety  in  the  application.    ^*  The  animal  (fays  Pliny,  is  reported  to 
have V//// eyes  in  the  water,  but  tfityjbatp  eyes  out '  f  the  water. '4    TW 
contradiction  is  plain,  but  recoocileable.     1  he  eye  of  a  cro  odile  has  been 
knarked  upon  land  for  itsquic  .nefs  in  one  poi  t,  as  the  acvimal  has  a  fit 
of  channel  on  the  head  behind  each  eye,  by  which  obje6ts  behind  are  coo- 
veyed  to  each ;  as  therefore  he  foon  perceives  his  hunter  taking  a  ci  cmt 
tp  coix)e  dlredly  behind  for  (hooting  him;  and  as  he  (hows  he  does,  by 
jnoving  off  gen  ly  into  the  water.  |J     Rut  *  hat  is  quicknefs  of  viiion  behind 
from  a  particular  conformation  of  parts  there,  and  a  dullnefs  of  viiion  ioi 
every  other  point,  to  the  corufcations  of  brightneA  in  t.ie  morning-ftar? 
*I)fyi^  eye  of  the  crocodile  is  |>erhaps  the  faintelt  reprefentation  that  n^ttofb 
could  have  furniilied  for  fuch  a  conflellation  of  fparkles.    The  eyealfotf 
a  cn'ocodile  is  very  fmall,  in  proportion  even  to  his  own  body ;  and  is  h 
contracted  in  its  very  fma^lnefs  by  its  pofition  within  the  orbit,  that  theool* 
ward  part,  when  the  eye  is  (hut,  is  little  mart  than  an  inch  in  Itngib,  runniog 

f parallel  with  the  length  of  the  jaws.  Can  this  then  be  a  reprefentatifo 
or  the  eye  of  day  ?  As  well  almoft  might  a  glow-worm  be  let  up  for  a 
femblan  e  of  the  fun.  Yet  this  very  paifage  fuggeds  ar  hieroglyphick,  not 
ib  natural  po0ib]y  to  the  mind  of  an  tLgyptian,  as  yet  Tiuch  more  obvioii$ 
certainly  to  every  other  mind,  in  the  lively  and  luftrous  eye  of  a  whalet 
The  cyts  of  all  n(hy  animals  but  whales  are  covered  only  with  that  tranf. 
parent  ikin  which  covers  the  reft  cf  the  head.  Put  in  the  whales  they  ai^ 
covered  with  eye-lids,  as  in  men.  I^his  keeps  that  organ  in  whales  much 
hioreadive  and  vigorous,  by  giving  it  periods  of  relaxation  for  eafe  and  ^ 

^  We  have  feyeral  words  in  our  language,  that  ufe  or  lofe  the  prefixed 
l<:t^er  s  octafionaliy.  Here  we  have  "  neezings"  f()r  jneezings,  and 
ncezed'*  for  f neezed  in  2  KingS}  ivi  35.i  and  "  knappeth"  for  xnappeth  m 
Liturgy  for  Pfalm  xlvi.  9.  Nor  is  the  pratTice  confined  to  the  English  iin- 
guage,  as  we  have  it  alfo  in  the  Britifti ;  Ariconium'*  or  "  tSariconium"  bcinj; 
names  for  Kenchefter,  in  Ricardi  Corinienfis  Commentariolum,^p.2I ;  and 
*'  Elgova^^'  with  ff  .felgovae*'  appearing  upon  the  fame  page  of  Ptolem/i 
Geography,  ii.  3.  p.  36,  for  a  tribe  of  Britons, 

t  At  the  end  of  the  Night-thoughts. 

Pococke,  i.  228,  in  a  let  differlation  on  the  kicrojrlyphicks,  ackncwf* 
es  not  this. 

^  Pliny,  viii.  26.    *'  Hesbetes  oculog  hoc  aninial  dicitur  habere  iff  aqai; 
«xtra  acerrimi  yifus." 
^  I  Po^pckrt  Travels,  i,  202, 
►     "  rcnovatiqi 


The  Leviathan  and  Behemoth  of  Scripture.  5^t . 

reooTatlon  for  firength.  The  other  tribe*  of  water-anrmals,  whofecyes  are 
ever  exerted,  ever  ftaring  at  obje(5b,  an  \  ever  ttraining  for  vifion,  muft  havb 
eDresinach  more  enfeebled  by  th?  operation  of  continual  exercife;  and  a 
vhale  is  thus  to  a  iludent  of  nature  at  large,  a  more  appofit^-  image  in  its 
cJwD  eye  and  cye-iids,  for  the  opening  "  eye-lids  of  the  morning,"  than  a 
crocodile  can  poflibly  be.  > 

f*  Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  fparks  of  fire  leap  out.  Out 
of  ikirnollrilg  goeth  fmoke»  as  out  of  a  fr ething  pot  or  caldron.  His  breath 
kindleth  coals,  and  a  flame  goeth  out  of  his  mouth ;  or,  in  the  language  of 
Ac  Septuagint,  '*  out  of  his  mouth  go  forth  as  it  were  burning  lamps,  and 
ks  it  were  hearths  of  fire*  burft  fcatteringly  out ;  out  of  his  noftrils  gocthr 
forth  the  fmoke  of  a  furnace  burning  with  the  fire  of  coals  :  his  breath  is 
coals,  and  a  flame  ffoetb  out  of  his  mouth.'*  On  this  grand  description  does 
Dr.  Young  very  injudicionily  expatiate,  by  faying  of  the  crocodile  as  lying 
teng  under  water,  and  as  forced  to  hold  his  breath  there;  that  when  he 
ftnferges  t'  e  breath  by  bemg  long  reprell  is  hot,  and  burfts  out  fo  viol-ntly 
as  to  referable  fire  and  fmoke;  even  by  adding  that  the  very  horfe,  whicK 
firefles  not  its  breath  by  any  means  for  fo  long  a  time,  or  is  naturally  fo 
animated  and  fierce,  is  yet  def.ribcd  by  Virgil  the  rood  corred  of  poets>  aift 
breathing  out  fire  and  fmoke^ 

Colleditmque  premens  volvit  fub  naribus  ignem. 

Dr.  Young  thus  reduces  the  fraoking  breath  of  an  emerging  crocodile  inte 
)tbe  mere  fmoke  from  the  noflrils  of  an  ardent  horfe.  But,  by  this  redtlc- 
^on,  all  he  grand  circumflances  in  the  pi6tnre  of  this  Leviathan  are  obl^ 
•erated  and  loft.  The  long,  lanW,  and  fcaly  crocodile  c^n  have  little  at 
DO  heat  in  his  body,  to  give  warmth  to  his  repreffed  breath,  and  to-difchalfge 
it  at  laft  in  a  volume  of  fmoke.  He  cannot  even  feed  the  vital  flame  in 
bis  body,  by  eating  under  water;  as  under  water  he  cannot  bite.  But  the 
'vaft  rotundity  and  vaft  longitude  of  the  whale,  gire  it  a  bignefst^f  bulk  th^t 
can  bold  a  body  of  air  pro{X)rtioned  to  its  own  body  in  fize.  It  has  alfo  a 
particular  apparatus  given  it,  for  beating  the  vital  air  within ;  its  own  nar* 
toral  heat  being  reflefcted  and  redoubled  by  th^i/uriout  ofl)lubber,  which  "I 
^aye  noticed  before  as  immediately  under  the  (kin,  and  about  f!x  inches 
generally  in  thicknefs,  fuch  as  enables  it  to  live  under  the  Polar  frofts  them* 
fchres.  But  about  the  under  lip  this  is  no  lefs  than  two  or  three ^^^^ 
thick,  becaufe  the  whale  is  deflined  to  fwim  with  its  head  a  little  taifed 
above  the  water,  becaufe  therefore  the  water  muft  be  continually  beating 
againft  the  under  lip,  and  water  i  always  refrigerated  by  the  a6tion  of  fi^eezing 
air  upon  its  furface.  As  alfo  the  whale  feeds  upon  fmall  fifli,  particularly 
herrings,  he  drives  them  into  a  large  fhoal  together,  then  goes  common! J 
under  it,  opens  his  mouth,  and  draws  alKthat  he  can  into  the  ample  whirl* 
pool;  in  this  kind  of  voracious  fudtion,  fwallowing  fo  ranny  at  times,  thjjt 
he  is  ready  to  bqrft  with  his  enormous  meal,  and  actually  lets  iip  a  dreadful 
;:oar  from  pain.  So  very  different,  fo  very  op'ofite  is  the- whale  from  of  th 
the  crocodile ;  yet,  when  he  has  th  s  or  in  conmon  re  piration  taken  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  is  obliged  in  t  'o  or  three  minutes  to<iif- 
IBbarge  it  ag  in  by  pafling  it  as  air  through  his  only  noftril,  he  is  izid 
in  jtechnical  language  (as  we  have  feen  before)  to  blow.    This  was  ,nb« 


t  Fires  were  always  made  on  the  hearth,  before  grates  were  invtnfci. 
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ticed  bf  the  antienb,  as  we  have  equally  fecQ  before ;  aa4  FJiny  their  iccrt^ 
taiy  tcJJs  us  ezprefsly,  that,  '*  the  Balsenae"  or  large  whales,  '*  have  mouths 
in  their  facesi  and  fo,  while  .they  fwim  upon  the  furfacQ  of  the  water, 
Blow  ouijiorms  of  Jbowers  on  high."*  But  our  whale- fifliery  having  exhi- 
bited t-he  whale  to  us  in  his  n)6(l  formidable  a6tivity,  I  not;ice  that  the 
aoinaal  when  he  comes  i:p  to  bJozvis  ihuck  at  with  an  harpoon,  not  .upon  the 
bone  of  his  head,  which  is  impenetrable,  bat  on  a  foft  piece  of  fiefh 
near  the  noflril,  into  which  the  harpoon  readily  pierces;  that  then  the 
inonfter  feeling  the  f  rartne's  of  the  bloTiv,  the  wound  given  by  it,  and  the 
barb  (licking  in  his  Aefli,  runs  down  obliquely  to  the  bottom,  not  of  a  river 
like  the  crocodiles,  but  of  the  very  ocean  itfelf,  and  runs  with  fuch  vio- 
lence, as  would  foon  draw  the  boat  down  with  it.  if  the  rope  attached  to 
the  harpoon  was  not  nimbly  let  go ;  yet  even  then  wou|d  fpeedily  fet  fire  to 
both  rope  and  boat  by  the  violence  of  fridion  between  them,  if  both  were 
not  kept  well  watered  -,  that  the  monder  being  obliged  to  come  up  and 
^(Kx;  again,  heated  by  his  wound  and  itiflatped  by  his  agitation,  he  dif-. 
charges  his  retained  breath  in  a  thick  tall  column  of  fmoke,  and  is  inilantly. 
fainted  with  another  harpoon  near  his  noilrilj  that  on  this,  he  again 
plunges  to  the  bottom,  again  runs  out  a  length  of  ninety,  a  hundred,  or 
more  fiithpms  of  rope,  and  tri.s  to  coil  the  rope  round  any  rocks  below, 
til)  he  is  compelled  to  come  up  once  more  for  breathing  ;  that  the  column 
of  fmoke  thus  emitted  from  his  noftrils  becomes  more  and  more  in^araed, 
'  ^s  he  receives  frefh  wounds  and  feels  freih  indignation  at  them,  till  be 
^orks  up  the  very  waves  into  a  temped  by  his  exertions,  or  till  he  drag* 
the  boat  after  him  to  the  bottom  by  the  very  rapidity  of  his  cotirfe,.  or 
^Ul  he  has  exbauded  htmfelf  by  all  his  exertions,  fo  long,  ib  repeated,  and 
fo  gigantic. 

This  is  a  pidure  of  greatnefs  and  grar)deur»  infinitely  beyond  any  that 
•ould  be  exhibited  by  iuch  a  reptile  as  the- crocodile.  His  efforts  we  have 
fcen  before,  virhen  he  comes  out  of  the  river  invited  by  the  cry  of  fome  ani- 
mal placed  for  the  purpofe,  when  he  is  therefore  flruck  by  a  miffile  with  a 
fixxTig  fadened  to  it,  and  when  he  is  allowed  to  go  back  into  the  water  in 
order  to  tire  himfelf  with  his  exertions  for  freedom.  So  far  the  cafe  of 
the  crocodile  and  the  whale  is  nearly  the  fame.  But  how  diiferent  are  the 
circumftances.  The  firing  of  the  crocodile  is  a  rope, — to  the  whate  of  ninety 
or  a  hundredi  fathoms  in  length.  The  animal  too  is  proportionally  fmall; 
Ithe  crocodile  perhaps  weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  but  the  wbalr  in  all 
probability  a  Imndred •millions,  or  500  tons  j  as  our  fliips  bring  away  nothing 
but  the  blubbler,  and  the  blubber  of  only  ope  \*hale  has  been  often  known 
to  load  a  Ihip  by  itfelf.  .  On  the  whole,  indeed,,  the  crocodile  is  no  more 
in  comparifon  with  the  whale,  as  to  fize,  asto  fpirit,  or  as  to  llrcngth,  than 
/9  lap-dog  is  to  a  lion.  On  furveying  all,  therefore,  ray  mind  is  aftomfbed 
«|  the  foitilhnefs  of  the  critical  world,  in  fubfiituting  the  crocodile  for  the 
whale.  While  not  a  wiiter  has  ever  mentioned  the  fmoaking  breath  of  the 
crocodile,  or  has  even  given  one  curl  of  fmoke  tp  his  .refpiralion  however 
iuppreiied;  we  fee  in  the  whale  at  once,  v?hat  alone  comes  up  to  the  wordi 
of  God  in  Job  :  '*  In  his  fneezing,"  we  now  fee  as  in  his  ordinary  bloji^ing* 
f*  is  an  effulgence  of  light  ;]*  but,  extraordinarily,  '*  out  of  his  mouth  go 


*  Li.  ix.  c.  6.   "  Orabalasnae  habcnt  in  frontibui  j  ideoqne,  fumwAaqu^ 
naiankft  in  fubiixne  xiimbos  efBant/^ 

forth 
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.f(jrfb  as  it' were  burning  lamps,  and  as  it  were  hearths  of  fir<i  burft  fcatter- 
ingly  out/' when  he  hath  fwallowei  a  whole  fhoal  of  herrings,  is  thtis 
read^  to  burft  with  his  own  gluttony,  and  roars  from  his  very  fulnefs  of  re- 
pletion.    "  Out  of  his  noflrils  goeth  forth  the  fraoke  of  a  furnace  burning 
*;itb  llie  fire  of  coals;  his  brea!h  is  coals,  and  a  flame  goeth  out  of  his 
mouth;"  -particularly,  when  he  isvl(;lently  agitated  by  the  aifaults  of  noati 
upon  him  in  his  own  domain  :  apd,  though  we  have  no  authority  for  fup- 
pofing  the  antients  to  have  alTuilted  whales,  as  we  airault  them,  yet  wc 
know  enough  to  believe    that  whales  had  been  difcerned  by  them  in  very 
violent  agitati  ns      **  The  greateft  animal  in  the  Indian  fea  (fays  Pliny) 
is  the  ^n/^ij",  and-  the  balaiia;  in  the  Gallic  .  ocean  is  xht  pbyfeter^"  2.  w:hale 
focalled'li  e  xh^.phfyfalus irom  fome'  peculiarity  in  blowing,  *^  exerting  it<« 
fclf  like  a  huge  columq,  riling  higher  than  the  fa  Is  of  the  fhips,  and  belch* . 
ing  out  a  kind  of  deluge.*'*     But  in  the  Indian  fea,  he  tcl  s  us,  are  ^'  Ba-. . 
len^e,  of  four  acres,  and  Pnjlei  of  two  hundred  cubits/*     And  "  in  that 
fta  the  bealts  are  feen  chiefly  about  the  Solftice  ;  then  rufh  the  whirlwinds 
there,  then  the  tempefls  break  down  from  the  ridges  of  the  mountains^. 
turnup  the  feas  from  the  very  bottom,  beat  the  beafls  out  of  tf,eir  profound  rei'eats^ 
and  roll  them  along  rouitb  tbe  billows J"\     **  The  Ba'ana  [adds  Pliny)  pene« 
trate  eVen  at  times  into  our  feas  :  in  the  ocean  near  the  Gades  they  are, re- 
ported not  to  appear  before  midwinter,  but  to  concea'  themfelves  at  ftatcd 
times  in  a  certain  bay  placid  and  ample,  there  wonderfully  rejoicing  to  brings 
forth  their  young/'t     So  low  did  our  whalt-s  then  defcend  to  the  fouth^. 
when  the  north-rn  ocean  was  wholly  a  wildmiels  of  defolation  and  terror, 
to  mankind!     o  much  was  tlie  coaft  of  Cadiz  then,  what  the  fliore  of 
Greenland  is  now !  There  thofe  Jeffer  whales,  the  Ores,  it  feems,  equally, 
reforled  to  attack  them,  as   ever  (ince  the  fall  of  man  has  Providence 
n^de  the  raalignit}'  infufed  by  i-  to  anfwer  his  purpofes,  and  the  rapacity 
piioduced   by  this  to  preclude  , the  too  free  multiplication  of  animals  fo, 
malignant  or  fo  rapacious.    The  Ores  a  cordingly  attacked  the  mothers,  or 
attacked  the  females  big  with  young,  arid  forced  them  to  attempt  their 
efcape  into  the  wide  ocean;  **  endeavouring  to  flop  them  to  kill  them  in 
theftraits  of  the  cliffs,  to  drive  them  upon  the  Ihallows,  to  dafli  them, 
againft  the  rocks  ''§     "  Thefe  battles  are  beheld  (he  fubjoins)  as  on  a  fea 
&ngry  even  at  itfeTf  with  no  ivindi  in  the  bay,  yet-^wiib  billows  to  the  blowings 
and  the  blows  larger  than  what  any  whirlwinds  rolL^'\\     Such  was  the  whalft 

formerly 


*  Pliny,  ix.  4.     "  Maximum  anipial  in  Ihdico  mari  priftis  et  balsena  eft,; 
w  Gallico  Oceano  Ph)reter,  ingentis  columnae  raodo  fe  attpliens,  ahiorquc 
,  iiaviumvelis,  djluviem  quandam  crucians/^ 

'  *  t  Pliny,  ix,  3.  "  In  Indico  mari — Balaenasquatern^umjugerum,  Prifles 
ducenum  oubitorum. — Sad  in  mari  belluae  <^irca  S6lrtitia  raaxime  vifuntur: 
toe  illic  fuunt  tarbin':"s,  tunc  dejeclae  montium  jugis  procellce  ab  \m6 
vertunt  maria,  puliata'ique  ex  profundo  belluas  cum  flu:t'bus  volvunt." 

+  Pliny,  ix.  6.     Balithae  et  in  noltra  maria   penetrant;    in  Gaditanot 

pceano  non  ante  brumam  confpici  eas  tradunt,  condi  autem  ftatis  tempori- 

bus  in  quodam'finu  piacido  et  capaci,  mire  guadentes  ibi  p^rere/' 

r      ^  Phny,  ix.  6.-  "  Qrcac  occurrere  laboraiit,  fef^ique  opponere,  et  cau- 

titim  anguftiis  ttruqidare,  in  vad^  urgere,  faxis  iiiidere.** 

11  Piiny,  ix.  6.     "  Spedantur  ea  praeiia,  ceu  mari  ip.b  fibi  ira.o,  rulHi 
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formerly,  fuch  is  the  whale  now;  the  moft  bulky,  the  moft  ferdcioos,  tBc' 
n^  formidable  of  all  the  creatures  in  the  sexy  ocean  itfclf ;  while  the 
crocodile,  his  ridicalpus  fubititUte,  is  a  mere  reptile,  amphibious  in  its  na- 
ture, and  not  animated  at  all  in  its  fpiritj  ais  at  times  its  whole  .ferocit^ii 
infidioufnefs,  and  its  whole  formidablenefs  at  times  to  lie  like  a  lQ(^ 
upon  the  bank* 

On  whofe  luxuriant  herbage,  half- concealed. 

Like  a  fallen  cedar  ^  far  difFufed  his  train,  .     , 

Cafed  in  green  fcales  the  crocodile  extends.f  ^  j, 

'*    ^'  In  his  neck  remaineth  ftreogth/*  as  the  book  of  Job  proceeds  conoen- 

'iiigthe  Lcviatban,  or,  as  the  Septuagint  with  all  the  vivacity  and  vigor  df 

poetry  exprelfes  the  idea,  *^  iri  his  neck  ilableth  Ibrength."    This,  indeed, 

cafi  never  be  reported  of  the  crocodi'.e,  whofe  very  iniidionfnefs  proves  bidi 

tibt  to  have  much  (Irength  3  whofe  general  mode  of  catching  kts  prey,  k 

merely  to  fpring  from  the  water,  and'  feizc  with  his  fore-claws  any  9xm^ 

«n  the  brink ;  or,  if  the  animal  be  too  remote  for  fuch  a  fetzure,  to  makib 

a  greater  fpring  and  beat  it  down  with  his  tail.     But  the  aifertion  9tc6fX^  ' 

m^4&\y  with  the  whale.     In  the  neck,  indeed,  as  in  all  the  joints  of  tbe 

^halr,  the  articulations  are  fo  bedded  in  mufcles  and  fo  fmotbered  over 

-with  blubber,  that  the  head  and  fhoulders  are  fe^ming^y  clofe  togedier, 

Btit  frofti  thofe  very  mufcles,  and  from  this  very  blubber,  ibis  as  keeping 

ibofe  in  continual  warnlth,  always  therefore  capable  of  a6Hve  exertiea, 

the  neck  of  the  whale  we  have  feen  already  exerted  with  the  greaieft 

liretigth.     As  foon  as  he  receives  the  firoke  of  the  harpoon  in  the  oaif 

tendeir  part  of   his^  head,   he   p  unges    indantly  t6   the  bottom  df  ilie 

iocean;  filling  the  -point  grating  hard  in  his  flefh,  and  the  beard  rakin|( 

4roa^  againli  his  fcale;  yet  dragging  eighty  or  a  hundred  fathoms  of  eabfe 

after  him  $  dragging  them  by  the  very  ligament  of  the  harpooD>  to  his  te»' 

ibW  fcvcrer  feeling  from  the  harpoon  itfelf  3  even  dragging  them  ootwttfe- 

Banding  all  with  fo  much  velocity,  that  one  man  in  the  boat  is  obliged  to 

^nd  always  watering  the  gunwhale  with  a  mop,  and  another  with  a  lifted 

arxe  in  his  hand,  ready  to  chop  off  the  cable  at  once  if  it  ihould  entangle  or 

•hitch,  and  fo  threaten  to  link  the  boat.     In  this  courfe  the  whale  goes  vnth 

:ft2ch  rapidity,  that  the  boat  mud  be  (leered  exadly  in  the  line  of  his  more* 

ftients,  or  will  be  overfet  by  the  obliqiiity  alone.     And  a  whale  has^ven 

been  known,  by  coiling  the  rope  about  a  rock,  to  force  the  harp:>on  out  of 

bisfcull,  and  to  free  himfelf  from  that  weapon  by  violence;  ftrong  a*e 

the  mufcles  of  his  head  and  fhoulders !  **  add  (as  the  book  of  Job  goes  on) 

^  Ibrrow  is  turned  into  joy  before  him^"  a  fenttment  obvionfly  the  very  rcvaffc 

of' what  the    author   meant!    Accordingly    the  Septuagint  reflorel  the 

meaning  by  rendering  the  original  thus  : — *'  before  him  runneth  deftratr 

..  tion.'*    "  The  flakes  of  his  flelh  are  joined  together  5  (or,  as  the  Septuagint 

»orc  eraphaticaliy  fpeaks)  arc  glued  together  j"  *'  they~  are  firm  in  tlwito-, 

r  felves,  ihof-  cannot  be  moved ;  or^  (in  the  language  of  the  Septuagint)  tfavf 

' ',' .  i  n  :    r  .       ■  '■' 
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,.  in  finupfventis,  fittdibus  yerd  ^d  anheUtus  i^u'qae  quanta  nuUi  turUqpi 

t  For  this  reafon  it  wa«?,  I  prefume,  that  (as  Pococke  informs  mh^  i.  22g>) 
'  iii  thducTogTvpliics  of  Eg/pt,  a  <^  crop  Jdile"  figni(ie  J  malice.*' 
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trtT^utfied  together  upon  himf  they  cannot  be  ihaken/*  One  great  proof 
^.this  has  been  a6tually  exhibited  by  ^he  whale^  as  a  boat  has  been  eat 
down^from  the  top  to  the  bottom  by'the  tail  of  this  monfter,  and  tbe  clip- 
boards have  been  fcarcely  fplintered,  though  the  gunwale  on  the  top  wai 
made  of  tough  ^ood.  Even  another  boat  has  had  its  flei^n-poft^  though 
three  inches  in  thicknefs,  cut  off  fmooth  by  a  Uroke  from  the  fame  part  of 
the  whale,  without  fo  much  as  Oiattering  the  boat  itfelf  or  drawing  tho 
naih  of  the  boards.  *'  His  heart  (ad^s  the  Book  of  Job)  is  as  firm  as  a 
ilone,  yea,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  mill.ftone,  or^  (in  the  Septuagint) 
his  heart  is  as  fixed  as  a  fione;  itfiands  as  an  anvil  un-removed/'  ''  When 
he  raifes  up  himfelf,  the  mighty  are  afraid  by  reafon  of  breakings- th^  pu- 
iify  themfelves.^  This  firange  reading  is  read  more  ilrangely  ftill  by  the 
Seplckagint.     Thus,  "  when  he  turns  himfelf,  fear  comes  upon  the  four<^ 

*  footed  wild  beafts  leaping  on  the  earth,"  in  a  palpable  concradldion  to  all 
ilbat  pre  edes>  and  all  that  follows.  But  the  vulgate  at  once  removes  the 
tcontradidion,  takes  away  the  firangenefs^  and  prefents  the  paiTage  in  thi9 

'  very  firiking  form,  **  when  he  (hall  be  lifted  up^  the  Angels  will  fear^  and 
fcc  purified  by  terror/'*     The  idea  of  even'  Angels  catching  a  terror  front 

*  tlie  elevation  of  the  Leviathan  above  the  waters,  and  from  the  Leviathan's 
exhibition  of  his  vailnefs  to  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  is  conceived  in  the  very 
■feiri  of  Homer  himfelf,  or  (to  fpeak  more  ftrongly)  is  a  beam  of  brightncfs 
<w)rtby  the  very  hifiorian  of  Job,  or  (to  fpeak  more  ftrongl^  ftill)  is  a  gloW«- 
kg  fpark  from  the  ever- burning  throne  of  God.  Yet  it  is  as  juft  as  it  us 
grand  in  general,  bccaufc  the  formidablenefs  of  thh/ea-etepbani,  as  Pliny 

*  -calls  foroe  marine  animals  inferior  in  bulk  to  this^f  appears  at  once  from  his 
^imenfions,  the  whale  being  about  feventy,  eighty,  ninety,  or  even  a  hut>- 
A-cdfect  in  length.  Weil,  therefore,  '*  when  he  raifeth  up  himfelf,"  may 
Job's  hiftorian  poetically  fay,  "  the  mighty,"  even  **the  Angels,"  ^'  are 
afraid ;"  if  the  enormity  of  his  length  is  confidered,  together  with  the  de- 
ftru£kivenefs  of  his  taiL  •  Would  it  not  then  be  the  very  impertinence  of 
folly,  even  to  afk  if  all  this,  ii  half  of  this,  or  if  a  particle  of  this,  could  pof- 
fibly  be  predicated  concerning  an  animal  with  four  legs  only  about  two  fet  t 
long,  with  a  middle  only  about  four  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference. at 
the  thicket,  with  a  tail  onl)^about  five  feet  in  length,  and  with  a  body  only 
thirteen  ?  Such  a  lizard  can  never»come  within  a  thoufand  degrees  of  near* 
Befs  to  this  defcription.  Nor  can  any  animal  poflibjy  come  up  to  it,  but 
the  greatefl  of  4he  animals  of  God,  one  great  to  the  eye,  one  great  to  the 
tnind,  and  therefore  great  enough  to  be  an  objed  of  awe  to  angels  as  well 
as  men. , 

"  The  word  of  him  that  layeth  at  him,  cannot  hold  the  fpear,  t}ie 
dart,  nor  the  habergeon.  He  efteemeth  iron  as  ftraVir,  and  brafs  as  rot^ri 
Wood.  The  arrow  cannot  make  him  fice,  fling  fiones  are  turned  with 
him  into  fiubble ;  or,  (as  the  Septuagint  fpeaks)  the  bow  of  brafs  will  no^ 
wound  him,  he  accounieth  the petroholon,"  the  engine  that  difchargcd  vaft 
ftoiics  at  an  enemy,  "asgrafs."  '' Darts  are  counted  as  Hubble,  (Septqa- 
^l^int)  '*  hamna«rsare  reckoned  for  reeds  3  V  he  laugheth  at  the  ihaking  of  a 
fpear,"  Septuagint,  "  of  a  fpcar  tipt  with  fire."    "  Sharp  ftones  are  uodcf 
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*u  #  t€  Qyjjj  fublatus  fuerit,  timebunt  Angeli,  et  territi  purgabdntur.'* 
t  Pliny,  ix.  5,     "  De  Tritonum  et  ^lereidum  et  Elephantorum  Mari- 
fiorum  figurii/' 

himi 


\fi^  Mtfcellafwuf. 

km;  he (preadeth iharp  pointed  things  upon  ike  mire/'  si  trerfioniolitl- 
ouily  unintelligible  in  itfelf,  and  only  made  intelligible  by  this  in  ths  Sep- 
tuagint,  '*  his  be  1  is  the  shalp-pointeukocks,  and  all  ths  gold  ^p 
«  THE  sea  under  him  is  as  clay  not  to  be  n  ticed^'*    Here  then  cooae  tvo 
'  more  flrokes  of  defer iption,  not  poHibly  conninunicable  to  an  animal  which  | 
is  the  inhabitant  of  a  river,   to  an  animal  which  nejver   ventures  opt  I 
to  fea«  to  an  animal  therefore  which  can   never  have  its  couch  on  liie  ; 
rocks,  and  can  never  make  its  bed  upon  the  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  ! 

•  ica.*  ;    I 

*'-  He  maketh  the  deep  to  boll  like  a  pot^  (fubjoins  the  Book  of  Job)  | 
iie  maketh  the  fea  like  a  pot  of  ointment/*  This  is.anotha*  flrokeof  de-  | 
fcription,  abfolulcly  in  communicable  for  ever  to  t  e  crocodile  ;  becacfejkc  j 
fcene  of  operation  for  the  Leviathan  here,  Is  '*  the  fea**  and  '^the  dflep/  ! 
toprefsiy.    Wc  have  already  feen  how  literally  a)l  is  executed  by  the  wkic,  , 

•  "when  he  ordinarily  comes  up  to  the  furface  in  order  to  blow,  and  whenept*  | 
traordinarily  at  feeling  the  harpoon,  he  plunges  with  violence  to;thebotM»ft  | 
of  the  ocean,  when  again  emerging  to  blow,  he  plunges  with  another  har- 

•  poon  in  his  body  back  to  the  bottom  again,  and  when  again  he  repeateiH/ 

•  emerges^  repeatedly  feels  the  harpoon,  and  repeatedly  plunges  to  the^t- 
torn;  thus  working  up  the   waves  into  billows  of  foam  and  fweat,  aad  \ 
blood,  making  indeed*  "  the  fea'*  to  **  boil  like  a  pot,'*  even  "  the  deep'*  | 
*'  like  a  pot  of  ointment/*    Some  foch  fpe£lacles  as  this  had  afluredly  been  I 

-  exhibited^  though  upon  a  fmaller  fcale  perhaps,  by  the  whales  of. the  Medi- 
'  terranean  5  as  v\  e  have  adual  y  feen  one  of  the  very  Jbijs  that  affailed  the 
'  Orca  alone  and  branded  on  the  Ihdal,  funk  merely  by  the  blowing  of  the 

-  beaft.  Here  then  we  have  the  original  and  the  copy,  ftanding  each  by  the 
'  other,  and  reflcding  each  the  very  features  of  the^other.     Let.  us  therefore 

turn  now  from  this  copy  and  this  original,  to  behold  both  difguifed,  dif- 

•  graced,  and  disfigured  in  Patrick's  caricalure-reprefentation  of  both. 
,'*  "When  he  tumbles  about  in  the  Lotiom  oi  ihe  river, ^'  Patrick  notes  omi- 
cerning  his  harlequin  Leviathan  the  crocodile,  *'  he  raifes  bubble  on  rfje! 
top,  and  the  water  of  the  lake  is  troubled  with  the Jlime  mud  which  hcjiimth 
vf.'*  Folly  itfelf  could  not  go  farther,  I  believe,  in  a  profane  traveftie  of 
this  wonderful  palTage.  Yet  the  Septuagint  verfion  fpeaks  a  language  ilill 
ftronger  than  our  own.     "  He,**  it  tells  us,  "  noaketh  the  abyss  to  bpil 

•  as  a  copper  with  water  in  it;  he  accounteth  the  sea  as  a  calciron  of  boil- 
:  ingoil/*t     Nor  let  that  fpirit  of  objeding,   which  fccros  to  be  the  ftain* 


*  Thofe  crocodiles  in  the  river  Zirka  near  Caefarea^  in  Paleftine,  that 
gave  name  to  the  river  Crocodilon  of  Pliny,  and  to  the  town  Crocodilonof 
Strabo  as  well  as  Pliny  ;  are  only  five  or  fix  feet  in  length,  and  mu ft  plainly 
have  been  brought  thither  by  iome  colony  of  Egyptians,  who  had  juch*  a 
prodigy  of  fottiflinefs  in  their  fouls,  as  to  wor{hip  fuch  an  animal  foraG<Kl. 
(Pococke's  Travels,  ii»  58.)  So  Arfinoein  Egypt  was  originaUy  called  the 
city  of  the  Crocodiles,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  wor(hipj>ed  crocodiles  acd 
bred  them  up  tame  in  their  lake,  (i.  59.)        .         ^ 

+  Vulgate,  "  Fervefcere  faciet  quad  olhxa/itofundum  maris,  ponetquafi 

cum  unguer.ta  huliuntJ^    St.  John  the  Evangelift  (we  know)  was  thrown  into 

a  Calciron  of  boiling  pil,  "  in  oleum  igneum  demerfus  nihil  partus  eft/*  Ter* 

-  tuliiaw's  P^aelCript,  c,  jtxxvi.)     Oil  was  boiled  inte  unguenljj  \i'i<h  Tom© 

ftne-lcented  ingredients,  in  yeflels  of  metal,  and  particularly*  ut  litfte^.ia 

.  •*  plumbeis  valis.*'    Piiny,  xiii,  2.) 


Tht  Liviaihan. and Sehimdth  of  Scrlptun^  "^fSff. 

*«Der  incMrnt  to  the  tdngue  of  enidition,  and  the  bltndae(0  alFofted  gei}c« 

rall^  by  the  eyes  of  fcholars,  here  tell  us  "  the  fea"  is  often  ufed  to  fignifjr 

« a  lake,  or  to  import  even  that  great  bafon  of  brafs  out  of  w^icb  the  prietfu  . 

drew  water  for  waibing;  when  this  is  confefledly  the  fea  and  the  deep  of 

'  i\it  Leviathan,  when  the  former  is  exprefsly  denominated  the  fea  by  yie 

Seftuagint,  and  when  the  latter  is  equally  by  the  Septuagint  denominated  ttis 

'■  Abjfs.    Scholars^  indeed,  even. learned,  ingenious,  argumentative  fcholafs^ 

'  generally  .betray  their  fticcours  of  reafon  %  their  partialities  for  learning^ 

'  ^puzzle  themfelves  with  the  multiplicity  of  their  colleded  ideas,  and  are  taken 

'  m  the  labyrinth  of  their  own  reading. 

But/  2^  our  verfion  goes  ion  to  defer  iber  Levi  a  than,  ^'  he  maketh  a  patbto 

*fiiine  after  him,  one  would  think  the  deef  to  be  hoary.*     This  is-to 

•every  mind,  I  believe,  fu^iently  di^rim^native  ot  the  Leviathan  from  a  cro« 

codile,  of  the  whale  from  a.reptile.     It  is,  indeed,  a  meteor  of  light  bearifig 

full  upon  the  head  of  the  whale.  Yet  the  meteor  is  half  flrangled  in  the  miit 

/vhich  Patrick  conjures  ug  around  it,  by  explaining  the  words  thus,  "-.of 

the  crocodile,  when  he  fwims  be  makes  furroWs  in  the  face  of  the  deef^* 

•Ihough  the  crocodile  never  ventures  into,  the  deep  at  all,  '*  and  leavei  a 

vMth  behind  him  fo  covered  with' froth' and  foam,*'  though  the  crocodile 

J  liom  his  very  thinnefs  and  lanknefs  ciari  make  no  froth,  can  work  up  no 

ioam,  aiid  can  foriji  no  path  meriting  notice  from  cither  the  naturalift  or' 

, the  poet;  and  though  the  whale  is  univerfally  known  to  do  all  in  the  mofl: 

firiking  manner,)  **^  that  it  looks  as  if  it  [the  deep]  were  jrrown  old,  and 

•  were  full  of  grey  liairs.**    Ijfow  forced,  how  flat,  how  frigid  !  But  we  fee 

.  all  this  anility  of  intelled,  all  this  decrepitude  of  fpirit  thrown  off  at  oiico 

.  by  the  juvenile  energy  of  the  Septuagint.    There  (he  Leviathan  ''  cottfi- 

.  dcrsTHE-TARTAxus  of  THE  Abyss  as  his  captive,  and  reckons  the  Ab':^s» 

itfelfasi^/i  wii/;^.".;  .  '  ". 

;      *\  Upon  earthi  (continues  thjs  magnificent  defcript ion)  there  is  not  bis 

like,  who  is  made  without  fear."     Has  the  crocodile,'  then,  no  like  t^poa 

earth?  All  nature  cries  out,  through  all  her  works,  againft  fuch  an  afier^ 

tion.     Or,  is  the  crocodile  made  without  fear  ?  All  Egypt  cries  out,  through 

lill  her  fiomes,  againft  the  averment.  Yet  Patrick  has  the  hardinefs  to  dilate 

thepaffage  thus :  "  his  fellow  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the  earth  j'*  O  afto-i 

niihing !  *'  where  he  creeps,  indeedi  in  the  diijif  a  wonderful  model  of  greats 

nefs,  unparalleled  upon  earth  \  *\  but  is  fo  made  that  he  cannot  he  trodden 

imdcrfoot  and  hrui/edy"  his  unparalleled  greatnefs  being  now  reduced  iotq 

a  mere  exemption  of  being  crufhed  by  the  foot.     The  whole  world  of  cri- 

ticilm  may,  perhaps,  be  challenged,   with  juftice,  to  produce  a  paffage 

^  fo  filly,  from  a  man  fo  fenfible.  j  But  attachment  to  hypothefis  is  often  a 

,  judicial  infatuation  upoii  the  mind,  and  is  apparently  fo  here.     *' He  be- 

I  holdeth  all  high  things,  .he  is.  a  Hng  over  all  the  children  of  pride ''     Is  the 

^Mrocoaile  thep  fuch  a  king,  and  can  even  the  blind  bravery  of  ftjcking  to  aa 

liypothefis  prefume  to  fay  he  is-?     To  my  additioaal  aftonifhment,  it  can. 


fatch  them  on  the.bripk  of  the  river  >  '^  and  all  thofe  creatures  whpfe  long 


U^ \2Jl1^ 


"'        ■■  ii..«»l  ■■!■  11  1^—  ,  ■■!    .1        ,     >  — — — ii.^P»^Mi— » 

. '     '^  The  very  vulgate  retami  the  word  ahyss  here,  "  eiiiittabit  ^i^smm  iwfi 


\0S  Mfcitianeous. 

.legs  bufe^tbem  to  Ae  hfieji  f eights^  wbom  he  BdaAen  aoi jiettd^JiCilttM 

«t  hi& pieafurc.'    Becaufe  he  is. drooger  than  fooie  aoiinaU#9P9|>j taller, 

flndilcvoart  when  he  can  catch  them,  he  is- wildly  faid  tp  feign  ovci^ihciD' 

^  So,  that  pelty-  rnaurader'in  our  houl*  s,  a  moale,  may,  wkh>.aa  muckiirD- 

;.|u*iety,;be  laid  to  reign  ofcr  the  loftie^  inhabitaota,  v^hom  hi^  pluodoiiD 

tbeir  bread  and  checfe.  But  frona  theTeimpert'nenciesythe  ine^gjj|iflw  of 

.  fc^pothetical  commcota  ies,  let  us  turn  to  the  folid  fenfe,  an4.lh^^mdifious 

.  fobdantjality,  of  the  Septpagint  verfion;^  where  "  he  behol4«.C{^^Dg 

loftyS'RS    HIMSELF    IS    A    KING    OP    ALL  THOSI  XK  TK&  WA;r£J|4^\^ti{QW 

,  direftiy,  how  exprefsly  is  this  declaratioD  a(  the  Leviathan'^  J§9^^lkfi9fX 
,89  the  gireateil  animals  in  the  realm,  oppofed  to  aay  £ubilin^|ioQ,«(f4^ 
.  croccidile  for  him  I  A  lizard  is  flill  a  lizard,  even  though  hCiibi^Jlhi^'i^ 
.jreigii  of  lizards;  as  a  pigmy  is  ftill  a  pigmj^  even  ttioiigh  h^  ViWiiiy'* 
taller  than  the  pigmies  ai-ound  him, >  ^  .       -  -    r->  *  >'  ^ 

And  iblk  a  ftrawbreadth  nearer  to  the  flciet.        -  r  >jh:^-r 

The  giant  oppofed  to  him  mufl  look  at  him  with  indignlftti^  "VHtNiMfi* 
"^atc  all  competition  at  once,  by  a  kick  of  otter  fobvcffion.  ^  '  ^  . 

Yet  there  is  one  flroke  of  defer iption  immediately  precediDg*'4lill,*lA{l^ 
Is  rendered  by  our  tranil^tion  in  a  faint  fort  of  generality,  ^«  wlto  far  nfiUe 
without  fear/*    As  fuch,  it  is  only  a  reiteration  of  many  ftr6keir*thirt%c 
have  feen  before.     But  it  carries  an  energy  in  the  Sep  uagint/^tT  gtlAd  * 
St  it  is  new;  and  charaderizes  the  Leviathan,    as   "  beiti||^ '  made ^to 
BE  PLAYED  SviTH  BT  MY  ANGELS."    This  indeed  If  ii  toUch  of  peloffar 
fubliroity  in  defcription,  one  beyond  any  of  Grecian  or  Ronuiti  it!itil«. «%  ! 
it  even  the  whale  itfelf,  fo  formidable  before,  when  he  v^m  fjfu'd  iffl'^vk  ; 
DOW  in  place  confidered  merely  as  a  play-thing  for  Coo's  angels,  a  awie 
lap-dog  for  thofe  managers  of  the  univerfe,  under  Goo's  pirovkltt!cej**^Bj 
jttoo^  we  may  perufe  thefe  lines  of  Virgil  much  more  impreffivcfy^lauvl 
•ever  j  in  imagining  the  fea  deities  there  to  be  mounted  in  play  uf9ltibi'M» 
f^whales,  while  Neptune  fkims  along  the  ^vater  in  his  car : 

Turn  variac  comitum  facicB,  lOTWiiffw  f//^, 

Et  fcnior  Glauci  chorus,  Inoufque  Palemoii,  -'     * 

Tritoncfque  citi,  Fhorcique  exercltvw  omnts ;  ^ 

Lava  tcncnt  Thetis  et  Melite,  Panopelaquc  virgo^ 

^ifase,  i-pioque,  Thaliaque,  Cymodbceque* 

A  thoufand  forms  attend  the  glorious  God, 

Enormous  whales^  andmonjlersoftbejlood*, 

Here  the  long  train  .of  hoary  Glaucus  ruUs, 

Here  the  fwift  Tritons  fport  along  the  tides  > 

There  rode  Palxmon  o*tr  the  watery  plain. 

With  aged  Phorcus  and  his  azure  traio. 

And  beauteous  Thetis  led  the  daughters  of  the  maku 

•     '  •  PiTTi 

Having  thus  (liewn  the  Leviathan  of  Job  to  be  the  whale  t>f  the  fea,  wo 
have  little  need  to  adduce  other  palfages  of  fcripttire  in  confirmation  of  oar 
argument.  Yet,  a^  the  point  has  in  later  times  been  fo  gro'sly  and  fo  geno- 
rally  iiiiftaken,  I  will  cite  all  the  few  paflagesat  full  length,  eithertopre- 
jcludc. any  ^oji^e^iops  from  thcm»  or  to  make  them  corroborative  o£wbatI 
y^Ht  ikiij  before.  ~S.^^\ 

1  Jijiegia  vfith  one  that  is  nx^y  on  the  marglcu,  ^fT.Let.  the  day  periih 
irbereiai  waaWrn/'  cries  Jobhimfclf,  in  a  preceding  agopy  i>f  MSipi  ^X 


.J 


Thi  tiviaiban  4i^fl  B$hitmth  $/  Scriptun.  j^iQl 

hk iffliAifiu>)  /'and  the  night  in  vbich  it  was  faid^  Tbere  is  a  man-cJhiM 
*WnceiHa*,*— Loi  fct  Hiat  night  be  foUtary,  let  no  joyful  voice  come  there* 
in.    Let  tbena  corfe  it  that  curfe  the  day,  who  are  ready  to  raife  op  tBelr 
'«loirnit»^.t*'     Fer  tbe  lad  word8>  the  Margin  gives  us  fome  that  are  veVy 
a^wnngly  diffimnt/even  **  a  Leviathan."    Thefe  indeed  are  fo  very 
dfifcretit}  that  we  can  hardly  believe  they  could  poflibly  pr  xeed  from  tfie 
iiMnc  onginai.     Yet  we  find  the  Septuagint  coinciding  with  our  Margin, 
\^  tinnflatiog    the.  laft  verfe,    thus,    *'  Let  him  curfe  the    night  w^o! 
carfei  the  day  itfelf,  who  is  about  to  fubdue   the   mightt   whax.e.^' 
^atPatnck>  who  takes  no  notice  of  either  the  Sep:uaglDt,  or  our  Margin, 
iet|^^i  us  this  allufivf  import  of  both.     "  Let  the  night  be  as  the  day  (he 
ti^biof  the  words)  wherein  men  bewail  the  greated  misfortunes,  or  the 
we  li^herein  they  fee  the  moft  dreadful  afparition"    More  clofely  to  the 
Septuagint,  to  our  Margin,  and.  to  good  fenfe,  the  explanation  would  run 
thos,  "  Let  them  curfe  it  that  curfe  the  day,  ^bo  are  ready  to  encounter  the 
LBn^aihfM.*'     So  ycty  formidable  here  does  the  Leviathan  incidentally  ap« 
|pr4p  hNM^e  been  confidcrcaJ,  in  the  days  of  Job !  And  fo  yeiy  Hrpclngty 
is  the  Leviathan  here  chara^lerizedj  a&.  not  the  crocodile,  but  ai  ^*  vi^ 
lugkty  whale/' 

ui\  Tbott  didft  divide  thp  sea  by  thy  ftrengtb,  (cries  the  Pfalmi^  to 
.GaB»  <^(HM^riung  the  march  of  the  ifraelites  through  the  midCl  of  the  Red 
$ei)x  thou  braked  the  head$  of  the  dragom"  meaning  Pharaoh  and  hit 
1^  {^overwhelmed  by  the  returning  waves,  and  figuring  them  as  what 
thoMairgia  denominates,  whales,  exprefsly.  Yet  he  inftantly  reducca 
thm into  one,  by  laying,  "  Thou  brak eft  the  he^ds  of  Leviathan  in 
pieoqi|:"  Septuagint  **  the  heads  of /^^  dragon  :'?  "  and  gayeft  him  to-  be 
fiKfttiForthe  people  inhabiting  the.  wildernefs,''  for  the  wild  bea lis  of  the 
y^4<:nie§  of  Shur  %*  ^^t  came  down  to  feed  upon  the  rich  banquet  pro* 
liJi^d  fiw  them  by  God,  when  **  Ifracl  faw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the 
fea-^pre§/'  We  thus  find  Leviathan  placed  in  ti\e  Red  Sea;  ^nd  one  -of 
w dragons  or  whales  in  that  very  fca,  to  which  the  crocodile  has  no  acce^ 
whatever  IJ.  The  crocodile  indeel  is  plainly  mentioned  as  the  dragon  \yf 
Szekiei  5  yet  is  roentioued  even  then  with  fuch  circuraftances  of  difcrirai- 
BatioD,  as  plainly  Ihow  that  dragon  not  to  be  the  Leviathan.  ^'  Soq  of 
man '(fays  God  there  ^)  fct  thy  face  againft  Pharoah  king  of  Egypt,  and 
prophecy  agaiiift  him  and  againft  all  Egypt.  Speak  and  fay.  Thus  faith 
the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  againft  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  iht 
fr^ii/ ir^(?«  that  lieth  in  the  midlt,"  not  indeed  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  in* 
ieed  of  any  fea,  but  "of  his  rivers,  which  hath  faid,  my  river  h  mine  own^ 
md  i  have  made  it  for  myfelf.    But  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy  chaws  **,  and 

I  will 


■•  -^ '   ---    -      ■  ■  ■  Hill  •^^mmmm^^^i^tmmtmmmmmmmm^Kmmmmm 

.  *  .Jfeptuagint,  much  more  properly,  *'  may  the  day  perilh  in  which  I 
ras  born,  and  that  night  in  which  they  faid.  Behold  a  man-child," 

t  Job,  lii.  8.  X  E^todus,  xv.  Tl. 

'"%  "Ej^odns,  xiv.  30.  ||  Pfalm  Ixxir.  14. 

^•Ezekjcl,  XXIX.  2—4.  p. 

**  lliis  word,  which  occurs  only  here  and  in  xxxviii.  4.  but  appears  fii 
katjgc  in  both  places,  is  one  of  the  antiant  words  happily  preferved,  thnt 
how  us  the  prigin  of  our  language  in  this  particular.  We  fpeak  at  prcfent 
)f  oiir /aw/: '  Bntwe  fee  the  terra  was  originally  fitf%4^i,ailti'*bd<tb  we'de- 


Sio  Aftfcellf^ioui. 

I  will  ^aufe  the  fiih  o(  thy  rivers  to  ftick  unto  thy  fcales^  and  I  will  bring  ' 
theeiit)Wlth^m}dft'ttf  ffy  W^m,.ahdaff  lifers  ft(h  df%r^;^' 44^1. ibck 
unto^h^  ibalcir.  And  the  tett^  df  E^frWh^tl  b<5defolate  ArkJ%«fle.iand 
thcyihall  kti^V  that  I  am  the  Lord,  bccaufe  he  hi»th  ftfdtf^^*^'vrr^ttainc  ' 
and4  hivi^made  it/'  Thus  is  a  crocodile  detK^inated  it  dfit^fy'^HUtibif 
»s  heia  one  of  the  moiH!ers  of  the  ^^^ater;  sn4  a  Levikthain'  is  <ftflled'%^lly 
a  drago^y  as  equally  a  roonftcr  of  the  watertj  but  the  one  isa^^hH^^er^f 
the  river,  tlie  other  a  monfter  of  the  ocean,  and'a  monfier  ther^f^m^  hb 
brethren  the  whales.  '    ru>-:  iUi^:. 

•  ft'  In  th^t  day  (cries  Ifaiah,  with  the  fame  f^iril  of  allifflre  iiflfKWtoti* 
c^ijing  a  future  day  of  retributioii  from  G^a  to  Egypt,)  AefUonlfJirldihis 
fore  and  great  and  {b-ongfwordihall  puniih  Levi ATHAH,  tfe*f'nf«-d1ft^fcr-  * 
petft  :'••  sSpkuagint,  the  dragon  ibatJUesfram  aff  earing  by  divfti^  J'^^'iilgilc, 
the  iJMiithani  thai  firpettt  as  big  as  a  fiat  of  Umber  t  plainly /MJ^€l^$fbM,  a 
whale  I  »'  even  Lbviatrav,  that  crooked  fcrpletit  :**  Sfept«giwt;j 'riiif^f jjiw 
of  ef^oyd' appearance :  Vulgate,  Leviathan^  itfe  k^tudusferpen^.^^if^^n' 
^  goil^  (htttj  wnm  he  cives,  fifis  dp  hfis  back  in  a  rounding' frd^  ski^^filhe 
^atei*,  lB(s  we  know  the  '^  bended  dolphins  plav/^  when  tlie  l^'i^'ftidMb, 
aod  as  we  have  juft  feen  even  the  whale  of  the  Mediterranean,  wliefa^fdii^M 
<)n'a  Ihbal,  lifting  his  back  pre-eminent  over  the  fat,  like  tfr^  ^fierted 
Xeeiot  n  ihip;  *^  and  he  fhall  flay  the  i>RA6ofN  that  is  ik  tttm^k:"* 
Septuagint,  mdrely /ift^r  Vr^|r^  .*  but,  Vulgate  expcelsly,  tlfe,tuhd^il^isin  \ 
thefea*.    The  Leviathan  then  is  the  dragon  of  the  fea,  as  wehavejaft 
feen  the  dragons  to  be  whales,  and  as  this  dragon  is  exprefsly  denominated  ■ 
*- wliftle  by^  the  Vulgate.     But  he  is  the  whale  of  the  Red  Sea-agafnjH*F^*  ! 
/enting  again  th'*  king  and  kingd  ni  of  Egj'pt,  even  intimating  a  future 
de  ru6tion   to  both,  by  reference  to  a  part.     "Awake,    awake,  (cries 
Ifaiah  himfelf,  explaining  it  thus  :)  put  on  flrength,  O  arm  6f  4&eli(^d;t 
awal^^,  asm  /he  antient  days^  in  the  generaiwns  of  old.    Art  thquiiQt.itjtbatl 
taft  cut  RahabJ*    meaning  Egypt  t>  J' and  wounded    the    i>ra,gon,'*  j 
wliich  liere  can  be  the  whale  alone,  as  the  prophet  has  been  already  ibtcr- 
rogatpg  with  a  view  to  the  pafiage  thro  gh  the  Red  Sea,  and  as  the  pro* 
phct'  goes  on  to  interrogate  with  the  {ame  view  thus:  '*  Art  thoi^  pot  it 
whiclx  hath  dried  the  Jca,  the  waters  oi  the  great  deep,  that  hatHiiiade  iht 
depths  of  the  fea  a  way  for  the  ratfomcd  to  pjofs  over*  J"     As  the  jfted  Sea, 
^ercfore,  .has  no  crocodiles,  the  Leviathan  pf  that  fea  can  never  l?e  a; cro- 
codile, arid  can  never  '  e  any  beaft  but  a  whale.     Here  geography  ubitcs 
;firmly  with  language,  and  their  upioi^  %nw  a  bar  for  evef  injTapM^lc  by 
ill  thej^^ertions  of  critidfm,  to  making  tl;ie  I  eyiathan  merely  i^^/y^ji^** 
£bie  Nile,''  of  condituting  the  crocodile  a  ranger  ip  the  Red  Sea.    '^,.. 

Thus.is  the  Leviathan  of  Jo'a,  of  ifaiah,  ajid  of  the  Pfalmi§,,,v|ify  ©V* 
^ipudy  the  whale  of  the  fea.  But  let  mefubjoin  one  'iore  fef^ip^pn^y  from 
^t  la^  of  tibcrc  authors,  that  is  ftill  more  decifive  than  any  wj  tlJQ  o'tbcn, 
and  fpeaks*  its  own  meaning  at  onde.  *'  Lor^,  how  manin^)ij,a!V  th/ 
worksj,^  (sVcIaims  thp  pfalmi^  in  an  ecft^cy  ofadmira^on,  tnat^foes  higb 

V 

rive  our  chawing  or  chewing,  even  chewing  in  our  Bible  at  Leviticus  xi.  !• 

Deut.  xiv.  77*&e.- anrd-rfcr«;i»f  incnmmpn  cotrverfation.  -      —  "" 

*  Ifaiah,  xxvji.^  1—2,  Vulgate,  "  fuper  Leviathan  ferpen<,ipi  yedciDi 

ct  fuper  ISbviathah  fei-pfentefti'tphuofuip,  et  ddfciciircdtarn  4^ViA  hiikcfL" 

+  Pfalm  Ixxxvii,  4.,    Ixxxix,  10,      \      '       J  Ifaiah*  li.  p— 10. 
i    '  •         •  honour 


t'       .*•  f 

The  Leviathan  an  J  Bihemoth  cf  Scrlptttri,  531 

fois  thk'ffifLiiand'^tdi fiav  w^eiii  ftfct  t^Higt^^^epjng .ianuip^nUsJe,  jboih 
fmal^fllld  gi-jpat  bcafls )  /i^<  .^0  tUjhips,  aud.,iZ>«f#  is  that  Le^ii^jhan 
wbpmtboifii  iiaft  made  U>/i?^  (iKiriCin,*'  or  (3S  the  verfionof  .Xhc.Litin^y 
fpca^)yt4^^'  tiiJkis  bis  paftime  tk«rcin/'  or  {^»  th^  Viilgate  fays)  /^jj  <frfliS<''< 
vfbot^tlm.t^A  f»^^  ^  m<mk,hm,  m  fa6t  io^^c, a  flajthing  (as  G<^D,^/^nd 
Wop^|#rji)teKy*r/jJ^  oj^ehc^God-^*  Thi#  j'V  4ccifive  indeed,,  aq4  .pre* 
clades  all  poflibility  of  addijif  to  its  evidence,  even  if  there  were  any  other 
P8ffilgm>'tf>.  i^ripture  that  n^enUoD  4he  Leviathan.  But  there  are.^one. 
Aa(^||t^ih(^el<^f€  I  nec-i  oalyrem^rkj  how  perverfcly  the  world  •  of -<??^ics 
baiib^n>r4]nmng  wild  frQai  tlv?  truth  for  the  lad  century  and- a  W^^'m 
cont^fiJtogtfw^Wgfob^ftUnftfcttj  ^  the  l.eviathan  into  the  tiH^^^^i^xii^  lengtji 
ofjfti-firtJftOdNe.v  when  oorown  vei;fiono£the  Bijjle,  t-he  very  fii^fttinae  \\\^t 
thenl^vjjlthftQ  appears  apQii  tl^€(  text  of  it,  r^crs.i^s  owp  inteq^retati^n  of 
•  tb«cfiiHrtlfll  9»A-'0jhafe  «pan  the  Macgio  !  t  Perbap*  I  nnfiy  gvciViVi^y)  trvith, 
whaWiJW%  induce  prej.Tew  iVongly  4)pou  nny  mind^  and  what  the  prefump- 
tuctHs^t^^lfH^QiOf  nsoclern  €mtif»  in3^erioB%  demands  to  be^Uil,  -if  it  cab 
(a«^)i4Wnfcte.c»>  he  fo4witb  f¥^^^  i  that,-  m  Biblical  critiqifm  Specially, 
th^,#)()4r  pinions  are.  almoft  alwuy^.the  juikr^  and  that  aa  a$e^|iqj[i  c^ 
rcfeeniflpl.  ©r  »  fondnefa  for  x^ehy  hps  betrayed  rtH>re  -fchoil^f^  VPt'<h,  fe^ 
pf  JaifB^,  (ba ja;.>gQorance4>r  iMattontioo  hud  ever  betrayed  before.  -  ^  :  > " 
•  ">•/«;•    v.  .  (Ta  he  c(miinued.)  "1*        " 

*    '   I9T       I  ■»  I  M  *»f»      >■■•! ■      •*•  I  t Ill)     I  mi       km        ■  t    I  ;  f  (I*  »■    i<     lit        »  I    n        I    I  I  >     «» I  »■^fc^A^y■^^^^^ 


Defence  of  D«.  Paley. 


vvhicfi  "hb  lias  proved  to  the  fati*ractiv)n  of  every  nian>  whofe  prejudices  ai^e 
not  HkbVtual  and  inveterate.  '  It  is  fomcwhat  lingular,  however,  that  .the 
only'gehefal  argument  adcfucecf  by  him  applies  equally  to  every  inftitutioa, 
"  in  which  to  oirrect  abufcs  U  not  to  innovate  (t  quote  the  writer's  wordi) 
ivhich*' may  probably  have  fuffered  from  thfe  hand  of  time/'  and  Ipads  U> 
conclufioni>,  which  you,  Mr.  Kditor,  do  hot  wifli  to  encourage,  ^  .  \'* 
WitTi  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Paijy  I  am  not  fo  well  fatisfied.  They  ciifco^ 
yer  atlegree  of  harflinefs  and  petulance  ftrong|y  coptrafled  by^  the  I'emper 
and  good  (enfc,  which  didingnini  the  body  of  the  pamphlet  rii^  fir{i 
objerti' 
for  the 

the        .  , 

to  be  mifapplied,  which  the  layman  \i\  the  conclufion  which  he  wiflnrs  to 


'1  .  . 

'  '  '  * ■  >■■  ■  ■  I  I  Miiw  ■!     11    >    ■  If       t*^i^^m^^    ■  I      i^.<i^ 


■*  04\r  Ff^lnls,    civ.^O^T-r^e,  ViUgatc.  <HU  Pf^lro,  <*  Draco  qiiem  fo*- 
WafU  ad  illudeudum  ci/'    "  t  Job  xli.  l. 


'  M  m  2  draw 


dr^r 'a^^ft'Rita^ftcMMCiitivHUmpld. allov^. ^.  .Naw»  Sir*  does  it  fpllow,  that 
^iruiyhot^^r-gelriefaWy-'tfABi'  if  uightly  applied,  may  not^^be  fubjed  to 
iriifcohc^iofi  and  BbUf^  'tbrotgb'  ignbraoGe^  perveriity  ?  '  ^i  if  df  fmall 
rta'l^dTtkttccf  to  thfe'ferioiitf  eilqaiPBr,  wko  witlioiU  fuch  affirtan^^^^ifflit  not 
li'ave  c^fdov^red  it  at  a)i»  certainty  coold  not  lb  eafily,  that  iBe  ^ecepts 
Vf  pofttite  revelatioh,  'indcad  of  betns  contradided,^  are  confirmfed^aijcl^n- 

id? 

fbriptiires  r/7»A(>/  be  applied  withoat  the  ifiierpojTition  of  the  moraliW(iii{  the 

b^man  mifreprefents  him)  but  that  they  m&j  vity/iroiakly  be  niifit^fefflfited 

'Withotft'tlffiOance,  and  that  i^r^^  the  •uie  of  (uch  intcfference'fi  V*  fu- 

toerfedetf.    The  mofl  malignant  lagacUy  caniiot.  dKcover,  thafhe-cop^ders 

jpftqraUly  i!t  fepirable  from  revelation,  the  sJjfurdity  of  which  ilrtrf^Wi  ia 

ibi  carW  Jitrt  of  hw  work,  he  diilin&ly  points  out.  •    '^'  ' 

;^   ■  Welfjj  Sir,  this  ^rhapa  may- be  foj  b«t  fiiU  it  ij;  (H'amefuUy  preffiinmffibai 

^ihat  t>r;  Pafey  flmuld  aitt^mpt  to  deuermtne  what  is  the  proper  bu0jneft'  of 

^teyfei^ffeit.— Why?— Yoa'icnowj  Mr»  Editor,. that  the  heathen  phHijfbpitrs 

^  kbo\iiided  in  (entiments  of  morality  and  virtue,  which  would  db  BtfifimtJto 

^^'vCHHflign.     You  know  lifccwife,  that  they  did   not  poflbls  a '^'^rfirnd 

' ';^rii;;i  rtiie;  an  tt/fwtfri«t/ motiTe,  wbicb  would  bear  them  out  in'aSl^es, 

*^  An J^  from  whkh  they  could  reconcile  akfment  contradictions.    YJJtfiihjft 

'"Vemember,  Sir,  (whether  the  Layman  qpeR  or  not)  in  what 'maiinJt  the 

'  t^tile  "&•  horieftum  were  preiTed  into  the  .fervice,  and  how  une^uafthey 

'^  )^6re;  taJtcniingly,  or  together,  to  lead  to  a  juil  and  genei-al  concWSbn. 

\  "Now^^rr,  revelation  **  by  bringing  Immortality  to   light'*  did  hitfcWucc 

this  ceitain  tu^e,  this  geneial  aootive^  this  ki^hr  jan6lion,  which  warivant- 

'    ing,  and  to  enforce  which   doa  therefore  leem  to  be  the  moft  pn^r  bu- 

^  Bncfsof  it.     The  obfervation  thooj  as.  it  -applies  to  the  effe£l  of  relation 

'.tpori  rtioralily,  and  \t  was  meant  to  eHtejpd  no  farther,  is  flrictly  trii^f;' 

V    r  dome  now  to  the  definition  of  virtuej  wl^ich  is  fuppofed  by  the  Layman 

;   to  conned  **  the  doing  good  to  mwikind"  axi^  ''obedience  to  th^  ivt!l  of 

]    God/'  which,  in  reality^  are  feparablei  and  to  exclude  mere  im^Udh  obcS- 

[  V«ijrf  from  the  rank  of  **  acceptable  fervice."    ^Tbe  Layman  has  not  'under- 

*ihJod,  or  Attended  to,  the  general  reafoning  on  this  fubjed.     It  ii'demon- 

flrated  by  Dr.  Paley,  that  God  wills  the  bappincis  of  his  creatures,  and 

therefore  by  obeying  hrs  will,  you  coyofuU  their  happinefs.     With  what 

truth  then  can  it  be  faid,  that  according  to  tKia,  definition,  we  muft  wait 

till  the  ei!e6t  of  each  adlion  upon  fociety  at  large  is  calculated,  when  this 

inquiry,   upon  Paley's  principle,    is  fatisfied  by  afcertaining  the  will  of 

God,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  *'  the  whole  bufinefs  of  moralit)'  ?"— — 

Take  an  inflance; — meet  the  Layman's  cafe.     A  man  of  affluent  fortune 

is  reduced  by  events  unforefeen  and  unavoidable  to  extreme  vyant :  let  ui 

fappole  a  numerous  family  dependent  upon  him; — the  impoffibility  of  his 

snaking  provifion  from  the  fuddennefs  of  the  change,  with  other  circum-. 

ilances  ufually  introduced  by  writers  who  favour   the  dodlrine  o{  extrme 

mcessity:  let  us  fuppofe  an  opportunity   prefented  to  him  of  relieving  hii 

wants  by  means  unfair  inde^i^bu^  where  the  profpedl  of  advantage  ii 

<;ertain,  the  probability  of  detection  remote; — thit  he  fubmits  to  the  worfl 

from  a  fenfe  of  duty.     The  obedience  here  is  obvious;  but  is  "  the  doing 

good  to  raaokind''  out  of  the  qiieftiom^    Is  his^  forbearance  nothing?  Does 
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he  not  rather  confer  upon  theai^(^<^^irf^f;^^efit,  which  his  fituatlon  admits, 

which  the  peace  of  rocUtf 

you  i^creafe  the  meafts  of  ^ffyg  'good  in,  the.  ag^ni  pdcfocpd  f  v  way ,  ^ 
cxafflj^eVr-TiWifrtf  ifHhlictt  obedience  th«n  is- not  excluded  by  the  defjrutibpi, 
bnt  oecpifarily  includes  the  former  partofit*  namely,  the  doijog  gopd^tp 
ipai^mdf    This  candid  Critic*  wUI  JDioti  or  tannot,  recoiled^  "  Uxat  pi^tir 
ajwlfi^i^natlon  under  the  fuffcrings  to  wfaicfa  we  are  called^  tedify  a  ix\jJ&. 
j^pcCajt^quiefcence  in  the  divine  counCi^s  more  acceptable  perhaps  than  the 
B^Qj|^m-^on rate  devotion;  af^brd  an  edifying  example  to  all  wjjtf  ^hierre 
to^i^^^ip^  may  hope  for  a  recoffipence  amongil  the  mofi  arduous  of  hii- 
fli^'yjrtv^es.^    Pal.  Mor;  PhH.  v.  Q,  p.  2U    Tnc  principle  •i  "  ^P^^* 
e^^jj' iMptroduced  only  to  ilWlh^te  the  objeftion  juft  canvafled,  bj^t^w 
poj^^^ufled.     Itiheteforc  deferve*  no  notice.     With  refp^  to  .tl?i(^  jjp. 
phiftry'alfo  employed  on  the  fttbject  of  the  articles,  the  Layman  is  ur\a!6- 
""SSl}i?»  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  giv^  /us  no  reafbns.»-^Yet  this  is  the  way,  Mr^/EdJ- 
tor^.m)  which  is  ^tt^t^n^'  and  condemned  %  mao,  in  the  dediine.<«^  Iilb 
tnrfjjf  declining  health,  diftinguifhcd  by  fir/l-rate  talents,  by  .  uCW^iT-^a^ 
ipj^jidrd  j^cquirements,  by  the  indefatigable  inftrudlion  of  yputbu  Jb/' tli© 
fiii^^eisful  fupport  of  the  Ghriflian  religion  in  an  age  of  doubt  anciinivfe* 
ljty/7-hy  virtues,  which  have  fecured  to  htm  the  elieem  of  the  wife  apd 
plulj/^'good,  and  which,  if  thefe  requifites  only  had  been  nece(ra,ryik  \VoiJld 
jk)i^^jtuice  have  advanced  him  to  the  iirfl  ecclefiaftical  dignities  in  ^this 
.99imtry.^    That  I,  or  the  Layman,  ^'  fforvshich,  according  to  him^fke'j^ 
^mitj  is)  m^ij  not  poflefs  talents  or  if^matim  for  swk  meagtf  mn^iarrdje* 
,^,ckes/\  ^s  is  the  lludy  of  morality,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  b*t.  whyuiis 
^irgumep^Mm  eA  ggnorantid  fhould  be  applied  to  the  dilkdvantage  ot  ]pr. 
?^y#  who  does   poffefs   thefe  didinguithed  qualifications  inauemiq^nt 
j}egrte*  I  cannot  fo  eafily  difcovfer.    May  i  be  permitted.  Sir,  by  waypf 
con^u^on,  to  recommend   it  to  the  Layman^  if  he  fhould  again  interfere 
with  ^Ki'  gr^^^  moral  and  poHtioaV  philolepher,  to  be  a  little  mojre  difUiif^'- 
fiu  ot  ^18   abilities  ?     The  argu?HiH^tM  univeriity,  if  be  bad  profit^  by 
it^  inftru6tions,  would  hstv^  taugl!t'h»m  better*    AVill  he  forgive,  me^.  if  I 
inijjiuate  that  he  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  attempt?     Now  let  bjm^iio  b^ck 
to/)^i8  controvetfy.    DrJ  v  inc^nt  iirncariy  tubdued-,  and,  if  any  thing;  j'et 
reingijd,  the  Layman,  with  your  aififtance,  will  be  more  than  a  match,  foe 
^W.  Aixt  truR'^me,  Sir,  (that 'the  principles  of  Dr.  Faley  and  his  appj^ca« 
tion  of  them,  it  is  not  In  (he  power  of  the  Layman^  even  under  your  pro- 
t«^iiQD.  lo.contro\^ert  orxefoie. 
T!^^'/  ••  CANTAB- 
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THE   TWELFl^H  VOLUME- 


-i^  /> 


ADDINGTON,  Mr.  compared  to  Ad- 
difon,  201. 

early  edition  of,  in  the  Englifti  language, 
23*2    233. 

Agii$:J]fMr4:Soc»«l«,^ithw  ^^y-  »nK^ 

tigated,  37.  -r       'ru-  ' 

Alexander  the  Great,  rapid  view  of  biS  at- 

chievemenie,'^l(H^lal^  .     . 

Alliteration/rgdicrous  fpeciments  of,  207, 

208.  J-:        ]'      .  . 

Almighty,  objcaion  to.  the  limitation  of  the 

^iftl&CoC  his  works.,  a5-» 
Animal  heat,  obfervations  on  the  diticrent 

theories  refpc6ting,  243. 
Arabic  uumcralt,  on  their  introduftioa  into 

England,  352.       ~  ,      .     t     r 

AtheSl,  ^octicy  account  of  <hc  death  of 

the,  137. 

«wv,   rcflcaions  on  the  nicamnf  of  that 

word,  86, 

B. 

Bacon;^(LQfd)  corapreheafiy^vicw  of  logic, 

3.''' 

Bank,  it^,cagltaW  *c.  ^«W*>-^/^„ -,  ^. 
Banks,  country,  arguments  m  favout  ot, 

.. .-^,  ntmrc/>f,cxplfmed  2t|^. 

'  Bathing,  manner  of,  in  t^nland  defcrlbed, 

Bears,'  manner  of  hunting  in  Finland,  386. 

Bedford,  the  late  Duke  of,  his  private  and 
public  charafter  invcftiga^ed,  S^j-so; 
account  of  his  behaviour  in  his  laft  mo- 
ments, 3g.  .     ^,^^^ 

Behemoth  and  Leviathan,   remarks  upon 

the,  513—531.  ,       .,     ^(f^^^ 

Bclzance,  Marquis  of,  his  horrid  maflacre 

at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  396. 
Bible,  necefiity  of  believing  both  the  Old 

andNewTeftament,  C3. 

,  fpecimcn  of  the  manner  of  prmtmg 

•       Reeves's  new  edition  of,  161.        ^    .  ^ 
Blagdon  Controverfy,  examination  of  tne, 

and  motives  of  the  perfons  concerned  m 

it,  cxpofcd^  99— Xiti. 


t      .      ...    -     -     ■'     ■)    v^  >  ^-  - 

Bli«don  Controverfr,  fartHer  pttticular*  re, 
_[^«j!:!l!!rf  a  ncoWnical  writer 

and  its  importance  in  the  animal^o^o- 

feo  the  cotnmuniiy,  37:  ^  ■,•    .111  v  .C 
Burke,  poetical  addrcfs  tb,  133. 


c. 


i 


fcame^noftochiel,  chaii&if  a*'t'l««'«''P- 

CaSu,  D  r'dcfchdea  by  ,Mt.  kciJ^J^*- 

J!!:^!^  prdof  <.f  bi.  >«Sfreffl«(fe«t». 
lion  of  the  rcntinients  of  ahtient  wi.ter., 

CifamSer,  account  of  a  very  CngulaT.  "Ad- 
ineatStockholm,-24ft.'  ^ 

CI^Ts  Princcao^um «<.»•**«  «S 
which  induced  tiim  to  vrfuScotUnflin 

Ch/X^'ref-t  ft- ,°^'  »tr$'Sl 
utility  to  mankind,  161  ,  »  T'^y  " 
worlfon,  rAotntnended,  l«2. 
,  ChiUhtn,  t<mfe«lMnces  of  exceffive  .Rfl" 

ChS4lvW.cco.ot  Of  o.e on. 
Ch"r.^'^;aP^oof-fhUforeV«ow. 

j!^''ho'wmade  unto  us  and fanAifica- 
ChriftianObferver.  account  of,  and  objcfiU 
_l^%"htfo,hcr  contrafted  V.th  Vol- 

taire,  473.,  .  .     manner  of 

Chocolate,  account  of,  ana  tnc  n 

rnakingicint:rurxc,49a.         ^  ^^ 

Cicclv,    Duchels  of  Vorlc,  ^"^  "";,^^_f 
Richard  m.  eiitraorcVmary  calamtn«of, 

228,229.  ^  CircviV-iting 

M  m  4 


^  36  Index: 

CircuUtini;  nudium,  of  what  kinds  of  paper 
itconfifts,  sOi. 

Circulation  of  the  blood*  ib  importance  in 
the  vital  UsnGdant,  and*  dSiferent  opini- 
ons concefning  it,  466. 

Cltrgy,  Sar.  W»  Scott's  jiift  eulogy  upon 
them  as  a  body,  ig». 

Clergy <(ten,  giteTenoet  of,  in  confeq<ience 
of  the  tyrannical  ftatute  refpefiing  theiA. 
84.  , 

JCoaU,  AcoftfRty  of  hnpofing  a  duty  on  thofe 

.    exported  fmta  the  united  kingdoms^  30i 

Colonial  prodnce  of  Great  Briurina,  table  of, 

477. 
Cojoftict^  lemaxks  on  the  ftate  of  the,  and 
on  the  work  of  Raynal ,475. 

the  Weft  India,  obfervations  on 


their  importance,  and  on  the  conduct  to 
:  ^)^t  porfued  towards  them,  37a. 
Colpeper>  T.  account  of,  353. 
Commeroal  enterprise*,  account  of  fome 

ilriking,  undertaken  by  different  ancient 

natbnh,  400. 
Commodities,  how  affected  by  paper  credit, 

.  QomnoQWraith,  a  well  regulated,  not  to 
be  foiaid  in  the  hiflory  of  Athens  or  La- 
;-  cfdiemoB,.  131 — 123. 

Confoience^  carinus  illuftnitionof,  80. 
.  :Coi^  Mr*  oenfived  by  a  modem  traveller, 

256. 

QetuflLOy.  banks,  the  nature  of  explained, 

265. 
.  Cred»£i  GMaraercial,  origin  of,  3tf 0 
Crocodile  not  tVc  Leviathan,  533. 
--((i^yQlQpiidia,  the  new,  inveHigation  of  its 
principles,  181;  the  cloYcn  foot  difco- 
\^  viQred»  Ids ;  remarks  on  the  parts  fup- 
Ipofedto  be  written  by  the  editor,  183-— 
.  190. 


D. 


Deift  may  have  jnft  noticns  of  the  Deity, 
and  whence  derived,  174. 

Bogs,  dcfceht  of  all  fpecies  proved  to  be 
from  one  genus,  89. 

DrummOnd,  Mr.  defended  againfl  the  at- 
tack of  a  modern:  hiftorian,  S4d. 


t. 


Earth,  fubftance  of  the,  divided  into  feven 

genera,  90. 
Economics,  definition  of  the  teiKn,  124 i. 
rSdvoattaB^"  an   inaportsnt    deception    in, 

pointed  out,  43. 
m     j»u  <»iu  a  proper^-  its  efie6l-  on  females/ 


54. 


precautioas  relative  to,  \%Q, 
ieoMle^  el&y  on,  a«s. 


Egypt,  Gen.  Reyaier*s  Mooant  of  theliktf 

war  in  that  country,  489. 
,  England,  defer! ption  of  her  jcztent  of  colo* 
nia(  po(reiiions,477* 

EngliOi  language,  tu  escellence,  4a. 

Enteruinments,  account  of  the  moft  gen»« 
ral  in  Sweden,  t5o. 

Efcape,  fingular,  of  a  gentleman  condemned 
to  death  by  the  French  Mtiitary  Tribu- 
nal, 398." 

Examples  bad,  iti  the  Old  Teftament,  men- 
tinned  only  as  hiftorical  fa£U»  175. 

ut«X«^<««  di£cuflMn  of  the  true  meaning  of 
tkisword,  815,  %t6* 

Finland,  method  of  totrelliog  wm  the  gall 

of,  379.  ...,.> 

Flights  of  fknaticifro,  an  accpim^  of  that 

poem,  134.  ,j^ 

Fluids  of  the  human  body,  defcnption  and 

definition,  464. 
Forbes,  Duncan,  account  of,  a^id  the  mea- 

furcs  pnrfucd  by  him  at  the  time  of  the 
*     rebellion,  343,  343. 
Formality  of  the  Swed^,  acconnted.for,  «51 . 
Fox,  fAt,  his  affertion  on  the  death,  of  the 

duke  of  Bedford  examined,  S2.> 

—  a  new  charaAer  of,  297. 

French  fleet,  accmint  of  the  appearance  of 

one  on  the  Englifli  coafl,  in  1586,  a  fa6l 

not  mentioned  in  hillory,  334. 
■  people^  juft  defcriptioA  of  their  prc- 

fcnt  fhite,  204, 
Furnaces,  obfervations  refpefkjng  the  heat 

of,  93, 94 ;  account  of  a  man  iaftanta^ 

neoufly  coniumed  in  one^  ib. 

G. 

Gafeons,  obfervationt  on  their  moral  cfa». 

racier,  406. 
Geneva,  dfifcription  of,  212. 
God,  a  modern  author's  opinion  of,  86. 
'—  the  origin  of,  difcoveied' by  a  French 

philofopher,  and  to  what  attributed,  96. 
-^ — *s  ancient  people,  account  of  the  pro- 

mifed  convdrfion  of,  373. 
Grain,  fcarcity  of,  to  what  attn)39ite4>  28^. 
Grandeur,  human,  on  the  pert(hahleiiatnfe 

of,  338. 
Grammar,  letter  On,  289. 
Grammars  not  fo  important  as  orat  inftme* 

tion  to  youth,  43. 
Grafs,  beft  method  of  converting  into  tiU' 

lage,383. 
Grazing  experimentsi  doubts  as  to  the  ntU 

liiy  of,  37. 
Gold  coin,  1(3  chi^  ufe  jn  coipmfii^,  §63 1 

how  it  may  be  caifed  al^ovt  its  value,  2.6» 


■  \^    ^MT     A     .1*    ■ 


Index: 


^. 
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Hallfr,  Mr.  hU.  anfwer  to'  a  Ictlcr  of  Vol- 
taire, 474. 

Harpur's  (Sir  W.)  publfc  fchool  at  Bedford, 
increafe  if  the  revenue;  of,  47 . 

Heat,  the  natural,  oT  the  human  body,  its 

•    degre«{..4ro:      .'  ,' 

Henry  VIH.  motives  which  ftimuUitad  him 
to  opprefs  the  clergy,  100. 

HijhiandcVs^  th6U,  charaflerifUc  prudence, 
&c.  defidribptf,  345.    ' 

Hi£^hlands*of  Scotland,  a  modem  account 
'    of,  380.  •       ..» 

Hiftorian,  requifitesof  the,  22. 

Hlftory,  advantages  of,  and  necefTity  of 
purfoin^  it  r^ularly,  117. 

Hiftorian,  a  partial  one  (UIM^^ined  and  cx- 

pOfisdi  144—151.  "   ^ 

Homer,  account  of,  and  the  age  in  which 
hel^vcd,  452;  Compaq  fen  of  the  Ger* 
man  and  EngliOi  tranJUtois  ^his  workt, 

Horace,  inflance  of  acute  critvcifni-  on  on« 
ofhiiofifcs,  270. 

Human  nature,  true  cha^afioc^uid  eflential 
do^nea  of,  53.        '.-... 

Hurdy'Biihep,  and  father  patroo,  extraor- 
dinary coincidence  between^  277. 

Hypothefii  and  iudu£lion,  w^at,  4. 

iacobinifmi  defiiiitid:|i  6f^  with  remarks  on 
the  prefent  flate  of  It,  V^2. 

IfHand,  the  German  dfamatift,  fome  ac- 
count! of,  4  tfi.  ' 

|;npart?a!fty  indifpenfibly  requifite  in  the 
hiftorian,  23. 

India^  or  Hindoftan,  account  of,  300. 

Inheritance,  a  neW  fpecies  of,  and  facility 
of  procuring  a  title  I9, 70. 

Iron,  chemical  account  of,  16<5, 

Infcriptions,  account  of  fome  extraordinary, 
on  the  walls  of  the  tower,  S38« 


Kenyott,  tdrd,  biography  of,  28i. 

King,  the  prefent,  reafon  for  his  not  ex- 
cimivelj  patronizing  whigs,  24 ;    fahc 
aficrrions refpefling,  controverted,  25. 
^-— ^  of  Sweden,  fome  account  of  the  prc- 
Haxtg^  353. 


ladies,  the  Swedifh,  fome  account  of,  249. 
{jind,  on  the  ntceifity  of  duly  purifyin|^ 

•it5. 
»     -,  arable,  ftrong  reaffo  for  turaiflf  U 
'  intQ  pafture,  201^. 
^|ac)^  ft^cottxit  of  a  fiogolaXf  ll^i 


Letters,  on  their  invemioA^  and  how  firti 

employed,  238. 
Leviathan  and  Behemoth,   remarks  upoil' 

the,  513 — 5««. 
Loans,  not  the  caufc  of  the  latediftrefs  vf 

the  bank,  203. 
Locke,  efle6t  of  his  works  on  fociety  at  th» 

prefent  day,  (5f .  « 
Logic,  definition  of,  1. 
Love-feaft  of  the  methodifls  ^Oompafcd  tc 

the  profane  rights  of  the  hbathenfi,  137. 
Life  infurances,  important  trial  telative  cow 

200. 

Linnaeus,  account  of  the  gradual  enlaigo* 

liient  of  his  work,  240. 
Angular  account  of  his  vanitr^ 

382. 
Livings^  on  the  abfurdky  of  the'ftiod«a 

propofals  for  equalizings  105. 
Lungs,  deCcription  of  the,  460*     ' 

M. 

Man,  curious  idea  refpeS^ing  the  efcape  «f 
the  inferior  cafts  of,  at  the  timeorth^ 
deluge,  80. 

— ,  a  new  diflertation  on  the  creation  o^ 
B6i  idea  refpeaing  the  diffisrent  fpeciaa 
of,  6f ;  delcent  of  nil  fron  onte  pair  ^Sfti.< 
fied  by  Mofes,  80« 

Medal,  account  of  an  unique,  ftruck  hf, 
Charles  I.,  220. 

Mental  operations,  on  the  different  eljIfBt 
of,  7. 

Methodift  fermon,  iingular  preface  to  ona^ 

201. 
Mind,  pleafing  illuftration  ot-the,  7».   . 
More,  Miftrefs,  her  intereft  in  the  Bla;doa 

con(roverly  impartially  expofed,    00-— 

112. 

'■,  violent  attack  on  her  by  « 

Jacobinical  wr.tcr,  428. 

N.  ■ 

Nature,  ways  of  inveftigating  the  laws  of, ». 
Naval   Enterprrtaes,   account  of  the  moll 

ftriking  ancient,  390. 
Navy,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  where  laid 

up,  230. 
Non-refidence,   forcible  objeftlons  to  th« 

ftatute  of,  101 5   lU  fpecific  provifioni 

combated,   102 ;    Lord  Baton  s  opinion 

on  the  opprcflivc  reft riftiona^f  the  foimcc 

a£l;  103. 
Notes,  their  cffcftupoflr  .the  fpecie  of  ^ 

bank,  263. 
Numerals,  Arabic,  their  introdu^on  into 

England,  352. 


O. 


Nd  Tcjflaaaanti  c«;;leftof|  reprobat'-d,  95. 
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Index: 


Oriental  lttexatQre>  preface  to  a  work  on, 

4gg — 508 
pverfeersy  th.fr  negligence  the  real  caafe  of 
ihe  inchreaie  of  paupers,  78.       ^     > 


P. 


I'aley's  fyftem  of  morals,  lemarks  on,  65— 

00. 
Pall,  a  rciMaTkable  one  at  Dunftable,  48. 
FamphiLt^,^  at  Weftminfter  fchool,    affer- 

tion  refj^e6Ung,  in  the  Anti-jacobin  Re- 
view, confirmed,  03. 
Paper  credit,  confet)wences  of,  20 1. 
Paupers,  feaufe  of  their  great  increafe,  tt. 
Perception,   modem   definition    of,    cxi^ 

mined,  3. 
Pcrcival,  his  ^haraAer  by  Dallas,  53. 
Poets,  fpecimens  of  re'emblance  between 

fome  ancient  and  modem,  377* 
Poetry, —  Ihc  Wild  Kofc  Bud,  289- 
Poor,  Mr.  Dudley's  account  of,  the  prefent 

ftatcof,  70. 
Prefs,  re|;narks  on  the  liberty  of  the,   in 

Sweden,  254. 
Pfalms,  fpccimen  of  a  new  Tcriion  of  the, 
.     300.  . 
P|-ovilions,  deamcfs  of,  attributed  to  a  de- 

creafed  population,  205. 


Q. 


.  Queen  Anne^s  bounty,  account  of  the  dif- 
triboitionof,  ig4. 

R. 

Rebellloi),  hiftoryofthe,  in  Scotland,  338 

— 341. 
Hdigion,  consolation  aflbrded  by,  in  the 

time  of  diilreis  and  c^euth,  IC. 
Religious  education,  argument  in  defence 

of,  47. 
Revelation,  opinion  of  a  gentleman  refpeft- 

ing,  ftated  and  refuted,  75. 
Revolution  in  Sweden,  icme  account  of, 

252. 
-■  ■     I       ~,   the    French,    effcfts  of,,  on 

opinions  and  manners  in  this  kingdom, 

127. 
RighteouAnefs,    bow    made    unto    us  by 

Chrift,  374. 
Rights  of  nations,  queflions  refpefting,  281. 
Roliin*s  Belles  Lettres,  flrong  rccommenda* 

tion  of,  65. 
Roman  camp,  defcription  of  one  in  Weft- 
*    phalia,  225. 

'    -s. 

Sabb&tb^day,  on  the   prevalent  praftice  of 

violating.  421. 
Sabbatical  ira,  atguments  infupport  of  a, 

.'Samt,  ^contemplation  of  one,    oa  fuic!dc, 
.     78,  7J>. 


School  at  Bedford,  increafe  of  the  revtsnuer 

of,  47. 
SchoolmaAer,  on  the  eftimati©n  of,  43. 
Schoiols,  public  and  private,  good  effe£b:  of 

inveftigating  their  refpe^ve  advantages, 

01,  02;  hints  for  a  reformation  in  the 

former,  62,  63. 
Scotland,  Highlands  of,  account  of,  by  a 

modem  autlior,  ssg. 
Sea  calves,  or  feals,    account  of,  and  tbe'i 

muintr  of  rearing  their  young,  38 1 . 
Secret!,  on  the  prefent  general  difcovcry  of, 

258. 
Self-love,  the  principle  of  human  afUont, 

remarks  on  that  theory,  10,  11. 
Sermon,  a  curious  mcthodiftical  oneani- 

lyzed,  200—296. 
Serpenu  (in  firework),  when  firfl  exhibited, 

857. 
.Seven,   peculiar  circumftances  refpefting 

that  number,  00. 
Shadraoh,  Meiheck,  and  Abednego',  argu- 

ments  to  prove  that  they  might  have 

been  preferved  by  natural  caufes,  03. 
Sheep  fat,  xY(t  value  of  only  imaginary,  37. 
Signilfcar,  an  iflaod  in  Sweden,  account  of) 

881. 
SUfverfkiclm,  Baron,  a  difctple  of  Mcfmer, 

account  of,  SS3. 
Skeleton,  account  of  a  curious  one  filled 

with  lead,  found  at  Newix>rt  Pagnel,  51 
Skin,  the  human,  its  form,  &c.  diefcnbcd, 

47a. 
Slave  trade,  remarks  on  by  a  French  writer, 

477. 
Solids  of  the  human  body,  do6lrine  of,  403 
Solomon's  Song  modernized,    74;  known 

to  be  the  foumain  of  Moravtanifm,  ib. 
Sorrow,  the  moft  bitter  d  fcribcd,  15. 
Span Hh  women,  account  of,  498. 
Spoon,  curious  anecdote  refpe^ing  a  filver 


one,  383. 


Statutes,  in  certain  inftances  not  obligatoiyf. 

04. 

Stewart,  houfe  of,  reflections  on  its  f  ecu*. 
liar  misfortune,  338. 

Stonehcnge,  account  of  the  fall  of  fome 
fionesat,  236. 

Styk-dcfe6live  in  learned  authors,  not  un- 
common, an  indance  given,  268. 

Subje^s,  proofs  that  they  c^not  poflcfs 
the  power  of  iovercignty,  138. 

Subftances,  natural,  new  divifion  of,  90. 

Suicide^  contemplation  of  a  faint  rci^ea- 
ing,  78,  79. 

Sufferings  .in  the  future  world,  defcription 

of;  451. 
Summary  of  Politics.— Rcafons  of  the  Edi- 
tor for  Jufpcnding  his  obfervations,  330; 
folemn  advice  to  Englifhmc?«,  ib. ;  firft 
conlequences  of  the  peace,  331  ;  miio- 
city  in  favour  of  minifters  probable  caufe 
of,  ib. ;  fuccefs  of  the  dilTenters  in  t^e 
late  elcf\i'on,  332;  difgraccful  cleftioiw 
io  diflfcrcnt  parts  of  tl:c  ccumry,  ib. ; 

tboI« 


tniex. 


thofe  of  KoTWich,  t4em,  and  Nflddlefex, 
particularly  noticed.  33!2,  333  ^  ftn£lures 
on  the  chara6ier  of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  ib. ; 
remarks  on  the  condu£l  of  the  king's 
banker,  ib. ;  on  the  fingular  condufti>f 
feveral  s;reat  and  illuftrious  perfonages, 
S34 ;  chara€ler  of  Sir  F.  Burdett*s  c«m- 
znittee,  335;  Mr.  Byng's  dfipltcity  cen- 
fured,  ib. ;  a  lingular  panxphlet,  on  th« 
confulfhip  for  life>  noticol)  336;  tcft 
propofe^  by.a  candidate  for  tbe  ^Kpfcfent- 
ati«n  of  London,  ib. ;  qoeftitta -  refpoGb' 
ing  the  capability  of  Mr.  Combe,  for  a 
feat  in  parliament,  ib. 
^yie,  remarks  on,.  304$  difficulty  of  daf- 
fifyingy  508.  _  c         . 


T. 


Tetraa  urogallus,  account  of  tb«k  Vifd)  and 
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